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ARTICLE I. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF HENRY CLAY. 


Measurements in inches and tenths. 


Circumference around Philo. and Individuality, 
do. Causality, 


do. 


24,2 . 
23,2 


From Individuality over the middle line of the head to 


the occipital spinalis, 15,5 
From ear to ear over Firmness, 15,5 
“ u « « Benevolence, 15,5 

“ u « © Comparison, 13,7 

a u “ around Individuality, 13,2 


Calliper Measurements. 
Individ. to Philo., 8,5 
« Self-Esteem, 8,7 
Open. of the ear to Individ. 5,5 
“& Compar. 5,8 


“ “« | Benev. 6,3 
“ “ Firm. 6,2 
“ “« = Self-E. 6,1 
“ “Philo. 5,5 


Destruc. to Destruc. 
Cautious. to Cautious, 6,5 
Combat. to Combat. 6, 
Sublimity to Sublimity, 6, 
Ideality to Ideality, 
Secret. to Secret. 


6,5 


6,7 


VOL. v.—no. 1. 


5,5. 


The foregoing are the meas- 
urements of a dust of Henry 
Clay, taken from life by the 
Editor, in 1838. Of course 
they are somewhat larger than 
life, because the moulds of all 
busts shrink in drying, which 
leaves the inside a little larger 
than the original. The hair 
also enlarges the bust still more, 
though this would not effect 
many of the measurements ex- 
cept the first four. The first 
is enlarged about 3 of an inch 
by these causes, and the re- 
maining about half an inch; - 
but the calliper measurements 
remain comparatively unaf- 


fected by them. 
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.RELATIVE SIZE OF HIS ORGANS, IN A SCALE FROM l TO 7. 


1 Amativeness,* +6 21 Ideality, 6 
2 Philoprogenitiveness, 7 Sublimity, 7 
3 Adhesiveness, 6 to 7 22 Imitation, 7 
4 Ihabitiveness, 7 23 Mirthfulness, 7 
5 Concentrativeness, 4 Intellectual Faculties, 6 
Perceptive Faculties, 7 
PROPENSITIES 24 Individuality, 6 to7 
6 Combativeness, +6 25 Form, +6 
7 Destructivenes, 6 26 Size, 7 
8 Alimentiveness, 6 27 Weight, 6 
9 Making money, 6 28 Color, 5 
Keeping money, 2 29 Order, +6 
10 Secretiveness, +6 30 Calculation, 6 
SELFISH SENTIMENTS. s SRA A : 
11 Cautiousness, 7 33 Time, — k3 
12 Approbativeness, 6. 34 Tune, (uncertain) 
13 Self-Esteem, 7 35 Language, 5 
14 Firmness, -7 36 Causality, 5 
MORAL SENTIMENTS. s7 Pde teg +6 
Suavitiveness, 7 
15 Conscientiousness, 4 Human Nature, 7 
re wo llousness, tS NEWLY DISCOVERED ORGANS. 
15 Veneration, 5 Love of Power, 7 
19 Benevolence, +7 Ambition, 7 
20 Constructiveness, 2 Policy, 7 


His Temperament is an admirable combination of each of 
the temperaments, and combines great power of organization, 
with uncommon activity. One of his organization will wear 
out but never rust out,and can never keep still, nor allow any 
means to go untried till he succeeds. 

He also has great elasticity of constitution; can endure 
almost anything, and will bend long and much before he will 
finally break. He is tall of stature, yet not spindling: has a 
capacious chest,a sandy complexion,a florid countenance, 
and great ease of action, both of body and brain. 

His head is large, (about 234 inches,) and fully developed 
in all its parts, the brain benig so distributed that he shows his 
mental powers to advantage. All his brain comes into play; 
every organ tells; every faculty helps his fellow, and con- 


, * + Plus, or more than large, or between large and very large. 
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tributes to the general result. All the organs that denote 
efficiency, and that give energy of charaeter, are great. 

The elongation and rising of the head in the region of Self- 
Esteem and Firmness, are very striking, and evince great am- 
bition, elevation, and love of eminence, together with those 
qualities which ennable him to distinguish himself as a public 
lader. That form of head always denotes eminence in some 
sphere; what sphere, depends upon the combinations of these 
organs. Combined with the animal propensities, it gives a 
thirst for eminence as a warrior, or bully, or horse-jockey, or 
great eater and drinker, &c.; but combine, with the moral op- 
gans, it gives a love of eminence for talents, oratory, scholar- 
ship &c., or for something in which mind is concerned. This 
* combination is found in Clay’s head. 

Some of his moral organs are large, Benevolence remarka- 
bly so. In fact it is seldom found equally developed. The 
Phrenologist would of course infer that he was remarkable 
for his kindness and goodness, for his whole-souled generosity 
and hospitality. What the fact is, is left for others to judge, as 
my main object in this article is to give his developments. Ven- 
eration is fair, but Marvellousness is miserably small. Hope 
is large, and combines with Appropativeness and Self-Esteem 3 
giving hima desire andfexpectation of distinction and notoriety. 
His head, as a whole, is high and long upon the top, which in- 
dicates a predominance of the better, nobler feelings of our 
nature The vicious gratification of the propensities would be 
measurably restrained in such a head, and the conduct honora- 
ble and moral. Conscientiousness is not decidedly deficient, 
yet not of a size sufficient to exert much influence in the eoun- 
cils of the mind. It will not control or govern the other 
faculties, nor give any very severe compunctions of conscience, 
but allows Self-Esteem to throw the mantle of charity over 
faults and failings. 

Ahead like this, will never knowingly do a disreputable or | 
disgraceful thing, but always act a highly honorable, magnani 
mous part, keeping his character pure and spotless , and asso- 
ciating with the higher classes only. This same range of or- 
gans also indicates some little aristocracy, and‘ an exclusive 
tendency, and also a fove of power and peace. A head like 
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this would like personal liberty and resent all encroachments 
onit; yet also wish to exercise authority over others, and love 
to be obeyed, and looked up to as a standard. 


For perseverance he would be remarkable. Nothing would 
turn him from his purpose—nothing but dire necessity change 
his line of action. And as Firmness is amply supported by 
Self-Esteem and Combativeness, he would face difficulties, 
show great resolution, and prosecute his plans with great vigor, 
But for his great Combativeness and Firmness, his prcdigious 
Cautiousness (Fig. 11,) would render him timid and irresolute, 
and but for his prodigious Cautiousness and his prodigious en- 
ergy of character, imparted by Firmness, Self-Esteem, and 
Combativeness, would render him reckless and really danger- 
ous ; but the combination of prudence and energy as seen in . 
his head, will render him cautious in maturing his plans, but 
unbending and energetic in their execution. He would give 
good advice, manage well, and be every way worthy of en- 
tire confidence. 

Secretiveness is very large. Policy, management, art, pre- 
tence, or any “ad capiandum’’ measure that would take well, 
would be chosen by one with this organization. He would 
work behind the curtain, and keep his designs close till they 
were consumated. Still, his large organs of Approbativeness 
and Self-Esteem will prevent falsehood and downright decep- 
tion. He would be long-headed and employ a little humbug, 
and manouvre admirably, but not falsify. 

The selfish organs as a class, are quite large enough to en- 
able and dispose him to take good care of his own interests, 
yet he would not be particularly selfish, He would seek his 
own interests, yet not cross the track of others, unless compel- 
led to. 

Appetite is very strong, so is Friendship, and the two would 
render him most hospitable, and also secure the friendship and 
co-operation of others. So large an organ of Adhesiveness is 
rarely found in men, as is evinced by the great projection of 
the head behind the ears. Indeed, ail the social organs are 
large and some very large. They render him a fond father 
and a devoted husband, and strongly attached to Aome and 
country. His decidedly large Inhabitiveness evinces devoted 
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patrietism. Henry Clay loves his country beyond all doubt, 
and would take much pleasure and spend much time in im- 
proving his home and gathering the conveniences of life about 
him. The parental feeling is particularly stroug; hence he 
would be interested in the improvement of the rising genera- 
tion, and also encourage young men in bringing themselves be- 
fore the public. 

Amativeness is strongly developed, but much stronger upon 
one side than the other. 

He has more resistance than revenge, more spirit and cour 
age than cruelty; more of the defensive than of the aggressive, 
so that he will seldom punish an enemy in his power, though 
his hatred is strong. l 

Love of money to hoard is feeble, but a disposition to ac- 
guire, is strong. If he should make his tens of thousands 
annually, he would never lay up any greatstore. He is liable 
to aid his friends to his own ruin, and should study economy. 

His Ideality and Sublimity are both large, (Fig. 21,) stand- 
ing out in bold relief, and giving that ridge upon the sides of 
the head, seen in the front view, and running backward. This 
would give elegance of expression, refinement of feeling, 
good taste, and a love of the beautiful in nature and art. With 
large Language, it gives elegance of expression, chasteness, 
and beauty of style, and always avoids the coarse and gross, 
and says even severe things in a genteel way. This consti- 
tutes one of the main elemsnts of the orator, gives a richness 
of fancy and a glowing imagination ; the creative faculty, and 
a love of the perfect and ideal. Imitation is also large, and 
gives manner, jesture, expression, and facility in taking 
pattern. i 

His forehead is very retreating, yet this is in part owing to 
the great size of his perceptive faculties, He has more obser- 
vation than power of reasoning; can explain and expound 
better than originate; can criticise; expose the fallacious, and 

- illustrate very clearly, yet not dive as deeply as if Causality 
were larger. His is a practical head and talent; not inven- 
tive or plauning. He understands the details of business, yet 
does not adapt means to ends on a large scale, nor is he the 
deep, profonnd originator of new and excellent means of at- 


3 
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taining given ends. He is comparatively more the practica. 
and superficial business man than the one for managing . or 
reasoning correctly from first principles. His policy would 
naturally be that of adopting temporary expedientsrather than 
those of permanent and ultimate utility. He has extraordinary 
_ powers of observation; a great recollection of places, faces, 
and facts, the faculty of reasoning by induction, or from a 
great number of analogous facts, This organization would 
also enable him to apply facts to arguments, citing similar 
cases, and fortifying his positions by appeals to history ane 
science. Still, his reasoning’ would be more specious and 
plausible than profound. In phrenological language, all the 
intellectual organs, except Causility, are large, and some of 
them remarkably developed. This coristitues a radical defect 
in his talents asa statesman. He cannot fully perceive and 
readily apply the greater and more remote bearings of things. 
Indeed, he has few defects except lesser Causality. 

That portion of the head between Causality and Compari- 
son below, and Benevolence and Imitation above, is reinarka- 
biy developed, as will be seen by observing the distance from 
Comparison, (Fig. 37,) to Benevolence, (Fig. 19.) This region 
has of late been regarded as giving an intuitive perception of 
human character, and of the best ways and means of operat- 
ing on mind, and managing men; and also a polite, affable, 
agreeable way of saying and doing things. The former organ 
is called Human Nature, and is located between Benevolence 
and Comparison, and is remarkably developed in the head of 
Clay. Itis the duping organ, and enables those in whom it is 
large, to make others believe that they are laboring for them- 
selves, when in fact, they are only serving those that dupe 
them. The other organs, lying between Causality and Imita- 
tion, says pleasant things, and says them very pleasantly; and 
when it says severe things, it says them without giving offence, 
and makes many personal friends, even among political ene- 
mies. Both of these organs being large in Clay, he has great 
tact in managing men—knows just what to say, and when, and 
to whom to say it; how to set others at work for him, and 
pursues the polite, popular course. 


Altogether, he certainly has an extraordinary head and or- 
ganization, and is endowed by nature with all the elements ex- 
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cepting Causality, a requisite for becoming a truly great 
man. Such a heaa will work its own way up to eminence, 
even in the face of difficulties almest unsnrmountable, will be 
the arbiter of his own fortunes, make an impression upon his 
nation, and even race, and leave an enduring name to be ad- 
mired by those that come after him. He has nearly every or- 
gan requisite for the scholar and orator. Language is not 
predominant, yet not deficient, Sometimes, when the person 
is tall, and all the organs are long, instead of shorter and 
broader, the organ of Language runs over the eyes and sets 
them down into the face, causing an unusual descent from the 
eyebrow down to the middle of the eye, and also a fullness 
just below the eye. In short and fleshy men, this organ stops be} 
hind the eyes, and throws them out, giving wHat is called the 
pop-eye, or the ox-eye, as it is sometimes called. Clay’s or- 
gans are all dong, and his eyes are set dowg into the face, in- 
stead of projecting ; and hence his Language is in reality larger 
than it appears to be at first sight. 


His extraordinary Individuality, Comparison and Ideality, 
with his large Eventuality and full Language, give him great 
descriptive powers, with that detailed, matter-of-fact, off-hand 
business talents, for which he has rendered himself eminent. 
For the same reason, he seizes at once npon the strong points 
of a case and handles it to admiration. He is also systematie, 
and good in figures. 

G. Combe, in his “Tour,” alludes to the developments. of 
Ciay, but does not do him justice. He has more brain, and 
especially more powcr of intellect, than is there ascribed to 
him. The sloping of Clay’s forehead, d doubtless led him into 
this error. 


In regard to the character of Clay as such, I forbear making 
any remarks; first, because every American citizen should be 
familiar at least with his public character; and secondly, his — 
political position tends to bias the miinds of politicians for and 
against him, so that a clashing of opinion exists concerning 
him. I have however adhered strictly to his developments, 
which is all that the science requires of me as a Phrenologist. 

The accompanying engraving of him weil be found a most 
excellent likeness, probably the best extant.. On seeing the 
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bust from which they were copied, Wise pronounced it- the 
best likeness ever taken, and added that,to any man who 
wanted a likeness of Clay, it was worth $500. The expres- 
sion of the countenance is admirable. They can be had sep- 
arate at the Journal office, for 124 cts each, or $1 per dozen. 


ARTICLE II. 


LIVING MAGNETISM. 


Full Confirmation of the Magnetism of the Human Body. 


The state of the human system called the mesmeric, sleep- 
waking, or somniscient, was long known to the ancient eastern 
nations, who practised manipulations and employed the mag- 
net in the healing art, like the magnetists of the present day.” 

They also obtained from persons in a somniscient state, a 
knowledge of the past, the present and the future, which they 
‘regarded as perfect; and on extraordinary occasions, they pro- 
claimed to the world-from their temples the knowledge thus 
obtained. These temples, in which their most distinguished 
clairvoyauts, priest and priestesses were supported by the 
voluntary contributions of different nations, were plundered 
and destroyed by the barbarians in after ages, and the art by 
which that knowledge was obtained, was lost in the dark 
‘periods which ensued. It was not until long after the revival 
of knowledge, indeed in the last century, that Dr. Frederick 
Antony Mesmer led the way to discoveries which have at 
length raised the veil that so long covered the sources of those 
beacon lights of the ancient eastern nations. 

The announcement of these discoveries excited astonishment 
every where at first, and then the fears of the timid, and lastly 
the malignity of the bigoted, who assailed all those engaged 
in their extension and diffusion. His enemies. attacked Dr. 
Mesmer with great fury, and compelled him to flee from city 
to city, and at last from his country, for attempting to unfold 
these ancient and sacred mysteries to an ignorant world. On 
his arrival in Paris he appealed to the eulightened savans. of 
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France, who witnessed the facts he presented, investigated the 

+ phenomena, compared them with those elicited through their 
own researches, found they corresponded, and became con- 
verts to the long-lost and newly re-discovered science. 

The cool, phlegmatic, and sedate philosophers of England, 
looked for a long time upon these as German abstractions and 
French baubles, and treated them as such. But they have 
been, at length, driven to an investigation of the subject. This 
has resulted in an entire conviction of the reality of th: som- 
niscient or magnetic influence of the human system, and they 
have recently proclaimed it to the world through their learned 
societies. > 

This wonderful field of knowledge having been thus cleared 
of the hedges and spectres with which it was encompassed by 
ignorance and fanaticism, may now be entered with safety. 
We may drink at its fountains, survey its temples, and increase 
our knowledge of the science of that great system by which 
we live, move, and have our being. 

It is now six or seven years since the attention of the people 
of this country was directed to an examination of these phe- 
nomena by M. Poyen—and about five years since I obtained 
an experimental knowledge of the overwhelming influence of - 
this great agent. A few months since, a reverned gentleman 
of this city,* who had been long engaged in somniscient ex- 
periments, invited me to assist him in a systematic examina- . 
tion of the labyrinths in which the subject had been so long 
involved. I accepted the invitation, and at the same time sug- 
gested to him the propriety of availing ourselves of the aid of 
a practical phrenologist,t to which he assented. 

We commenced our operations in February last, with the 
private examination of a young lady in the somniscient state. 
She described the brain as having large magnetic poles in the 
front part of the head, situated in the organs of Causality a. b. 
fig. 22, also two in the cerebellum under the back part of the 
brain and in the organs of Amativeness c. d., the axes of which 
on a line from a. to d., and from b. toc., in the form of lines or 
chains crossed each other in the centre of a large pole situated 
in the centre of the brain, as seen in the figure. This section 
of the brain is made from A. to B., fig. 23, through the organs 
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of Comparison F., Causality G., and through all the cerebel- 
lum D.to H. She described the couvolutions as having each 
„a small pole connected with eaeh other and with the large pole 
in the centre of the brain as seen in the figure, and the brain 
as being full of light, which was most intense in the centre of 
the poles, from which the forces radiated. She also described 
the blood vessels in the brain, and its fibres radiating in the di- 
rection of its forces, from the centre of the large pole in the 
centre of the brain. 


The figure (22,) which is intended to represent a Icngitudi- 
na] section of the brain and cerebellum, may be advantageous- 
ly compared with fig 24, which was accurately copied by Dr 
Anderson of this city, from a section of the brain about an 
inch above its base or under surface, and above thecerebellum. 
It gives a fine view of the convolutions, and of the white sub- 
stance into which they are plunged, as well as of the great 
superior ganglion, PP., the color of which is reddish grey like 
that of the convolutions. The centre of the great pole in the 
brain, is situated in the third verticle S., between the great in- 
ferior ganglions dd, the color of which is bluish white. 


When the convolutions are cut away from the outer side of 
the brain, to the depth of about an inch, the outer surface of 
the great inferior ganglion is exposed, as Seen in fig. 25. The 
fibres and forces of the brain radiate through this surface to 
convolutions or phrenological organs. the interior construction 
of which, may be seen by a single example at e. They are 
formed of thin plates of the white, overlaid alternately with 
thin plates of the reddish grey substance, and are divided into 
nearly equal parts by thin neurilema or membrane, as seen at 
e, constituting them double organs, as will hereafter be shown. 


On enquiring whether the organs of the body had poles as 
well as the brain, she answered, “Yes, they all have poles.” 
She was then requested to give us their number and situation 
in the differeut organs, which she at first declined doing from 
a sense of modesty, but on exciting the organ of Benevolence, 
and representing to her the importance of the disclosures in 
a physiological point of view, to those that were sick and suf- 
fering from disease, and that as I was a physician, and familiar. 
with the forms, situationsand uses of all the organs, she should 
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not, under such circumstances hesitate to comply with our re- 
quest. She at last consented to tell me on condition J would 
not let the other gentlemen hear any thing she said, which I 
promised to comply with. 

I then requested her in private converse to tell me the num- 
ber of poles in the left lung, when she placed her right hand 
on the left and front side of the chest, and raised the left hand 
to the back part of the neck, and pointed her finger to the left 
side of the space between the last cervical and first dorsal ver- 
tebre, on which she requested me to place the end of my fin- 
ger while she examined the lung, when she said there was 
but one pole in the lung, which was very large, and situated in 
itscentre. She then requested me to move my finger to the 
space on the opposite side of the last mentioned joints, and 
then placed her hands on the right and front side of the chest, 

. and said there was but one pole in the right lung, G; and that 
like the other, was situated in the centre of the lung. 
“T then requested her to examine the heart, when she request- 
ed me to change the situation of my finger to where she first 
placed it, and then commenced the examination of the heart 
by placing both hands over it as in the case of her examina- 
tion of the lungs, and soon observed, “The heart has two 
sides to it, hasn’t it??? I answered yes; when she said there 
were two poles in each side of the heart,—one of which was 
in the lower and the other in the upper part of the heart on 
both sides. I then requested her to examine carefully, and 
see if there were no other poles in the heart except those she 
-had described ; when she commenced the examination of the 
heart again, and said she had overlooked a pole in the’ centre 
of the heart, through which the axis of the poles in its circum- 
ference crossed each other like those of the brain. 

She then commenced an examination of the stomach, and 
requested me to place my finger on one of the vertebree be- 
tween the shoulders, (third dorsal) when she said there were 
two poles in the space in the stomach, one toward the right, 
and the other towards the left side of it. 

I then inquired of her whether she could see a division (the 
diaphragm) between the space occupied by the stomach and 
that occupied by the lungs and heart, when she answered, 
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“Yes.” I then requested her to look along the under, and left 
side of that division, and tell me what she saw there; when 
she observed, “What, those round things?” (ganglions of the 
solar plexus.*) Yes. “Oh, how pretty they look!” What 
makes them look pretty? “Why, they look so bright! There 
is a small pole in every one of them and a large one a little dis- 
tance on one side, which is connected with them.” Will you 
now look along under that division in the right side, and tell 
me what you see there? “Yes, I will. Oh! how beautiful! 
Those little round things, with the poles are there too, just like 
those in the left side.” Can you see the bowels below the 
stomach? “Yes.” Can you see also a covering laying over 
them ? (the mesentery or caul.) “Yes, and I see a great many 
of those round things in it, (the mesenteric glands,) and they 
all have those little poles in them,and then there isa large 
pole that is connected with them like those above which I de- 
scribed to you.” 


Will you now examine the liver, and see whether it has any 
poles? “Yes. Put your finger on the side of a joint below 
where you had it last.”. I placed my finger on the right side 
of the space between the seventh and eighth dorsal vertebre, 
when she said that was right, and proceeded to examine the 
liver in her usual manner, and then said : “There are two poles 
in the liver.” Will you now look close under the stomach, 
and see if you can see any thing there? “Yes, I see some- 
thing lying under there.” (The pancreas.) Will you describe 
it? “I don’t know that I can very well.” Is it round? “No, i 
islonger one way than it is the other.” Do you see any poles 
there? “Yes, it has two poles.” Do you see anything lying 
on the left side of thestomach? “Yes. Don’t you call it the 
spleen?”? Yes. “Well, put your finger on the other side of 
the joint where you had it last: that is right,—there are two 
poles in the spleen.” Will you look below the spleen, 
near the back, and tell me what you see there? “What, that 
big round thing that lies close to the back? (the left kidney. 
Yes. She then placed my finger on the left side of the space, 
between the twelfth dorsal and first lumbar vertebrae, and ob- 
served, “It has but one pole.” Are you not mistaken, look 
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again. “No,I am not mistaken,—is not this the kidney?’ 
Yea. “Well, is there not another one on the other side?” Yea. 
“Well, put another of your fingers on the other side of those 
joints. That is right. This kidney is just like the other. It 
has but one pole, but these poles are connected together,’’ 
How connected? “By those.lines or chains I have before de- 
scribed to you.” She then placed her. hands on the left side 
over the left kidndy, and then moved them up over the short 
ribs, and observed, “There issomething curious about the left 
kidney and the spleen. J don’t know what it means. Oh! I 
see now, the poles of the kidney and those of the spleen are 
connected together by the lines or chains, like those of the 
kidneys, but pot so large.” Is there any connnection between 
the right kidney and spleen? “No, except by the chains 
through the left kidney.” Is there any connection between 
the kidnies and the liver ? “No,not by large chains like those 
between the kidnies and spleen. All the organs are, however, 
connected more or less by small lines.’’ 

Will you now examine the uterus and see if it has any poles? 
She now placed my fingers on the space between the second 
and third lumbar vertebre, and said, “It has two poles.” Do 
you see any thing attached to the uterus on the right and left 
side of it? ‘What, those round things?” Yes. “Yes,I see 
them; they have each of thenı one pole, and they are con- 
nected with the poles of the uterus.” Are there any poles 
low down below the uterus ? (entrance ef the vagina.) “Yes, 
there are two there,—one on each side.” 


Will you now be so good as to examine your tongue and 
see if that has any poles? “Yes, I will try to do so. Well, 
it has a great many little poles all round the edge of it, ana 
a large pole in the middle, which is connected with them by 
little lines extending from the large pole to the little poles.” 

Can you see the opening in your throat where the air passes 
intothe lungs? “Yes, and there is one pole there.” Can you 
see the upper part of the passage into the stomach? “Yes, 
and there is one pole there.’ No more? “No.” Any in 


* She describes the axis between the poles of the brain and those 
between the poles of the other organs as looking like large bright lines, 
which she would sometimes call chains or loops. 
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the lower part of the passage? “Yes, one.” Can you see 
the place where the food passes out of the stomach? “Yes, 
there is one pole there also.” Can you see any poles in the 
intestines, below the stomach? “Yes, there are a great many 
little ones in the bowels.” Do you see a place towards the 
lower part of the bowels where a small intestine is joined to a 
large one, and where the intestines appear to be blocked up, so 
that nothing could pass through it? (Ileo-ccecal valve.) “Yes, 
and there is a large pole there.” Is there any pole below 
that? “Yes, there is one in the lower part of the bowels.” 
Ts it a small or a large pole? “It is a very large one.” 

We have now finished our long examination of the organs, 
and I am greatly obliged to you for the information you have 
given me on this most important and interesting subject. 

There is another subject of great interest among physiolo- 
gists which I should be pleased to direct your attention to, and 
that is the manner in which our existence commences. “Well, 
I don’t know that I can tell you. I will see.” Here she 
paused a moment and then proceeded. ‘Yes, I suppose I can 
tell you. Our existence‘commences in the process of magnet- 
ising as well as everv thing else I suppose, that has life.” Are 
you sure of that? “Yes, to be sure I am.” «Well, is our 
forin perfect then, and do we afterwards gradually increase in 
size? “No! our existence commences in one part first.” “Are 
you sure of that? “Why to be sure Iam.’? Where does it 
commence first? She then placed her fingers on the sternum 
or breast bone over the thymus gland, and said, “It com- 
mences here.” How are the other parts of the body formed ? 
“Poles shoot out from where the work commences, and organs 
are formed round them, and then other poles shoot out and 
other organs are formed, and so with every part of the body, 
until they are all formed, and then the body grows as you say.” 
Can you tell me what part of the body is formed last? “Yes, 
I guess I can.” She then commenced feeling up and down 
her body as usual, and at last shoved her hands up each side 
of her head, and exclaimed,“The brain! The brain is the 
last formed.” Well, it commences forming on the top of the 
brain first, does it not? “No! It begins to form in the lower 
part of the brain and then poles shoot up and form the phre 
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sological organs.” Astonishing! can it be possible that you, 
a poor blind girl, can have such knowledge, can know these 
things? “Yes, I do know them to be just as I have stated 
them, or I should not have told you as I have.” 

There is another subject of great interest to physiologists, to 
which I wish to direct your attention, and that is the law that 
determines the sexes in the commencement of our existence. 
She hesitated a moment, aud then said, “I can tell you. It 
depends upon which is magnetised the strongest.” . If, then, 
the man is magnetised the strongest, it willbe a male, and if 
the woman happens to be magnetised the strongest it will be a 
female? “No! it will be exactly the reverse from what you 
say.” Are you sure of that? “Yes, I know it is necessarily so.” 

There is another subject on which physiologists have differ- 
ent opinions, and that is, whether the separate existences of 
twins commences at the same time or at different times? “The 
existence commences at the same time, and then one may, 
under such circumstances, be a male. and the other a female; 
for the order of the greatest excitement is sometimes reversed 
during that time.”’ 


Can you see the form of all your organs in this state? “Yes, 
to be sure I can.” The inside as well as the outside of the 
organs? “Yes, and I must of course, you will see, see every 
part of them, or I could not tell the situation and number of 
the poles in the organs.” Do you know anything of anatomy 
in your natural waking state? “No, nothing of any conse- 
quence. J have been blind from my infancy, and how could 
I know any thing of anatomy ?” : 

Is there any connection between the poles of the uterus and 
breasts, or mamme, besides that of the nerves? “Yes, they 
are connected by those large lines or chains I have described 
to you. One of them is connected with the poles of the uterus 


on one side, and with those of the breast on the other; and ` 


they consequently cross each other.” There is no such con- 
nection between the uterus and stomach? “Yes, there is the 
same kind of connection between the poles of the uterus and 
those of the stomach, and they cross each other in the same 
manner.” Why did you request me to press ou the vertebre 
while you was ascertaining the number of the poles in the or- 
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gans? “Because I could tell the situation and number of the 
poles better when you was pressing there.” How could you 
tell better when I was pressing there? “Because the nerves 
there are connected with the poles of the organs.” Do you 
see how the spinal nerves are connected with the spinal mar- 
mow, that great cord that is connected with the brain, and ex- 
tends down through the joints of the back bone? “Yes, those 
nerves are some of them connected with the front and some 
with the back part of it.” (AA, fig. 26.) Do you see any thing 
on the nerves connected with the back part of it near the joint ? 
(ganglions of the spinal nerves.) “Yes, I see a bunch or round 


thing that has a small pole on it on each nerve.” You see the - 


same things on the nerves that are connected with the front 
part of the spinal marrow? “No, I don’t. There is no bunch 
or round things on them like those on the back part.” There 
ain’t,ha? ‘No, not that I can see. If there is any there I 
can’t see them.” Miss, I have done with you now, and you 
can now speak to Mr. Sunderland, who wants to talk with you 
about the phrenological organs. “How do you do, Mr. Sun- 
derland?” taking him at the same time: by the hand, and 
shaking it heartily. 

These extraordinary revelations excite the greatest astonish- 
ment iu the minds of anatomists and physiologists, who are 
- the best judges of their correctness. A question may be very 
naturally suggested that might lessen their importance in some 
degree in the minds of some persons, and that is whether she 
could not possibly have received some of her knowledge, at 
least, through my mind. 


In answer to this question I can state, first, that such an ob- 
jection was felt and anticipated before the examination was 
commenced, and every precaution that was suggested to my 
mind was taken advantage of to prevent such a result. She 
was separated entirely from a person who had a most extraor- 
dinary influence over her in the mesmeric state, and I magnet- 
ised her the first and only time for the above examination, to 
prevent or lessen any influence Mr. Sunderland might be sup- 
posed to have over her mind who had been in the habit of 
magnetising her. Besides, I had long been in the habit of 
changing my mind in an instant from one subject to another, 
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—had long trained myself to it and endeavored to exercise it 
in the above examination in such a manner as to prevent her 
from learning any thing from me, and so much so that in the 
last question I tried hard to impress-upon her mind a belief 
that there were ganglions on the motor or spinal nerves con 
nected with the front part of the spinal cord. 

Again, she described the connection between the left kidney 
end spleen, a fact I had so entirely forgotten as to be induced. 
to examine the books to see if there was any visible connee- 
tion between them. But a circumstance occurred which set- 
tled this question fully and satisfactorily, for we commenced 
an argument with her, and tried with great earnestness to in- 
duce her to yield her opinion, but without the lest effect. 

I afterwards commenced an examination of an educated 
lady, magnetized by Mr. Sunderland, and went through the 
examination in the same manner as I did with the above 
mentioned girl, and with the same results. She confirmed in 
the most minute manner the number and situation of the poles 
in the brain, lungs, heart, stomach, pancreas, plexuses, mesen- 
tery, liver, spleen, kidnies, uterus, ovaries, tongue, and orifices, 
and the connection between the. left kidney and spleen, and 
also the connection between the uterus and breast, and the 
uterus and stomach, &c., &c. Mr. Sunderland then commenc- 
ed an examination of the joints of the limbs and spine, each 
of which she said had two poles, one for extending and the 
other for flexing the body aud limbs, when Mr. Sunderland 
commenced demonstrating that fact, by exciting the different 
or positive and negative poles of the elbow joint, situated at 
the points of the insertions of the muscles, one near the upper 
and the other near the inner side of the condyle of the humerus, 
when she would extend and flex her arm, alternately, by ex- 
citing in the sliglitest manner the different poles. He produced 
the same result by-exciting the different poles of the wrist, on 
the opposite sides of it, and also by exciting the different poles 
on the opposite sides of the joints of the fingers. 

He then held the point of a penknife near the organ of 
Causality, on the right side, when she began to move her head 
from it. He then held it near the same organ on the left side, 
when she began to move her head towards it, and on inquir- 


ing the cause of her doing so, she answered, “It pulls, oh! 
VOL. V.—NO. 2 
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take itaway.’’ He then held the point of the knife near the 
organ of Amativeness, on the right side, when she again ob- 
served, “It pulls’? He then held it near the same organ of 
the left side, when she soon began to move her head from it, 
and on inquiring why she did so, she observed, “ It pushes.,’’ 

On holding the point of the knife over the top and centre of 
the brain, she soon cried out as before, “it pulls,” thus demon- 
strating an exact correspondence in the number and order of 
arrangement of the different poles in the brain. 

She gives a charming description of the magnetism of the 
brain, in which she says it appears very light, the intensity of 
which is greatest in the centre of the poles, from which bright 
lines radiate in every direction like rays of light: that there 
is one small pole in each organ of the brain, besides those in the 
organs of Causality and Amativeness, which she describes as 
being comparatively very large, and the great pole in the cen- 
tre, connected every where with those if the circumference, 
and they with each other. . 


On directing her attention to the color of the brain, she said 
the inner part of it was very white, and the outer part around 
thelittle poles in the organs wa sofa reddish color, and besides 
there were two bodies of the same reddish color on each side 
(great superior ganglions) near the centre of the brain and a 
littlé forwatd of the centre of the great pole. 

On a second examination in the same somniscient state, I 
directed her attention to the appearance of the top of the 
brain, which she described as having an uneven convoluted 
surface, when I presented her with the plate of the top of the 
brain, printed with a very light or pale red ink, which she 
placed over her stomach, and said the top of the brain looked 
very much like it. I then requested her to tell me the color of 
the plate she was holding over her stomach, when she answer- 
ed it was “a very light red or flesh color.” I then presented 
her with the side view of the brain and cerebellum, fig. 23, 
printed with the same ink, which she applied to the stomach, 
and said it lookad very much like the side of the brain, and 
recognised the cerebellum and the color of the plate as before. 
She also noticed the situation of the cerebellum in which she 
said the large poles in the back part of the head were situated. 
Í then requested her to tell me whether there w any other 
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poles in the cerebellum, except the large ones she had describ. 
ed, when she answered, “Yes, there are two small poles be- 
tween the large poles in the back part of the cerebellum.” 
(See the vermieular process, or processus vermicularis) B, 
&g. 28. 

On directing her attention again to the great superior 
ganglions, a a, fig. 26,she said there was one small pole-in 
each, in front of the centre of the great pole in the brain, and 
one very near the back part of it, in a little body of a reddish 
color (pineal gland e, fig. 26,) likethat in which the two little 
poles were situated, in front of the great.pole. I then inquired 
whether she could see any thing just behind the little reddish 
body with one pole, when she answered, “Yes, it looks hubby 
there. (See quadrigeminal bodies cc, d d, 26.) Can you see 
the spper part of the spinal cord connected with the brain? 
“Yes.” Arethere any polesin it? “Yes, there are two in it, 
in the little round or oval bodies.” (Olivaries bodies 73, fig. 26.) 
Are there no other poles there? “I can’t see,any more there.” 


Can you see the Jarge nerves along the back part of the spine 
connected with the spinal cord? “Yes.” Can you see any 


thing on them, or connected with them near the spine? She 
hesitated a moment and then said, “There is a place in each 
nerve there, that bulges out, and they look very light there. 
They glow with light, but I cannot see any poles in them dis- 
tinctly.” [A A, fig. 26.] 

I want you to look now and see whether you can see any 
one nerve extendiug from the brain along down the neck and 
front side of the spine.” [Great sympathetic nerve pp p, fig. 
29.] “Yes I can, and it has little small bulges in it.” Can you 
see anv thing in those small bulges? “Yes, I seea small pole 
in each one,—that’s ali.” What is that nerve connected with? 
“It is connected with those little places that bulge out.” Does 
it connect with any thing else? She hesitated, and then said, 
“Nerves go out of those little bulges to the organs.”” Do any 
of them go out tothe spine? “Some of them go to the spine, 
orsome of those in the spine go to them, I don’t know which.” 
Can yousee where that long nerve; you have be:n describing 
is connected with the brain? “Yes, it is connected with it just 
back of that hubby place.” [ce c,a a, fig. 28. It is connected 
with the brain at n, fig. 28.] 
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Can you see the centre of the great pole in the centre of the 
brain? “Yes, it looks like a little stem and very light.” How 
does it look around it? “Very dark.” 

You told me in our last examination that the poles of the 
uterus were connected with those of the stomach and those 
of the breasts, and that each connection crossed each other, 
and will you now tell me whether there is a pole at each of 
those places. “No, there is no poles where those lines cross 
each other. 

I now placed my finger over the parotid gland, directly un- 
der the lower point of her ear, and enquired whether she saw 
any thing under my finger, when she answered, “Yes, J see a 
little round thing under there.” What else do you see? “I 
see a little pole in it, that’s all.” Do you see any of those lit- 
tle round things along the side of your neck here? “Yes, I 
see a string of them along my neck and allthe way down in 
front of the spine. There isa string of them on the other 
side too, and.there is a little pole in every one of them.” 
Astonishing! These are lines of, or as we call them ganglia 
of lymphatic glands, extending from the ears to the lower part 
of the sacrum, called cervical, Inmber, and sacral glands, be- 


cause they extend along the front of all these vertebre. 

I placed my fingers over the thyroid glands, on the sides of 
the trachea, when ste said, “there was one small pole in each 
gland,” and on moving my fingers over the submaxillary 
glands unaer the jaw, she observed that each of them had one 
pole 

I now directed her attention to the brain again, and inquired 
whether she could observe any motion in the brain, when she 
answered, “Oh! yes, the brain is constantly in motion.” 
(Synchronous with that of the heart.) Yes, I know the brain 
` is constantly in motion from the action of the arteries, but { 
want to know whether you can see any motion when you are 
thinking or speaking, along the fine lines which radiate froin 
the centre of the large pole in the brain to its convolutions or 
organs? After a pause of two or three minutes, she answered, 
“Yes, I see a motion along those lines when I am thinking.” 
Can you see the nervesin your arms? “Yes, I see them very 
plain.” Raise your arm and tell me whether you can see any 
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motion along the nerves when you are moving it. “Yes, I 
can.” Which way do you see the motion? “Up so,” (point- 
ing from her hand toward her shoulder.) Now move your 
arm down. Did you see any motion then along the nerves? 
“Yes, it moved down.” How do you know there is ¢ny motion 
along the nerves when you think, or when you move your 


arm? “Because it looks dighter where it is moving along the 
nerves.” 


You told me the last time you were in this state that there 
was one large pole in each eye, and will you now tell me where 
they are situated, whether in the back, front part, or sides of 
the eye? She hesitated a moment and then said, “They are 
situated in the middle of the eye. Isn’t therea round, or oval 
thing in the middle of the eye that looks very clear?’’ Yes. 
“Well, the poles are there, in the middle of those round 
things,” (the lens.) 

You say the poles in your eyes are large poles? “Yes,” 
Are they as large as those in your stomach? “No, not quite 
so large”? “You say you see with your stomach, and now 
will you tell me how you see with your stomach? “I see 
with the poles of my stomach.” As you do with your eyes 
when you are awake? “Exactly so.’ Are the poles in the 
sides of the stomach, or in the space in the stomach? “They 
are in the space in the stomach.” Whereabouts in that space? 
“Here,” (placing her forefinger on the stomach, and each 
about two inches to the right and left of the median line.) 

Do you know any thing of anatomy in your natural waking 
state? “No, nothing.” l 

On a third examination in the same somniscient state, Mr. 
Sunderland inquired of her what she felt with, or what the 
sense of feeling was in; whether in her skin, flesh or bones; 
when she answered, “No, it is not in either of them.” Wat 
then do you feel with? “Idon’tknow.” Tf then took hold of 
her hand, and when pinching one of her fingers enquired, 
where does the sensation of pinching goto? “Jt goes along 
up my hand and arm to my head.” How do you know it goes 
there? “Because I can see a motion along the nerves from 
the pole where you are pinching my thumb to the brain.” 
How can you see a motion along the nerves? “Because it is 
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lighter where it is moving along.” What part of the brain 
does the sensation goto? “To the middle of the brain, I be- 
lieve.” Welt, the magnetic forces move along the nerves as. 
you have before described? “Yes, they do.’’*. Are not the 
sensations then in those forces? “Yes, to be sure they are.” 
Then do you not feel with them? “Oh! of course I do.”* 


Her attention was now directed to the two small poles be- 
tween the large poles of the cerebellum, (fig. 22,) by Mr. Sun- 
derland. She observed to him, “There are two small poles 
there between the large poles.” Where is the organ, or organs 
to which they belong? “Here,” [placing her finger on the 
jower part of the projection of the skull in the hollow of the 
neck.] Is there any connection between those small poles and 
that organ? [83 fig. 30.] ‘Yes, there is.? What organ is it 
that ennables you to move first in one direction, and then 
another,—to raise your arm, or move itdown? She hesitated 
a moment, and then placed her finger on the same organ again, 
and said, “it is here.” [See the opinions of Dr. Vimont, Solly, 
Reil, Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and Broussais, on the processus 
vernicularis B, fig. 28, in which these small poles are situated. 
Motive Power of Organic Life, page 62, 63.] Do you know 
the situation of the differcnt.organs of the brain? . “No, } 
don’t know the situation of any of them.” Is not that you 
have just had your finger on the organ of motion? “Yes, 1 
suppose it is.” 

This lady’s countenance and manner had been constantly 
very serious, and in fact very solemn during the time occupied 
in these examinations, and he now determined to produce a 
change in both if possible. He accordingly excited the organs 
of Ideality first, and then Mirthfullness, when she began to. 
smile and then pulled his fingers away from that organ. He 
then excited the organs of time, and then of tune, when she 
began to sing witha full voice and with great melody. When 
she had finished the song, he invited her to take a seat at the 
piano, which invitation she accepted with great eagerness, and 
astonished and delighted us with the deep-toned melody of 


* This fact is demonstrated in various experiments upon persons in 
this state, and is on many accounts, a very important addition to our 


knowledge. 
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her voice, and of the piano. She then played three or four of 
her favorite and lively tunes, accompanied with her voice, in 
a manner that has been rarely if ever equalled. 


The results of these examinations* are the most extraordi- 
nary and the most important to mankind of any that has been 
obtained on any subject in modern times. The commence- 
ment of our existence in a simple magnetic phenomena, and 
the development of the manner in which the organs and 
limbs are successively formed and moved, as disclosed in the 
somniscient state, isa beautiful example of the order and sim- 
plicity of manner in which nature uniformly executes her 
work; and motion in man, it will now be conceded, is the re- 
sult of his organized and consequently powerful magnetic 
forces like that in other organized bodies, according precisely 
with the theory I have long since tanght and demonstrated on 
the magnetised rings, and not to the feeble capillary attraction 
and repulsion of inorganized bodies, called endosmos and ex- 
osmos, as taught by modern physiologists. 


The magnetism of the human system, as disclosed by these 
examinations, requires a very extended commentary, for which 
Ihave no room in this work, and which must consequently be 
deferred to a future period. I can therefore only allude to a 
few facts, the novelty or importance of which may not be 
noticed or understood by the reader. One of these is the situ- 
ation of the great pole i, within the triangle formed by the 
small poles in the pineal (ganglion) s, and the great superior 
ganglions, a a, fig. 26, and the division of the brain and cere- 

_ bellum into four equal parts by the magnetic equators e f, and 
rs, fig. 22. 

The sensations are in the magnetic forces, and are attracted 
from the different parts of the body along the nerves and 
spinal marrow to the centre of the brain, and from thence 
along its fibres to its convolutions, the reservoirs of the inclina- 
tions, which are inherent in and belong to the sensations, like 


* Mr. L. N. Fowlers Phrenologist, who was present at one of these 
examinations, informs me that he has since examined two boys at Bos- 
ton in the somniscient state, on the subject of the number and situation 
of the poles in the organs, with the same results as those obtained in 
these cases. 
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the expansions to repulsions, and the contractions to the attrac- 
tions of these forces. 4 

In the act of thinking, these forces move from the great pole 
in the centre of the brain, to the conyolutions or phrenological 
organs, and from these intellectual organs to the great pole in 
the centre. We therefore think by the action of these forces, 
and our will or the engineer which determines our actions, by | 
the directions of our inclinations, must consequently be situat- 
ed inthe pole in the centre of the brain. 

The heart, the great centre of motion of the system, is mag- 
netised with five large poles like the brain, by which motions 
are produced in this organ, and extended to every part of the 
body. The other organs have poles for the purposes of diges- 
tion, secretion and ex¢retion, &c., and the orifices of the ali- 
mentary canal for the purpose of opening and shutting them, 
and for attracting the fluids or semi-fluids along these tubes. 

Number of large poles in the organs.—Brain 5; eyes 2; 
ears 2; lungs 2; heart 5; stomach 2; liver 2; spleen 2; 
pancreas 2; kidnies 2 ; bladder 2; uterus 2; ovaries 2; vagina 
2; breasts or mammae 2; solar plexus 2; mesentery 2. 

The orifices have each one large pole, viz:—Tongue 1 ; 
larynx 1; pharynx 1 ; cardiac orifice of the stomach 1 ; pyloric 
orifice do, 1; ileo-ceecal valve 1; anus 1. 

The ganglions of vegetable life, or those connected with 
the great sympathetic nerve, including those of the solar 
plexus, have each one small pole. 

The ganglions of phrenic life, or those of the brain and cere- 
bellum, ee, fig. 29, including the olivary bodies, ii, and 
ganglions of the spinal nerves, kA hk, have each one small 


pole. 

Secreting system.—The lymphatic glands of this system, 
including those of the mesentery, have each one small pole. 
These poles are alternately negative and positive, and not only 
secrete a fluid in these glands, but change its negative and 
positive character alternately, and at the same time attract the 
fluid secreted along the lymphatic vessels to the heart. 

Excreting system.—Yhere are no poles discovered in the 
mucous glands of the mucous membranes, or in the skin, in 
the somniscient state, but numerous nerves are seen to termi- 
nate in these membranes, and in the skin. 

The convolutions of the brain, or phrenological organs, 
have each one small pole.—Motive Power of the Human 
System. . 
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ARTICLE III. 


PHRENOLOGICAL PACTS. 


Phrenology is often right when it is supposed to be wrong. In 
hundreds of instances, where I have been supposed to be in error, 
` the result has gone to sustain and confirm the science. A few facts 
of this class, while they will doubtless prove interesting to the 
readers of the Journal, will also show that it is safe to rely on n Phre- 
nology, even though it contradicts the conduct of those whom it 
condemns. , 

In 1835, at a time when Phrenology was under discussion in 
Baltimore, Md., one of the advocates of the science, while defend- 
ing it, was requested to give off the Phrenological character of 
Wm. Guinn Jones, of that city, who, at that time, was President 
of the Young Men’s Athenzum, an editor of one of their most re- 
spectable and influential papers, a member of the church, and 
standing first in the first circles of Baltimore, so that he was trusted 
to any extent, and even allowed inside the post-office during the 
assorting of the mail. The examiner and the person examined 
were well acquainted; and, in making the examination, he said to 
him: “ Why, Jones, if I were not acquainted with you, I should at 
once pronounce you a down-right rascal, for you have no Con- 
scientiousness, but prodigious Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness. 
You would not hesitate to appropriate to yourself what belonged to 
others. I could not trust you out of sight.” This decision of the 
Phrenologist was thought really monstrous; for all in Baltimore 
considered Jones one of the most worthy young men in that city. 
But there were the organs. They stood out in bold relief. That 
Phrenology made him out a real rascal was perfectly apparent ; 
but that his character was directly the opposite was equally posi- 
tive. Thus the issue rested for weeks—till the last of May, 1835, 
—when Jones was arrested for robbing the post-office. Scarcely 
ever, on any occasion, has it fallen to my lot to witness as much 
surprise—as much perfect astonishment—as was evinced on the 
occasion of his arrest: None dared believe it, and yet the facts 
were proved upon him, and he was sent to the penitentiary—thus 
confirming most fully the predictions of Phrenology. 

I had the above from an eye witness of the examination of the 
Phrenologist, and, what is more, from an opponent of the science. 
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He prefaced the facts much as follows: “Though I have no faith 
in Phrenology, yet I must give it the credit of guessing right at 
Yeast once ;”’ and then proceeded to narrate what he heard a Phre- 
nologet say of Jones, while his character yet stood unblemished. 


The supposed failure of Phrenology in regard to Rathbone, the 
forger, of Buffalo, was trumpeted all over the union. Scarcely a 
peper but copied it; it was in every body’s mouth, and has been 
cast in my teeth a thousand times. The examination was made by 
Sims, in the Rochester jail. Thinking to test him, they took him 
to the jail, had him blind-folded, and then, instead of introducing 
prisoners, as was proposed, they brought forward several citizens, 
manacled in irons as though they had been convicts. When Rath- 
bone was brought forward, he was pronounced a talented scoundrel, 
capable of forgery, counterfeiting, and swindling on the largest 
scale, &c When the Phrenologist was told of his supposed error, 
he replied, that if that man was not in prison, he ought to be, and 
would be if he was not careful. Then Rathbone was the father of 
Buffalo ; now he is in Auburn State-prison. 

This is not the only warning Phrenology has given the peopie 
of Rochester. In 1840, I lectured there with marked success, and, 
“after one of my lectures, was asked to examine the head of a fine, 
portly looking gentleman, whom I pronounced a splendid speaker, 
and an Episcopalian. I discovered an utter absence of Conscien- 
ftousness, with strong animal propensities, especially Amativeness. 
He stood very high as an orator—one of the first in that vicinity— 
and, as a clergyman, universally esteemed and beloved. Few 
men stood as high in the estimation of any community as the Rev. 
Mr. Van Zandt then stood in the estimation of the citizens of Ro- 
chester. The fact that I had examined his head, spread like wild- 
fre through the city, and scores asked me what for a head Mr. Van 
Zandt had. To a few of the first, I answered, that he was destitute 
of Consctentiousness. The marks of astonishment that followed 
this annunciation, were many and strong, and I was often rebuked 
by the declaration, that he was a clergyman of the first standing in 
the place, and that his character stood above even suspicion. Ian- 
swered, “ Minister or no minister, he has no conscience.” I after- 
wards examined his head and gave him a written description of 
character, in which I stated in plain terms, that he had few and 
feeble compunctions of conscience ; that he seldom felt guilty ; and 
that conscientious scruples seldom influenced him. J also added, 
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that love of the other sex was a besetting sin, and that if govemed 
at all, it was governed with the utmost difficulty. It was really a 
predominant quality, and unrestrained by moral feeling. In his 
chart, I marked Amativeness 7, or at the very top of my scale, and 
Conscientiousness only 3, with a minus—too feeble to exert any 
restraining influence upon such powerful Amativeness. 

The above occurred in January, 1841, and, in a few months af- 
terwards, he was apprehended, tried, and convicted of seduction, 
and that of a most flagrant character. When news of his appre- 
hension and probable guilt came out in the Rochester papers, a 
young man then in my employ, who had resided in Rochester, and 
knew the high moral and religious standing of Mr. Van Zandt, ab- 
solutely refused to believe a word of its truth, alledging that such 
an act from such a man was impossible, and maintained that some 
enemy had done ‘this out of personal ill will to Mr. V. Z. or to 
Grace Church, of which he was rector. But the moment I heard 
of it, I pronounced it true, from what I knew of his developments, 
and then told him what I have already stated in regard to his want 
of Conscientiousness, and the predominance of Amativeness. Still, 
as he was not a full believer in Phrenology, he would not believe 
it possible that Van Zandt was the guilty man represented. 


With the result, all are familiar. His trial, and the facts evolved, 
were so recently published in nearly every paper in the Union, that 
they need not be repeated here. Is it not high time that the citi- 
zens of Rochester were believers in Phrenology. Twice have they 
been warned by that science before the crimes were committed, 
that when they were committed they might “ believe that” Phre- 
nology “ is true.” . 

At Dedham, Mass., at a public double-test examination, I found 
„Color small in a man somewhat noted as a painter, and described 
it accordingly. My brother (L. N. Fowler) followed me before 
the same audience, (he not having heard or seen my description,) 
and he also gave the man small Color. This was considered as a 
great mistake, and being made by both of us, the science suffered 
exceedingly. Some believers in Phrenology, unwilling that the 
science should be so signally at fault, put several questions, with the 
design of palliating the supposed mistake; but this only made the 
matter worse and worse. After these questions had been put and 
answered, in order to bring the matter out plainly, and as it really 
was, I said to the audience, “ Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to put 
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to this gentleman“a single question that will settle the whole mat- 
ter. We maintain that his talents as a painter depend on art and 

. pradice, not on a natural, intuitive observation and recollection of 
colors. If this faculty be large, he can at least tell the color of his 
wife’s eyes, but if he cannot, you will of course concede that Phre- 
nology is right.” “ And now, sir, what is the color of your wife’s 
eyes?” “cI can’t tell? was his answer; and yet he wanted to tell, 
because he felt cut by our pronouncing him deficient in a quality in 
which he really prided himself. Instantly the whole audience were 
turned in our favor as strongly as they had the moment before been - 
against us. 

At Danton, on the eastern shore of Maryland, I examined pub- 
lly the head of a man who had very small Approbativeness and 
Conscientiousness, and prodigious Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, 
and Combativeness, with feeble Benevolence. His head was near- 
ly round, very wide from ear to ear in proprotion to its length, 
short upon the top, conical, and low. The instant I touched his 
head, I recoiled back involuntarily as from a serpent, exclaiming, 
“No Conscientiousness! not a bit! No Approbativeness! No 
feeling of shame! Perfectly regardless of the opinions of his fel- 
low men! Utterly regardless of moral principle; without any con- 
scientious scruples, and cruel and selfish in the extreme!” Though 
respectably dressed, yet I have seldom found as bad a head without 
the walls of a prison. His vital temperament predominated. 

The next morning, I was informed that he had been arrested, and 
was soon to be tried for a most inhuman manslaughter of a female 
slave. She was to be his slave till a certain age, when she was to 
be free. By threats and falsehoods, he had already kept her six 
years beyond that time. Of this she was conscious, and finally 
broke away and went to see an old woman, some fourteen miles 
distant, who knew when she had a right to her freedom. He fol- 
lowed and found her. After whipping her most inhumanly, he tied - 
one end of a rope to her neck, and the other end to the neck of his 
horse; thus he drove home at full speed; sometimes dragging her 
by the neck, when she could not keep up with him, and every now 
and then beating her in a most barbarous and shocking manner; 
and this too when she was about to become a mother. Though 
in the prime of life, and possessed of a powerful constitution, yet 
she died of her wounds the next day. His treatment was described 
as most horrible. Some of his neighbors began to inquire into the 
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matter, and he ran away at the time into Delaware: but was soon 
apprehended and brought back in chains; still he exhibited no 
traces of either remorse or shame when surrounded by his neigh- - 
bors, who knew the grounds upon which he was apprehended. 
When I saw’him, he was bailed out, but walked erect, and put on 
as bold an air asif he had never done a sinful act. This female 
determined to leave him at the time she did that her child might 
not be born a slave; and it was the apprehended lose of this un- 
born slave that so enraged his Acquisitiveness and Destructiveness. 

Not long since, at a blindfold examination, a gentleman was 
brought forward whose Amativeness was large, and also indicated 
- great activity. I dwelt upon it as much as was deemed proper ; 
but was regarded as grossly in error; because he had not shown 
the ordinary attentions to ladies which men generally pay them. 
On account of this failure, he came up a second time, after I had 
examined several other heads, but the result was the same. A 
friend of the science then asked me if I had not made a mistake 
about that organ. I answered, “ Not unless his bumps are wrong.” 
Disbelievers in the science now triumphed gloriously, while believ- 
ers held down their heads, and smoothed over the alledged mistake 
by saying that even the best would miss it sometimes. So entirely 
unexceptionable had, his life been in this and other respects, that 
no one ever suspected his possessing more than an ordinary share 
of this propensity. But the scales soon turned. It soon leaked out 
that some twenty years before, he had been obliged to pay for an 
illegitimate child, aud that the same was true of one or more of his 
brothers. 

In hundreds of other similar instances, I have corrected the opin- 
ions entertained by communities in regard to particular persons, 
and came out right in the end, although at first apparently in error. 
Indeed, when I am certain as to the size of organs, I feel as sure of 
the accompanying characteristics as I could be of the results of a 
mathematical problem when the specific data are given. 

in preparing this article, I hesitated as to the propriety of giving 
the.names of persons and places, lest I should injure the feelings of 
those named ; but these facts are facts, and it is due to Phrenology 
that they be recorded; and if they rested on my “ tpse dizit” alone, 
they would carry less conviction than if they had the additional 
support of a reference to persons and places; which, however, I 
thought best to omit in the last case. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


DR. BUCHANAN’S DISCOVERIES. 


Unt. within a few days, Dr. Buchanan’s labors in Phrenology, 
have been confined exclusively to the west and south. He has just 
completed a course of Lectures at Clinton Hall, in this city, to a 
class something below one hundred, and another to a private class 
of about thirty, many of whom were physicians. Another course is 
announced at Rutger’s Institute. Two or three of his Lectures to 
his private class, were attended by the Editor, a synopsis of which 
will doubtless be interesting to the readers of the “ Phrenological 
Journal. 

Until his arrival in New-York, the Phrenologists of the east have 
been unable to ascertain by what means he excited the organs. 
That agent appears to be AnmaL Macnemism, under the name of 
the Weurauric Fluid ; and Phrenology, with his additions and dis- 
coveries, he calls Nevroocy. He is certainly an excellent mag- 
netiser, and is the author of some valuable discoveries ; but to what 
extent they may be relied upon, is to me a matter of doubt, and 
require farther proof. In regard to his newly discovered organs, I 
have more confidence than in his changing the position of some of 
the old ones. For the last ten years, I have been engaged almost 

cantinnally in examining heads by the old locations, with what suc- 
cess the public are left to determine. At all events they have given 
myself and brother no little credit for making correct observations, 
These observations have been predicated solely upon the old loca- 
tions of the organs; nor am I willing to abandon the old locations 
til proof of his new locations, of a character even more positive 
than that already seen of the old ones, compels me to make the 
change. Still, I shall endeavour to hold myself open to conviction. 
One thing is certain, that if the old locations are to be abandoned, 
or even essentially modified, I shall give up all hope of ever esta- 
bishing the new locations of the organs, or applying Phrenology 
practically, by the present method of manipulation. ` Adopt his’ 
views, and the examination of heads must be abandoned as utterly 
impracticable. This I cannot consent to do on slight grounds, nor 
in haste. The newly discovered organs may, and doubtless do ex- 
ist; but I have too many striking confirmations of the old locations 
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of the organs, for a moment to doubt their correctness, and should 
as soon think of distrusting my eyes as of distrusting them. 


Dr. B.’s new method of examining heads, certainly deserves at- 
tention. It consists of having a person, highly susceptible to the 
magnetic influence, place his little finger upon the respective or- 
gans, guided as to their position by the magnetic current of each 
organ, and then receiving the impressions given off by that mag- 
netic current, by which he professes to tell the present state of the 
organ, whether it has recently been excited or depressed, inflamed 
or deddened, &c.; thus inferring the condition of the organs for 
years past. If this can really be done, it will certainly be of the 
utmost importance; much more so than the present method of 
manipulation ; so that I would willingly exchange the present 
method of examining heads for his, provided that I can but be 
convinced that it may be relied upon. 

But by far the most important department of Dr. B.’s discoveries 
is that relating to the healing art. He professes to be able to re- 
store diseased organs ; that is, effect cures by magnetizing the co- 
operative organs (poles) in the face. He maintains, what has al- 
ready been suggested in the Journal, as one of the results of our 
scientific sittings in New-York, that every organ in the body has 
its organ also in the brain, and its co-operative organ (we call it 
pole) in the face, by magnetizing which the function of the organ 
can be modified at pleasure, so as to be rendered more or less ac- 
tive, and so as to be restored froin a diseased to a healthy condi- 
tion, In the application of magnetism to the cure of diseases, I 
have tmplicit confidence. But, without a knowledge of Phreno- 
logy, and, especially, without the discovery that the heart, stomach, 
liver, and every organ of the body, have their organs in the brain, 
and their correlative organs in the face, this application of magnet- 
ism to the removal of diseases would be comparatively powerless. 
But, the two united, place every organ of the body under our con- 
trol, to be excitec, and their power of function augmented, or to be 
soothed, and their morbid or inflamed action subdued. A synopsis 
of the effects produced by Dr. B. upon the physical organs, was 
given in the last number of Vol. IV. 

Dr. B. stated in his lecture, to which allusion has just been made, 
that the brain was the instrument of every physical function, as 
well as of all the mental operations; that every organ communi- 
cated with the brain by means of the Neurauriç (magnetic) fluid ; 
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that this inflaence operated diagonally as regards the brain and the | 
body ; that the left hemisphere of the brain controlled and operated 
wpon the organs in the right side of the body, and vice versa ;* 
that this principle was not proved by anatomy, but by experiment ; 
that some little sympathy existed between the right lobe ‘of the 
brain and the right side of the body, by means of the diagonal sym- 
pathy already alluded to; that each of these physical and mental 
@rgans in the brain, had its correlative organ in the face ; that mag- 
actic passes made from the forehead, backwards and downward, to- 
wards the cerebellum, were soothing and invigorating; that those 
wade from the crown towards the chin, were debilitating and re- 
laxing ; that the upper part of the forehead, and indeed the whole 
of the head before the ears, was relaxing; that behind the ears, 
‘was exciting and stimulating; that the upper portion of the head 
‘was soothing, but the upper and back, though soothing, was not 
telaxing, but gave nerve and tone to the system; that the whole 
of the base was exciting and tonic; that the back portion of the 
top region, gave moral energy; that the whole of the base of the 
beam, wae bane in its character, low, animal; that the base of the 
forehead was weak and wicked, while the base of the back part of 
the head was powerful and wicked, and the base of the forehead 
was malicious without power; that the base of the brain is 
necessary to life; that the back part of the brain was indis- 
penseble to moral power and vigor; that a brain narrow at 

the base accomplished but little; that the doctrine of anta- 
gonistic organs obtained throughout all organs; that when 
the base was weak it should be stimulated; and so if the top 
of the head predominated in action; that small or feeble or- 
gens abso should be stimulated so as to restote proportionate 
actidn, as disproportionate action was detrimental and painful, 
sid induced disease; that the organ of Calorification which 
keats the system, was nearly in the centre of the brain, and 
had its correlative organ in the chin; that its antagonist, the 
“Ongeti-of ‘Refrigeration, was over the ears, about the middle 
of AA Secretiveness, producing the cool and refreshing; that 
the organ of animal sleep, an organ which arrests the opera- 
tion of the intellectual organs by antagonizing them is 
just behind and below the organ of Cautiousness, that 

> A statement and confirmation of this principle, is to be found on 
page 5t of Phrenology and Physiology applied to Education And Self. 
Improvement, 
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Consciousness, its antagonist, is in the centre of the forehead 5 
that the intellect expends the energies of the base of the brain ; 
the lower portion of which was irritating; that there was an 
organ of dreaming, the lower portion of Ideality; that, like 
Ideality, it gave a castle-building disposition; and dreamed 
when the person wa3 awake; that the organs which require 
excitement, are easily excited; that thé face was the compen- 
dium of all the organs; that every mental action changes the 
‘physiological action; that if the communication between these 
correlative or conductive organs were in the face and their 
true organs in the head cut off; the functions of active organs 
would be felt, but could not be expressed in the face; that 
these conductor organs in the face were not the frue organs, 
only their medium of manifestation; that when these conduc- 
tor organs in the face were excited, when their true organs 
‘were not in action, their functions would be manifested but 
not felt; that if the conductor organ of Mirthfulness were ex- 
cited but the organ of Mirthfalness itself not in action, there 
would be laughing without any feeling of the mirthful; that 
striking acurve from the cheek bone along the muscles of the 
cheeks to the hollow of the chin the inside of the circle would 
embrace the conductor organs of the brain, but that the con- 
ductor organs of the body were out side of this circle; that 
the conductor organs of the cerebral organs are inverted those 
organs over the eye having their conductor organs immedi- 
ately below the eye; while those that are higher up and far- 
ther back, have their conductor organs lower down in the 
face; that the beard was given to man to protect their con- 
ductor organs ; that the conductor organs of the internal or- 
gans, are before the ears; hence, that passes made downward 
before the ears to the chin, would stimulate the digestive 
apparatus; that perspiration was im the outer portions of the 
_ chin; that the part of the face immediately about the mouth 
gave expiration, or threw out; that the range out side of 
these including that largest muscle shown if laughing or the 
cheek proper gave inspiration ; that a flat face denoted in- . 
spiration ; a round one expiration; that the conductor or- 
gans of the gastric region are in the zigomatic arch; that near 
this was the organ of disease ; that great care should be taken 
not to excite this region, and also not to excite the organ of 
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mortality, or organ between Hope and Veneration; that the 
organ of vićałity was in the cerebellum, by stimulating which 
& poor person would be sustained and fattened ; that the 

' cerebellum sustained the whole system, and appropriated 
food &e., to the nourishment of the system; that a large cere- 
bellum would fatten the system by appropriating a greater 
proportion of the same amount of food to nourishment than a 
smaller cerebellum ; hence, a sinall cerebellum caused a lean 
spare person, and a large cerebellum rendered one fat; and 
much of a similar character. 

The Editor is free to say that he thinks he has received some 
benefit in his own person, by having the organs of the stomach, 
liver, &c., magnetized in harmony with Dr. B.’s doctrines. 
Some of his experiments were certainly striking, and quite 
satisfactory. At least his views certainly deserve investigation ; 
yet he is somewhat given to making speculative inferences, 
and is apt to claim too much for his own discoveries, and to 
regard all the rest of Phrenologists as novices. 


ARTICLE V. 


PHRENOLOGY, versus MATERIALISM. 


Phrenology is often unjustly accused of favoring Material- 
ism and leading to infidelity, whereas it in truth confutes both. 
In its leading doctrine, namely, that one portion of the brain 
thinks, another is used to manifest anger, another kindness, 
and so of each of the other manifestations, there is evidently 
no more Materialism than there is in the opposite doctrine 
that the whole brain thinks, the whole is employed to manifest 
anger, the whole kindness, &c. Whatever of Materialism 
appertains to Phrenology, appertains to it solely on the ground 
that it recognizes the braia as the instrument of thought and 
feeling, a doctrine quite as universally admitted by, anti-phre- 
nologists as by phrenologists, so that the former are Material- 
ists inthe same way and degree in which the latter are. 
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But to be more specific. So far from favoring Materialism, 
Phrenology furnishes stronger arguments against that doctrine, 
and in favor of the immortality of the soul, than can be drawn 
from any other source, one of which we willadduce. 

Materialism-asserts that the mind is only an emanation or 
condition of organized matter—that the brain is the mind, and 
the mind the brain, or at least the product of the brain when 
active,and that they are not two substances or entities. Now 
it is plain that if phrenology can point out a single instance of 
a difference between the condition of the two, if it can show 
that one is dormant whilst the other is active, or one strong 
whilst the other is feeble; it thereby overthrows the whole 
doctrine of Materialism, by showing that they are two entities, 
and that each is not always as the other. 

What then, are the facts in the case? Take the organ of 
Eventuality or memory of facts. This organ,and also this 
kind of memory is powerfully developed in children, especial- . 
ly boys. The centre of their foreheads is usually swollen out 
beyond the other portions, and they literally never forget facts 
or what they have seen or heard. In relation to men, es- 
pecially old men, the tables are reversed. Their organs of 
Eventuality are usually small, and their memory of facts short 
and indistinct. And yet these very men, whilst they forget 
the events of the day, or the week before, recollect clearly 
and accurately the events of childhood. This shows that after 
the scenes of their childhood have passed through their vigor- 
ous organ of Eventuality into a mental state, the after condi- 
tion of the organ differs from that of the faculty, and hence 
that they are éwo substances : the organ being weak, but the 
faculty vigorous. ` an 

Having shown that there is a difference between the given 
state of one organ and its faculty, the inference is clear that 
the same may be true of the other faculties. At all events, 
having pointed out a difference between the present condition 
of the one compared with that of the other, we have estab- 
lished the principle, that vital organization is not mind, and 
that they are two entities, which completely upsets Material- 
ism. 

An equally powerful argument against Materialism might 
be drawn from Veneration, which is adapted to the worship 
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of a God—of a spiritual being, and this adaptation of a phre- 
nological faculty in man to a spiritual Being, proves that there 
ès a spiritual Being. By thus establishing the existence of a 
Spiritual Being, we again overthrow Materialism; because 
the very existence of a Spiritual state of being, independent 
of mattcr, is incompatible with Materialism. 

Marvellousness is also adapted to a world of spirits, and 
this proves that there isa world of spirits adapted to Marvel- 
lousness: for in no instance do we find one thing adapted to 
a second without the existence of the second adapted to that 
of the first. But having completely routed the objection, 
“foot and horse,” by the first argument, we do not deem it 
necessary to expand the other arguments, for why should we 
continue to pelt that which is dead ? 


ARTICLE VI. 


PHRENO MAGNETISM. 


Among the almost innumerable experiments made in all 
parts of the country by applying Magnetism to the excitement 
of the Phrenological faculties, the following, though not more 
striking than many others, deserves at least a permanent 
record, and may be relied npon as correct in all its particulars, 
except that this description falls far below the reality described. 
It was related to the Editor by Mr. Wilkins, keeper of the 
City Hotel: (A Temperance House) at Utica, N. Y., and was 
witnessed by some twenty persons. The magnetizer was Mr. 
T. A. Holt, a very worthy and gifted experimenter in Mag- 
netism. The subject was a young man, rather small and 
slender, who came to Mr. Holt to be magnetized for pain and 
oppression in the chest. After Mr. H. had magnetized him, 
some one requested him to magnetize the organs of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness. This was no sconer done 
than the young man sprang from his seat, clenched in with 
Mr. H., and floored him as if he had been a child, and grasped 
his neck, and throttled him till he was black and blue, when 
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he was partly diverted and partly held till Mr. H. could get 
sufficiently relieved to make the passes upward from these or-. 
gans, when the combative manifestation ceased instantly. 

A day or two afterwards, this young man came again to be 
magnetized. Some twenty men, boarders and others, were 
witnessing the operation, when some one suggested magnetiz- 
ing his Combativeness and Destructiveness again. This Mr. 
H. feared todo. After refusing to yield to repeated solicita- 
tions, Mr. H. was finally rallied and laughed at for being 
afraid, when there were twenty able bodied men in the room, 
ready to protect him from harm, and all abundantly sufficient 
to hadie any man. Finally Holt yielded, and slightly magnet- 
ized these organs. The young man caught the cushions of 
the sofa on which he was sitting, and tried to tear them in 
pieces. Some one, wishing to enjoy the sport, called out to 
Mr. H. to magnetize them more. Scarcely had Mr. H. re- 
touched them, when he sprang from his seat, with the appar- 
ent strength of a giant, and with a power both of muscle, and, 
will absolutely irresistible, caught a large heavy sofa, which 
it would require two men to handle, and jerked it about and 
placed it in different positions as though it were a trifle. So 
energetic was his manner, and so amazing his strength, that 
all present made for the door as fast as Cautiousness could 
make them. He followed, and coming to the dining room 
door, against which four persons stood on the inside, to prevent 
his entering, he pushed it open as though it had been unbraced. 
Whilst dallying about the door, Mr. Wilkins said he went up 
behind him, and threw his arms around the young man’s 
waist and clasped them. Notwithstanding the immense ad- 
vantage thus gained over him, the moment the magnetized 
wished to disengage himself he did so with a sudden jerk 
utterly irresistable. Said Mr. W.,“he tore away from me 
with as much ease as I could tear myself from a child two 
years old. I felt perfectly powerless in his hands, and yet I 
am as strong as most men.” He dallied back and forth in the 
entrv in quest of some object on which to exert his prodigious 
energies, till a door was partly opened by one who had fled 
behind it for safety, and he passed out into the back yard, and 
thence into the street. In going out, he passed a two horse 
sleigh, loaded with a hogshead full of water, standing with 
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its hind end towards his path ; catching it by the hind end af 
its rove, he tipped it over as if it had been a hand-sled with a 
pail of water on it, not even stopping to lift, but tipping it 

over in an instant, while he was passing to the street ; thus 
doing without stopping, what would have required the united 
muscolar energies of several men. In the street, he fell upon 
a horse and cutter, tied to a tree, and catching up the back part 
of the cutter, he slammed and dashed it one side and another 
til he saw a shop-mate of his passing, when taking after him, 
he caught him by the skirte of his surtout, and tore it. off of 
Bim instantly, and then tore it into shreds ; but the shop-mate 
himself escaped. He then ran up the street, and encountered 
a very stout athletic man, whom he threw down at once 
and made for his neck, and would doubtless have killed him 
instantly, but by this time a heavy foree with ropes &c., had 
collected, and followed him to see that he did as little injury as 
possible, and while thus choking his victim, Mr. H. demagnet- 
~ ized him by two or three upward passes, when he awoke again 
to conscionsness, perfectly surprised at his situation. He had 
gone to sleep in the house with his coat on, but now found 
himeelf in the street, surrounded by acrowd, with his coat off, 
and his clothes bursted in several places by the prodigious 
feats of sttength put forth. The surprise he evinced at his 
situation was equalled only by the terrific energies he had 
just displayed. 
He then went to church, but soon returned in great distress, 
complaining of pain in the muscles that move the arms. These 
were magnetized and almost instantly relieved. 


To those who have seen nothing of this kind, this narrative 
will appear incredible; but it is nevertheless ¢rue, as can be 
attested, not only by the gentleman named, but by Dr. Gard- 
ner, Mr. Allen Esq., Ed. of the Washingtonian paper issued 
in Utica, and many others. To those, however, who have 
seen experiments in Animal Magnetism, it will appear as it is, 
frue; for to them, the fact is by no means new that the power 
of both the muscles and phrenological organs, is vastly aug- 
mented by being magnetized. I have seen nothing in real 
life at all to compare in point of power and energy of manifes- 
tation, with the faculties when magnetized. The ordinary 
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laws of physiology are set aside, by others of an apparently 
supernatural character. A young lady, niece of Mr. H., when 
magnetized, could take up 80 pigs of lead (about 800 pounds,) 
at a time, and carry them any where in one hand, handling 
them with perfect ease, and yet no man at the lecture could 
be found strong enough to more than raise them from the floor, 
with both hands and by taking every advantage. ‘ 


Before a very large audience in Syracuse, I magnetized the 
arm of Alfred Cook, a lad of that village, and he held it out 
perfectly straight for two hours, without an effort on his part 
or any pain whatever; and yet few persons can hold their 
arms out fifteen minutes in one position. Just before going to 
the lecture, he had held it ont an hour, and the evening before, 
he held it out an hour anda half, and yet the next day he was 
as strong aud active as ever. 


A lady of Syracuse, who attended this lecture, became mag 
netized just by hearing the subject lectured upon, and I was 
obliged to interrupt the lecture to demagnetize her, and then, 
before she could leave the house, she became again partially 
magnetized, and was in pain all night and the next day, when 
she came to my office, and was fully magnetized, and then 
awoke relieved. She has been known to fall into a magnetic 
sleep while others were making experiments in another room 
without her knowledge. 


A Clergyman of Clinton, N. Y., a stout athletic person, 
called on a friend in Utica, a weakly, feeble lady, who, in 
showing him how to magnetize, magnetized Aim, and he was. 
found to be a perfect clairvoyant from the first. He not only 
told correctly what some of their mutual friends were then 
doing, but,on the magnetizer’s touching his phrenological or 
gans, the response was powerful and perfect in the extreme. 
The instant his Combativeness was touched, he arose, clench- 
ed his hands, and squared off for a fight, and became unman- 
ageable. In order to prevent his injuring some one, his Be- 
nevolence and Veneration were touched ; and he burst forth 
into a most fervent strain of prayer; and yet wanted to fight, 
but restrained himself from considerations of its impropriety 
ina clergyman, and because praying and fighting did not har- 
monize weil together. Various other similar experiments were 
made on him, and with similar results, 
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The Alimentiveness of a lady in Syracuse was magnetized, 
and she called out to a lady for sonething to eat. A loaf of 
brown bread was handed to her, when she dug right into it 
with her mouth without cutting or breaking it, with all the 
voracity of actual starvation. Her Acquisitiveness and Se- 
cretiveness were magnetized, and she instantly clasped what- 
ever she could get hold of, stuffed her pockets full, hid some 
things behind her, and showed a perfect mania of the acquisi- 
tive and hoarding feeling. 

But the most interesting department of this class of facts 
consists in the fact that permanent impressions can be made 
upon any organ, so that that impression remains indellible 
when they are not magnetized, and even controlls their actions 
any length of time required. Thus: this young lady was 
asked, when in this state, what it was best for her toeat. She 
replied, and among other things, butter was pronounced bad. 
While in that magnetic state, she desired her magnetizer to 
will her to act on her own prescriptions; that is, to eat what 
she had said she ought to eat, and to eat less than she was in- 
clined to. Since then, she has had no desire to eat the pro- 
scribed articles, but, of herown accord, voluntarily, and without 
even knowing what she did prescribe, and what proscribe, 
or that she had done either, she partakes only of the pre- 
scribed articles, and rejects those that were proscribed, although 
her natural appetite desires the proscribed articles. In more 
instances than one, and on several subjects have these ae 
iments been tried with perfect success. 

Results similar to these, have been already narrated in the 
Journal, and show to what an excellent account this science 
can be turned. They are truely wonderful, but still more use- 
fal. Yet it is not for us to wonder at these results, but simply 
to record them. i 

The following from the Rochester Daily Advertiser of Dec. 
29, isin point and will be read with deep interest. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


At a course of lectures on Animal Magnetism, delivered in 
this city by Prof. Powell, the undersigned were appointed a 
committe to report upon the phenomena which they have 
witnessed in illustration of this novel and interesting science. 
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Entering upon the discharge of the obligations which that 
appointment imposed, the committee have endeavored to di- 
vest their minds of all prejudice or pre-conceived opinions 
for or against this species of magnetism. It was believed that 

_ this science, if established, was a ‘discovery well worth the 
investigation of the candid inquirer after truth. Determined, 
therefore, to give the subject a fairinvestigation, the committee 
have devoted their attention to a patient observance and ex- 
amination of the experiments of Mr. Powell. 

Before entering, however, upon their recital, it may be ob- 
served that the recéption which other important discoveries in 
the natural sciences, have met, has prepared our minds for the 
exhibition of skepticism in the propagation of this. Indeed, 
the character of the experiments were of a nature so extraor- 
dinary, that the committee might, perhaps, have doubted their 
truth, had they not seen and examined for themselves. 

The class received five lessons. In the first, Prof. Powell 
explained briefly the general phenomena, and taught us how 
to magnetize Profiting by these instructions, many of the 
class have successfully operated upon their neighbors. This 
fact silences all cavil; and the idea of juggling or collusion, 
can no longer with propriety be entertained. Indeed, the 
association of such terms with the name of Prof. Powell, an 
individual in every respect a gentleman, is superlatively con- 
temptible. 
` In the second lesson he exhibited the physical effects of 
magnetism, and taught the class how to produce them. Plac- 
ing a gentlemen of our city, whom he had previously magnet- 


ized, on the floor, he requested him to stretch out his arm ina ` 


horizontal position; when done, with one motion of his hand, 
Prof. Powell paralized the arm, so that neither the gentleman 
himself, although he tried with all his might, nor amy of the 
class could put thatarm down. Having liberated the stiffened 
arm, he next raised by the motions of his hand, both of the 
hands of the gentleman, placed them upon his (the gentle- 
man’s) head, and fastened them there beyond the power of 
man to remove them, without breaking bones or tearing 
muscles. He next fastened the gentleman’s feet to the floor; 
requested him to come towards him, but, although willing, and 
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seemingly endeavoring to do so, the gentleman found himself 
without ability to raise a foot. He next paralized one-half of 
the gentleman, while the other remained in a perfectly natural 
state. Having liberated him, Prof. Powell gazed upon the 
gentleman for a moment, and then inquired of him in regard 
to his sensations during this temporary paralysis. The gen- 
eman attempted an answer, but his jaws were closed, and his 
foague paralized. Privately requesting one of the class to 
prevent the gentleman from falling to the floor, the gentleman’s 
back being towards him, by a mere effort of his will, ata 
given signal, he caused him to fall, first from, and then toward 
him. He next, by exciting a portion of the brain, produced an 
epileptic fit. with all the ordinary symptoms of that disease, 
until the attending physician requested the operator to cease, 
“He then put three persons in communication, and requested 
them to pass to the other end of the room; while on their 
way, ata given signal, he fastened them immovably to the 
floor, without the power to move a foot, or bend a joint of 
their legs. He then placed the points of their fingers together 
so that the combined force of the whole could not separate 
them. He then extended his fore finger towards this Æ Pluri- 
bus Unum of hands, and attracted the entire confederacy 
towards him, with the same ease that the pole attracts the 
needle of the mariner’s compass. 

In the third lesson, he demonstrated the truth of phrenology, 
and atthe same time showed that phrenologists had located 
some of the organs wrong —also brought to light many new 
organs. The subject being mesmerized and blindfolded, he 
excited the various organs without touching them or the in- 
dividual; the committee giving him written directions, as to 
the organs to be excited, the subject exhibited their appropri- 
ate language. He excited the organs of Mirthfulness, Com- 
bativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Sorrow, Cold, Heat, Self- 
Esteem, &c. He then paralized the auditory nerve, and 
awoke the subject to consciousness. On being asked how he 
felt,he made no reply, but began to stare in astonishment and 
fear, while the class laughed at the success of the experiment. 
Asked him, laughing, how he felt, &c. He made no reply; 
but began to weep, and make signs for’ paper. This being 
handed him, he took his pencil, and wrote that he could not 
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hear a word. And the fear that he was deaf beyond recovery, 
(as he afterward stated,) overpowered him. l 

The fourth lesson was devoted to Neurology. The experi- 
ments consisted in exciting the various organs of the brain, 
while the subject was awake. These also were equally in- 
teresting with those of the preceding evening, and of a similar 
character, with the addition ef exciting an organ, which exhib- 
ited all the phenomena of drunkenness. He also excited an 
ergan which seemed to control the pulsations of the heart.— 
Ina short time the pulse of the subject began sensibly to lessen, 
while a fainting indescribable sensation, as the subject declared, 
began to take possession of the frame ; and he requested the 
operator to desist. During this operation, two physicians 
watched his pulse, and they declared that,itcontinued gradual- 
ly sinking, lower, and still lower, until they considered it dan- 
gerous to continue the experiment longer, and advised the 
operator accordingly. 

The fifth lesson was devoted to the application of Magnet- 
ism—to the cure of diseases. This was highly interesting. 
As an illustration, he excited the organ of heat, in one of the 
gentlemen of our city, to such a degree that his very clothes 
seemed to scorch him; and he shrunk from every thing, as if 
it had been fire, save fire itself. For this he seemed to have 
an irresistible affinity. Breaking away from the operator, he 
ran to the candle, and placed his hands in the midst of the 
flame, where he continued to hold them until he was taken 
away by force. 

He complained of no burn of the candle, but declared that 
it felt more agreeub?e than any other partof him. But when 
demesmerised, he began to feel the effects of the burn from the 
candle —from this the operator informed us he would relieve 
him. He then made several passes with his fingers over the 
scorched surface, and the subject declared he felt the pain no 
. longer. 

From these and many other experiments, equally interest- 
ing, witriessed by the class, the committee regard the follow- 
ing propositions clearly established : 


Ist. That by manipulation, and a firm exercise of the wil, 
individuals may be thrown into a mesmeric sleep, divested of 
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ordinary sensations and physically placed. entirely under the 
control of the operator. 

2d. That Phrenology is true, 

3d. That one or more members of the body can be affected, 

without effecting the whole. 
J. B. Bsgrs, 
Caauncy Nasu, 
M. B. BATEMAN, 
E. Jacxson, 
Horario N. Finn; 
Cuas. DUNCOMBE, 
E. C. HarL, 
D. J. Hausrgap, 
COMMITTEE. 


Rochester Daily Advertiser. 


MISCELLANY. 


Brevoori—For several years past, this Phrenologist, or, more prop- 
erly singer, (for, without uniting singing with Phrenology, he would 
ant earn his expenses,) has every where assiduously propagated the 
falsehood that he is a partner of the Editor; and on this account has 
often obtained confidence, only to abuse it. Phrenologists, of oll others, 
should at least be honest. He is not, and hence I take this method of 
contradicting his assertions of partnership, and of cautioning those who 
wish to obtain the Journal, not to subscribe through him; for, of all 
the money he bas taken for the Joumal since its commencement, he 
hes wot paid over one cent, nor has he ever sent in the names. Still, 
theee who send in complaints of not having received the Journal, after 
having subscribed to him, have had it sent to them. This course can- 
not be afforded, and will not be continned much longer. 1 took him 
into my office, not as a partner, but as an apprentice, and allowed our 
names to be published together in order to aid him, till I found he was 
disgracing me and the science by dissipation and other vices, when I 
discontinued my connection with him. Still, unwilling to expose him, 
I have borne his impositions till forbearance is no longer a virtue. 
More than once I have taken him out of the sheriff’s hands; and, all 
over the country, he has unpaid bills standing against him. ‘To make 
these remarks is ‘exceedingly unpleasant, but the science aud my con- 
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nection with it requires that I should speak thus. I say, then, let him 
stand on his own merits, and not on his being my partner. 

Physiognomy.—Dr. J. W. Reprisup professes to have made dis- 
coveries in Physiognomy of a highly interesting and important nature, 
and wishes to submit to scientific men its claims as an exact science, 
It consists of facte alone that at once engage assent, and embrace a 
knowledge not only of character by the face and entire system, but of 
the constitution in its states of health and disease and the means of its 
recovery and improvement perhaps of still greater importance. 
Though far from having perfected, Dr. R. believes that the principles 
of the science are well established and that to those who can appreciate 
them they will be considered invaluable. Gentlemen wishing private 
instructions on this subject, he will be happy to meet at his office, 
No. 12 Park Place. 

A Phrenological Fact——Mr. John Morrison, superintendent of ‘the 
laboring department of Auburn Prison, relates the following of one of 
the convicts. He said that all Phrenologists who have visited the prison 
have selected an old convict as having decidedly the worst head they 
ever saw on a human being. Last summer, while a state committee 
were in cession at Auburn for the purpose, among other things, of re- 
commending some of the convicts to pardon, and while this desperate 
eonvict knew that Mr. Morrison was trying (to procure his pardon, 
arranged a plan to murder him. He broke his sheep shears (which he 
was using while weaving carpet for Mr. M.) put wooden handles upon 
them, and thus made knives of them, with which he and several other 
convicts had arranged to stab and murder him. Judging from Mr. 
M.’s head and charaeter, he had given no ocersion for an unkind feel- 
ing. ‘This same convict was three years in prieon in Algiers, Africa, 
and was sent to prison during life. Mr. M. said that all the cruel con- 
victs were sloping from the forehead to Firmness and Self-Esteem. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE EVILS OF TIGHT-LACING. 


The self-induced evils under which mankind groan, are 
many and distressing. Of these, some are imposed by intem-. 
perance, others by poverty, sickness, and the artificial state of 
society in which we live; yet all are brought by man upon 
himself. But the great proportion of them are inflicted by the 
tyrant goddess Fasxion; of which riaut-Lacine is one of the 
most painful and injurious. For the Jast ten years, the author 
has taken a bold and public stand against these evils, especi- 
ally the latter. In my work on Matrimony, I censured this 
wicked practice in terms of unqualified disapprobation, even 
though fully aware that its sale would be materially injured 
thereby. I have since had the unspeakable satisfaction 
of knowing that these brief but pungent remarks, have led to 
the formation of Anr1-Lacine Socrerres, and been a rallying 
point for the friends of “natural waits or no wives.” With a 
view of extending my usefulness in this department, and doing 
what I can to render a practice which I consider as great an 
evil as intemperance ever was, and far greater than that vice 
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now is, as o disceacottt as itis fashionable and pernicious, I 
_ have determingd/to devote the following pages exclusively to 
~a-practical éxposition of the evils of this fashion, and thereby 
do what I can to induce gentlemen not to require this self- 
immolation at the hands of ladies, and induce woman to aban- 
don a practice so destructive of her own happiness, and so 
detrimental to posterity. 

In discussing this subject, I shall enter into the scientific de- 
partment only far enough to show its practical evils; to show 
how it destroys personal happiness, undermines the constitution, 
depresses the spirits, shortens life, and injures posterity. Do 
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thë matter still more plain and forcible, I have in- 
troduced en Vings;drawh id W. Prentiss, in one set of 
which the natura ition and full development of the vital 
organs are represented, and in the other, their cramped state 
and distorted position. 

In order to do this subject justice, it will be necessary to 
enter somewhat fully into the operations and uses of the prin- 
cipal organs and functions of the body, so-as to show how and 
to what extent this practice affects them. 

‘The human body is composed of three great classes of or- 
gans, all distinct in their nature and ends, but eact indispensa- 
ble to happiness, and even to life. These classes of organs 
and their functions, are sometimes called the Temperaments, 
and the predominance or deficiency of either, is called the 
predominance or deficiency of the corresponding Temperament 
These classes of organs or temperaments, are, 


1. The Virar or Novgisuine Temperament, which embra- 
ces the heart, lungs, digestive apparatus, blood, viscera, and 
all the infernal organs contained within the thorax and abdo- 
men, analagous to those removed from animals in fitting them 
for the table. Its predominance gives a thick-set, stocky form 
of body, together with depth, breadth, and roundness of shoul- 
ders, and thus a full, capacious chest; throws the arms far 
apart, and sets them well back; gives a well developed abdo- 
men; large and strong lungs; great power of voice; a full, 
strong pulse; sound and well set teeth; plumpness of person ; 
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large waist; a full bust, anda good figure. This organization 
gives great strength of constitution, and vigor of body; a 
strong hold on life ; a capacity for enduring fatigue, privation, 
and exposure; an abundant supply of animal life and vital 
energy, to be expended either by the muscles in physical ex- 
ertion, or by the brain and nerves, in thought or feeling; 
warmth and elasticity of feeling, and a hearty relish for food, 
sleep, and all the enjoyments of animal life. 

This portion of the body not only originates vitality, but 
supports and sustains the whole animal economy; and consti- 
tutes the fountain-head and main source of animal power and 
vital energy ; manufactures animal heat; resists cold and heat, 
disease and death ; and re-supplies the brain, nerves, and mus- 
cles with that vital energy which their every action compels 
them toexpend. It is the first portion of the animal economy 
formed, and the means employed in manufacturing and depos- 
iting matter for the formation, growth and nutrition of all the 
parts requiring either; and hence is most active in childhood 
and youth, when these functions are the most vigorous. Life 
is also extinguished sooner by a blow on the pit of the stom- 
ach, than on any other part, the head not excepted, and the 
blood, instead of coagulating, remains liquid, all showing that 
these internal organs are the fountain and centre of animal life. 
All aged and eminently talented persons will be found to pos- 
sess amply developed chests, and all consumptive and short- 
lived persons, to have narrow chests. The chests of long-lived 
persons, and of hale, hearty families, will always be found to 
be deep, ample, and expansive; their shoulders broad, waists 
large, and persons stocky; but those who die young, unless by 
accident or some acute, inflammatory disease, and also sickly, 
delicate, feeble children and invalids, wifi be found to be slim- 
built, narrow and shallow-chested, small around the waist, 
and poorly developed in the abdomen; as are most who are 
afflicted with dyspepsy, liver-complaint, scrofula, weakness, 
palpitation of the heart, consumption, and this whole class of 
diseases.* Their cause is feeble vital organs, and their indi- . 
cations are a narrow chest and small waist. Other things 
being the same, in proportion to the development of these vital 


*] searcely ever fail in predicting the ages of any one’s ancestors, by 
the size“of the chest, 
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organs, that is, to the fulness of the waist and expansion of the 
chest, will be the health and strength of the constitution. 
‘Show me a narrow chest and small waist, and I will show you 
a delicate, sickly invalid; but let the heart, lungs, digestive 
apparatus, and circulation be vigorous, and the whole system 
is vigorous; the feelings buoyant and elastic; the health ex- 
cellent; diseases resisted, and life prolonged. Were I to take 
the most effectual method I know of for undermining the 
health of an enemy, and making him perfectly wretched, I 
would cramp his vital organs—in other words, I would lace 
him. . 

2. The second great function of animal life is performed by 
the bones and muscles, and called the Motive Temperament ; 
but as it is less injured by lacing, I shall pass to 

3. The MexraL Temperament, or nervous system, which 
embraces the brain and nerves, or that portion of the body 
called into action in the manufacture and exercise of thought, 
feeling, sensation, &c. I have introduced this Temperament 
mainly to point out the : ane 


EVILS OF 1TS PRKDOMINANCE. 


Those in whom the nervous Temperament predominates 
over the vira, will generally have cold hands and feet, but 
much heat and pain in the ead, if not a severe and continual 
head-ache, because too much blood flows to the head, and too 
little to the extremities, which causes them to feel nervous and 
irritable, and excites them inordinately, even by trifles. Their 
heated imagination magnifies a mole-hill till it becomes a 
mountain. They are kept in a continual fever of excitement, 
tossed back and forward by currents and counter currents of 
feelings which they find it impossible to control. Sometimes 
they are elated beyond measure, and full of ecstacy, and anon, 
they are plunged into the very depths of despair by some trifle, 
too insignificant to effect a healthy brain; for their sensibilities 
are morbidly alive to every thing. They'retire to their couch, 
but not to sleep. The boiling blood courses through their 
brain, and their laboring pulsations shake their very frame. 
They think and feel intensely upon every thing, only to increase 
the disease, and aggravate their mental sufferings. If Cau- 
tiousness be large, they are afraid of their own shadow, and 


a ° 
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see all their paths filled with lions and tigers. If Approbat- 
iveness be large, thev. thirst for praise, but see the desired cup 
dashed from their lips by merely imaginary neglects, which 
are so construed as to cause the deepest chagrin and mortifica- 
tion. They seek sleep but find it not. Hour after hour, they turn 
from side to side upon their couches, exhausted even to prostra- 
tion by mental action, yet unable to compose their excited, 
erratic feelings. Bright thoughts flit like meteors across their 
mental horizon, only to banish in midnight darkness. And if 
tardy sleep at last folds them in his unwilling arms, frightful 
dreams disturb their shallow slumbers, till they awake en- 
shrouced in deep melancholy andimpenetrable gloom. They 
feel most keenly only to feel most wretchedly. At short inter- 
vals, a sigh, orgroan, or “Ohdear me !” escapes them, and they 
internally feel, “Oh, wretched man that J am!’’ not because 
they feel guilty, but because they are nervous. They feel bur- 
dened with, they know not what, but this only aggravates 
their oppression. Things, otherwise their joy, become their 
tormentors, and every sweet is rendered bitter. Their nervous 
energies are wrought up to the ‘highest pitch of inflamed ac- 
tion, yet they have no strength to endure this preternatura| 
excitement. Days and weeks roll only to augment their miser- 
ies. Their excited minds seek relief in books, especially novels, 
only to increase their sufferings. The cause of these sufferings 
is a predominance of the Menta Temperament over the 
VITAL, and TIGHT-LACING has a direct and powerful tendency 
to cause this predominance, first by retarding the action of the 
vital organs, and interrupting digestion, nutrition, and circula- 
tion; and secondly, by inflaming the nervous system, and giv- 
ing the blood a tendency to flow to the head, and thus prevent 
is flowing to the extremities and skin. On inquiring into 
the private feelings of tight-lacers, into the secret recesses of 
their hearts, they will be found to sigh, and feel miserably. If 
they have no real cause of trouble, they have some imaginary 
one, yet never once dream that this girting their waists, sends 
the blood up to their heads, and thus morbidly excites the 
brain, and at the same time cuts off those vital energies which 
alone can sustain it, thereby producing that predominance of 
the mental Temperament over the vital which causes ani 
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perpetuates this awful state of feeling. And it is right ; 
for tight-lacing is a great sin, and should be followed by severe 
punishment. 


Stop the action of the stomach by withholding nutrition, and 
how soon human beings die. Suspend the functions of the 
ungs by withholding air,and how soon they suffocate! And 
just in that proportion in which either of these great functions 
is retarded, in just that proportion is life extinguished and death 
hastened. Tight-lacing cramps the action of both the lungs 
and stomach, and thereby retards both digestion and respira- 
tion, and in just that proportion, deprives those who lace, of 
life. This point will be seen in its true light, by contrasting 
the engravings which show the natural size and position of 
these organs, with those which show the effects produced by 
compressing these points. The latter are copied from life, or 
rather, from a lady who killed herself by tight-lacing. So far 
from being exaggerated, they only represent the ribs as meet- 
ing, whereas they often Lap over, as will be seen on examin- 
ing the chests of many a lady promenading our streets. Proba- 
bly few females will read this who do not know of some fe- 
male acquaintance whose ribs have been made to lap over 
by tight-lacing. The distance from the lower end of this lady’s 
breast-bone to her spine, was only one inch and three-fourths, 
not a THIRD its usual distance. 


The amount of air supposed to be breathed at each ordinary 
natural inspiration, is found to average about six pints, while 
the amount usually inspired by a tight-laced lady, is only 
about dhree pints,or a diminution of about one-half! Of 
course, tight-lacers have only kalf their natural powers of life, 
and are therefore only about half alive, the other half being 
dead—dead while they live, besides the shortening of their 
lives by hastening death. 


But its effects on the stomach are stilt more cramped in pro- 
portion, and the nourishing functions of the system reduced in 
even a greater ratio. So that tight-lacers are not even a quar- 
ter alive, and are more than ‘three-fourths dead while alive. 
How can the liver act when drawn down and bandaged with 
a strong girth aroundit? Not only isits action proportiona- 


_ * This essav may sometimes be published without these cuts. 
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tly enfeebled, but the product of that action becomes corrupt, 
because the organ itself becomes diseased, and the stomach , 
thereby corrupted, and the blood rendered impure; this carries 
disease to every portion of the system ; especially tothe bran, 
because, as seen above, that organ receives so large a supplv 
of blood from tight-lacing. This unfolds another cause of the 
diseased feelings of lacers. Lacing corrupts the blood, and 
this blood diseases the brain, which makes the feelings pro- 
duced by the action of that brain diseased. This disordered 
action of the brain is usually called craziness, or insanity. 
How beautiful, how philosophical an exposition this of the 
almost universal fact that those who have laced so tight as to 
disease the hlood, are crazy or really infatuated. That they 
are crazy, is rendered evident by the state of their minds as 
already described, and will be rendered still more evident 
hereafter. That state of mind 1s partial insanity. That tight- 
lacing produces this state first, by sending too much blood to 
the bead; and secondly, by corrupting the blood, and thereby 
diseasing the brain, is self-evident; and this principle fully 
establishes, and clearly explains, the vact that tight-lacing 
produces mental derangement. 

Tight-lacing not only diseases the blood, but also retards its 
circulation. How can a bandaged, laboring heart give full, 
strong, healthy pulsations when thus cramped up and bound 
down. How send the blood to the extremeties and force it 
throagh all the almost infinitely minute ramified veins of the 
body? It cannot: and even if it could, that blood would be 
stopped iu its course, especially to and from the lower limbs ; 
so that the feet must necessarily be cold, (universally regarded 
as one of the most prolific causes of disease,) and the muscles 
used in walking enfeebled. Whoever knew tight-laced wo- 
men capable of walking much? How soon do they get out 
of breatn, (because the lungs will not admit air enough to 
vitalize the blood,) and become fatigued? (because these 
muscles used in walking, become exhausted from the absence 
of well arterialized blood.) No! /aced ladies are good enongh 
to ride, and that on the softest-cushioned and most easy-riding 
carriages, Take care, driver! Be careful, driver, or you'll 
jolt them in two; for, such frail ware breaks very easily in 
the middle. 
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To be productive of health, or physical or mental happiness, 
the circulation must be uniform’; and, every thing which 
tends either to retard that circulation as a whole, or to increase 
the circulation of some portions and diminish that of others, 
will be proportionably ruinous. Medical men have not fully 
appreciated the importance of equality, or proportion of cir- 
culation in the different parts. The absence of this uniformi- 
ty, is one of the main causes of disease, and restoring it will 
cure most diseases. A moment’s reflection and a little obser- 
vation, will convince evory one of the importance of this prin- 
ciple, and also show how two/ully it is violated by tight-lacing. 

My conscience constrains me reluctantly to allude to one 
other evil connected with tight-lacing. If I could omit it in 
justice to myself, in justice to my subject, in justice to tight 
lacers, or in justice to those who may marry small waists, I 
would gladly do it. One thing is certain, I do not do it to gain 
popularity, for I know it will injure (at least for a few years) 
the popularity and sale of this work. I introduce it because it 
ought to goin—it ought to be xxown that it may be guarded 
against. Do you know that the compression of any part pro- 
duces inflammation? Do you know that, therefore, tight- 
lacing around the waist keeps the blood from returning freely 
to the heart, and retains it in the bowels and neighboring or- 
gans, and thereby inflames all the organs of the abdomen, 
which excites amative desires? Away goes this book into the 
fire! “Shame ! shame on the man who writes thus !”? exclaims 
Miss Fastidious Small Waist. “The man who wrote that, 
ought to be tarred and feathered.”? Granted; and then what 
shall be done to the woman who laces? If it be improper 
for a man to allude to this effect of lacing, what is it fora 
woman to CAUSE AND EXPERIENCE it? I tell you, Misses 
Fastidious, the less you say about this, the better; because I 
- have TRUTH on my side, and because it is high time that men 
who wish virtuous wives knew this fact, so that they may 
avoip those who have inflamed and thereby exhausted this 
element of their nature. It is also high time that ladies should 
blush for very shame to be seen laced, just as they should 
blush to be caught indulging impure desires, and for the very 
same reason. 

I know, indeed, that I have now probed the sorest point in 
woman’s character—namely, her modesty ; and that’s the 
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reason FI introduced this point—secavse it is so tender. I 
wish to make modest, virtuous women ashamed to lace tight, 
and this wili doit. No lady who reads this, will dare to be 
seen laced tight, because she knows it to be true, both from ex- 
perience and from Physiology. My object in this allusion is, 
to break up this most pernicious fashion, and I think this one 
suggestion alone, if generally known, would doit. I know 
several Physiologists, particalarly in and near Boston, who are 
aware of this fact, but dare not mention it. The Lord for- 
give those extra modest authors who dare not speak the TRUTH 
for fear of offending fastidious ears, and losing reputation. 
Let it be remembered that a marked change is now coming 
over American ladies. They are known throughout Christen- 
dom for their false modesty; but the better classes are begin- 
ning to lay aside their squeamishness. A few lessons in Physi- 
ology will break it down in all whose opinions I value—the 
rest will do well to remember that “Evil 13 to him who evit 
THinxs’’—and that “To the PURE, aLL things are pure.” A. 
few years will see whatever odium may be attached to this 
allusion, converted into commendation. At all events, I dare ` 
tell the ¢ruzh, and am independent of the consequences, 


I will add, that this explains the fact that tight-lacers so easi- 
ly get in Zove. The fact is indisputable, and the reason obvi- 
ous. I heartily pity a tight-laced woman; for, E know what 
she feels, and what she endures. But she inflicts it voluntarily, 
just as the Hindoo widow burns herself to death on the funeral 
pile of her husband. ? 

But there is another still greater evil inflicted by tight-lacing ; 
an evil that strikes a deadly blow at the very dife of mankind. 

I refer to its influence on posterity. One end of woman’s ex- 
istence is offspring; and, who does not know that the constitu- 
tion and health of the child depend upon those of the mother ; 
and especially, upon an ample development of these vital or- 
gans inher? The novrisumenrt of the child, both before and 
after birth, is a /eading condition of a good mother in her ca- 
pacity as a mother. If she have too little vitality to sustain her 
own brain and muscles—and J have already shown that tight- 
lacers have not—how can she have a surplus for her infant? 
To have so large a portion of her own feeble and vitiated vi- 
tality withdrawn, makes her feel mostawfully—snereasing that 
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class of feelings and cast of mind described on p. 54, besides 
allowing so scanty a supply to the child, as often to prevent its 
eutering the world alive, or hastening its time. But even if 
it do live to be born, and its mother liye to bear it, it is so 
sickly, so feeble, that a trifling exposure nips the tender bud in 
its germ, or causes it to drag out the miserable existence of an 
invalid, or else develops its animal passions. 


Toevery man who prefers burying his children to the trouble 
or expense of raising them, I say marry a small waist, and 
you will be sure to have few mature offspring, and those few 
thinned out by death. But I warn those who wish to see a 
healthy, happy family growing up around them to render their 
life pleasing, to nurse their declining years, and to perpetuate 
their name and race, and also those who do not wish to have 
their hearts rent asunder by the premature death of wife or 
children, to marry a woman having a large waist, full bust, 
and deep, broad chest. Such will live long; but slim, small- 
waisted women must, in the very nature of things, bury their 
_ children, and die young themselves. 


If this pernicious practice continue through another genera- 
tion to rage with as much violence as it has for the last and 
present, it will kill all fashionable women and their children, 
and leave our square-formed, broadshouldered, ‘and full-chest- 
ed-Irish and German women alone for wives and mothers. It 
has already alarmingly deteriorated our race in both physical 
and intellectual stature, and unless checked, wil? soon DESTROY 
-it. Let this practice be continued, and nothing can save us 
as a nation: let it be abolished, and our nation will soon stand 
at the head of the world in every desirable quality. I appeal 
to every patriot,to every Christian, to every physiologist, to 
raise his voice with mine in its extirpation. Let the finger of 
scorn be pointed at every tight-laced woman, and let small 
waists be shunned instead of courted, as wives and mothers, 
The practice is’ disgraceful, is immoral, is murderous ; for, it 
is gradual suicide, and almost certain infanticide. It is worse 
than infanticide ; for, to entail a diseased body and mind upon 
ofispring, in addition to causing their premature death, is a 
crime of the deepest die man can commit. 


Wherein consists the difference between sowing the seeds of 
disease that necessarily hasten death, and killing the child out- 
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righi? The enp attained is the same —the means of the former 
is as much more horrible than those of the latter, asa linger- 
ing death is more horrid thana sudden one. Whence that 
mortality of children which consigns more than one half of all 
that are born in our cities to an early grave? Is it natural ? 
—a part of the operation of nature? No! it is violated 
nature: and I fearlessly asssrt, and appeal to the decision of 
any man of science acquainted with this subject, whether this 
practice is not the most effectual cause of infantile death, or 
rather, means of that most revolting of all crimes—infanticide ? 
Remember, ye young ladies when dressing yourselves off for 
the ball, or fashionable party, or promenade, I beseech you re- 
remember, not only that you are sowing the seeds of disease 
and premature death, which will nip all your own pleasures in 
the bud, and yield you a harvest of sorrows too many to number 
and too aggravated to endure—that you are bringing down 
your own soul with sorrow to an untimely grave, but also that 
in case you become mothers, you are also bringing your infant 
with you or before you into their graves. If you wish to ex- 
claim under a burden of nervousness and mental distress 
which you cannot support, “O wretched life that I live!” if 
you wish to break the heart of your husbands and friends by 
your premature death, and have your own soul pierced with 
indescribable anguish by the death of your children; if you 
wish to die while you live, and to die finally before your time ; 
if you wish every sensible man that sees you to think, “how 
foolish, how wicked, that woman ;” if you would exchange 
the rosy cheek of health for the portion of laced and sickly 
beauty ; and the plump, round, full chest and form of unlaced 
health, for the poor, scrawny, haggard, sunken, and almost 
ghastly look of all who lace, then buy corset after corset, and 
lace tighter, and still tighter, and keep laced night and day till 
the wheels of life, compressed within limits too narrow longer 
to continue action, cease to move—till that fountain of life, 
vitalitv, and happiness, flowing from these compressed organs, 
is dried up at its very source, and ceases longer to flow. 

But why does woman insist upon perpetuating so painful, 
so self-torturing, as wellas immoral and injurious a practice? 
What all-powerful, all-pervading morive prompts this sELr- 
sacaivice this se(f/-immolation upon the altar of fashion ? 
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Does woman require this painful fashion at the hand of wo- 
man, or do gentlemen require it? and if gentlemen, what kind 
of gentlemen? the sedate, the religious, the good? or the 
young bloods and city bucks? I answer, without one iota of 
fear of contradiction, the latter classes. All intelligent men 
of all ages and stations,despise and discountenance it. But 
fashionable young gentlemen, such as theatre-goers, ball-ma- 
kers, dandies, and gentlemen of leisure, from a reason already 
given on p. 10, demand it, and their demand is acceded to by 
almost all the other sex. But how happens it that Ais class 
is obeyed, while the admonitions of the other remain unheeded ? 
“I pause for a reply! None? No! none! The fact I 
know and deplore—the reason, what zs it? Who can tell wuy 

tis that when a fashionable young man, especially a city 
dandy, without brains or morals, and known to be licentious, 
yet dressed superbly in unpaid for fashionables, recommended 
only by a handsome bow and a surplus of impudence, enters 

a country village or town, every femenine heart in it is thrown 

into a flutter? Why does each strive to secure his arm, and 

expose all her charms to gain him as a lover. Can it be be- 

cause he excites her Amativeness and Adhesiveness? Does 

this set them crazy after him, to the neglect or rejection of 
those whose motives are pure, hearts true, and hands able to 

support them comfortably? re women so weak or crazy ? 

Tight-lacing has already been shown to produce partial in- 
sanity, and also to excite impure desires, and putting this and 

that together, may explain one of the causes of this deranged 

preference. 

But their education has some hand in the matter. I dlame 
woman less than I pity her. It is her nature to adapt herself 
to man, and conform to his requisitions, and it is the fault of 
her education, in part, that she strives to please this ruthless, 
immoral, corrupted class, to the neglect of the industrious, 
homespun classes. 

Another evident object of the ladies in their lacing and pad 
ding, isto make themselves, not the better, but the more Aand- 
some: yet corsets destroy the very beauty which they are 
employed to impart; for, beauty depends upon health, which 
tight-lacing impairs, thereby rendering them scrawny, and 
pale, (nor can rouge supply the place of the rosy cheek of 
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health,) besides shortening the period of youth. Air and ex- 
ercise are the pest means for promoting health,and for im- 
proving the beauty. Those who keep up their physical tone 
and vigor, will be sprightly and interesting, and even though 
they may be homely, yet theiranimation, their freshness, wide- 
awake appearance, and glowing cheeks, will make a far 
deeper impression than laced but sickly beauty. 

«But I do not lace light,” says one, “nor I,” says another, 
“nor I neither,’’ saysa third. “I only make my clothes fit 
we)l,? says each. “Nor am I intemperate,” says the drunk- 
ard; “nor I neither; I only drink till I feel better,” says the 
toper, though both are drunk half theirtime. No old woman 
ever owns that she drinks strong tea, though it must be strong 
enough to bear up anegg before she can drink it. This very 
denial convicts them. Tight-lacers would feign make us be- 
lieve that their waists are naturally small. 

In view of all these multiplied and aggravated evils con- ° 
sequent upon tight-lacing, evils to the lacer, evils to posterity, 
I make an appeal. 

1. To you industrious and intelligent young men, I appeal. 
Teall upon you to raise your voice and combine your influence 
with mine and with other laborers in this good cause, to arrest 
a0 crying an evil, so fatal a fashion, lest your wives break your 
hearts by dying in the prime-of their days, and your children 
redouble the agony of this bereavement by dying in your arms, 
to be buried with their mothers. See to it that you shun tight- 
Jacers, and get “NATURAL WAISTS, Or no wives.” 

2. To you, fashionable young gentlemen, I appeal to cease 
requiring this fashion of the ladies. What zs there in it so fas- 
cinating ? Or do you wish to see how silly a fool you can make 
woman in girting herself to death just to please you? Or 
what henious crime has she perpetrated that you make her 
atone for it by the cruel penance of tight-lacing? Or do you 
wish to weaken her mind and kindle her passions so that you 
may the more often and easily seduce her? Or whatever be 
your motive, I beseech you, in the name of all that is human, 
to relax the rigor of this requirement. I call upon you in the 
name of our race, I even command you in the name of vio- 
lated justice and virtue, that you no lenger require this self- 

. sacrifice, this offering up of chastity, this destruction of your 
race, at the handof fashionable women 
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3. To you, ye TIGHT LACER, I appeal. Will you not 
break away from the shackles of these fashionable libertines 
whose main end is your ruin? Will you not turn your eyes 
and hearts from the fashionable to the industrious; from 
rakes to the virtuous ; from beasts to men; from your greatest 
pesis to your best friends ; from your destroyers to those who 
will save you; from the worst of husbands to the dest? Do 
not, I beseech you, any longer follow in the paths of ruin tu 
the abyss of destruction. Unloose your corset strings, forsake 
corset stores, and clothe yourselves in the garb of nalural 
beauty, remembering that you were born, not merely to court 
and please, and be courted and pleased by fashionable loafers, 
but to become wives and mothers—not to glitter at a ball nor 
to promenade Broadway gaily dressed, but to make home a 
paradise, and a family happy. Will you not listen to the per- 
suasive voice of reason, and of present and prospective suffer- 
ing, and turn a deaf ear to the syren enticements of ruinous 
fashion? Come, be sensible. Act once more like rational 
beings, and no longer like fools. Do not kill yourselves, and 
murder your offspring, and torment your husband. Dress 
loosely, so as to feel and act naturally; for, rely upon it, you 
are more interesting in your loose, morning dress, than when 
bound up in your corset straight-jacket. 

4. To you, MOTHERS, I sound my appeal. Way will you 
kiil your children, by lacing them? A physician in Philadel 


‘phia, about two hours after the birth of a fine, healthy child, 


was called to it in great haste; as the child appeared to be 
dying. On entering, he found the child in fits, convulsed, 
gasping for breath and turning black, just from being bandag- 
ed too tightly. He tore open the bandage, and thus instantly 
relieved the child. See toit, ye nurses, that the clothes are 


- very loose on the infant’s body, so that it can breathe easily 


and freely; and see to it, ye mothers, that you do not spoil 
the health and morals of your daughters, by lacing them, or 
encouraging them to lace. If you catch them fastening their 
clothes tight, tear them open, and show them the evils of com: 
pressing the organs of animal life. 

5 To you, raTHeRs, I make an appeal.If your wives are 
so destitute of physiological knowledge, and so full of fashion 
able foolery, and withal so anxious to marry off your daugh- 
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ters, as to make them follow this pernicious fashion in order to 
make a mateh, do you interpose a father’s counsel; (and, if your 
daughters have -been duly trained, that advice alone will be 
sufficient;) and, caution them not to marry any one who likes 
thema whit the better for tight-laeing: for, such a husband 
willnever support them or make them happy. 

Said a sensible father to me, “I have often told my daugh- 
ters, and they know I mean it, that whenever and wherever I 
catch them laced, even if it be in company, I will cut open 
their dresses from head to foot, for I will not on any account, 
allow so destructive a practice. 


Lastly, but most emphatically, I call upon Fov, yz paves- 
TERS oy Zion, ye lovers of the Lord! ye professed followers 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, I call upon you, totally to ab- 
stain from this practice,and to frown upon all who follow it. 
If there be one self-contradiction or anomaly greater than an 
other, itis a Reiteious Smaru-Watsr. T do not certainly 
know but there might possibly be such a thing as a Christian 
drunkard, or a religious rascal, or a praying cheat and liar; but 
I really do not see how it can be possible for tight-lacers ever 
toenter the kingdom of heaven. If so, it must be “so as by 
fre.’ As already shown, to lace tight, is to commit suicide 
and infanticide; and can suicides and infanticides be Chris- 
tians? If so, let me not be one. Such evidently love the 
young bucks and foppish beaux far better than their “Lord 
and Master.’’ Quite too many of our female professors of 
religion, evidently .go to church more to show their small 
waists than to worship. How can ye profane the sactuary 
with your corsets, your cotton paddings, and your bustles? 
How can ye sing the praises of God or bow “before Jehovah’s 
awful throne,” in devout adoration or praise, with your circu- 
lation retarded, and your minds enfeebled and distracted by 
uncomfortable or painful stays? It always shocks me—it re- 
verses my veneration—it strikes me as a great pra, anation of 
God and things sacred, to see a tight-laced lady enter or leave — 
the sanctuary with her gilt-edged prayer-book or Bible; and 
I should as soon think of joining a company of tavern-loungers 
as a church that allowed tight-lacing; for, in my estimation, 
the latter is as bad, and its evils are as great, as those of drunk | 
enness. 
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Once more, ye daughters of Zion—once again I call upon 
you to remember your responsibility and influence. Standing 
as you do upon the very pinnacle of influence, your example 
does more to break or perpetuate this practice, than almost any 
other influence that can be brought to bear upon it. Yet, 
which way does that all-powerful influence bear? It bears as 
strongly in favor of tight-lacing as your corset-strings do upon 
your waists. Do you really suppose that your Savior thinks 
any the more of you for being corseted? Then why do it, 
especially when you go to sing his praises and engage in his 
worship? What possible motive drawn from religion, can a 
pious woman have for tight-lacing? No more than she can 
have for taking arsenic. Tight-lacing is incompatible with 
Christianity, or else 1 do not understand its precepts or its prin- 
ciples. Will you, pious lacers, have the goodness to explain 
this passage? “Unless ye forsake ALL, and eee me, ye 

cannot be my disciples,” 
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. ARTICLE II 


A SURGICAL OPERATION PERFORMED DURING A MAGNETIC SLEEP. 


The following from the pen of my brother, Mr. L. N. 
Fowzer, describing experiments and an operation performed 
in part by him, shows to what invaluable services Animal 
Magnetism is yet to be applied. Of its authenticity in every 
particular, not the least doubt can be entertained. 

In November, 1841, I magnetized a young lady in Leices- 
ter, Mass., who was subject to fits; was successful in putting 
her into a sound sleep ; its influence upon her disease, sufficient 
time has hardly elapsed to definitely exhibit. While lecturing 
upon Phrenology, the same month, in Chariton, Mass., I was 
called to visit a family professionally, and found one member, 
(Miss C., aged 33,) very nervous, and apparently in a high 
state of mental excitement. I proposed magnetizing her— 
she consented; I was unable, however, to produce a perfect 
sleep, the operation affected her breathing to such an extent, 
bringing on convulsions, as to render a cessation necessary. 
Before leaving, 1 was informed she was a subject of partial 
insanity. A few days afterwards I met her again and renew- 
ed my efforts to magnetize her, but was obliged to desist, from 
the same difficulty. Ihave made other attempts, but always 
with the same results; was called upon several times to quiet 
her when in her highest stages of excitement, and found my- 
self uniformly successful in calming her. I now learned that 
she was hereditarily disposed to insanity—that two of her 
aunts had ‘been insane from nervous excitement alone; and 
that her mother was placed in a very critical situation a few 
months before her birth, by the situation of the family, and also, 
having the entire care of a female lunatic upon her mind. 
These circumstances led me to conclude that hers was a very 
difficult case to cure. The immediate cause, developing the 
germ of insanity, which had been lying dormant in her system, 
was an excitement upon the subject of religion, which led her 
to read the Bible attentively for several weeks, until her mind 
became completely exhausted, and her digestive powers, con- 


sequently much impaired. When in her greatest distress she 
VOL, v.—No. 5. 
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complained of a severe pressure on the stomach, and acute 
pain in the top of her head, embracing nearly all the moral 
organs, particularly Benevolence, Veneration and Marvellous- 
ness, and at such times she repeated Scripture with great rapid- 
ity and correctness—had much to say about the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, and willingness of God to save all mankind 
through the atonement of Jesus Christ. (Her religion is that 
of the Restorationists, and she belongs to the Fraternal Com- 
munity, established in Millford.) The more diseased this por- 
tion apparently became, the more extravagant was she in her 
ideas and language, until she called me the Savior, and finally 
clothed me with the authority of the “Father of all; besides 
a thousand other vageries, that, taken with her diseased brain, 
constitute important Phrenological facts, but which might ap- 
pear foreign to the subject in hand; I will therefore pass over 
them. Such was her confidence in me, that finally she would 
do nothing or eat nothing without my sanction. l was sent 
for once, when in Worcester, to see her—spent two days with 
her, and was of much service in quieting her, and removing 
the inflammation from the brain by Magnetism. Her insanity, 
however, appeared so confirmed that I advised her friends to 
take her to the Insane Hospital at Worcester. They did so, 
and she remained there some nine or ten weeks, until Dr. 
Woodward and her friends thought her much better, if not en- 
tirely cured; in fact, she appeared better for two or three days 
` after leaving the asylum. She says, however, that her good 
conduct was all feigned, for the purpose of escaping from the 
Hospital, she being excessively prejudiced against the place, 
for what reason it is unnecessary to state; and such appears to 
have been the case, for she now grew worse and worse rapid- 
ly—the pains in her head increased, particularly in her tem 

ples, region of Constructiveness, &c. While under the latter 
excitement she worked an immense number of needle books, 
&c., of fantastic shapes and singularly ornamented. She was 
also attacked by severe nervous pains in her jaws; she scon 
was seized with an insatiable desire for writing, and while un- 
der the influence of this morbid desire, wrote many letters, 
She next insisted that I had the power to deliver her at once, 
and so strenuously did she urge it, threatening self-destruction 
unless her desire was complied with, I was requested by her 
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fiends to visit her, and given to understand they 
considered it the dast resort. I left my business in Boston, 
and have been with her about three weeks. I found her 
without any appetite, without rest day or night, and in great, 
almost constant pain in her temples and teeth.: I have mag- 
netized her daily without producing sleep, but she found great 
relief from it; for the last ten days she has had a strong appe- 
titeand no paiu in her head or teeth. Physically, she is every 
way better. I have repeatedly stopped severe pain in an in- 
sant, simply by an effort of the will. I found magnetized 
water of great service. Her whole history for the last six 
months, is very interesting, and probably will continue so as 
long as she lives. If anything very important occurs hereaf- 
ter in relation to her, illustrating Phrenology or Magnetism, I 
will inform you. 


Ihavecared many simply by means of Mesmerism, of the 
bead.ache, tooth-ache, burns, bruises, inflammation, &c., &c. 
Bat the best case I have ever met with, I found in Millford. I 
visited this place professionally, the first of March, 1842, and 
while engaged in making Phrenological examinations in the 
family of Mr. Dexter Walker, I was told that the young lady 
just examined, (a Miss Leland,) was troubled at times with a 
very severe pain in her head, which singularly affected her 
vision, she being enabled to see things distinctly in the dark— 
that she was a natural sleep walker—had been known to start 
from her bed, walk the room, go all about the house, and had 
frequently walked miles in the street bare footed in a state of 
unconsciousness, until her arrival at the place started for. At 
one time she went to another town, distant nine or ten 
miles, in her night clothes, and only returned to consciousness 
upon reaching the door step of the house she intended visiting. 
I told Mrs. Walker that I should not be surprised if I was en- 
abled to cure her. J magnetised her seven times; the third 
time she slept uineteen hours, and the same length of time upon 
the sixth. I found hera perfect somnambulist, and the best 
clairvoyant I ever saw; she would state correctly what was. 
going on in the neighborhood, would tell with perfect accuracy 
whose hair was handed to her and what was the matter with 
the owner, when I was entirely ignorant of the individual and 
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ofthe nature of their complaints. With regard to the'influence 
Magnetism has had upon this lady, I would state that her 
health has been better for several months, than it has been for 
several years previous. She has been visited by but one of 
her former turns of sleep-walking, an@ that was brought on 
by severe labor on a warm day, since her being magnetised. 
Her blood was full of humors, and they have now been driven 
to the surface,and are leaving through three running sores 
“upon her head. There is no doubt in my mind, but that-she 
might be perfectly cured by means of Magnetism, but unfor- 
tunately, the physicians about her, most of them, know noth- 
ing and believe nothing in the science. One interesting fact 
in relation to her I will relate. She was much addicted to 
taking snuff, and wished to break herself of it but could not; 
when inthe magnetic sleep, I put her mind against it; she has 
not taken a pinch since, (three months) and cannot be urged 
to do it. I made some inquiries of her concerning the poles 
of the organs, and as far as I went the result verified the ex- 
periments we tried with “Blind Mary.” She.is the best sub- 
ject I have ever seen. ~ 


My last experiment, and decidedly the most important, was 
produced by magnetizing Mrs. A. Mann, the wife of George 
B. Mann, Post Master of this village. She is naturally ex- 
tremely nerveus, so much so as to amount to a disease, and. 
very sensitive. The other day a letter was brought in; she 
received an impression that it contained unfavorable news, and. 
Went into a violent spasm, and it was several hours before she 
recovered from its effects. She is very susceptible to the influ- 
ence of magnetism. I have put her to sleep by putting cottonin 
her ears, and any thing passed from my hands to hers will be 
clenched so nervously as to defy all attempts at taking it away 
from her. She was much affected by severe head and tooth- 
ache, but since being magnetized, she has not been troubled 
with either, and as she informed me last week, was never pre- 
viously so well in her life. She complained, however, of her 
appetite having always been very poor. I magnetized the 
organs of Alimentiveness, and she manifested excessive hun- 


ger, eating with violence at every meal, finally bringing on 
sickness. 
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Speaking of exciting the organs, I will give one of the most 
convincing facts that I have witnessed, demonstrating that par- 
cular and distinct portions of the brain are magnetized and 
eapable of action without reference to the other portions. At 
one time I asked her if she woult like to be put in communica- 
tion with her husband, she answered yes, if I would remain, 
I toldher I thought she was selfish. Her husband soon went 
out, and I observed her crying, and manifesting much distress > 
Iasked her what wasthe matter? She replied, “my head, my 
head!” I asked her where, she replied, at the back part in the 
erown—I asked her the cause—she said I had told her she 
was selfish. I then put my finger on the organ of Approba- 
tiveness, and asked her if that was the part affected—she said 
yes: I then reversed the state of the organ, and excited Self- 
Esteem; she then said she did not care what I or any one else. 
said about her. She informed me she had a tumor upon her 
shoulder, that she would like to have taken out. I told her it 
could be done, most probably without her knowing or feeling 
it; she consented to have if done, and Tuesday of last week 
was appointed for the operation. J went according to the ap- 
pointment, and put her into the magnetic condition at half past 
9 o’clock A. M. She was under the impression that she would 
be awakened and put to sleep a second time before any attempt 
would be made at extricating the tumor. Dr. Fiske came at 
10—commenced the operation about 11, and closed at half past 
12 P. M. There were present, Dr. Fiske, Mr. G. B. Mann, 
(her husband,) Miss M. B. Cleaveland and myself. From the 
first incision until the operation was two-thirds completed, 
she experienced no pain whatever, but chatted and laughed 
as though she was perfectly at ease. At this time it became 
necessary for some one to assist the Dr., and quitting her I di- 
rected my attention towards aiding hin-—not being supported, 
she began to experience some pain, and wished the Dr. to stop. 

_ She became more and more distressed, and wished me to send 
him away, letting her rest awhile, and then it could be finish- 
ed without hurting her—she grew more and more urgent, and 
said she could not stand it, and that the Dr. must stop. I 
asked her at this point if she were asleep; she said yes. He 
stopped several times a minute or two, which prolonged the 
operation; but he was afraid to let it remain unfinished, thus 
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continued to operate contrary to her requests. A length it 
was completed and bandaged. I then put her into a more 
quiet sleep until half past: four, at which time I aroused her. 
When she opened her eyes she was much amazed at the plight 
she found herself in—dress disarranged, arm uncovered, &c.; 
` for a minute she was laughing and crying at the same time. I 
asked what the matter was—she replied, her dress, how came 
itso disarranged, and her arm, how came that bare? Iasked 
her if she did not know the cause? She said no; then besitat- 
, ed, and asked if the tumour was removed ; I asked her if she 
did not know whether it was removed or not. “Js it?” in- 
quired she with great earnestness. I then informed her. “Oh !”’ 
exclaimed she, with joyful surprise, “how glad I am—why, I 
thought I was to be put to sleep a second time to have it taken 
out.” She then looked at the wound, and said she knew 
nothing about it, had no knowledge of the operation or of any 
pain; she could hardly be made to believe it. Her arm had 
been retained in the mesmeric condition when she was taken 
~out, and she did not feel any soreness or painin her arm. I put 
her to sleep at half-past eight, and awoke her at two in the 
morning; she has been in the magnetic sleep half the time 
since, and up to Friday last when I heard from her, being four 
daysafter the performance of the operation, she had not experi- 
enced the slightest pain. The Dr. describes the tumour as 
follows: “It is an adipose tumor, 4 inches and 5 1-6 in length, 
and 5inches in breadth, the lower half gradually becom- 
ing thinner at the edge, diffusing itself under the integuments 
and cellular substance over a large surface. The attachments 
to the skin and muscles being very strong, and the surface of 
the tumour being irregular and badly defined, rendered the 
operation protracted, and would in ordinary cases be extreme- 
ly painful.” The Dr. adds there is not in the whole circle of 
his acquaintance, another person that is so nervous and so bad 
a subject for an operation, and that under ordinary circum- 
stances, he would not attempt any important operation upon 
her for #100. Ihave certificates from the Dr., from Mr. Mann 
and Mrs. Mann, witnessing the truth of the above interesting 
fact Very respectfully, 
L. N. FOWLER. 
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New Benrorn, Mass., Aug. 8, 1842. 


The obove statement in relation to Mr. Fowler’s magnetiz- 
ing my wife, its effects and results, I am prepared to testify 
are perfectly correct. . GEO. B. MANN. 

I am fully prepared to attest the truth of the above state- 
ments of Mr. Fowler as far as J have been sensible of the cir- 
cumstances. After I was magnetized last spring, my health 
was for a long time, betteralmost than‘it ever was before, and 
in regard to the operation which has been performed, I can say 
concerning it, that I had a tumour in my right arm, and I 
have none now; but how it disappeared J cannot say, as I have 
net the slightest recollection of its removal; and as to any 
trouble from my arm since, I think the fact of my writing this 
certificate the third day after the operation, without any diffi- 
culty, is sufficient proof that it is doing well, and thus far have 
not had the slightest pain, and if necessary would be perfectly 
willing to go through the operation again. 

ANNE F. MANN. 

We were present when Mr. Fowler waked up Mrs. Mann, 
and can testity that his statement is correct. l 

Miss M. B. CLEAVELAND, 
ELIZABETH S. LOVELL, 
HARRIET M. MANN. 

I was present and assisted during the whole of the opera- 
tion until she waked up in the afternoon, and know that what 
Mr. Fowler has said in relation to it, is correct. 

M. B. CLEAVELAND. ~ 

E was present and performed the operation upon the right 
arm of Mrs. Mann on Tuesday last, Aug. 2d, whilst, as Mr. 
F. states, she was under the influence of magnetism, and be- 
lieve, according to the best of ny memory, that his statement 
is correct; although I am not as yet fully prepared to admit 
magnetism to be a science, or believe in many of the details 
which its advocates ascribe to it, 

JAMES FISKE, M. D. 
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ARTICLE IIL , 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


I am glad to see that there is such engagedness upon the 
subject of Phrenology in the western country, and think it 
augurs well for the intelligence of the rising generation in that 
direction. I hope to see more evidence, not only from the 
rame source, but from others of our female friends who take 
an interest and are willing to use their influence in dissemi-- 
nating the truths and principles of the science.—Ep. 

Ma. 0. S Fowrzr— 

Sir: I hope you feel the encouragement which } know one 
somuch devoted to the science of Phrenology as yourself must 
desire. It is certainly destined to accomplish great things in 
the reformation of man in this.life and prepare him better to 
enjoy the felieity of the next. 

Although I feel interested in Phrenology for the sake of the 
good of mankind in general, still, I must confess that it is the 
benefit of woman that lies nearest my heart. I think that if 
woman were but enlightened by the knowledge and with the 
aid of Phrenology, not only our nation, but the race of man 
would be effected thereby. Am I asserting too much, when 
I say that with woman rests the destinies of a nation? Is it 
not the mother who imparts the first useful lesson of instruc- 
tion to her son, and implants within him those principles which 
guide and govern him in after life and make him a Washing- 
ton? Itistrue that Washington had a noble mind, but had 
he not been blessed with such a mother to guide his mind in 
the proper channel, he would probably have been a very dif- 
ferent man and exerted an entirely reverse influence; for we 
know that boys are surrounded by those who would fain lead 
them astray unless they have some guardian angel to watch 
over them; and who so well asa mother, knows how and 
when to sow the seed that will spring up and bear good fruit 
instead of evil and poisonous! And oh, how great are the 
effects and results therefrom. What woman in our land would 
not rather be blessed with such a son as Washington, than 
cursed with such an one as Nero or Caligula? Notone! I 
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would blush for my country were it otherwise. It is not only 
as a mother that woman exerts an influence, but it is woman 
as woman in society. What good and glorious cause is now 
or ever was in progress in which woman has not acted a pro- 
minent part, and been one of its ablest and best advocates and 
supporters—its brightest ornament and luminary? I will not 
auempt to give the history of unenlightened nations and the 
estimation in which. woman is held among them and then draw 
the contrast, for it is evident to every enlightened mind that 
were they otherwise cireumstanced, and favored with light 
and knowledge, the difference would be very material. 


If Phrenology were universally disseminated throughout 
our country its truths would have a more direct bearing upon 
its inhabitants than any other science that might be placed by 
the side of it—and so throughout the world. How many un- 
happy families can we find in a day’s walk, the cause of which 
is easily to be seen by those who understand the scienee—and 
easily to be remedied by those who study it. Are there not 
thousands of my sex who spend their lives unhappily, who, 
had they early made themselves aequainted with the subject 
might have been spared the greater part—and so with the 
other sex. Who, but might, by reeollecting facts which have 
come under their own observatien, call to mind instances, 

- neither few nor far between, in proof of the above? This 
subject may be carried out te any length and many facts 
adduced if necessary, and perhaps may be carried out in some 
future Nos. of the Journal if desired. I am willing to do any 
thing that is expedient which will tend to extend a knowledge 
of this beautiful and interesting science—any thing that will 
not compromise my conscience and intellect,—(and nothing of 
that nature is required,} and would have the desired effect—for 
I do feel that it isof vast and vital importance, and I hope I 
find an echo and a fervent one too, in the heads and hearts of 
all my sisters here in the “Far West.” “Union is strength,” 
—then let us unite in our efforts, and we ean do much. 
Let each one say, “I will exert all my powers and influence on 
the side of good,” and who can tell what we may not accom- 
plish, We know our strength in part—let us exert it, and by 
this means gain more, instead of burying our talent in the earth. 
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If woman understood Phrenology, she would be a student 
of human nature and better able to discern the motives that 
actuate mankind; and when the motive is once understood, 
what woman would be so foolish as to yield to the machina- 
tions of any man who was stimulated by insincere or mer-- 
cenary motives, and thus, not blindly, become a dupe to his 
sordid wishes. 


How many spend a life of misery from the fact of a dis- 
union of views, feelings and sentiments between herself and 
her companion in life; and zis is one of the greatest things 
for her to avoid, and ene great reason why I wish her to study 
Phrenology, that she may know where there is a lack of har- 
mony, and act accordingly. 


Shall I relate one of many illustrative facts that have pre- 
sented themselves to my observation? I havea friend, one 
with whom I sympathize deeply and think of daily, although 
I have not seen her for the last year, she living in New York, 
therefore separated far from me. She was young when she 
was deceived by the handsome and winning exterior of a 
young man, who saw and was pleased with her appearance ; 
and at length yielded te his solicitations and consented to be- 
come his partner for life, through weal and woe;.and to-her 
it proved to be woe: for they are unlike in almost every 
respect. How then could they live happily, “for how can two 
walk together unless they be agreed?” Had she but under- 
stood the principles of Phrenology, she had not been so de- 
ceived; for it is evident to the veriest tyro in Phrenology, 
that he is not calculated to augment the happiness of any 
woman, but on the contrary to enhance her misery ; but it is 
now too late to take back that one false step. She is chained— 
I will not say united, for it would be a perversion of the term 
~to him by the laws of the land; and says she sometimes 
feels as though it was wicked for her to live with him when 
she is so unhappy; but she thinks she is cbliged to do so and 
thus endures life. She is now surrounded by a family of chil- 
dren growing up, but on some accounts they are a curse instead 

. of a comfort and a blessing to her; for their parents are not 
united; when told by their mother to do, or not to do a thing, 
the order is reversed by their father, and thus it is with every 
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thing else: thus creating a subject for continual strife and 
bickering at home; and she is so situated as not to be able 
were she ever so much inclined to go abroad ; and if the heads 
of a family are not happy at home where can they go to be 
happy? I have thought of her much, and said to myself — 
“could she orly have understood Phrenology how easily she 
might have avoided this misery; and I resolved to lift my ` 
voice, if, peradventure, it might be heard by a few, and benfit 
those few. 

Shall I in this article reverse the picture and show the other 
view? I know a happy, united pair in Philadelphia. They 
are both of them believers in Phrenology, and very much in- 
terested in the cause, have made themselves acquainted with 
its principles, and live according to them as nearly as any per- 
sons that I know of; and Ican with safety say that, although I 
have,seen them under different aspects, I never saw a family 
that was happier or more united than they. It used to bea 
feast for me to visit them. 

Mr. Fowler,—you have rightly said in your lecture on Mat- 
rimony, that “if there is a green spot on this earth it is a happy 
family.” That lecture is appreciated and deservedly so, and 
is destined to accomplish great good. That your life and 
health may be spared and you enabled to become a yet greater 
blessing to our race, is my sincere desire; and I know you 
will feel yourself rewarded for your efforts to reform our 
sex, by the happy conviction that you have not lived for 
nought. May a God who understands our hearts, and sees 
‘not as man sees, bless you in this life and that which is to 
come. A.N. N. 
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ARTICLE. IV.. 


PHRENOLOGICAL LETTERS. 


We have received two “Phrenological Letters” from a- 
friend and brother Phrenologist in France; aes will be found 
full of interest.—Ep. 


From a Correspondent in France. 
Panis, August 24th, 1842. 
Mr. 0. S. Fowier Ese.,— 

My dear sir: On my taking leave of you at my departure 
for Europe, I promised that I would write a phrenological 
letter from time to time for your Journal, and I now begin to 
redeem my pledge. 

On Sunday the 17th of July, I sinbarked for Havre, on 
board the splendid packet ship Burgundy, under the command 
of captain James A. Watton. I would be wanting in grati- 
tude, and in a right sense of justice, were I to pass in silence 
the excellent accommodations, the magnificent table, the kind- 
ness, gentlemanly behavior, and superior seamanship of the 
captain, skill and activity of the officers and crew of the Bur- 
gundy. Itis not surprising then, that, on the 20th day after 
our departure from New York, we should be snugly moored 
along side one of the wharves of Havre, although we encoun- 
tered calms, light and some head winds. 

The weather was, during the whole voyage, very pleasant, 
and the sea very smooth, so that the passengers, 22 in number, 
I believe, of all classes, countries and ages, were generally in 
good humor. Some how or other, at the sight of many and 
variously formed heads, and differently constituted tempera- 
ments, the Phrenologist comes irresistibly out. At least so it 
was this time with me. The idea that I could, as I thought, 

-examine normal heads from Germany, Belgium, Spain, Swit- 
zerland, France, Italy, America, &c., &c., was too attractive. 
So I began to make some comment upon-the head of one per- 
son, then upon that of another; and soon the subject of Phre- 
nology became the standing topic of the day, and I might say 
of the night also. Some, who previously had their heads ex- 
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amined by you, desired me to examine attentively their crania 
anew, “in order,” said they, “to see whether Mr. Fowler and 
youcorrespond.’’ It so happened that we did correspond : for 
A requested them, in every case, to write what I said, and then 
-compare it with the characters you had given; the comparison 
was always:in essence satisfactory. This established my rep- 
-utation as an excellent practical Phrenologist, on beard the 
Bargundy, and I had applications for examining heads from 
-nearly all the passengers. I am happy to state that Phrenol- 
ogy did not suffer from these examinations. 

A distinguished Austrian divine from Vienna, who had 
„studied all systems of mental philosophy, except the phreno- 
logical, became a convert to the new science, not so much be- 
-cause I described, as he confessed, his character. perfectly, as 

because I explained to him difficulties, and cleared off doubts 
through the medium ofPhrenology, which had long disturbed 
hismind. A very highly gifted Belgian, who is.one of the 
Regents of the University of Brussels, holding besides a high 
rank in the army, who was at war with the systems of natural 
philosophy he had read and studied; because, as he said, 
“they explained nothing, taught nothing, and had no other ten- 
dency than to puzzle and entangle the mind,” became also a 
convert to.\Phrenolegy after several long conversations we had 
upon the subject. Were I to resolve on giving a course of 
-Phrenological lectures at Brussels, he would use his greatest 
efforts in endeavoring to substitute the new science in the 
schools, in the place of what is now in them called Mental 
Philosophy. 

Besides these conversions, I verified the fact which you 
have somewhere stated, that sailors have, generally, the organ 
of Weight well developed ; on all those ] examined, especially 
in our captain, of whose head you should take a cast, asa 
novel or standard-head for seamanship, I found Weight very 
large. The utility of my examinations did not end here; for 
as I had boldly and unhesitatingly, the second or third day I 
was on board, pronounced some peculiar distinguishing traits 
of character in regard to some gentlemen, every time that plain 
manifestations of those traits would appear, as they frequently 
did in the course of the passage, we would enjoy some 
moments of mirth, and Phrenology obtained a triumph. This 
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was the case particularly in regard to a young gentleman, of 
whom I had said he was high-minded, courageous, very intel- 
lectual, but had the defect of making imprudent remarks, and 
of saying things without regard to persons, time or place, We 
had so many exhibitions of this last trait, that they puzzled 
very much those few persons who could not help thinking 
Phrenology an agreeable humbug: for they all perfectly knew 
I had never before seen the gentleman, 


On landing in,and travelling through Normandy, I was 
_ struck by the peculiar shape of head which the inhabitants 
generally possessed. It was so different from the head which 
a Phrenologist would give toa Frenchman, after the idea he 
would have formed, in books, from his character; that I could 
scarcely refrain my burst of astonishment and surprise at it, 
Could you suppose that the distinguishing traits of the forma- 
tion of the Norman-French heads are—length, large develop- 
ment of Firmness, Acquisitiveness and ‘Secretiveness, with 
decidedly very moderate Benevolence, and comparatively 
moderate Perceptive Faculties. On studying however the 
character of the people of this portion of the French empire, 
by the manifested results, that 'is, by what is known from 
their conduct, and by what I saw from their general condition, 
J was not surprised to have found such heads. On the con- 
trary, all my astonishment turned into admiration for Phren- 
ology; as the Norman-French head corresponds perfectly 
with what is known of the Norman-French character. 


This discovery made me think deeply ‘on what I had fre- 
quently reflected before, namely, that we wanted yeta history 
of the races (to speak more properly the heads) which aze, and 
have for centuries been forming the character of the great 
European nations. [ see now clearly, that Phrenology alone, 
is equal to the task. The calmness, firmness, savoir faire, 
activity, intelligence, generosity and high-mindedness which 
we admire in a great portion of the English people—are the 
union in one head of elements, which belonged formerly, 
each one of them, as an individual trait, to the Old Britain, 
to the Scotch, to the Irish, to the Anglo Saxon and to the Nor-. 
man. This fusion of qualities, this reunion of organs, seems. 
to be a law of nature, and the means,as well as r. necessarily 
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absolute condition of improvement, In Paris, for example, 
where a family does not last to its third generation, * and 
where an increase of population is effected only by accessions 
from the country, other towns of France, and foreign nations, 
this fasion, this amalgamation, this union is scarcely visible. 
Paris seems to me a gathering of several nations.. Until now 
I have not been able to find a head which I would call a nor- 
mal-Parisian head, The same can be said in regard to faces 
and other physical forms. Even among the griseties a generic 
terms, which are understood, all young females whose profes- 
sion is to sew in millenery establishments, or keep small. dry 
good and fancy stores, so much talked of as forming an unique 
class, an indigenous plant of Paris; so many distinctions and 
warieties are to be seen, that it would be very difficult to find 
one who could be described as giving an idea of them gener- 
ally. Of course Paris is improving visibly in every respect, 
moral, social, physical—and the fusion will soon be greater 
than it has heretofore been. At present, as things elicit, there 
is no Parisian-normal character—aas I do not believe, there is 
~in the full acceptation of the term, a normal French charac- 
ter. The Norman, Burgundian, Celtic, and other races of 
which the population of France is composed, are to be found 
pretty much as they existed eight hundred years ago—allow- 
ing always some greater development of intellectual faculties, 
and some greater power of command over the animal propen- 
sities, which are produced by the more civilized modes of life 
from time to time introduced, ‘ 


We need, very much, in Phrenology, a work which would 
give us the dimensions of the heads as well as the quality of 
the temperaments of the civilized world. We need Phreno- 
logical statistics. This would be the only knowledge by which 
we eould arrive at any thing like an approximate idea of the 
real difference of character and mental power, between the 
nations of Europe and America. To this end it would be neces- 


*L quote from the Conducteur General de l Etranger dans Paris, 
for 1842. On page 25 weread; “Un jeune Parisien de la deuxieme 
ou troisieme generation a presque les formes et les manieres de la 
femme}; rarement il a des enfants viables.”—*'Il est indispensable que 
la province fournisse a Paris des hommes comme des commestibles.” 
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sary to have the measurements of a large quantity of heads of 
several classes of the society of the various different districts 
of a country. A work like this would not only constitute a 
living history of the races of which I have spoken, but give us 
data by which we could positively predicate the best manner 
of obeying the irresistible law of fusion, and deriving the great 
est possible-advantage from it, for the improvement of the hu- 
man race, Yours respectfully, 
Marrano Cosi! Soume. 


— 2 


[seconD LETTER. | 


Panis, September 19th, 1842 
Mr. O. S. FowLær Ese.,— 

Since I wrote last to you, my efforts have been chiefly di- 
rected to discover the actual state of Phrenology in France. 
To this end I have become acquainted with the great leaders 
of the science in this eountry; I have visite] them frequently, - 
conversed with them, learned from them, and given them an 
idea of the great moral revolution which Phrenology, imper- 
ceptibly, is producing in the U. S. At the very head of their 
leaders.is Doctor Fossati, (Jean Antoine Laurent,) born on the 
30th of April 1786, at Novare,a small town of Lombardy. 
Having greatly distinguished himselfas a literary and scientific 
man; having made the greatest personal and pecuniary sac- 
rifices for the liberty and consequent improvement of his coun- 
try, he was obliged to seek refuge in a foreign land, and has 
been for some years past settled in Paris as a physician, enjoy- 
ing in his profession a high reputation, and a very large share 
of the best practice. I would advise no Phrenologist who visits 
Paris to tail of becoming acquainted with this truly distin- 
guished man, who possesses, and readily shows, the rarest and 
most valuable phrenological treasures. He makes, besides, 
no secret or mystery of his vast and sound knowledge. He is 
communicative, and does not possess the least particle of affec- 
tation. He is the man to teach, and from whom much, very 
much may be learned. l 


After all my iuvestigations, observations, and ratiocinations, 
I have come to the conclusions that Phrenology is in France 
greatly on the decline; and that it bas never been beyond the 
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point where Gall left it. The French are great observers, but 
they are no metaphysicians. ‘They discover, see, explain; 
but they do not apply. Hence exact sciences prosper in 
France; but this prosperity is within a limited circle—within 
the circle of those persons, who happen absolutely to need 
one or more of those sciences for the exercise of their profes- 
sion. But in the applications of science—in those applications 
which are not absolutely positive, absolutely physical, the 
French are poor hands indeed. Hence those great moral and 
political applications of the sciences to the improvement of 
the human race, of the whole human race, in the higher and 
more exalted portions of man, are generally first discovered 
in England; and adopted afterwards in Franee. 

Phrenology, as well as any other science, can only become 
universally popular, when its applications affect man univer- 
sally. These applications which can alone constitute the real 
merit of Phrenology, are wholly unknown in France; un- 
known even by the great masters of the science. There are 
in Paris many great, very great physiological phrenologists, if 
Imay so express myself, but very few, if any, great philo- 
sophical phrenologists. The mission of the French genius 
seems to be to establish facts, that of the English (including 
the English-Americans of course) to draw useful, universally 
applicable results. ` l 

Phrenology in France is yet circumscribed to the small class 
of savants; aud even here it is considered as a science of 
mere curiosity. It has not penetrated into the scientific class 
room. As to the people they do not-even know the name. 
Phrenology, therefore, in France, is comparatively dead. It 
forms in no circle a topic of conversation; no one, compara- 
tively knows anything about it. A book in favor or a book 
against it, may excite curiosity out of France, but in France, 
it exists as if it were not. Mr. Flourens has lately published 
a work purporting to destroy phrenology. It is poor miserable 
stuff indeed. Poorer, if possible, than the Sewell humbug. 
And yet no one has to this day said any thing against a boek 
which, although in America would have disgraced the author, 
on account of its ridiculous absurdity, here it injures the 
science among those few savants whose organs of religious. 

WL. V.—NO. 6, 
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scrupulousness, and of courtly advancement are largely de- 
veloped. D 

The state of Phrenology in France has fully convinced me, 
that no science can become popular, unless it is made subser- 
vient to the advancement of the people. So long as a science 
remains a matter of unproductive knowledge, so long it will 
remain, as it is natural it should, a mere curiosity, for those 
who have time and leisure to learn it. 

Whenever I spoke of Phrenology in France, I always dwelt 
on the necessity of making it popular, by showing, demon- 
strating and teaching its applications to the advancement of 
man. Let the word Phrenology never be used unless it be 
connected also with the idea that it is the only means by which 
happy friendships, happy marriages, perfect systems of educa- 
tion, advantageous social reforms, can be effected. They may 
say what they please, but my experience has taught me after 
having studied a country, that in all nations, at least in Ameri- 
ca, Germany, France, Italy, England, and Spain, the people 
appreciate a science in proportion only as it is productive or 
unproductive, as it-can satisfy more or less organs. Let Phre- 
nologists, if they wish to popularize Phrenology, bear this in 
mind. Yours respectfully, 

Magrano Cusi 1’SoLer. 

P. S. In my next l shall speak largely of Phrenology ir 
Spain; and also my progress towards forming a Phrenologi- 
cal statistical book. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF THE REV. DR. LANSING, 


There are few intelligent members of the Presbyterian or 
Congregational church, who have not héard the name, and are 
not familiar with the talents and the virtues of this eminently 
great and good man. He is literally a “father in Israel,” and 
has exerted a salutary influence throughout the length and 
breadth of -our land. The phrenologieal developments and 
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physical organization of such a man, can hardly fail to inter- 
est and instruct the readers of the Journal. 

His age is about 58; his hair entirely white, (probably in 
part induced by mental effort,) his person about the 
ordinary size, spare and tall rather than stocky, and his coun- 
tenance marked and striking. He has much prominence of 
organization, with many distinct lines and marks in his face, 
and an uneven face and head, which, according to Art. III, 
p- 12 of Vol. 1V., indicates a bold, original, striking, efficient 
character and intellect. 

His Temperament is the Motive-Mental, with the former 
predominating in early life, but the latter now has the ascen- 
dency. His chest is small, and his whole organization most 
active, and also capable of much endurance. 

While practicing Phrenology at Syracuse, Dec. 31st, 1842, 
a common friend of Dr. Lansing and Phrenology, invited him 
to step over to my rooms and have his head examined. He 
replied that he did not believe in Phrenology, nor yet disbe- 
lieve it; because he had not yet seen evidence enough to 
make up his mind either way. He finally yielded, and came 
over. My room was then full of those who were waiting to 
be examined. After he had seen me examine one or two,re 
took the chair. The following is the size affixed to his organs, ' 
‘in a scale from 1 to 7. 

Size of brain 224 inches, or large; but, as his organs are all 
dong, and head high, its absolute volume is greater than that 
of almost any head the actual measure of which in inches is 
the same. The texture af his.organization is remarkable, and 
its power and elasticity surprising; so that he combines the 
indispensable requisites of greatness, first a large brain, 
secondly, a most acfive.one, and thirdly one of great power 
and efficiency. 


Degree of Activity, 7 Veneration, 5 
Strength of the System, 6 Benevolence, 7 
Propelling or executive Constructiveness, 4 

wers, € Ideality, ; ==6 
Vital Temperament, 4 Sublimity, +6 
Motive, “ 6 Imitation, 5 
Mental, Ke 7 Mirthfulness, 6 
Domestic Propensities, 7 Intellectual Faculties,’ 6 
Amativaness, S Perceptive, “ 6 
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Parental Love, 7 Individuality, +6 
Friendship, 7 Form, 7 
. Inhabitiveness, +6 Size, 6 
Concentrativeness, 3 Weight, 5 
Combativenesss, 6 Color, 3 
Destructiveness, 5 Order, — 6 
Appetite, 6 Calculation, 6 
Acquisitiveness, $ Locality, 7 
Secretiveness, 3 Eventuality, +6 
Cautiousness, 6 Time, 4 
Approbativeness, +6 Tune, 5 
Self-Esteem, 3 Language; 6 
Self-Will, 6 Causality, 6 
Firmuess, +6 Comparison, 6 to 7 
Conscientiousness, , 7 Suavitiveness, 7 
Hope, 3 Human Nature, 7 
Marvellousness, 7 


His organs are all pointed, which denotes great activity of 
feeling and clearness of intellect. His forehead is developed 
from the root of the nose up through its middle, and is high 
rather than wide, and deep rather than expansive. Indeeds 
his whole head is developed from the root of the nose up over 
the moral organs to Parental Love, rather than laterally, 
and is narrow between the ears, but very high. Such a head 
eannot be selfish, but will live for man rather than for self. 
His largest organs are Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Friend- 
ship, Parental Love, and Comparison, which, combining, form 
one great and predominent feature of his character, that of 
goodness. In a head thus organized, all other feelings and 
powers would contribute to or be swallowed up in a desire to 
do good and promote moral purity. This would be the end 
and aim of life, the ruling passion, strong in death. His moral 
organs, combining with love of children, would interest him 
deeply in the Bible-class, Sabbath School, and all other means 
for improving the moral character of the young; and, added 
to his large Comparison, would make him what he is, in fact, 
the children’s preacher; for he has a peculiar faculty of inter- 
esting children and youth, and of descending to the level of 
the youthful mind, and making himself fully understood. 

Wherever Dr. Lansing is known, he is regarded as an emi- 
nently good map, and has as many warm friends as probably 
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any other man, This is accounted for by his immensely large 
organs of Benevolence and Adhesiveness. During the ex- 
amination, I remarked that I had rarely, if ever seen such 
prodigious Adhesiveness on the head of any man; and that, 
consequently he would make friends among even the savages, 
and he beloved by all who knew him. 

But perhaps the written description of hier from notes 
taken down at the time of the examination, before I knew 
even his profession, will be the most satisfactory, as certainly 
it will be impartial. It is as follows: 

Your leading quality is action, yon cannot keep still a mo- 
ment, but feel restless as a fish out of water, unless you are 
crowded at the top of your strength by labor. Your mind in 
particular, is incessantly active, and all alive to any subject of 
interest, your mind and body both work with great ease, as 
though every joint was oiled, so that little friction or wear or 
tearcan accrue, You also have great strength of constitution, 
great power of endurance, great vital apparatus, and will 
therefore stand a prodigious amount-of labor both mental and 
physical; still, your activity is too great for your strength, so 
that you are liable to overdo. Be guarded on this point--be 
more lazy; you will live the longer and the more happily, 
and accomplish more in the long run. Nothing sleeps in 
your hands; you have prodigious energy of character. You 
regard nothing as impossible, and take hold of projects with 
both hands as though it could and must be done; you are 
resolute and persevering in an eminent degree, and throw 
much feeling and pathos into all you say and do; feel most 
intensely, enjoy and suffer painfully, are also clear-headed, 
look right into and through every thing at once, and have a 
kind of instinct which guides you correctly and enables you 
to say and do things just right; there isa point and powers 
and cogency and apparentness in all your explanations; you 
excel in expounding, criticising, illustrating and setting a thing 
so clearly before the mind that every child can understand. 
You have great talent for arguing, discussing and reasoning 
geologically, inducing a decided taste for metaphysics and 
moral philosophy ; you are fond of the studies of the human 
character, and read men well; you have a prodigious organ 
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of Benevolence, and are all wrapped up in desires to do good 
ana promote the permanent welfare of man; and your Be- 
nevolence acts, with your Conscientionsness, so that you wish 
to do good by doing right, to make men happier you would 
first make them better by reforming them; you are not in 
the least bigoted or proud, but are a natural gentleman, and 
not at all austere or distant; you set much, perhaps too much 
by the good opinion of others, especially of friends; you 
also set a great deal by your moral character; you are am- 
bitious to become ‘eminent, yet not for being rich nor for being 
taiented merely, but for being good and using your talents in 
advancing the cause of morality; you are humble, and have 
too little Self-Esteem, and often feel unworthy; and also look 
on the darker side of objects; you are eminently persevering ; 
and as Conscientiousness and Benevolence control all your 
actions, you are most persevering in the cause of right and 
duty, and nothing can stop or intimidate you; you are fond 
of company, and are one of the most sincere of friends. 
You make friends wherever you go that are willing even to 
die for you; you are one of the fondest of husbands and 
fathers, and a very domestic man, and often appeal to the do- 
mestic feelings with great power; you love children and they 
love you. 

You are especially interested in the moral improvement of 
children—in the Bible class and Sabbath School; you are 
desirous of a home of your own to settle for life; have ver- 
sality of talents, and know a little of every thing; you ex- 
cel either in a short or long mental effort, and have talents for 
public speaking not equalled by one in ten thousand; have 
also brilliant thoughts and use just words enough and the 
right words to be fully understood; never forget faces or 
places; can tell a story admirably and al ways in point; might 
excel asan author; and are calculated to make an impression 
in all you say and do; you are frugal and want money only 
to use; area miserable hand to make a bargain, and should 
have an economical wife; for you do not wish to be troubled 
with pecuniary affairs; are truly a great and good man. 

On the evening of the day on which this examination was 
made, Phrenology was put to a thorough test by my examin- 
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Bgeight or ten persons blindfolded. Among the number 
chosen, was Dr. Lansing, and though no name was given, yet 
what|had said during the day was reiterated in the evening; 
smuhso that the Doctor became satisfied that Phrenology 
might be true, and at once gave it his countenance. 

Vf the reader is curious to know something of Dr. L.’s real 
character, that he may judge of the accuracy of this 
dexription, I reply, that, by his own exertions and superior 
powers of intellect, he has risen from obscurity to one of the 
fret stations in the Presbyterian Church. Every word he 

mys, is fall of meaning,—every sentence is as a nail in a sure 
place. There is something striking, original, and faking about 
the man. Every thing he says carries conviction, and com- 
mends itself to the good sense of all who hear him. No ser- 
mon I ever heard, pleased me better than the one I heard him 
deliver the next day after these examinations. His manner is. 
peculiarly impressive. There are two points about his man- 
ner of delivery which are unique, and yet constitute excellen- 
cies of the highest order. The first is he places his emphasis 
correctly, and lays it upon the proper word, and then only. 
This is equally true of his reading and speaking. Some cler- 
gymen read right straight along equalizing the stress of words, 
but he slips over the unimportant words lightly, yet uttering 
them distinctly, and then brings down on those words in which 
the meaning of the sentence is mainly concentrated with a 
distinctness and emphasis greater than I ever before heard 
with one exception.” Few persons are aware of the import- 
ance of this principle in enforcing and riveting anything upon 
the hearer, yet Dr. L. has caught it by that intuition which 
belongs to all greatmen. The man who thinks clearly, con- 
centrates his meaning in a few of the important words of a 
sentence, and good speaking consists mainly in giving these 
words their appropriate force. This Dr. L. doesto perfection. 
Hence he is fully understood, and these implated words lodge 
in the mind of the hearer, and the thought convéyed is reiter- 
ated indelibly upon the mind. 

The second point of interest connected with Dr. Lansing’s 
manner of speaking is his stopping just before pronouncing 


\ * Lemuel White, teacher of Elocution in Philadelphia. 
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the emphatic word, and then a little after pronouncing it, se 
that that word may be lodged upon the mind, and stand out 
in bold relief. Thus, in reading the passage—He that be- 
lieveth on him, is not condemned, but, he that believeth not, 
iscondemned already.” Johniii, 18: As hecame to the words 
“believeth noz,” he stopped after believeth, till the minds of 
the audience waited for what was to come, and then brought 
down his voice upon the word “Nor,” and then stopped again 
_ thus rendering every sentence most impressive. 

He also employed a great number and variety of inflations 
of the voice, which added greatly to the power and interest of 
his delivery. 

In the article in Vol. IV, already alluded to, the idea is pre- 
sented that when the face is prominent, the thoughts will be 
distinct, and the whole man; mind, expressions, actions, feel- 
ings, all distinct and prominent. This is strikingly true of 
Dr. L. The prominence of his features, has already been 
alluded to, and what has just been said of his emphasis and 
inflection, will form a practical illustration of that doctrine. 

Dr. L. is certainly a remarkable man, and every way calcu- 
lated to do good, and scatter light and knowledge. He isa 
liberal minded man; one that’ will not think in traces, bnt 
one that will seek and advocate the ‘ruth, though it may be 
unpopular. This I remarked of him when blindfolded, say- 
ing that he did all his own thinking, and some for others, and 
was not tied to any particular faith, so that he could not look 
candidly, and judge correctly. I was gratified in the extreme 
on being introduced, after the examination, to the Rev. Dr. 
Lansing, because I knew enough of his history to know 
that my sentence of the verbal description told like a nail ina 
sure piace upon the Doctor’s character; and all present ex- 
pressed their perfect astonishment at the fidelity of the de- 
scription to the original as exhibited in real life. 


PRRENOLOGICAL PAINING., a9 


ARTICLE VI. 


PRRENOLOGICAL PAIRING. 
[From Uncle Sam’s Recommendation of Phrenology.] 


Let us now begin at the very beginning of human things, 
atthe commencement of life. The Bible teaches that God 
made the first man and woman from the dust of the ground, 
and also that, through them, mankind were to be multiplied, 
to replenish or fill the earth. We know that from these first 
parents millions after millions have descended, and spread all 
over the world. See, now, how skilfully the wise and good 
Creator has contrived that this peopling of the earth should 
proceed from the original and solitary two. It was provided 
that male and female should come together, to be the father 
and mother of new generations. But if there were nothing 
in particular to attract them to each other, this office of becom- 
ing parents would not be; or if it could, they would not so 
certainly live together, to help each other take care of their 
infant offspring. So there was given to each sex the propen- 
sity of love towards the other sex; that strong, delightful feel- 
ing, by which they are drawn together and kept in pairs, and 
unspeakably blessed in each other’s society. This affection i is 
_ Often laughed about, and those possessed of it are generally 
the subjects of jocularity, and sometimes ridicule. But this 
ought not to be; for the propensity was implanted by God, 
and for an all-important purpose, as we have seen; and, 
where there is perfect propriety, it is sinless in His sight, and 
receives His holy blessing. O, it is one of the most beautiful 
spectacles in the world to see two young beings who have 
loved, and who still do love father and mother, nevertheless 
leaving them according to the Divine command, and cleav- 
ing to each other with this different and far deeper love. They 
become husband and wife; then they live on and on together. 
Poverty, sickness,and mutual imperfections part them not. 
What God himself hath joined, he will not separate, and he 
also forbids man to put asunder. From this sacred origin new 
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life comes: families are reared, society is established, and 
great nations arise, as we shall hereafter more particularly ob- 
serve. l 

You see that we have treated this matter in a graver style 
than ordinary, and it is because wẹ feel grave about it, how- 
ever giddy mortals may regard the subject with a smile. Single 
and solitary though we are in our peculiar nature, yet we have 
a profound veneration for those primal loves which were 
Eden’s deepest bliss, and for those similar ioves in others 
whereby the great plan of existence is made to proceed. 
Where isthat perfect fitness of the mutual character by which 
heart grows into heart, and very being blends with very be- 
ing, how charming, how pure the spectacle! Unseen, and 
immortal spirits might well hover around such a union, and 
catch to themselves a new blessedness therefrom, Admired 
and reverenced, then, be love ; hallowed be wedlock ! 

We will now go along about our philosophy. 

Phrenologists call the principle in view Amativeness. Now 
just see where that portion of the brain with whìch it is con- 
nected is placed. It is at the very back and bottom of the 
head, close down on the neck, and nearer to the body than any 
other organ. The appropriateness of the situation must be 
very striking to those who understand the nature of the hu- 
man frame, and exercise a little reflection. They will see 
that here should be the foundation of that grand pile of or- 
gans which rises in regular and perfect order in the head above. 


We will close this extract by an illustration, which may 
possibly instruct as well as amuse: 


A certain representative brought his daughter to spend the 
short session of Congress at the capital. ‘No matter what 
year; and as for names, we will here use fancy ones. Grace 
Goodway was as beautiful as a blossom, and as sprightly as a 
humming-bird. She seemed to live in mirthfulness, motion 
and music. How she would trip and whirl it in the dance! 
She fluttered, as it were, on the tuneful vibrations of the air, 
rather than touched substantial floor as others did. She was 
. sought after by the young bachelors, sighed after by the old, 
and gazed at as a picture, by the happily married. 
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At last she was sought not in vain. A noble young fellow, 
clerk in one of the departments, wooed and won her for his 
own. The fashionable world wondered at her choice; for 
several honorables, and among them a very senator, had 
courted her favor. How could she descend to a clerk, and 
take a name and a station hidden from all the world! She, 
the daughter of such a man,and almost died for, too, by such 
men! But our humming-bird had her own instinct about 
flowers, and she gave herself up to it, although it carried her 
into a nook where pride and vanity might not care to go. The 
fact was, that George Fairworth’s lodgings were under the 
same roof with those of Grace and her father. There were, 
therefore, opportunities of acquaintance and mutual interest 
which otherwise could not have been. But, even with such 
ample opportunities, no one of inferior head and heart could 
hardly have gained her affections. Grace had had a most sub- 
stantial education, at a seminary where things were studied as 
well as words; where the moral nature, also, was attended to 
as well as the intellectual. Her education was not one of 
mere smatterings, or of accomplishments, as they are called—- 
gilding and hum. She had read, moreover, history and the 
philosophies with her talented father. It was his delight, also, 
tocommunicate to her a great deal about the present politics of 
the country, in which, asa public man, he was deeply interest- 
ed. This daughter was the dear, delightful, and delighted re- 
cipient of the father’s soul, and an excellent great soul it was. 
A mother with strong common sense, and an adept in all ap- 
pertaining to household affairs, if not in fashionable literature, 
was the happy coadjutor in domestic discipline. Grace was 
therefore well prepared to see, hear, understand, and be in- 
stracted by the new scenes of the Capitol. The gayety and 
show interested her as novelties, and she enjoyed them as for. 
a brief season, but they really came not near her inner heart. 
She was, indeed, lively and mirthful, and seemed to forget 
everything but the passing scene; but this was owing toa 
very active temperament, and to the fact that she had been 
trained to keep her perceptives open, and wholly to enjoy, as 
far as innocent, what was present, rather than but half, and 
very faintly enjoy what was absent and did not appertain to 
the occasion. 
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George Fairworth was well educated also, but self-educated 
mostly; and he still employed most of his leisure hours in 
developing his fine powers, and storing a retentive memory 
with knowledge. He seldom went to places of amusement; 
for, having been in the city several years, he had seen enough 
ofthem. He had higher aims. It was witha mutual profit and 
pleasure that he and Mr. Goodway, that winter, spent 
hour after hour conversing on that infinite variety of topics 
which richly stored minds can fling out between them. Fair- 
worth was exceedingly well versed in the details of politics, 
especially those of his own department, and communicated 
much information to his old friend. 


Grace spent many hours in listening to their instructive con- 
versation. She also made her useful queries, and contributed 
mostly to the entertainment by occasional remark. At other 
times George and Grace were alone in each other’s company, 
piercing the depths ef philesophy, or ranging the fields of 
literature. There was one sweet amusement, moreover, in 
which they could participate with mutual delight—we mean 
music. But the best music was in their souls, and they soon 
discovered the perfect unison. Is it a wonder, ye who are 
skilled in the harp of a thousand strings? 


The father, who rose from humbie life, and had strong com- 
mon sense, consented to his daughter’s choice; and her mother, 
who married him out of pure love, also wrote consent from 
distant home. Thus the couple were engaged, in spite of the 
great, loud, and general say. The honorables by her unhon- 
ored, and other beaux-bewitched and bewildered, fluttered in 
her train no more. Her flight was now beyond their reach. 
But March came, and Congress adjourned, and confusion went 
away. Grace also went home with her father. But the very 
next May wrought her bridal wreath, and she came back to 
Washington the wife of Mr. Fairworth, the worthy but hum- 
ble clerk. The being, the breath, and the balm of this breeze 
of a woman now belonged entirely to him. What a fresh and 
fragrant paradise was his home, we shall see. 


As of the least importance, let us first describe their abode. 
They took respectable board (not in the most expensive class 
of houses. however,) in conformity with a limited salary, and 


. 
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a judicious father’s advice. They had a little, a very little 
parlour to themselves, but it was as neat and as tasteful as the 
cup of a flower. There was a row of plants on a painted 
stand at the window. On one side stood a rather small-sized 
organ. On another side were about forty neatly-bound books 
in as neat a case. Over the mantel-piece hung the well-known 
picture of General Washington and his family. We present 
them as they were found by a friend, on a December evening, 
near the commencement of the annual Congress. The visitor 
alluded to was General H., then senator, a most intimate friend 
of Mr. Goodway. There sat the wedded pair, as near to each 
other as a little centre-table, with two lamps on it between 
them, would let them be. As the servant opened the door, 
and before they scarcely perceived who the visiter might be, 
he observed Mr. Fairworth with a book in his hand. As he 
laid this on the table,and his wife put down her sewing as 
preparing to rise, he discovered, a tearfulness in the eyes of 
both; but the smiling softness of features beneath indicated 
that it could not be the tearfulness of grief. “Oh, General 
H.,” exclaimed they together, coming impulsively forward, 
and each seizing a hand, “how glad we are to see you. No- 
body could come more welcomely upon us at this moment,” 
continued Grace, “than yourself. More than any of my friends, 
you encouraged my predilection for George. Indeed, the rest 
did not encourage it at all, my father excepted.” “And you,” 
said her husband, “were the only one who whispered in my 
ear to hope and persevere ; and nobody can better sympathize 
with the happiness you forsaw than yourself.”? “It was but 
a moment before you entered,” continued Grace, “that George 
had finished reading to me ‘The Wife,’ in Irving’s Sketch 
Book. Oh, what a charming, charming story! We realize it 
all, indeed we do, General; Į had as lief tell you as not. Don’t 
you see that, like Leslie and his Mary, we too are ‘so snug!’ ”’ 

They then spent the evening in reminiscences of the past, 
and with hopeful glances at the future. Just before leave- 
taking, Fairworth, with his deep, mellow bass, accompanied 
his wife’s sweet voice and the organ in singing “Home, sweet 
Home!’ At the close of the song, the visiter observed the 
same tearfulness in their eyes and smiling softness of features 
beneath, as when he entered. “Do come and see us very 
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often through the winter, General H.,’’ cried they both, as he 
motioned towards the door. “Father is out of Congress, you 
know,” said Grace, “and will not be here; so you shall be as 
a father to us. So come often, and come any time.” “That 
I shall,” was his reply; “that I shall? was his thought on 
leavin the door; “for if there is now on earth anything like 
Paradise before the fall, it is there.” He did visit that sweet, 
sweet home, and enjoy a similar domestic scene very often for 
months afterward. It was not “Love in a Cottage,” as no- 
mance has it, but it was love in a little room, amid a dashing, 
dissipated city ; it stood on the very brink of these wild rapids 
of life, and the inmates searcely looked out on the foam. The 
uproar was unheeded as they responded to each other the 
mutual melodies of their hearts. Would that many who keep 
great houses unneeded, and use grand furniture unpaid for, 
would stoop, before they fall,and then cannot stoop, to copy 
this example! So thought that good ald friend, and so think 


we! 


MISCELLANY. 


F Collyer.—This notorious and every way immoral Phrenologist, and 
magnetizer, has again returned from Canada, where his gross and fla- 
grant crimes drove him last summer, and is now lecturing in western 
N. Y., though with poor success. About jhim as a Phrenologist and 
magnetizer, I have nothing to say; but warn the advocates of these 
sciences to give him no countenance, because he is utterly destitute of 
moral principle. 


But perhaps nothing evinces his utter seckisssacas of moral principle 
more than his now coming out in ridicule, and even in denunciation of 
Phrenology and Phreno-Magnetism. No one‘can read the following 
without mingled emotions of contempt and deep-toned moral indignation. 
Friday, Jan. 13, 1843. 
Fow er Esq.— } 

Dear Sir: I had the curiosity to attend last evening, a lecture on 
Mesmerism by Dr. Collyer, of Boston, delivered in the Universalist 
Church of this village. In the course of his remarks, he took the un- 
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warranted liberty of speaking of Phrenology in the most contemptuous 
terms. 

He said, without disguise and with much warmth, that Phrenology 
is a most glaring absurdity, an insult to the intelligence of an enlight- 
ened public, and ‘deserved to reevive the lasting disgrace and indignation 
of every honorable man. l 

Ina word, he added, that it was as false as it was extensive. For 
whatdid he treat this noble science in that manner? Merely to further 
his own ends !- 

Now, sir, it is ineumbent on you, as the great exponent of this 
science in the United States, to take immediate notice, and defend it 

from all attacks. 


Hoping that you will appreciate the motive for which I write, 1 am 
yours &c., A FRIEND OF TRUTH. 


i 


New Fairfield, Ct., Dec. 14th, 1842. ` 


Mr. Eprron: A case of the injury of the brain has recently occur- 
red in this town unfolding phenomena in the science of mind which 
cannot be uninteresting to every amateur in Phrenology in so far ag fit 
tends to prove the principles of Phrenological scienee and explain its 
connection with the much despised and ridiculed system of Animal 
Magnetism, which, by the researches of unprejudiced minds has, and 
is yet to exert so salutary an influence by developiug the principles of 
its kindred -sciences and thus eonfer everlasting blessings upon the 
world. About six weeks since, Sylvester Wheeler, aged about twelve 
years, fell near 20 feet from a tree, striking his head upon a rock—the 
right side of it receiving the full force of the-blow. It produced no 
visible fracture of the skull, but, such a eoncussion of the brain as to 
eause an entire paralysis of the mental action, excepting some occa- 
sional gleamings of .returning consciousness. That portion of the brain 
in the basilar and coronal regions was highly excited and : inflamed, 
which will account for the facts contained in the following phenomena. 
In one of his more rational moments he inquired “Whose tree did I 
fall from 2’? Mr. Stevens’, was the reply, “I wish,” said he, “it had 
deen his neck instead of my head,” throwing as much severity ənd in- 
dignation into the expression as the very excited action of Destructive- 
ness was calculated to inspire. 

At another time, recollecting some little trifle he wished to have 
obtained before his fall, he addressed his father in an unusually rev- 
erential and submissive tone, exhibiting a degree of respect and defer- - 
ence, which his parents say he had never done before, saying: “Father, 
will you please to give me a little money?” This was undoubtedly 
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the language of excited Reverence, inasmuch as this organ is naturally 
small in his head, and its corresponding manifestation proportionally 
weak. He also exhibited much concern in regard to a future state, 
and was heard to exclaim, 

«Sinners turn, why will ye die 1” 


which, with other similar expressions, I conceive to be the language of 
excited Cautiousness, Marvellousness, Veneration and Conscientious- 
ness, these organs being much heated. I reckon Dr. Hamilton would 
be puzzled to explain this coincidence between cerebral excitement and 
mental action, corresponding to the organs excited upon sny other than 
Phrenological principles. 

But the most interesting part of the case remains to be stated. The 
blow was received upon the right side of the head—-the face receiving 
no injury at the time. But the muscles of its left side appeared to be 
contracted so that the left corner of the mouth is drawn outwards and 
downwards at an angle of nearly 45° below a horizontal line, extend- 
ing across it. Now, according to the principle that there is a magnetic 
connection between the organs of the brain and the face, and that these 
currents cross each other and have their poles in that side of the face 
opposite the organs with which they are connected, cannot the deformi- 
ty of his face be correctly accounted for on the ground of this connec- 
tion? Or rather, does not this fact prove that there is a magnetic cur- 
rent between the organs of the brain and face? and if so, may I not 
enquire what organs must be injured to produce a contraction of the 
part described? - Very respectfully, „B. I. Gray. , 

O. 8. FowLeR, A. B. 


Dr. Hurd, of Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y., reported the follow- 
ing. A girl in his practice, who was studying arithmetic with unusual 
seal and earnestness, came home one day from school, saying thatshe 
felt a strong disposition to count, add, subtract and multiply ; and 
complaining that her head ached. Her sleep, also, was continually in- 
terrupted by cyphering in her head in the night. These symptons 
continued to increase for two days, until, at last, they became intolera- 
ble, and the family physician was called. He was a Phrenologist, and. 
no sooner learned that she experienced pain in the head together with 
this counting propensity, than he asked her what part of her head 
pained her. She replied, “Here,” placing her thumb and finger upon. 
the two-organs of Calculation. He, of course, applied local remedies 
to the afflicted organ, with a view to allay the irritation, and soon et- 
fected a cure. Surely, every physician should be a Phrenologist. 


Rae ame unessa meee ey 
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ARTICLE I. 


NEUROLOGY, 


It isthe object of the Journal to furnish its readers not only: 
with the established truths-of Phrenology, bat also, with that 
which claims to be true, althcugh it may not-be establiched— 
when such establishment would have..a direct influence on, 
sad conduee materially towards, a complete modification of 
the science as it is now understood. We do this for the pur- 
pose of encouraging inquiry—deeming it nocrime in the idea 
thatit should be new, and anxious that others should pass judg-. 
meat.on all recent developments; by their own unbiased 
reason. 

In previous articles as likewise in subsequent. ones will be 
facts that may. be depended on, as being in themselves true, 
not compiled however with our own. inferences or opinions 
whether pro or con. We, therefore, in accordance with a re- 
quest from Dr. Buchanan, transfer to our.pages an article from 
the January No. of the Democratic Review, containing the re- 
port of a committee appointed to investigate the discoveries 
of Dr. B.. We must premise in the first place, however— 
from respect {9 our great masters—that we object to Dr. Bu-. 
chanan being made the superior or even the equal in capacity 
and comprehensiveness. of mind with Gall and Spurzheim., 
Their fame is established; they are recognized as having been . 

VOL, v.—No. 7. : 
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great—very great benefactors of the human race. For the 
Dr. personally we have much respect, and we do not intend to 
detract, in the least, from his merits as an intellectual man, or 
his rights as a discoverer; but feel confident, that he himself 
would be willing to occupy a smaller niche in the Temple of 
Fame than that accorded him in this article. Gall, in bursting 
from the fetters of the old schools and establishing the funda- 
mental principles of Phrenology—which must necessarily be 
the basis of all future discoveries in mental science—has ren- 
dered his position in this department inaccessible. He is the 
Patriarch all in coming time who may systematize or perfect 
Phrenology—under the garb of Neurology, or in any other 
costume, must per-force occupy the position of children and. 
look with reverence to their father. 

Again, in justice to the character of the Journal, as being 
the only periodical devoted to the cause on this side the At- 
lantic, we must express our doubts of the soundness of es- 
tablishing vast general principles in mental philosophy on so 
slight and doubtful testimony, as that deduced from the ac- 
knowledged extraordinary sensibility of several individuals: 
the fact of their organization being so peculiarly delicate as to 
cause them to be materially influenced by the slightest external 
circumstance, should check implicit reliance on the phenome- 
na manifested by them when under a course of experiments, 
more especially when we know that external circumstances 
are fruitful sources—even to the nnimpressible of improper 
biases and decided prejudices. 

As it is not our intention to review the Review, we must 
close our remarks on its character. Those of our subscribers 
whose desire it was to see Dr. Buchanan’s views inserted in 
the Journal, will now be gratified. 


REPORT OF THE MINUTES. : 


` 


«“ Quaeque ipse vidi.” 

In surveying the history of discoveries in natural science, 
one of the most peculiar facts that strike the view is the cir- 
cumstance that for years, aye and even ages, preceding the de- 
velopment of some important principle, many of the leading 
phenomena had been repeatedly observed; and when the 
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grand. conclusion deduced from these phenomena was once 
announced to the world, the result excited less astonishment 
than the circumstance of its having been so long unperceived. 
Men of the most exalted genius would seem often to stumble 
over these facts, and not unfrequently to,pick them up and 
handle them, and still fail to discover their most obvious bear- 
ing. Hence it has always occured that attempts have been 
made to rob the discoverer of his honors, however well merit-. 
ed, on the ground that certain of the essential facts had been 
previously well known. Thus has it been with the kindred 
subject of Phrenology, whose enemies, failing in the 
effort to subvert its principles, endeavored to show that what 
was true init was not new, and what was new was not true. 
And in illustration of the circumstance just adverted to, that 
the tendency of natural phenomena is often by no means ap- 

iated even by the most acute observers, it may be men- 
tioned that Gall himself once struck accidentally upon one of 
the most important facts of “Neurology” without discovering 
the general law to which it most obviously pointed. The same 
remark is applicable to the experiments without number per- 
formed during the last fifty yearsin France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and the United States, upon subjects put into the som- 
nambulic state by means of the Mesmeric process. 

The earliest knowledge that we have of these discoveries 
in “Neurology” on the part of Dr. Buchanan, is, that in April, 
1841, he was giving public lectures and experiments on the 
subject at Little Rock, Arkansas. Weare the more particular 
in refering to this date, as an attempt has been made in the 
city of New York to establish a priority of claim, based upon 
experiments made in the latter part of the same year. But 
by this time the announcement of Dr. Buchanan’s discoveries _ 
had spread by means of the journals of the day, over the 
whole extent of our wide domain. “These experiments,” in 
the words of their author, “occupied the whole ground of 
Phrenology ; more than doubled the number of distinct or- 
gans; and established propositions in physiology and thera- 
pentics, of much more importance than the Phrenological 
doctrines which had been thus established.” Instead of hast- 
ening to our Atlantic cities, in the reasonable hope that here a 
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discovery of such magnitude would be more speedily and 


~ 


fully appreciated, Dr. Buchanan remained in the far West, 
quietly prosecuting his investigations to the end of perfecting 

his system of Neurology. So far as regards cerebral excita- 
bility, he could not but be aware that others would, by this. 
process, attract the public mind, and that it would be caught’ 
up even for popular exhibitions; but justly considering this as 
entirely subordinate to the science he aimed to establish by this» 
means, he directed his efforts solely to the accomplishment of. 
the scientific end in view. . 

As these discoveries embrace, in their wide range, not only 
the mental physiology of the brain, constituting Phrenology, 
but also the physiology of every corporeal organ as depend- 
ent upon special portions of the cerebral mass, it follows that 
it was necessary to substitute a new term. Were the func- 
tions of the brain exclusively mental, the term Phrenology 
would be sufficiently comprehensive; but as its control over. 
the corporeal functions is not less decided and important, the 
term Neurology, or science of the nervous substance, has been 
judiciously selected as expressive of all the phenomena com- 
prised within its wide limits. These two classes of functions, 
Dr. Buchanan distinguishes by the terms psychological and 
physiological, which are, indeed, expressive in their more 
popular acceptation; but as the phenomena of the mind, in 
our present existence, can be manifested only through cerebral 
structure, we cannot see that this class of functions is less 
physiological than the other. The double function of the 
brain, as demonstrated by Dr. Buchanan, we consider as its 
mental and corporeal physiology. 

To Dr. Buchanan is due the distinguished honor of being 
the first individual to excite the organs of the brain by 
agencies applied externally directly over them, before which 
the discoveries of Gall, Spurzheim, or Sir Charles Bell—men 
who have been justly regarded as benefactors of their race— 
dwindle into comparative insignificance. This important dis- 
covery has given us a key to man’s nature, moral, intellectual, 
and physical; for, by this means, in “impressible”’ subjects, 
have become discoverable the various cerebral organs which 
are not only connected with the phenomena of thought and 
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feeling, but control the corporeal functions. As man is per-, 
vaded by the imponderable and invisible fluids, which radiate 
from him unceasingly, such as the electrie, galvanic, magnetic, 
and (according to Dr. Buchanan) “neurauric,”? the laws of 
these he would seem also to have demonstrated. He has like- 
wise clearly established the general truths of phrenology, cor- 
rected many errors of detail, and developed the subject with 
such a degree of minuteness that it now may be said to resem- 
ble the full-grown adult as compared with the ehild. | 


«Neurology, says Dr. Buchanan, “while it incorporates 
the entire mass of Physiology with Phrenology, makes a revo- 
lution in the latter science. Although the greater portions of 
the organs discovered by Gall and Spurzheim, have been, in 
the main, correctly described, yet experiment has proved 
about one-third of the number to have been incorrectly un- 
derstood. Nor does the catalogue of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 
or Vimont, embrace a sufficient number of functions to ex- 
plain the diversified phenomena of human charactcr. . . 

_ The number of independent functions which may thus be 
demonstrated by experiment with an adequately susceptible 
person, amounts to one hundred and sixty-six; but, for con- 
venience of instruction, I demonstrate usually not more than 
‘oe hundred. With a subject of large brain, well cultivated 
mind, and high susceptibility, I have no doubt that even as 
many as two hundred might be shown distinctly.” The agent 
employed most generally by Dr. Buchanan to excite the vari- 
oas functions of the nervous system, is the same as that used 
i the operations termed Mesmerism or Animal Magnetism, 
viz., the aura of the nervous system, which is radiated and 
conducted freely from the human hand. Instead, however, 
of putting the subject fitst into the Mesmeric somnambutic 
condition, which renders the phenomena that follow highly 
deceptive and inacurate, Dr. Buchanan operates upon his sub- ` 
fect in the waking state, free from the mental delusions which 
may be supposed to pertain to somnambulism. This impres- 
sibie class, which is a very limited one, may not only have & 
portion of the brain so energetically stimulated; by the touch 
of another, as to manifest its particular function predomin- 
anty; but the individual becomes equally excited when he 
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places his fingers on the cranial regions of the cerebral organs 
of another person. 

These characteristic and leading principles of Dr. Buchan- 
an’s system are here adverted to merely in a general way, as 
they will be again brought under notice by us, both in a sketch 
of the principles of Neurology by Dr. Buchanan himself, and 
in the diversified experiments of a committee, appointed by a 
public audience in the city of New York, for the purpose of 
investigating the pretentions of Dr. Buchanan to the claim of 
having enlarged the boundaries of anthropological science. 

These announcements are, indeed, of a startling character, 
‘extraordinary to all, and to many wholly beyond credence. 
Had Dr. Buchanan lived in an earlier age of the world, when 
philosophy had not yet asserted its noble prerogative of re- 
leasing the mind from the bondage of superstition, instead of 
being regarded as a bold and original thinker and an untiring 
searcher after truth, he would have been dreaded, or perhaps 
„persecuted as a necromancer casting his magic spells over the 
‘body and soul of his victim. But notwithstanding the wise 
-in all ages, seeing the deceptions constantly practised on man- _ 
kind by the marvellous, have been very justly on their guard 
against easy credulity, it does not become the true philosopher 
of the nineteenth century to close the organs of his five ex- 
ternal senses against the intrusion of any evidence which might 
possibly disturb some favorite and long cherished system. it 
does not become the philosophic inquirer to decide precipitate- 
ly that any phenomena is too marvellous for belief. Many 
natural phenomena which were formerly regarded with super- 
stitious awe, as, for instance, the Spectre of Brocken, which 
consisted of a gigantic image of man delineated on the sky,— 
the fact of troops performing their evolutions on the surface of 
A lake, or on the face of an inaccessible precipice,—or the 
equally extraordinary phantasm of a ship’s being seen in the 
air, in the solitude of the ocean’s waste, notwithstanding no 
.vesse] was within reach of the eye,—are all now satisfactorily 
explained by the unequal refractive powers of the atmosphere, 
arising from its variable temperature. “It is impossible,” says 
Dr. Brewster, “to study these phenomena without being im- 
pressed with the conviction that nature is full of the marvel-~ 
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lous, and that the progress of science, and the diffusion of 
knowledge, are alone capable of dispelling the fears which 
her wonders must necessarily excite, even in enlightened 
minds.” 

In like manner, to those unaware that each mental faculty 
has its distinct organ in the brain, the proposition that these 
emotions or faculties may be excited at will, as when we call 
forth the different notes of a musical instrument, is so startling 
as to be beyond credibility; but to the mind of the phrenolo- 
gist, who has been wont to contemplate the great truths of his 
science, the announcement of such results offers no violence. 
This field of scientific research, which offers a harvest rich in 
new and valuable facts, is open to every laborer; and we find 
accordingly, that it has been already entered upon by many 
philosophical inquirers, We, as well as many others, bave 
‘witnessed repeated experimental verifications of the excite- 
ment of the separate organs of the brain, thys calling forth, in 
an intense degree, their natural language and action. Although 
the number of. those having brains thus excitable, is compar- 
atively small, yet in every society of a few hundred indi- 
viduals, there will be found some subjects impressible in a 
greater or less degree. To those in whom scepticism is a pre- 
dominant organ, we would seriously recommend the perusal 
of the following lines written by Galileo to Kepler, whiah are 
not the worse for having been oft quoted : l 

“Here, at Padua, is the principal professor of philosophy, 
whom I have repeatedly and urgently requested to look at 
the moon and planets through my glasses, which he perti- 
naciously refuses to do.” 

Wo would now proceed to illustrate the general subject of 
Nrvroxoay, by bringing before the reader certain portions of 
a report on experimental investigations, published iu the 
“Evening Post” of the 6th December, entitled— , ` 

“Minutes of the Proceedings of a Committee appointed by 
the public audience attending the lectures of Dr. Buchanan, 
to’ superintend experiments relating to ‘Neurology,’ and to 
prepare experiments suitable for public exhibition.” 

The committee met on the 4th and 5th of November, and 
spent several hours each day in the performance of a variety. 
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of experiments, but as a general impression prevailed that the 
tesults exhibited were not, on the whole, of a character so 
‘marked and unequivocal as to be very satisfactory, Dr. Bu- 
chanan stated that he had relied on the expectation that some 
impressible subjects would be brought to the meeting 
by members of the committee, but that there had not been any 
of a character other than very imperfect and doubtful. He 
suggusted that a sub-committee should be appointed, who 
could witness experiments in greater privacy upon some sub- 
jects who might be found unwilling to appear before so large a 
Dumber as the general committee, and who would also be able 
to bestow more time on the investigation of the subject than 
could be done by the larger number. This suggestion being 
adopted, the following gentlemen were appointed as that sub- 
‘committee :—Rev. Henry W. Bellows, Messrs. William O. 
Bryant, and John L. O’Sullivan, and Dr. Samuel Forry. The 
first-named of these gentlemen was prevented by absence 
from the city from being present at the greater part of the ex- 
periments made, and from participating in the report. 

We will present in the first place, the conclusions of this 
sub-committee: 

“ Report of the Sub-Committee. 

“The sub-committee, appointed to witness private experi- 
ments by Dr. Buchanan, beg leave to report, to the committee 
from which their appointment emenated, that they have held 
meetings, of which an account is given in their minutes sub- 
joined. Their object has been to give to the subject an atten- 
tion, at the same time cautious and candid, and to present a 
simple statement of their observations, to serve a basis for the 
deductions of others, rather than of any positive conclusions 
of their own, as to the correctness of those views and opinions 
to which Dr. Buchanan has given the name of the science of 
‘Neurology,’ as discovered and developed by him. 

“For the sake of rendering more intelligible the bearing af 
the facts and appearances observed, upon those principles pro- 
pounded by Dr. Buchanan, of which they are presented as 
illustrations and evidences, the sub-committee present also a ` 
brief and general statement of the outlines of Dr. Buchanan’s 
system, as furnished by himself, at their request. at 
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“In justice to Dr. Buchanan, they at the same time feel 
bound to declare the highly favorable manner in which, 
throughout all the intercourse growing out of this investigation, 
they have been impressed by the evident intelligence, sinceri- 
ty, and earnestness of convictions, and trathfulness of conduct 
and deportment, strongly characterizing that gentleman; and 
that they are fully satisfied of the honorable motives prompt- 
ing his present devotion to these investigations, in the sole 
spirit of a student of science,a pursuer of truth, and a friend 
of his race. They will also add that, feeling every reason 'to 
believe in the good faith and veracity of the subjects of these 
experiments—independent of those experiments which were, 
in themselves, of a nature to preclude description—they deem 
it their duty, in view of the extraordinary facts they have 
witnessed, to say that, although they have obtained a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the system of Dr. Buchanan, and have 
been prevented by the pressure of their other avocations from 
bestowing on the subject as much time as would have beer 
desirable to themselves; they have had sufficient evidence to 
satisfy them that Dr. Buchanan’s views have a rational ex- 
perimental foundation, and that the subject opens a field of in- 
vestigation second to,no other in immediate interest, and in 
promise of important future results to science and humanity. 


“The different members of the sub-committee have not all 
been present at all the meetings described in their minutes. 
Some of them have, however, in private, on other occasions 
than those here referred to, witnessed other similar experi- 
ments, of the most interesting and satisfactory character, 
which are not here described, because not witnessed by them 
collectively, in that capacity in which alone they have to make 
the present report. The absence of Mr. Bellows from the 
city, at the time of submitting this report, renders it necessary 
to forego the advantage of his participation init. The minutes 
were prepared by Dr. Forry, from notes taken at the time of 
the various experiments. The papers appended to this report 

»are a brief and general statement, by Dr. Buchanan, of the 
outlines of his system or science of ‘Neurology,’ and the 
minutes of the proceedings of the sub-committee. 
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“All of which is respectfully submitted. 
“Wa. C. Berant, 
«J. L. O’SurLvaxN, 
“SauveL Forry, M. D.” 


Every reader must determine for himself the degree of con- 
fidence to which the statements of this committee are entitled. 
The name of one of its members is already classical in the 
English language; Dr. Forry’s recent excellent work oun the 
Climate and Endemic [nfluences of the United States has 
given him, though a young man, an honorable place among 
the scientific observers and writers of the day; while, how- 
ever otherwise obscure, the remaining name is not uaknown 
to the readers of the Review, through which he has the honor» 
monthly, of coming into a relation with them, gratéful on the 
one side, and not unfriendly, it is hoped, on the other. 

The following outlines of the principles of Neurology, by 
Dr. Buchanan himself, will, in connection with the remarks 
already made, afford the reader at least some general idea of 
the subject: 

` “Gentlemen —As you desire from me a sketch of the princi- 
ples of Neurology, I submit the following brief statement, 
hoping that its brevity will not render it obscure: 

The word Neurology, as it relates to man, is but another 
name for the great science of Anthropology, because the sci- 
ence of the nervous substance necessarily includes all the man- 
ifestations of mind and life connected with or dependent upon 
that substance, which we know is the seat of life and the organ 
of the mind. 

“Physiology, Pathology, Insanity; and what has been called 
Animal Magnetism, Mental Philosophy, or Phrenology, Crani- 
oscopy, Physiognomy, Education, &c., are partial views of 
the phenomena and systematic Jaws of the human constitu- 
tion, which constitute the science of Neurology. 

“The characteristic feature of that system of Neurology 
which I have brought before the public is, that it has been es- 
tablished by the meansof cautious and decisive experiments, 
and may be easily verified by any individual who has the ` 
Necessary patience to pursue the investigation of the sub- 
ject: ; 3 
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“The experiments consist in exciting the various functions 
of the nervous substance in the cranium or the body by the 
application of the proper stimulating agents. Every article of 
materia medica possesses in some form, or to some extent, the 
power of exciting and modifying the functions; Galvanism, 
Electricity, Magnetism, and Caloric, possess efficient exciting 
powers; but no agent that I have used possesses so efficient, 
and at the same time, so congenial an influence, as the aura of 
the nervous system. 

“This Neuraura, which is the agent by which one individual 
mekesa physiological impression upon another, when in con- 
tact, is radiated and conducted freely from the human hand. 
The experiments which I have made in your presence, con- 
sist in applying this Neuraura to the various portions of the 
brain, upon which it may make an impression through the cra- 
nium and the face, which present no obstacles to its trans- 
mission. 

“To develope important results from such experiments, it is 
necessary that we should make them upon persons whose cere- 
bral action is easily excited or deranged by slight influences. 
It is necessary that the portion of the brain which we excite 
should be so energetically stimulated as to become predomi- 
nant over all the other portions, and to manifest its functions 

in a pure and distict form, unmingled with any different or 
counteracting functions. It is also extremely desirable that 
the experiments should be made upon persons whose mental 
cultivation, sagacity, and integrity, render their descriptions of 
their own sensations cautious, exact and worthy or impies 
confidence. 

As my experiments have been repeated by many phrenolo- 
gusts and others, and have generally been attempted by them 
during the state of somnambulism superindaced by mesmeric 
operations, I would remark that such experiments are often 
highly deceptive and inaccurate. Experiments should be 
made in the natural condition of the subject, and free from 
the imaginative excitement which belongs to somnambulism, 
As far as I have heard of the result of the somnambulic ex- 
periments, I know of but few" cases in which the a has 
not been misled by his imaginative subject. 
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“An extensive course of experiments upon persons of intel- 
figence, in their natural state of mind, has established and 
placed beyond a doubt, the fact that the brain, as a psychologi- 
cal organ, manifests an immense numiber of mental functions, 
and that there are no phrenological divisions in the brain, 
other than the anfractuosities of the convolutions, and that 
thereare no simple primitive cerebral organs manifesting a 
pure special single function, unless we carry onr subdivisions 
so far as to make a primitive organ of each constituent fibre 
of a convolution. 


“The number of cerebral organs which we may recognize 
is, therefore, a matter of arbitrary arrangement, as we may di- 
vide the brain, for convenience, into three, four, or five regions, 
or with equal precision and functional accuracy, into three, 
four, or five hundred. From fifty to a hundred subdivisions 
would be as many as we can learn to locate correctly, and is a 
sufficient number for practical purposes. l 


- «k is established with equal certainty, that the brain is as 
much a physiologieal as a psychological organ, and that. it 
maintains its sympathies with the body, and exercises its con- 
trolling power over it by means of certain conductot organs 
at the base of the encephalon, by which it radiates volitionary, 
circulatory and secetory influences to the muscular system and 
other tissues of the body. . Hach portien of the brain has an 
intimates relation of sympathy with its particular region of the 
body, and exercises a modifying influence upon the general 
circulation and innervation of the system. It is through the 
conductor organs that the special relations of the brain and the 
body are established, and all the physiological effects which 
may be produced by operating upon the brain, may be as 
easily, and, indeed, more promptly evolved by operating upon 


the Corresponding conductors, which transmit their influence 
directly. i 


“Thus do we explain the relations of the brain to the body, 
aad by carrying out the mathematical laws of eerebral physio- 
logy, we show the influence of each hemisphere of the brain 


upon the opposite hemisphere, and through that upon the cor- 
relative half of the body, , ä . es ji 
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“To explain the relations of the mind to the brain, and the 

peculiar mode or laws of their connection, would not be a more 

difficult task than to explain the relations between the brain 

and the body—either of which would seem to the novice a 
ehimerical undertaking. 

This higher psychological philosophy, however, constitutes 
no part of the psychologic-physiological system to which I 
have called the attention of the public, and which aims at ex- 
tensive education and medical utility. Of this system, I have 
given you a few imperfect illustrations, and regret that I have 
wot had the opportunity of illustrating, in your presence, the 
beneficial influence which may be exerted upon the sick. 


“The experiments with medicines applied to the fingers, 
were designed to illustrate some important principles i in. refer- 
ence to human impressibility, and the mode in which medi-. 
cines produee their effects, 


“The experiment of bringing an impressible person into con- 
tact with the head of another, illustrates the laws of trans- 
mission of the Neuraura, and presents us a method of accom- 
plishing a perfect diagnosis of disease, as well as of exploring 
the physiology of the brain, and ascertaining the eharacters of 
particular individuals. This method which I have been for 
some time engaged im applying to practice, muat ultimately 
take the precedence of all other methods of diagnosis and ex- 
amination, either for character, for disease, or for the establish- 
ment of scientific principles. 


“In conclusion, permit me to remark, that the principles of 
Neurology, have been established by innumerable coineident 
harmonious facts, similar to those which you have witnessed, 
and that unless the testimony of our senses is utterly false, 
or unless a large number of intelligent observers have been 
suddenly seized by an epidemic and methodie insanity, a new 
class of facts has been developed, and a new science exists, 
which imperiously demands the attention of all lovers of truth 
or friends of man, and which, if even half of its bright pro- 
mise is realized, must originate a great and happy era in the 
history of human progress. 


“With high respect, enhanced by the cordiality, courtesy 
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and promptness with which you have engaged in your recent 
duties, I remain, a 
, “Your humble servant, 

“Jos. R. BUCHANAN. 

«Messrs. Bryant, Forry, and O’Sullivan.”’ 

We shall next introduce to the reader some extracts from 
the minutes of the sub-committee. As these minutes alone 
would cover twice the space alotted to this article, we are 
obliged to exclude the greater portion ; and to decide which 
shall go in, and which shall not, we find no easy task. 

«Sub-committee met on the 11th of November. Present, 
Mr. Bryant and Dr. Forry. : 

“The person experimented upon was a lady residing near 
Poughkeepsie, aged about forty, and the mother of large 
family. She declared her entire ignorance of the principles of 
phrenology, as well as the locality of any cerebral organ; and 
lest some doubts might be started upon this point, the certifi- 
cate of the gentleman who accompanied her has been ap- 
pended. 

“Jn these experiments, Dr. Buchanan designed to show that 
an individual who is highly ‘impressible,’ may not only have 
the special functions of the brain excited by having the cor- 
responding portions of his head touched by another person, 
but may receive the ‘aeurauric’ influence to the same extent, 
or nearly so, directly from the brain of another, simply by his 
placing the end of a finger on the region of a special organ on 
such person. 

The lady having, at the request of Dr. Buchanan, placed 
the ends of her index and'middle fingers upon the upper part 
` of Dr. Forry’s forehead, in the region, as designated by phren- 
ologists, of the reflective organs, and being now asked what 
mental emotions she experienced, replied—I have a desire for 
knowledge, and particularly to know all about this subject.’ 
Dr. Buchanan then asked her what her motive was in desiring 
this knowledge, to which she answered that she was influenced 
alone by the mere love of knowledge, Dr. Buchanan next 
raised her fingers so as to touch, at the same time, the region 
of benevolence in Dr. Forry’s head, and being now interro- 
gated as to her mental emotions, she said in reply that she still 


( 
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had a desire for knowledge, but that there was now a motive 
added to her wish for knowledge. This motive she declared 
to be a ‘wish to do good,’ that is, she desired to become ac- 
quainted with the mysteries of neurology, with the view to be 
enabled to do good to her fellow-beings. Her hand was next 
placed in the region of Dr. Forry’s sedf-esteem ; instantly the 
whole tone of her manner changed. From being modest and 
retiring, she suddenly became bold and assuming. iad 
her hand from Dr. Forry’s head, she remarked abruptly— 
do not like this sensation—I feel covetous,’ To the Aaa 
of Dr. Buchanan, why she felt covetous, the reply was, ‘I 
would wish to get means to make a display in the world.’. 
Placing her hands now, at the request of Dr. Buchanan, suc- 
cessively on the upper fore part and on the back part of Dr. 
Forry’s head, she described the sensation of the former as 
mild and more agreeable and causing ennobling feelings, 
whilst that of the latter was unpleasant, but imparted strength 
to her system—phenomena which accord with the principles 
laid down by Dr. Buchanan. These experiments were re- 
peated with similar effects upon the head of Mr. Bryant; but 
when she came to the region of skepticism, she suddenly jerk- 
ed away her hand, saying—‘I feel nothing.’ This result, as 
Dr. Bachanan remarked, is a phenomena that follows in- 
variably, 


“As Dr, Buchanan’s system modifs very much that of the 
phrenologists, it may be here mentioned that his division of 
the functions of the brain, as delineated externally on-the skull 
by certain regions, as those of skepticism, insanity, intoxica ; 
tion, temperance, levity, &c., is, for the sake of convenience, 
adopted in these minutes by the sub-committee, without in- 
tending to express an opinion Seles sae of all its 
details. ‘ 


“These were the leading experiments, which were here cut 
short, as the lady was about leaving in a steamer for her 
home. 


“Ceatiyicate—aAt the request of the committee, I would 
state that I am well acquainted with the lady above referred 
to, and well know her to be entirely unacquainted with phre- 
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nology, the location of any of the organs, or any of its prin-- 
ciples. 
“Lewis Waxenzy,. 
“29 Greenwich. street. » 


“Sub-committee met November 16th, 1842. Experiments 
on Mrs. R. Present, Messrs. Bryant, 0’ ‘Sullivan, and Dr. 
Forry. 

_ “Upon our arrival at the residence of Mrs. R. y—8 lady of 
intelligence and respectability—whose health is generally del- 
icate, we found her complaining of some chilly and uncom- 
fortable sensations. Dr. Buchanan began by holding his hand 
for some time on the organ of ‘calorification,’ aud silently 
placing his hand on the various portions of her head, which 
he thought might have a restorative effect. In the course of 
three our four minutes, her chillness was removed, and her 
feelings were comfortable. Dr. Buchanan then remarked 
aloud that he would endeavor to excite the organ which is the 
cause of perspiration, to such a degree as to produce a distinct 
moisture on her hands. In three or four minutes, we found, 
on examining the hands, that they were perceptibly moist. 
His patient being now in an agreeable condition, he proceeded 
with other experiments. 

Itis a partof Dr. Buchanan’s theory that each finger is the 
conductor of a particular influence, such as the galvanic, elec- 
tric, neurauric, &c;; and accordingly she describes the sensa- 
tion produced by touching the ends of his fingers with her 
own, as very different in each one.. Her deseriptione corres: 
pond somewhat with the effects attributed to each. of these 
agents. In the ring finger, she says there is a ‘jerking motion,’ 
which may be compared to the successive thrills caused by 
electric agency. On touching the. middle finger, she avers 
there is produced a ‘stiffening sensation of the wrist? The 
index finger caused an effect, which she describes as ‘stimu- 
lating and warming to the arm. . 

“Dr. Buchanan next attempted to excite mirthfulness by 
placing his finger on the region of that organ, and the result 
followed in a striking degree, three or four times successively. 
On her part, the tendency to laugh was irresistible, and she 
ach time buried her face in her handkerchief until rélieved 
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by Dr. Bachanan. The result intended to be produced was in, 
this, as well as the following instances, stated in writing, and- 
the persons operated upon were kept wholly ignorant of what 
was anticipated. It was now proposed that Dr. Buchanan 
should excite the organ of language, but in attempting to do 
æ, his finger touched the locality of the adjoining organ of 
takulation, when suddenly Mrs. R. arose from her chair and, 
commenced counting the flowers on the wall paper. Counting, 
the number in a horizontal line, and then in a perpendicular 
one, of a side of the room, she would immediately announce 
the sum total. So completely engrossed did she become in 
this, that she took no notice of the bystauders further than as. 
they interferred with her. view of the wall. Her mind seem- 
ed entirely abstracted, as it were in a monomania of calculation. 
This experiment was repeated several times with the same: 
effect One time she wished to count the threads in a flower 
of the carpet. 


“In the next place, Dr. Buchanan excited the argans of sef/- 
esteem, combativeness, and firmness, that of philanthropy, ~ 
as he remarked, being naturally strong. The effect was truly 
remarkable. Under the influence of these organs, she com- 
menced an animated conversation with the company, in which 
she took the lead, and soon became the sole speaker. She be- 
gan by expressing the opinion that she was qualified for a 
higher station in life than she has always occupied, and that 
she possessed intellectual powers sufficient to exert a con- 
trolling influence over public opinion. She proceeded to vin- 
dicate in an eloquent manner the rights of her sex, during 
which she gesticulated with great vehemence, and her coun- 
tenance displayed almost unnatural brilliance. She spoke in 
glowing terms of the good she might do, if placed in her proper 
sphere; and when now reminded by Dr. Buchanan that the 
domestic sphere is the one proper for woman, and that her 
own feeble constitution and delicate health, would incapacitate 
her for such exertions, she replied in a proud and energetic 
manner—'But the mind can overcome the body’s weakness.’ 
As she was contmuing her harangue in the same vehement 
and thrilling style, Mr. Inman, Dr. Buchanan’s assistant, who 


was standing behind her, approached and placed his fingers on 
VOL. v.—wNo. 8. 
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the organs, as designated by Dr. Buchanan, of Aumility and 
physical relaxation. For about five seconds,no apparent: 
effect was produced. In the next five, her manner changed 
greatly, her voice lost its force; the brilliant animation of her 
countenance almost immediately disappeared; and her arms 
fell languidly by her side. The change in her countenance 
was perhaps the most remarkable we have ever witnessed un- 
der the influence of any mental emotion. Under the former 
influence, her features assumed a marked and striking expres- 
pression, as if flushed with excitement ; her eye was brilliant 
and sparkling, and her whole bearing was that of exalted en- 
thusiasm. But under the influence of humility and despond- 
ency, her countenance in less than a minute lost its tense and ` 
flushed appearance, and exhibited the collapse which always 
follows high excitement of the human system; her voice be- 
came feeble, her eye was cast down, while tears trickled over 
her cheeks; and presently, ina sad and moralizing tone, she 
gave utterance to the expression—‘Ah! but I am only a poor 
weak woman! and what can she do?’ She now spoke of 
her own weakness and the general frailty of her sex; and in 
this desponding strain—the language of physical and mental 
depression—she continued until self-esteem, combativeness, 
and firmness were again touched. Jn perhaps a single minute 
she was roused once more to the highest excitement. The 
unwiped tears were soon dried upon her cheeks. In this con- 
dition, she was even more determined than previously, and 
seemed resolved that nothing should prevent the accomplish- 
ment of her great designs. ‘I will crush under foot,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘the monster, Prejudice, that man has erected asa 
barrier around woman;’ and she proceeded to show, in the 
same excited language, that she possessed powers of mind 
qualifying her for the accomplishment of great benefits to man- 
kind, instead of being confiued to the duties of domestic life.. 
The organs of humility, despondency, and relaxation, being 
again touched, the same remarkable change, above described, . 
was renewed. The flushed, excited countenance again col- 
lapsed ; her arms feel languidly at her side; she again spoke 
of the frailty of woman, and despaired of ever accomplishing 
her great designs, In this state, she burst into a flood of tears, 
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and burying her face in her handkerchief, she said, ‘Gentle- 
men, excuse me.” Mr. Inman now restored her by placing. 
his hand on what are called the restraining organs, and by 
touching that part of the intellectual organs which gives a 
clear and correct consciousness of our condition. She now 
looked up, and, with a smile, said, in a natural tone, ‘I fear, 
gentlemen, I have acted very foolishly.’ 


“It was next proposed to produce dreaming, which Dr. Bu-' 
chanan did by placing his finger on the special prgan, lying 
on the side of the head anteriorly. She soon closed her eyes 
and seemed unconscious of surrounding objects. Her hands 
and lips were continually moving, as if in reference to objects. 
seeninadream. When waked up, she said that many scenes . 
had passed before her, but that her memory of them was in- 
distinct. She seemed to have a shadowy recollection of many ` 
vivid co.ors and brilliant objects, without the power to form a 
connected chain among these eventsof the land of dreams, ` 

“Dr. Buchanan now placed her hand upon that region of, 
his head, which he regards as the source of innervation ta the: 
viscera of the body. The effect she represented as agreeable. , 
Placing her hand in the same position on Mr. Bryant, in whom 
the digestive functions possess less vigorous action, the influ- 
ence conveyed, she described as not so agreeable or apparently. 
beneficial to her. She was then requested to place her hand, 
on the side of Mr. Bryant’s forehead, upon which she spoke of, 
increased intellectual activity and stronger powers of reason- , 
ing. Whilst her hand was thus resting on Mr. Bryant’s intel- 
lectual organs, it was quietly moved so as to touch the organ 
of ideality alone with one finger. Under this influence her head , 
hung as if in a profound revery—her hand dropped by her. 
side, and she made no reply to Dr. Buchanan’s inquiries as to 
the effect produced. Having again placed her finger on the , 
same point, her head once more dropped, and she let fall her, 
hand by her side; and being now urged repeatedly to say _ 
what effect she euenien, she at length. replied, “It gives , 
me a very pleasing sadness.’ On being further asked by Dr. į 
Buchanan whether it excited her judgment or reasoning facul- 
ties, she replied that it acted altogether on her imagination.” 
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“Sub-committee met November 19th, 184%.—Present 
Messrs. Bellows, O’Sullivan, and Forry. Experiments on 
Mrs. R., continued. 


' «Dr. Buchanan next attempted to show the control which . 
can be exercised over respiration, by exciting the appropriate 
cerebral organs, called by him, “inspiration, expiration, and re- 
straint.” Under the influence of the two former, her breath- 
ing became hurried, laborious, and panting. Under the influ- 
ence of the latter, the movements of the chest became slow, 
and were partially arrested. 


“Dr, Buchanan then proceeded, at the request of the com- 
mittee, to excite the organ of calculation. She immediately 
drew back from the company in a state of seeming abstrac- 
tion, and fixed her gaze intently on a house on the opposite. 
side of the street; and on being asked what attracted her at- 
tention, she tepel that she was counting the bricks in the 
wall of the house. She then arose and walked to the window, 
and still seemed intent on her favorite object. We now at- 
tempted to ridicule her strange propensity, and to dissuade 
her from this employement, but she insisted with much ear- 
` nestness that it it was both very agreeable and very rational. 


“Dr, Buchanan next excited the moral and selfish feelings 
alternately, five or six times in succession, with the view of 
calling off her attention from surrounding circumstances, by 
the lively play of her own feelings. The former she describes 
as agreeable, and the latter as producing a disagreeable excite- 
ment which would no doubt have an injurious effect on her 
character. As he touched several points among the moral 
organs in succession, his hand at length reached that of firm- 
ness; and as he excited this organ and that of its antagonist, 
fear, she remarked that the former seemed to increase her en- 
ergy, whilst the latter appeared to enfeeble or relax the sys- 
tem. To produce an unequivocal physical manifestation, Dr. 
Buchanan excited alternately the organs producing physical 
sensibility, or'sensibility to pain, and on the other hand the or- 
gans producing hardihood. ‘Under the influence of the latter, 
he requsted her to remove a ring from her finger, which she 
easily took off and replaced. Yhen having excited sensibility 
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to pain, she was requested to take off the same ring, but after 
several attempts, she gave it up, as causing too much pain, on 
account of its tightness. She tried other rings upon her fin- 
gers, and found that they also were too tight to be removed 
without causing great pain. Hardihood being now re-excited, 
she removed the ring with ease. Toshow how complete was 
her insensibility to pain under this influence, Dr. Buchanan 
requested one of the committee to offer his knuckles for a blow 
from hers, to show which would evince the greater sensibility 
by the contact. Although her hand was small and rather deli- 
eate, yet she inflicted several blows in succession upon tHe 
knuckles of the gentleman who offered his, with so much 
strength as to compet him to retire from the unequal contest; 
whilst to Mrs. R., it seemed to be a matter of mere sport, pró- 
‘ductive of no pain whatever. Dr. Buchanan now changed 
operations by restoring her physical sensibility, when she im- 
mediately began to feet the pain from the bruising that hér 
‘knuckles had just received. She now appeared to suffer much 
more than her antagonist; and on being requested to strike 
egain, she could not be induced to make more than a gentle 
contact, which could scarcely be called a blow. 


$ 


-. ° . ° . . . . . . 


“These physiological experiments were succeeded by sev- 
eral of a more striking and simpler character. Dr. Buchanan 
excited the organ of pride, the exaltation ‘of which was nòt 
continued more than a minute before she arose from her chair 
and left the company: She walked about the room in silence, 
‘and refused to return to her seat to wndergo experiments. Dr. 
Buchanan now approached her and excited the organ of hu- 
mility, when she immediately resumed her place. Upon being 
asked the reason that indaced her to leave the chair, she said 
that she had felt-an imdisposition to'sit there and be gazed ut 
by a number of gentlemen. She now seemed conscious of tie 
impropriety of leaving the company so abruptly, and promised 
that she would not do so again; but es Dr. Buchanan re-6%- 
cited thie organ of pride, it was scarcely a minute before she 
arose from her clair and acted as she had previously donè. 
She was now again subdued by exciting the e organ of kamit, 
and bronght back to the chair. 
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“The committee being about to retire, Dr. Buchanan, in 
order to place her in the most agreeable condition, touched an 
organ producing enlivening effects, which he denominates the 
organ of levity. This produced so much buoyancy of spirit, 

` that she moved about the room with girlish gayety and light- 
“ness, and even offered to dance with any one that would ac- 
‘company her. The antagonist organ being excited, she be- 
“came dull and slow, and at length unable to stir. From this 
_ state she was relieved by a slight re-excitement of the organ of 
levity. Her husband, observing the fine effect of the action of 
this organ, requested that its locality might be pointed out to 
him, so that he might excite it whenever it became desirable 
‘to enliven her. This being done, Mr. R. held his fingers on 
“the spot till he produced so much excitement that she could 
, not contain herself, but frolicked around the room as if under 
‘the influence of exhilarating gas. This excessive excitement 
so overcame her physical powers, that she sank exhausted into 
a chair, apparently unwell, with a chilly rigor and other un- 
‘pleasant sensations. It was now necessary for Dr. Buchanan 
“to use means for her restoration, which was speedily effected 
by stimulating other portions of the brain which, he said, re- 
established a healthy equilibfium.” i 


“Sub-committee met November 25th, 1842. Present, Mr. 
. Bryant and Dr. Forry. Also, Major John Le Conte, by in- 
. Vitation. Continued experiments on Mrs. R. 
~ .. “Before proceeding to the house of Mrs. R., Dr. Duchanan 
performed, at his own rooms, several experiments upon a gen- 
,tleman (Mr. O., of this city,) whom the doctor had discovered 
to be slightly impressible. It should be remarked that Mr. O. 
shad been a total disbeliever in the reality of the neuraric in- 
fluence, until he had felt peculiar sensations in his head from 
ithe influence communicated by Dr. Bachanan. The object of 
-the first experiment was to produce that somnolent state, re- 
:sulting from the influence of the front lobe of the brain, which 
might be not inappropriately called an infedleetaal or se{f-con- 
scious sleep. Dr. Buchanan requested Mr. Bryant to place 
„his hands on the outer part of the forehead of Mr. O. In this 
position Mr. Bryant held his hands for several minutes, while 
the rest were observing the countenance of the subject. In 
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about two minutes we detected a singular appearance about 
the eyes, soon after which Mr. O. remarked that it had passed 
off, meaning that he had felt a peculiar influence which had 
now ceased. Mr. Bryant, continued to hold his hands in the 
same position, and in about two minutes more the eyelids of 
Mr. 0. began to quiver with a very rapid motion, and gradu- 
ally closed. They opened again, winked and quivered alter- 
nately for a few moments, and finally closed firmly. About 
this time we observed that his arms fell relaxed by his side, 
and one of his legs resting on the other fell to the floor, as if 
he had suddenly fallen asleep. We spoke to him, but he 
made no answer. We asked him whether he was fully con- 
scious, and he nodded assent. Being now requested to open 
his eyes, he raised the eyebrows several times to their ex- 
tremest height, stretching the membrane of the eyelids, and 
rolling the eye-balls, as if making a great effort; but he did 
wot succeed even in getting the lids apart. Mr. O. was allow- 
ed to remain in this state a few moments, unable to relieve 
himself. Dr. Buchanan then showed Mr. Bryant how, in or- 
der to relieve Mr. O. to apply his fingers on the back part of 
hishead. The fingers were applied accordingly, and almost 
instantly the eyes of Mr. O, flew open, and he was restored to 
the command of his speech. On resuming this faculty, be 
said that he had heen conscious all the time, but that it was 
utterly impossible to open his eyes or to speak, notwithstand- 
ing he had made the greatest effort. 

“Dr. Buchanan now attempted with his ewn hands to pro» 
duce animal sleep—a condition of the system in which the 
intellectual faculties are arrested, and consciousness is destroy- 
ed, while the animal functions are vigorously sustained. For 
about two minutes Mr. O. evinced no effect on his countenance, 
averring that he was not conscious of any impression being 
made upon him. His couatenance, however, appeared rather 
éall,and he soon gave way under the symptoms of sleep. 
His eyes closed, his-head hung on one side, his limbs relaxed, 
and his body rested in a recliniag pesition, as if completely: 
wader the dominion of sleep. *He is snoring,’ remarked Mr. 
Bryant. Dr. Buchanan now addressed several remarks to 
kis sleeping subject, which received no reply or recognition. 
The breathing of Mr. O, was rather heavy, accompanied by . 
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a slight moaning noise. Dr. Buchanan proceeded to restore 
him, which was not accomplished so promptly asin the case of 
intellectual sleep. It was nearly a minute before he was 
fully recovered from his sleep. He did not, however, believe 
that he had entirely lost’ his consciousness; butupon being 
questioned as to what had been said to him during his sleep, 
it was apparent that he had heard nothing. 


“The committee now proceeded to the house of Mrs. R- 
The first experiments consisted in the application of medicines 
in the same manner as was practised at the previous sitting, 
for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent a medicinal in- 
fluence may be imparted through the hand. Dr. Forry hav- 
ing brought with him six different articles of the Materia 
Medica, each was tried successively; and as none of these 
parcels—each being enclosed in double papers—had any labels, 
the result could not be anticipated, as the contents of each pa- 
per were unknown even to Dr. Forry himself. A decided 
effect was usually produced in the course of thirty seeonds 5 
and most of the effects which did occur were similar to those 
observed in the usual mode of administering such medicines. 
in those cases in which R was necessary for her to describe her 
feelings, the experiment would not, of course, be so suceessfat 
as when the effects would speak for themselves. In regard te 
sulphate ‘of quinine, however, she described the effect witi 
much correctness, as ‘cooling and strengthening.” The nar- 
cotics, however, told their own story, and in language, toe, 
admitting of no two-fold meaning. A paper, for instance, 
was placed in her hand, (it being at the same time held by Dr. 
Buchanen,) which speedily produced so powerful a narcotic 
effect as tocreate some alarm; and it was some minutes before 
she could be recovered by Dr. Buchanan from its poisonous 
influence. As she was being restored to a state ef conscious- 
ness, she made several efforts to vomit ; but after the lapse ef 
eight or ten minutes, during which time various ‘passes’ were 
made for her relief, she seemed quite recovered. On examin- 
aion, this paper was found to contain the extract of strame: 
nium, (Jamestown weed.) One of the papers which haw 
been previously tried, and found to produce an 4rritating effeet 
and copperish taste in the mouth,’ and which was laid aside 
for subsequent trial, was now again presented. The effect, 
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as it now pettaps proved less irritating, she described as 
‘stimulating, heating, and exciting’ to a greater degree than 
she could well bear. This was opened and found to contain 
Cayenne pepper. Another paper was presented which induced 
narcotic and sickening effects somewhat similar to those of 
the sramonium. It was immediately removed, and the paper, 
on being opened, was found to contain epium. 

Dr. Buchanan now excited the organ of skepticiem, and 
she soon evinced the highest action of the faculty. She ridi- 
cnled the idea of making experiments upon her, declaring 
thet no effects were produced, and that she considered all such 
effects as perfect nonsense. She denied that any effects had 
been produced upon her in the early part of the evening, either 
by medicines or by the application of the hand. She denounc- 
ed Neurology as a ridiculous absurdity, and endeavored to 
convince one of the committee that he was quite mistaken im 
believing in sech a pretended science, as there was no reason 
at all ia its support. She spoke of other sciences and doctrines, 
which she denounced in similar terms, and declared that she 
relied only on facts and experience and the evidence of her 
own senses. Whatever proposition was advanced, she would 
always assume the negative and demand proof of its truth, 
She denied the existence of thunder and lightning, saying that 
as she did net comprehend them, she did not of course believe 
in their reality. Being asked if she did not believe that fire 
would burn, she denied most positively that it would; and te 
prove the negative, she ran to the heated stove to place her 
fingers on it, and was only prevented apparently by her hus 
band’s grasping her hani, ke being unwilling that her fingers 
should be burnt for the illustration of science. 

“Her mind was how for a few moments, cereale placed 
ia a state of profound faith aud unbounded skepticism, shows 
ing how completely her belief in anything was regulated by 
the state of the two organs. 

“These sepadi being concluded, one of the committee 
entered into conversation with Mrs. R. in the German and 
French languages, in both of which she conversed fluently ; 
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and being asked how many languages she could speak, she 
replied, ‘five or six.’ To ascertain the extent of her lingua} 
powers, Dr. Buchanan excited, at the same time, her organs 
of memory and language. Under this influence, she made a 
long recitation from the Talmud, in the Chaldaic language, 
and chaunted, in a fluent and graceful style, the fifty-second 
chapter of Isaiah in the Hebrew tomgue, which fell upon the 
ears of the listeners in the most impressive, distinct, and pleas- 
ing tone. These languages, which she learned in her youth, 
she has now almost entirely forgotten. 


“Sub-committee met November 29th. Present, Messrs. 
Bryant and O’Sullivan, and Dr. Forry. 

“The subject of the experiments to-day wasa Mr. M.,a 
young man residing in the city—a mechanic ; but he was not 
tegarded by Dr. Buchanan as sufficiently impressible to pro- 
duce any very decided results. 

“The first experiment consisted in a trial of strength in the 
arms. [n the first place, his natural strength of arm was test- 
ed by means of a carpet-bag containing some books, the 
weight being made equivalent to his utmost muscular power. 
Dr. Buchanan then operated in such a manner as to relax the 
muscular system : and in perhaps ten minutes, he was unable 
to support what he had previously done with ease; nor was 
he able to sustain it after a large heavy volume and one of a 

- smaller size were removed from the bag. Dr. Buchanan now 
reversed the operation by exciting those organs which give 
tone to the system, when, Mr. M., notwithstanding the fatigues 
of repeated attempts at lifting at his utmost strength, was so 
effectually re-vigorated as to be again able to support with ease 
the greatest weight he had at any time lifted. 

“The second experiment was intended to illustrate the 
peculiar relaxation of the muscular system, which attends a 
state of intoxication. Dr. Buchanan,as Mr. M. stood up ia 
front of him, placed his hand on the appropriate organs: and, 
in a few moments, we observed Mr. M. recoiling or stagger- 
ing back, as if unable to support himself. The experiment 
was several times repeated with the same result. In walking 
across the floor, Mr. M. appeared incapable of proceeding ina 
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straight and steady manner; and one time, he, becdme so 
weak as to be obliged to take a chair—when asked how he 
felt,he answered that he felt as if he had been drinking too 
much. “Dr. Buchanan now remarked that he would en- 
deavor to excite an organin Mr. M. of which he (the subject) 
could not, by any possibility, have the slightest conception. 
But as Mr. M. possessed only a moderate degree of impres- 
sibility, Dr. Buchanan added that he did not expect to produce 
any vivid manifestation of the action of the organ; nor was 
he sure even of inducing any decided result. The first effect 
that could be imputed to the operation, was the remark of Mr. 
M.,that his mind felt like a perfect blank, being merely conscious 
of surrounding objects, without the capability of reflection. Dr, 
Buchanan, all the time, was attempting to excite the organ of 
insanity ; and he now modified his operation by touching two 
portions of the head at once, requesting the committee to watch 
closely the results. In a few minutes, we discovered the ex- 
pression of Mr. M.’s countenance illumed by an unusual ani- 
mation; and this we regarded with the more surprise, as Mr. 
M., who is usually ofa dull, heavy, and diftident deportment, 
appeared quite embarrassed and shy when he first came into 
the presence of the committee. Soon after this change in the 
expression of his countenance, Mr. M. suddenly inquired of 
Mr. Bryant whether he was not the editor of the ‘Evening 
‘Post; and upon being answered in the affirmative, he arose 
and shook hands with Mr. Bryant imthe most familiar manner, 
saying, ‘I am very happy to become acquainted with you, not 
on account of your politics, but your poetry. As remarked 
above, Dr. Buchanan wasat this time stimulating two portions 
of the head—one the region of insanity, and the other, the 
poetical portion of the organ of ideality. As these two points 
were the only parts of the head touched by Dr. Buchanan, we 
were of course struck by the remarkable coincidence. Mr. M. 
now said that he had heard much of Mr. Bryant’s poetry, and 
had read some detached pieces; and he also expressed a strong 
desire to have an opportunity of perusing a volume of his 
poems, in which Mr. Bryant promised that he should be grati- 
fied. He also inquired of Mr. Bryant, in great earnestness, 
whether he did not think that he himself might learn to write 
poetry, and complained of his never having been able to com- 
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pose a single verse. To the question whether he did not now 
feel as if he could write poetry, Mr. M. replied that he felt un- 
able to get his ideas together; and if he did,he feared that 
they would be good for nothing. It was then suggested that, 
as he did not receive any poetic inspiration from the hand of 
Dr. Buchanan, he might perhaps be inspired by the touch of 
Mr. Bryant. This suggestion he seemed to adopt as quite 
plausible; and Mr. Bryant accordingly placed his hancs on 
the regions of imitation and credulity, and, after some time, 
on that, also, of self-esteem. Mr. M. now not only talked in 
glowing terms about poetry, but recited several passages with 
the most extravagant euthusiasm and. vehement gesticulation, 
his eyes expressing an almost furious excitement, and seeming 
ready to start out of their sockets. One subject was the fol- 
lowing, from Campbell’s ‘Pleasures of Hope :’ 


“Oh! sscred Truth! Thy triumph ceased awhile, - 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to spile, 
When leagued Oppression pour’d to northern wars 
Her whisker’d pandours and her fierce hussars, 
‘Waved her dread standard to the breeze of mom, 
Peel'd her loud drum, and twang’d her trumpet horn; ! 
Tumultuous horror brooded o'er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Poland—and to man! 


“Wareaw’s last champion, ect.” 


“Another consisted of a patriotic Indian effusion, denounce- 
ing the white man’s oppression. To the question, asked after 
his restoratien, whether he was in the habit of reciting poetry, 
he answered in the negative. Certainly no one, from his gen- 
eral appearance, would have suspected him to be the least 
given to poetic declamation. Indeed, now, when the excite- 
ment was partially removed by operating on the antagonistic 
organs, he was unable to repeat the lines from Campbell with- 
out assistance in the way of having the first word of nearly 
every line; and when requested to declaim them as before, h 
merely repeated, in a subdued voice, such parts as he reco r 
lected, expressing by his actions a want of interest in the su 
ject. : 

“Whilst still under the influence of self-esteem, and so 
remains of the excitement produced by the organ of insani 
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Mr. M. set forth his ideas at considerable length on various 
political subjects, for the special edification of Messrs, Bryant 
ind O’Sullivan, he having just before learned that the latter 
salso an editor. He made an harangue against party poli- 
jsand party editors, advising Mr. Bryant to confine his 
ķtention to literature, and especially to poetry. From Mr. 
Sullivan, he attempted to exact a promise that he would 
blisn in the ‘Democratic Review,’ an article which he would, 
that condition, write in regard to the rights of man.. In 
is request he was very strenuous and exacting, except for a: 
moments whilst Dr. Buchanan held his hand on the organ 
humility, when, doubting his ability, he desired Dr. Bu- 
panan to furnish him with a few ideas, and instruct him how 
j arrange them. The contrast apparent between the powers of 
ression and elevation of thought and sentiment, evinced 
him while under the excitement of the intellectual organs, 
the more dull and ordinary deportment when this excite- 
nt was removed, was very striking. td 
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ARTICLE H. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF DANIEL WEBSTER, 
WITH A LIKENESS. 


The Phrenclogicel developments of a man whose powerful 
lect has rendered him as conspicuous at the bar and in the. 

tuncils of the nation as any other individual, cannot ‘but be 
krticularly interesting and instructive to the Phrenologist. 
hsome respects, he stands unrivalled, and even unequalled, 
ith in his head and character, and thereby furnishes one of 
he strongest proofs of the truth, and illustrations of the prin- 
iples, of Phrenology that can any where be found. . 

The likeness which aecompanies this number, is probably 
he best portrait of him ever published. For some reason, no - 
ortraitof him ever before published, much resembles him, 
mt this will be found very striking, and characteristic. The 
tue majesty of expression peculiar to him is here forcibly re- 
tesented, as is also that tremendous power which appears as 


ak t 
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well in his face as in all his intellectual productions. Its his- 
tory is as follows. On examining professionally the head of 
a talented female artist in Boston, and dwelling particularly 
upon her talents for drawing and painting, I was taken up into 
a painting room and shown samples of her paintings as an 
illustration of the correctness of my phrenological conclusions. 
Among other miniature likenesses shown me, was one of 
Danie Wessrer, which struck me as so infinitely more cor- 
rect than anythtng i had ever before seen of him that, at con- 
siderable expense, I obtained a copy, from which this was 
taken. Of the original, Webster remarked that it was the 
only likeness of him ever taken, and this is an accurate copy 
from that, unless it be the mouth. 


In point of size, Webster is large every way—tall, yet not’ 
slim, but heavy, and indicating extraordinary power through- 
out. He is remarkable for physical strength, and has a size 
and power of muscle rarely found, as well as one of the very 
best of muscular and osseous systems. His vital apparatus, is 
also extraordinary. His chest is deep and capacious, his shoul- 
ders broad and square-built, and abdomen large.* His weight, 
I should judge, is two hundred and fifty ; yet there is no loose 
flesh or undue degree of fat; but his flesh is unusually solid 
and compact, 


` This evinces great power and compactness in the brain also. 
Neither body nor brain are sprightly or active, but the grand 
characteristic of both is strength, power, force, and weight. 
Hence, he is great only on great occasions ; but is good for 
little in a small sphere. He is not the race horse, remarkable 
for speed, but the draught horse that will haul two tons right 
along through mud and snow drifts. Without some powerful 
motive to wake up and call forth his tremendous powers, he 
will accomplish very little, but goaded on by a powerful stimu- 
lous, he will carry all before him. 


* When the abdomen is small and slim, it indicates that the expendi- 
turt of animal life is greater than the re-supply ; but when it is large, 
there is a superabundance of it. Hence, consumptive and dyspeptic 
patients, and also those closely confined within doors, such as clerks 
&c., will generally be caved in in front, and as though the intestinal ca- 
nal were straight. Sueh should remember that they are expending vital- 
ity faster than they are making it. 
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His brain measures twenty-four and one-fourth inches 
around Eventuality and Philoprogenitiveness, one of the very 
largest measures ever recorded. I have never seen a healthy 
brain of equal size, and doubt whether any head can be found 
endowed with an equal volume of brain. And then his brain 
is so well supported by his great chest and powerful physiolo- 
gy, that it is supplied with all the energy it can expend, and 
will sustain him best in a long-continued and tremendous 
effort. Such a brain would enable its possessor to acquire and 
maintain: an extensive and commanding influence in society, 
and even in the nation—an influence much greater than it issup- 
posed to be—and to sway the minds of vast multitudes, as 
well as to feed those minds. A man endowed with such 
a brain, would be the founder and arbiter of his own for- 
tunes; would be self-made, and rise to eminence in spite of 
almost any difficulties that might impede his advancement to 


greatness and renown. 


The Various parts of his brain are well supported, 
that he has few weaknesses or excesses. His organs of Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness and Destructiveness, are pro- 
digious ; hence his force of character. Every thing gives way 
before him. His decision of character is so great, thag, but 
for the influence exerted over it by his reasoning powers, it 
would become downright obstinacy; yet as it is, it only pro- 
duces indomitable aperseverance and unyielding resolution. 
Such an organization will never “give up the ship,” nor say 
“J can’t”? Self-Esteem is much larger than Approbativeness, 
and hence he is very independent; stoops to one—never 
minds the speeches of people, and pursues a straight-forward, 
independent course, uninfluenced by praise and censure, and 
regardless of advice. His large Cautiousness may sometimes 
ask council, but his still greater Causality will decide for him- 
self, and then his Self-Esteem and Firmness will do just as he 
pleases. He would never mince matters, nor stand for trifles, 
nor do a little petty business, nor make money at all, unless 
by the quantity. Hence, he will never accept a email fee.” 

* A shrewd Quaker in Nantucket, once negociated with Webster to 


enme to that island to plead an imporgant suit for him. Webster would 
not go for less than a thousand dollars. This the Quaker agreed to 
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Acquisitiveness is small, particularly the ferepart, which 
hoards money. Hence, he would be profuse with it, especially. 
since his Benevolence is very large. With him, money would 
come easy and go.easy. He is generous in the highest degree, 
and even prodigal. No Phrenologist who looks at the head of. 
Webster will say that his motives are not benevolent, nar that 
he does notmean to benefit the nation in all he says and does.t 
Whoever says be has net a kind heart, does not understand 
the feelings of the man. 


Conscientiousness is feeble, and Marvellousness is utterly 
wanting. Hence, he is not likely ever to become very pious, 
though Veneration is full. Small Marvellousness with his 
powerful reasoning organs, will prevent his believing anything 
till it is incontestibly proved, and accounts for his not believing 
in Phrenology, namely, because he has not examined its proofs, 
and will not be guided by the opinions of others. Secretive- 
ness is only moderate. He is not a double-dealer, and uses na 
more policy and management than sound reason dictates. He 
neyer employs cunning because it is natural to him, but only 
asa cause in order to produce an effect otherwise unattainable. 
Heemploys no lew-lived arts or artifices, but is open, sincere 
in his, professiens, candid, and governed by truth. His head 
falls in at Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, instead of bulg- 
ing eut and widening rapidly from the external angle of the 
eye to the top of she ears, as do the heads of some of his assq- 
cjates. Appetite, however, is very strong. 


give on condition that Webster would consent to lend a helping hand 
in some other causes to be tried at that court. Webster agreed, and 
gained the Quaker’s suit. The Quaker then “let Aim out,” and cleared 
acool thonsand by the operation, besides getting his own suit without 
cost. It is needless 40 add that Webster gained every suit in which he 
ongaged. 

+ Will not his very large Benevolence account for the stand he took 
in regard to the last war, in his aversion to see human blood shed? If 
to revolt at the untold miseries and horrors occasioned by wars, and to 
thy to prevent them, be a weakness, it certainly errs on the side of hu- 
manity, and is infinitely more commendable than to have encouraged the 
war for the sake of the glory connected with it. Martial ambition s 
animal ambition. | i 
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His Language is large, which, with his powerful intellectual 
faculties, enables him to command just the words that ex- 
press his ideas, and render him clear and forcible. His 
acknowledged perspicuity of expression, results from his large 
intellectual organs combined with his large Language. 

‘The social feelings are all large, Amativeness particularly so . 
—as large as is almost ever found. f 


Mirthfulness is very large, and combining it with his large 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, gives him that biting 
sarcasm, and tremendous severity of invective, for which he 
is so remarkable., Scarcely any where in any language, will 
the reader find as much cutting irony, or as bitter replies as in 
his answer to Haines. But mere severity alone, does not char- 
acterize him. His bitterness is always the bitterness of logic, 
and enforced by reason. In phrenological language, his Mirth- 
fulness combines with both Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness on the one hand, and with his large peeve organs on 
the other. 

Ideality is also large, and. Sublimity very large; striking 
illustrations of which appear in great abundance in all his 
public efforts. He sometimes perpetrates poetry, though rarely, 
because such gigantic power of intellect disdains the tramels 
of verse and rhyme. 

His large Cautiousness and Causality, weigh the whole - 
matter well, and select the des¢ means, before decision or ac- 
tion, and then his great Firmness, Self-Esteem and Combative- | 

ness, stick to and carry out that purpose. Hence, success’ 
wili.almost always attend him. 

But his most conspicuous development is, his high, bold, 
and majestic furehead. A larger mass of brain, perhaps 
never was, and never will be, found in the upper and lateral 
portions of a man’s forchead than that contained in bis. Both 
the keight and the breadth of his forehead are prodigiously 
great. And here, in all candor and sober earnestness, let us 
ask the disbeliever in phrenological science, if he can behold 
‘such a noble, such a splendid forehead, and, in connection 
With it, contemplate the giant intellect of its possessor with 
indifference, or without being internally convinced of the 
truth of, at least, the fandamental principles of phrenology ? 

VOL. v.—NOo. 9, 
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Does the Almighty Architect prodyce such magnificent speci- 
mens of workmanship for no purpose? Can it be, that the 
front heads of a Webster,a Franklin, a Sully, a Jeannin, a 
Bacon, a Socrates, mean nothing more than those of the most 
ordinary individuals ?—Could the observing of all ages be 
permitted to stand forth and reply to these interrogatories, in 
the language of fact and demonstration, one and all of them 
would thunder out a negative ; and let it be borne in mind, that 
this negative is a full admission of the fundamental principles 
of phenological science; or, in other words, the intelligent of 
all ages and of all countries, as fur as observation has en- 
lightened them upon the subject, have believed in, and taught, 
the doctrines of phrenology. 

But, to return. It has been stated, that the one grand and 
striking phrenological feature of Daniel Webster’s head—that 
which towers above every thing else, is his enormous devel- 
opment of the reasoning organs, or, more especially, his 
Causality. And here phrenology puts the question right home, 
most direct and pointedly, to its opponent—For what is Daniel 
Webster most distinguished? No one will deny, that it is for 
gigantic reasoning faculties—for his deep, logical, and original 
powers of thought, and comprchension of first-principles, by 
which he is enabled to grasp the most formidable subject, and 
pour forth such a torrent of mighty arguments as to confound 
and overwhelm his most daring adversaries. Go, then, and 
measure the Causality. and Comparison of Webster, and 
_ account for the astonishing coincidence between their enor- 
` mous size and the giant strength of his ratiocinative powers, 

on any other than phrenological principles—if you can. if 
you cannol, you musi admit that phrenology is TRUE. 

Many other developments of his head are striking, particu- 
larly his Language and Ideality : and hence the prundéur and 
the beauty with which he often clothes his burning and bril- 
tiant thoughts. 


In Ifenry Clay, the reasoning organs dre large, but the per- 
eeptive and semi-perceptive are still larger: aud, accordingly, 
in all his great efforts, we sce a greater display of matter-of- 
fact, statis Tal and business talent, than in Daniel Webster : 
and all this is most strikingly coincident with the difference 
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of development im their respective heads; for, in Webster, 
the reflective faculties are larger than the perceptive and semi- 
perceptive. Let phenological sceptics account for this per- 
fect agreement between the developments, and the respective 
talents, of these two greatest orators and statesmen living, c or 
give up their opposition. 


ARTICLE IIL 


DR. JEWELL’S ACCOUNT OP THE CHARACTER OF THE THIEF AND 
PROBABLE MURDERESS, MENTIONED ON PP. III, AND 303 
l OF VOL iv. : 

The readers of Vol. IV, will rocollect, that after the Jour- 
nal‘ had given thesPhrenological character of the above scull, 
as deduced by both the Editor and his brother, the read char- 
acter, as furnished by Dr. Jewell, was lost while in the print- 
ers hauds, and after a part of it had been set wp. The -fol- 
lowing, however, wil supply its placein part, but not wholly, 
and coincides with the Tditor’e description from memory, 
found on page 308. 


k 


O. S. Fowrer Ese.— 
Dear Sir :—The following sketch has been drawn up from 
recoHection, aided by a few scattering notes taken Ín the sum- 
mer of 1621, during a residence in the Philadelphia Alms 
House as a medical student. ‘Fhis as you are aware, was 
several years before Phrenology had made any progress in 
this conntry, at a period when it was scarcely known among 
tis, and prior, I believe, to its having been publicly taught and 
acknowledged as a science, cither on the continent or in Eng- 
tand. Without the most remote reference whatever, to any 
single or combined phrendlogical developments, but purely 
from motives of curiosity and interest which I felt in the 
peculiar traits of character as exhibited by the individual in 
question, did I preserve her scull, the same which I presented 
-you for examination some time since. ` 
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When your favorite science became popular and was appre- 
ciated and honored by men of intellect, its invaluable truths 
realized and its great principles advocated by an intelligeat 
community, I remembered this scull, and some of the events 
that occurred in the history of her to whom it belonged. When 
I examined it carefully and compared it with what I knew of 
its owner, I thought I could trace a resemblance between 

‘the phrenological ‘developments which it exhibited and the 
character of its once fair, yet foul and degraded possessor. 
Subsequently, I placed the cranium in yonr hands, and when 
I heard your description of the mental developments of the 
living character, after you had rup your fingers over the bones, 
I became more than ever convinced that particular configura- 
tions of the scull, do indicate particular mental powers. You 
were delighted with the description of this girl’s character, 
with which I afterwards presented you, and by your desire I 
cheerfully furnish you with a copy, allowing you the privilege 
to make such use of it, as may best promote the interests of 
the mental field of inquiry, in which for years you have ‘been 
an ardent and successful laborer. 


Ann S., aged 25 years, of sanguine temperament, hair of'a 
sandy color, domplexion fair, frame rather delicately formed, 
and a.gitl of depraved habits and an abandoned character, 
entered the Philadelphia Alms House Infirmary in the sum- 
mer of 1821, laboring under symptoms of the Venereal dis- 
ease. After a residence of a few days in the ward to which 
the nature of the symptoms assigned her, her behavior was go 
exceptionable, that the nurse was obliged to reprimand her 
with severity; but this only enraged her passion, and in her 
revenge she threatened the life of the nurse, when she was 
sent down into the cells for disorderly and vicious behavior. 
Here she remained closely confined for seVeral days, whan 
finally she was ordered to the women’s medical ward, for a 
pulmonary affection, which had developed itself during ber 
confinement. In this ward, after an illness of several weaks, 
she died with extensive abcesses of the lungs. 


During her stay in the women’s ward, I had an every-day 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with her want of moral 
feeling, deep depravity and vicious propensities. She was 
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a prostitute of the lowest grade. Schooled: in one of- those’ 
hanats of sin and infamy with which our cities are polluted, 
she was familiar with the indulgence of every view and its: 
twin-sister crime. She had once been handsome, and still 
carried about her the marks ef early beauty, but now sadly: 
marred by the effects of Gissipation and disease. In her per- 
gon, she was exceedingly neat and clean to a fault, and every 
thing around her bed, showed an attention to order and 
arrangement, seldom observed in persans of her rank in socie« 
ty. Of her hair, which was abundant, she was very proud; 
devoting much time is combing and dressing and preserving 
it in order, and always contrived to make her person appear. 
to the best advantage. With all these ewidences of comeli+ 
hess and neatness, she possessed a temper of satanic infludnes. 
A constant brawler, passionate, quarrelsome, an inveterate; 
swearer and ever. ready with some baiderdash or hillinsgata. 
slang, for all who crossed her path; in short she wasatestot to 
the ward. It was said af her by some.one who:-had had a 
previeus knowledge of her life, that she had killed “her man ;” 
nor could I doubt for a moment her readiness, to the commis- 
sion of any act of murder, when nader excitemant, 


Her prepensity for thieving was on several occasions mani- 
fested, during her sickness, having been detected pilfering 
from patients lying near her bed. Nor was she less-wanting in 
cunning and deception. An iustance of this trait was shown 
by her only a few days befare hex death; having purloined a 
ring from the finger of a girl lying insensible in the next bed 
to where she lay, she was accused of the theft, but stoutly de- 
nied it, nor could it be found, until after her death, when it 
was discovered to have been eoncealed abot ber person. 
Possessing all this wretchedness of character, she.still ratained 
a degree of .noble-mindedness and benevolence. When in a 
pleasant mood, she was ready to doa favor for any sbat would 
ask it at her hands. She delighted to take the side of the 
oppressed, and often interfered with the discipline af the ward, 
if she thought any imposition was: being practised on :the 
patients; this feature ef her eharacter was exemplified of 
one occasion in the eommencement of her sickness, by fight 
ing like a tigress for an old bed-ridddn -~womeesin the ward, 
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te whom she cenceived one of the attendants had given im- 
` pudence. Herdeath was an awful one. Becoming very petu- 
lent as her strength forsook her, she uttered the most horrid 
imprecations, and even in the very hour of dissolving nature, 
she sent forth vollies of blasphemy from her dying lips.: 
. How near yeur examination of the scull of this poor de- 
luded and wicked creature, as also the examination trade by 
your brother, corresponds with the description E hereby forward 
you, will be shown by a reference to the aceount yeu have 
drawn up, and also to a recollection of the interview we had 
ima public lecture delivered by you last winter, was one year 
ago in Philadelphia, when in the presence of hundreds and 
witheut any previous knowledge of the individual above re- 
fered +0, whose scull I handed you for examination, yon gave 
an opinion, which for its near approach to the description I 
afterwards read, both astonished and delighted the audience 
and the exactness of which was overwhelming to many pres- 
ent, who had previously dowbted the truths of phrenology. 

I remain dear sir, yours &c., ` 
- 'WiLson JewerLL, M. D. 

Philadephia, February 18th, 1843. 


i ` ARTICLE Iv. 


THR ‘PERENOLOGICAL ALMANAC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ANNUAL, 
No. II. 1643. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 


Fhis Annual gives evidence of ability and phrenelogical 
peal on the part of ite editor, and is well calculated to recom- 
mend and diffwse a knowledge of the science it advoeates. 
But itis its notiee of oru Jourral alone, which we design to 
review at present; hereafter we hope to transfer some of its 
éxeolient articles to the pages of the Journal. 

After commending “the admirable courage; strength, and 
force of mind displayed” in the first five ‘Nos. of Vol. IV., 
and passing stil? stronger censures, it commences with a criti- 
cism of the preapectus of the work on “Phrenology aad Physi- 


i 
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ology Applied to Education and Self-Improvement, » in n refer- 
ence to which it remarks. 


Y “Now, in assuming to have the power to give the knowledge ‘how 
to increase and decrease any particular organ,’ there seems to us almost 
a realization of the competency of, and acquaintance with, an ingenious 
piece of mechanism, originally projected by a celebrated naval novelist, 
tho hero and victim of which actually came to his deathbed by its use ! 
That intellect can be cultivated, expanded, and improved—that moral 
feelings can be increased, invigorated, and intensified in their action, as 
well as the violent action of the propensities be subdued, is matter of 
every-day observation. Bunt that Mr. Fowler can show any plan by 
which a defective evlor, tune, or veneration is to be ‘increased,’ is 
@early advancing a proposition which is tantamount to an overthrow of 
the very basis upon which the whole science of Phrenology rests. Un- 
der this system well may we exclaim, ‘Phrenology shull guard us 

‘From a Fomdec's snare, and from the noisome pestilence.’ - 
7 But it is our duty as reviewers, to detect this szare, and however 
mach we shoald rejoice at such a discovery, in the meantime confess 
earselves so far fatalists and phrenologists as to be in ignorance of the 
plan bow this ‘consummation, so devoutly to be wished,’ is to be 

effected.” e 


. That is, the organs cannot be increased or decreased, either 
in children or iu adults, by the habitual exercise of their facul- 
culties, and the doctrine. that they can, “is an an overthrow of 
the very basis” of Phrenology. Realty, My. Reviewer, either 
you have yet to learn, or F to unlearn, a most important lesson 
in Phrenology ; for, we are directly at issue. Deville, what 
say you? Balley, what say you, and, ye who have actually 
enlarged some organs and diminished others by exercising the’ 
faculties of the former, and removing stimuli from those of the 
latter, what say you? What say facts? To criticise this 
point, is to show how little the author of that criticism knows 
about it. In such strictures, I glory; for facts will compe} 
every candid observer to admit the soundness of my conclu- 
sions. What! tell the world that education has no influence 
in either increasing or decreasing the organs, even in children! 
I will not attempt to prove so plain a point, but fiz my re- 
patation on it, and am vee to fail when that doctrine falls. 
He continues : 


- 
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“To illuztrate our proposkion—suppose that it be granted that certain 
idiosyncratic changes are invariably attended by certain eerebral idio-. 
cratic changes, and that the coincidence in position in the encephalon 
is always harmonious—what does this prove? Not that these changes 
in the same individual arose from, and in natural consequence of, the 
changes produced by circumstances, and brought about by the inter- 
nal action of the mind upon itself:—no: say rather that these ment ! 
(or cerebral, and consequently, material) changes took place by virtue 
of an inherent law of our organism, which decrees, that though the 
character be the same in every individual throughout, yet, nevertl:r- 
less, each individual must follow the great law of our organization 
which, in body as well as in mind, decrees palpably progressive devel- 
opment and maturity in particular faculties, and classes of faculties, 


which decrees “TINY YOUTH,’ STRONG MANHOOD,” and “WERAK OLD 
ace.” 


Reader, judge for yourselves between him and me. I have 
examined this point more attentively than all others for ten 
years, and can be convinced that Phrenology is not true as 
easily as that this doctrine is not tiue, The Phrenologists of 
this country are with me, to a man, and so, J venture to say, 
are the practical phrenologists of Ee aes are incapa- 
ble of judging. 


“Again, it is presumed that a knowledge. of the philosophy of the 
bamen mind, as revealed is Phrenology, is sufficient, if carried into 
practical operation, to deliver us from masy, if not dil the evils “to 
which the flesh is heir.’ Warm enthusipsts in phrenological science 
though we be, we cannot, for the sake of the very basis of the systems 
admit this proposition. If Mr. Fowler can show us ‘how to attain 
a good phrenological head and organization,’ we should be most happy 
in handing over to his philanthropic care all our British convicts, to 
have their ‘rudely shaped heads’ turned into ‘good organizations,’ and 
returned to the land of their birth, to ‘speak daggers’ to the souls of 
their judges. as well as astonish the hardihood of those phrenologists 
who had ventured to speak lightly of their moral sentiments.” 


Hand over your British convicts while children, end I pre- 
mise to give them good phrenological organizations. The in- 
fluence of parentage I allow to be great, but not too great to 
be conquered by an assiduous application ofthe phrenological 
doctrine of habitually exciting their moral and intellectual 
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faculties, and removing causes of excitement from their pas- 
sions.” 

“Article vi. ‘To Phrenologists,’ contains a few broed hints to Bro~ 
ther Jonathan in the way of supporting the Journal, upon a like prin- 
ciple to that of the application of the Henderson Bequest. Many’ 
gratuitous donations figure on the following page, and a ‘go and do 
likewise’ hint to “the philanthropic’ is boldly thrown out.” 

Wonder where this writer leamed to guess? Certainly, 
be is no “Yankee ;” for, no idea was more foreign to my 
thoughts when the article alluded to was penned, than the one 
so bunglingly “guessed” out. Besides, that is the only beg- 
ging article introduced into the Journal during my editorship. 
Probably, no similar appeal will be maae; for, I desire sub- 
acribers to purchase the Journal because they get the value of 
their money, and not to benefit me, and this I said in No. 19, 
Vol IV. He also says: Yet it is wonderful that a monthly. 
Phrenological Journal Jike this,” [so weak, so meagre, so 
poorly conducted, ] “should be go well supported.”’—-He should 
have said, “so much better supported than the Edinburgh 
Phrenologica) Journal ever was,” notwithstanding all its learn- 
ing and ability, and philosophy. 

“Article ii. ‘PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, contains some most 
extraordinary ‘fine statements,’ such as would even shock the tender 
sensibiiues of a Lavaterite. We learn, from the various cases re- 
ported in this article, that it is Mr. Fowler’s practice to manipulate 
pablicly, ‘before large audiences;’ such is not, in our opinion, the 
proper place to make those preliminary inquiries as to the age, health, 
education, circumstances, &c., before ascertaining which, no phrenolo- 
gist is competent to pronounce a philosophical opinion as to the true 
mental characteristics which’ the mind will unfold: nor do we know 
from Mr. Fowler whether these inquiries were made ornot.t Cased 
No. 1 and 2, gentiomen with mall marvelloomess and veneration,’ 
defined ‘as sceptical characters,’ both of whom turned out te be athe 
ists, although differing widely in other beliefs and: mental peculiarities. 
No. 3. ‘On the 266 of Oetoher, at the New York Society Library, 

*In the next No. of the Journal, I shall commence that portion of 
the work on “Education and Self- -Improvement,” which treats of thé 
moral improvement of children. 

t Note—O. 8. Fowler cam examine heads correctly without them, 
though he would make theis if convenient. . 
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we gave a lecture on the evidences of Phrenology, and dwelt at some 
length upon the proof drawn from pathological facts.” These ‘patho- 
logical evidences,’ it would appear, are greyness of the hair and baid- 
nees of the scalp and accompanying the heightened action of particular 
organs. Itis scarce worth our while to trouble our readers with a re- 
fatation of this absurdity. —it is just upon a par with some of the insane 
notions of our itinerating manipulating mountebanks, and should have 
the immediate attention of tlfe inventor of Rowland’s Macassar oil !” 


Then Abercrombie deserves the same attention; for, he doo 
advocates the analogous and equally absurd (?) doctrine that 
the powerful exercise of the whole brain, will cause the whole 
of the hair to turn white. See his account of the man who 
was let down a precipice in a basket attached to rope, to rob 
an eagle’s nest, and who, in warding off the attack of the 
eagle with his sword, cut the rope by which he was suspended 
nearly in'two, which frightened him so terribly that his hair 
turned grey before he could be drawn to the top. “Insane 
notion,” or rather; “insane,” fact, and “mountebank”? 2ber- 
crombie! Ifeel assured that facts in abundancee will sustain 
this doctrine, whichis on the same footing with Gall’s “moun- 
tebank,’’ “insane” notion that. baldness occurs on Veneration 
#1 persons noted for-fervent: piety.. 


' Unless my memory isat fault, the doctriue that the activity 
of an organ is indicated by sharpness, which he also ridicules, 
—not refutes—is a doctrine of Spurzheim. At least, he asserts 
that sharpness indicates activity, and breadth, power. If true, 
let “(English)” Phrenologists in future not forget such “head 
marks.” The, plain fact is, the writer of that article is not a 
practical phrenologist. He does not know how to read char- 
acter from the developments, and therefore judges us by him- 
self. Philosophisimg phrenologists, bath inthe old world and 
in the new, have always opposed me for.examining heads, but 
they have the wrong end of the question. The anti-practicals 
have been “hoed out” in this'country by—let the Americar 
public say whom—and.this same despised practical phrenolo- 
gy, is beginning to workin England. I shall soon prepare an 
article in defence of practical phrenology, for the Journal, and 
am sure that the reviewer will have yet to eat nearly every 
important stricture passed on the first five Nos. Vol. IV. I 
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glory in his strictures. He is however compelled to szy some 
good things, as follows: 


| “The general style of the author is, however, bold and vigorous, and 
although many of the metaphors and allusions are not the mos classi- 
cal in the world, yet there is a palpable plainness about most of his 
propositions and reasohings, which cannot but prove acceptable to the 
spirit and taste of the people to whom he writes.” 

t «The admirable courage, strength, and force of mind, displayed in 
the writings of this gentleman, call for the approbation and esteem of 
all well-wishers to the poputarisatien and dissemination of Phrenslogy 
in this country 7 and, -as ilłastrated in the five numbers now before us, 
should be sufficient to rouse the zeal, and animate the dormant enthu- 
sasm which mer slumber in the bosoms of all who can intellectually 
wppreciatethe importance of Phrenology, and feel something of the 
philanthropic ends to-which it leads; and, in conclusion, will help to 
atone for the want of taste and refinement visible in most of the articles, 
and indeed peculiar to the style of the author.” 


To the charge of want of taste, I plead guilty ; but ‘those 
who sit down to'a sefentific mvestigation, care less for beauty 
of style and classicai taste than for subjeet matter. Power of 
intellect 48 the more acceptable when adorned with elegance 
of diction, yet my organization leads me 40 place e far highes 
estinrate -on waller then on manner. The:style-.of Locke, 
Butler, and -others is often very defective, but their matter 
throws creakers abont their style into the back-greund. Truly 
seientific eritics will never mention grammatyical imaccuracies 
or want of taste in the style. This is the work of critics of 
novels and Belles Letters, and utterly beneath the nature of 
acience whose end is éruéh, and «whose means are facts and 


agumenis. 


ARTICLE V. ot tae 
THE ARROGANCE OF WEATH.—BY DY. CHANNING. 


The vassalage of fashion, which is a part of rank, prevents, 
continually the free expansion of men’s powers, Letus have 
the greatest diversity of occupations, But thisdoes not imply 
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that there is a need of splitting society into casts or ranks, or 
that a certain number should arrogate superior ty, and stand 
apart from the rest of men asa seperate race. Men may work 
ia different departments of life, and yet recognize their bro- 
therly relation, and honor one another, and hold frequent com- 
munication with another. Undoubtedly men will prefer as 
friends their commoa associates, those with whom they sym- 
pathize most, But this is not to forma rank or caste. For 
example, the intellectual seek out the intelligent; the pious 
those wha revereGod. But suppose the intellectual and the re~ 
ligious to cut themselves off by some broad, visible distinction, 
from the rest of society, to form a clan of their own, to refuse 
admission into their houses people of inferior knowledge and 
virtue, and to diminish as far as possible, the occasions of im 
tercourse with them; would not society rise up, as one man, 
_ against this arrogant exclusiveness? And if intelligence and 
piety may not be the formations of a caste, on what ground 
shall they, who have no distinction but, wealth, superior cos- 
tume, rich equippages, finer houses, draw lines around them, 
selves as a higher class? That some should be richer than othy 
ers is natural, and is neccessary, and could only be prevented 
by gross violations ef right. 

Leave men. to the free use of their power, and some will 
aceumulate more than their neighbors. But to be prosperous 
is not to be superior, and shouid form no barrier between men, 
Weath ought not to secure to the prosperous the slightest con- 
sideration. The only distinctions which should be recognized 
are those of the soul, of strong principle, of incorruptible ior 
tegrity, of usefulness, of cultivated intellect, of fidelity, of 
seeking for truth. A man in proportion as he has the daima 
should be honored and welcomed every where. I see not why 
such a man, however coarsely, if neatly dressed, should not be 
a respected guest in the most splendid mansions, and at the 
most brilliant meetings. A man is worth infinitely more than 
saloons, and the costume and show of the universe. He was 
made to tread all these beneath his feet. What-an insult to _ 
humanity is the present deference to dress and upholstery, as 
if silk worn:s, and looms, scissors, and needles, conid produce 
something nobler than man. Every good man should protest 
against a caste founded on outward prosperity, because it 
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exalts the outward above the inward, the material above the 
®piritual ; because it springs from and cherishes a contemptible 
pride in superficial and transitory distinctions; because it alien- 
ates man from his brother, breaks the tie of common humani- 
ty, and breeds jealously, scorn and mutual ill will. s 


iMISCELLANY. 


J. M. Crowley.—When one who has rendered himself worthy of 
our remembrance takes bis departure from among the living, it is a duty 
we owe bis memory to pay some tribute to his virtues; and mere es- 
pecially when that one was a Phrenologist, and devoted his life to the 
promalgation of our benign philosophy, it becomes us, a8 phrenolagiste, 
to record his name among the benefactors of mankind. I have been 
led into these reflections by the death of tha worthy imdividual whose 
name stande at the head of this article. A letter from his widow has 
jest informed me of the melanehology.event, which took place on the 
lath of last September, at his residence in Utica, N. Y.; and as I was 
ameciated with him while living, and had an opportunity to learnsome- 
thing of his character, feel as though phrenology. had lost a faithful 
aed zealous advocate; his wife and children a devoted husband anil 
father ; and myself a friend. 

Wherever J. M. Crowley became known he always made friends. 
His own moral and intellectual qualities were always conspicuous in 
his conduct, and excited the same faculties in others; and the affability 
and willingness with which he communicated his information always 
eommaned the respect and estepm of those with whom he associat- 
ed. Phrenology was his favorite theme, and he loved it the more be- 
eause it had been perseeuted. For years before his death he was a 
‘zealous pioneer in- its. advancement, and stood up in ite defence when 
the great and wise in literature ahd science had set their face against it. 
He it was that first excited my.mind to an investigation of this subject; 
and hed it not teen for the accidental circumstances which brought us 
together, I might this day ‘have been ignorant of a truth that sages 
should be prond-to know... - In: the death of this friend of Phrenology, 
then, we have lost a fellow laborer in the cause of. soience. May that 
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philosophy which he taught while living cheer the hearts of his be- 
reaved family in the remembrance that his best efforts wero-made to 
improve and perfect human nature by teaching how to cultivatejand de- 
velope the higher sentiments of the mind, and the supremacy of the 
intellect over the feelings and propensities of our nature. By this phir 
losophy he governed himself, and so wished that others might be go- 
verned, . J. G. Forman. 

Lexington Ky., Nov. 1842. 

This gentleman has left a valuable collection of phenelegical casts, 
sculls, drawings, animal sculls, &c., &c., which can be obtained by 
applying to Mrs. Crowley, Utica N. Y., who will give information as 
to terms, &c. 

Mesmer first promulgated the doctrine ef Animal Magnetism in Ger- 
many in 1766. He afterwards went to Paris ard announced the dis- 
covery, (says Willich in a note to his article on Magnetiem,) in the 
following extravagant language, which may yet be realized. «Behold 
‘a discovery which promises unspeakable advantages to the human race, 
and immortal fame to its author! Behold the dawn of an universal 
revolution! A new ace of men shall arise, shall overspread the earth, 
to embellish it with their virtues, and render it fertile by their industry. 
Neither vice nor ignorance shall stop their active career; they will 
know our calamities only from the records of history. ‘fhe prolonged 
duration of their life will enable them to plan and accomplish the most 
laudable undertakings. The tranquil, the innocent gratifications of that 
primeval age will be restored, wherein man labored without toils, lived 
‘without sorrow, and expired without a groan! Mothers will no longer 
‘be subject to pain and danger during their pregnancy and ehifd-birth ; 
their progeny will be more robust and brave ; education’s now rugged 
and difficult path will be rendered smooth and easy; end hereditary 
complaints and diseases will be forever banished from the future auspi- 
cious race. Parents will impart to them the activity, energy, and grace- 
foiness and demeanor fof the primitive werld. Fathers, rejoicing to 
éee their posterity of che fourth and fifth generations, will only drop, 
like frait fully ripe, at the extreme point of age! Animals and plants, 
no less sueceptible than man of the magnetic power, will be exempt 
from the reproach of barrenness and the ravages of distemper. The 
flocks in the fields, and the plants in the gardens, will be more vigorous 
and nourishing, and the ees will bear miore beautiful and luscious: 
druits. ‘lhe human mind once endowed with this elementary power, 
‘will probably rise to still more sublime and astonishing effects of nature. 
Who, indeed, is able to pronounce with eeraa how far this salutary 
influence may extend ?” 
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We frequently reesive letters like the following, which encourage 
as in the continuance of the Journal. 
0. 8. Fowren—- 

Dear Sir >—-Inclosed are two dollars for the American Phrenologi- 
cal Journal, Sth Vol. in advance. My delay in sending for the Jour- 
aal, was caused by a scarcity of the “needful.” Ican hardly spare 
the amount at present, yet I must kave the Journal. I would sooner 
wear a patched or worn-out coat to church on Sunday, than be de- 
‘prived of the Journal. his periodical must live, though all others 
Ge. Were my means of support as extensive as my desire for its suc- 
cess and prosperity, I would subscribe for fifty copies instead of one. 
The science of Phrenology is beginning ty gain a firm footing in our 
country ; its progress is onward, notwithstanding the violent opposi- 
tion of the great Dr. Hamilton. By the way, I bope you will in- 
form the Doctor through the columns of the Journal, that he is not en- 
tarely “alone in his glory.” Dr. Albright and Rev. Mr. Longmere of 
Blairstown, Warren Co., N. J., will make a couple of good yoke-fel- 
lows for Dr. H., as they both, not long since, declared before the audi- 
ence, at the close of a phrenological lecture, “THAT THE MIND DOR 
MOT POSSESS ANY FACULTIES,” 


» If such gigantic intellects as these are not sufficient to help the Dr, 
eat of the labyrinthian mazes into which he has been so dreadfully be- 
awildered, then let him call to his aid the editor of the ‘Hunterdon 
Democrat,” * who fs nearly as greata man as the Dr. himself, Where 
will be the fame of these distinguished (?) gentlemen in a few years to 
come? Jt will be entombed in the same grave with that of the super- 
stitious priesthood which existed in the days of Copernicus and Galli- 
leo. While the science of Phrenology continues to shed ʻa halo of 
lustre over the intellectual world, the mysticism of those incourageable 
uait-brained metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists, will be found to be 
adelusive chimera, and sink, with their illustrious’ authors, into oblivion. 

I bope you will not give Dr. Hamilton over yet, although you have 
kept him hanging upon the horn of an inextricable dilema so long, that 
I fear he is well nigh gored to death. If the Dr. should still continue 
to show symptoms of vigorous hostility to the beautiful and harmoni- 
ous superstructure of phrenological science, just give him a toss or two 
‘ more, and then leave him “alone in his glory.” 
Please to send me the back numbers of the 5th volume, as soon as 
possible, as I am very anxious to see them. I hope soon to pay a 
* The lecture spoken of was delivered by Professor H. Rouemancre, who but re- 


eently delivercd a course of five lectures in Belvidere, and placed the seience on firm 
esting. They have a Phrenological Society here. 
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visit to your office to take a view of your extensive collection of senlis, 
busts &c. Please inform me whether the numbers of the Journal can 
be exchanged for bound volumes,t or what the cost of binding will beg 

Brevoort,—In the firet No. of this volume, we warned the public 
against patronizing this Phrenologist, and the following, copied from 
the newspapers, will gerve to show, not only that our strictures were 
deserved, but also that he is not embued with the true spirit of this 

science. That this scienee should thus be disgraced by the.conduct of 
„ite professors, is a pity, aud yet it po more reflects upon the science 
iwelf, than the immoral conduct of clergymen refleets upon the pure 
doctrines taught in the Bible. The Editor of the Journal, refrained 
diom exposing him just as long as possible, till justice to the scienee 
demanded an exposure, and it was made. Readers of the Jounal may 

rely upon what it says about Phrenologists; for, it will not speak kos- 
tility, especially if it speak unfavorably. 

Caution to the Public.—An itinerant, lecturer on the science of 
Phrenology, calling himeelf Doctor Brevoort, who had been “holding 
forth” in this village for several evenings previous to the late fire, is 
worthy of being branded publicly as an arrant and pitiful knave. 
After getting up a mock-benevolent concert’ for the benefit of Mrs. 
Volet, a widow of great worth and slender means, with.a large family’ 
of children depending on her for support, and whose dwelling was 
consumed by the flames of the late fire, and purloined therefrom à 
watch of small value, which he fouud there, this he pocketed and aftr 
staying in our village several days, absconded with it in his possession. 
-He was suspected, promptly pursued and arrested. The watch was 
found upon him.—Goshen Democrat. 

Complaints have been sent us from Dover, N. H., about another 
Phrenologist, who will have full time to repent, and pay up, and then, 
‘if he does not do the honest thing, he too will be exposed. 

t Yea + Twenty-five cents. 
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ARTICLE I. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO EDUCATION AND 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. . 


Having shown in what a good head and body consist, 
namely, in dalance or equilibrium of action between all the 
parts of each, and also how to improve the physical organiza- 
tion, as well as how to strengthen and expand the intellect, 
improve the memory, and conduct the intellectual education 
of children, we proceed to show how to regulate and govern 
the feelings, and also how to conduct the moral training and 
government of children. In doing this, it will be necessary: 
first to explain some important principles or laws of Phrenol- 
ogy, in order to apply them to this subject. 

The first great law ef Phrenology,to which we invite 
special attention, is that the propensities should be guided, 
governed, directed, and restrained by the moral sentiments 
andintellect. Without rendering obedience to this law, there 
is no virtue, no enjoyment in life; but, this law obeyed, all is 
peace and happiness. A few illustrations, will serve to ex- 
plain both the law itself and its importance. Let it still be 
borne in mind, that we live to be happy—that whatever aug- 
ments our pleasures, both temporarily and ultimately, furthers _ 


the ends of our being, and that whatever causes pain, is wrong, 


and should be avoided. In short, we need only zo be selfish 
VOL, V.—N0. 10. 
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—to promote our own greatest ultimate good. Our own hap- 
piness, then, and also that of our fellow-men, require that we 
govern our conduct by the moral sentiments and intellect— 
that we never exercise the propensities but “by anc with the 
consent,” and under thedirection, of the intellectual and moral 
faculties—that every exercise of the propensities not thus gov- 
erned, results in misery, both to the individual, and also to all 
concerned. 


Thus: the exercise of Appetite, by itself, indulged for the 
mere pleasures of the palate,and without the intellect to 
choose the kind and quality of our food, or the moral senti- 
ments to restrain its excessive action, will often eat unwhole- 
some food, and in excessive quantities, which will derange 
the stomach, undermine the health, blunt the moral sensibili- 
ties, benumb the intellect,” and sap the fountain-head of 
nearly all our physical as well as mental and moral pleasures, 
besides greatly abridging those very pleasures of the palate 
sought in its indulgence. But, let it be indulged under the 
control of intellect, let the latter choose the best kind, and 
dictate the proper amount of food, and let the moral senti- 
ments restrain its excess, and the consequences will be, the 
greatest gustatory enjoyment that we are capable of experi- 
encing, as well as abundant sustenance to all the other physi- 
cal and mental faculties, and the greatest pleasures in the ex- 
penditure of this sustenance. 


If Combativeness be exercised alone, without the sanctify- 
ing influences of the moral sentiments, and in opposition to the 
dictates of reason, it becomes mere brute force, mere bravado 
and physical fight, bursting forth on all accasions, quarreling 
with every body, not only without cause, but in opposition 
to right, and making its possessor and all around him misera- 
ble. But, let this organ be exercised under the direction and 
control of the intellectual and moral faculties, and it becomes 
moral courage, a defence of right and truth, and of the op- 
pressed, and opposes whatever is wrong and pernicious in its 


* Gluttony, like the shock of the torpedo, has a most benumbing 
effect upon all the finer feellings of our nature, and also beclouds the 
intellect to a degree little realized by the perpetrators of this almost 
universal crime. 
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tendency—than which no element of our nature yields its 
possessor a richer harvest of the most pure and exalted pleas- 
ure, in addition to the pleasure felt in erercising this teling, 
and the beneficial ends obtained thereby. 


Let a man exercise Acquisitiveness as the robber and knave 
exercise it, without intellects, to tell him that this course, in 
the long run, will prevent his becoming rich, and without the 
moral sentiments showing how wrong and unjust this course, 
that is, let him exercise this organ without intellect to point 
out the most successful course, or the moral sentiments to pre- 
vent his getting it by extortion and robbery, and other similar 
means, however unjust, and this organ will make him wretch- 
ed, and also all whom he wrongs by his dishonesty. J7/-gotten 
wealth, injures all and benefits none. But let intellect guide 
a man so that he chooses the dest course to make money, and 
then let Conscientiousness cause him to make money honestly, 
and pay all he owes, and Benvolence prevent his distressing 
any one by his efforts to acquire property, and that man will 
enjoy his money, and enjoy life infinitely more than will he 
whose Acquisitiveness is no¢ thus governed. The merchants 
ina town in which I once resided, held their goods at so enor- 
mous a price, that they drove all of the valuable custom toa 
neighboring town, where the merchants had moral feeling 
enough to ask only a fair, living profit, and intellect enough to 
see that “a nimble sixpence is better than a slow shilling.” The © 
former merchants failed, and thus defeated their own object, 
but the latter are very prosperous, and enjoy much more, both 
in the possession of their wealth, and in the thought that they 
obtained it honestly, than the former class. 


Let a mother be ever so fond of her child, but let her not 
guide her maternal love by the dictates of enlightened reason 
nor by the direction of her moral feelings, and she will spoil | 
that child by over-indulgence and mismanagement—an occur- 
rence as lamentable as it is common—but, let a parent love 
his child intellectually, that is, let hisintellect be exercised along 
with his parental attachment, and be guided by it,and he will 
manage his child in the ġest manner possible, and also seek . 
the moral education and spiritual good of his child by train- 
ing him up in the way he should go, and the happiness of both 
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parent and child, and of all who come within their influence, 
will be the delightful result. How heaven-wide the contrast 
between a good and a bad child! Even if the parent love 
his child morally, and seek to make him better, but unguided 
by intellect, actually makes him worse, a course very common, 
then his child is a torment to himself, his parents, and all con- 
cerned. We must love our children intellectually and morally, 
if we would either have them enjoy life, or enjoy life in our 
children. 

If a man exercise his Friendship, without the governing 
influences of intellect and the sanctions of the moral senti- 
ments, he will choose low and immoral associates, who will 
lower down the tone of his moral feelings, lead him into the 
paths of sin, and thus make him unhappy. But, if he ex- 
ercise his friendship under the sanction of the moral faculties 
and intellect—if he choose intellectual and moral compari- 
sons, they will expand his intellect and strengthen his virtuous 
feelings, and this will make him and them the more happy. 
Friendship, founded on intellect and virtuous feeling, is far 
more exalted in its character, and beneficial in its influence, 
than when founded on any other considerations, while friend- 
ship founded in the propensities, will increase the depravity 
and misery of all concerned. 

Let Approbativeness, or love of the good opinion of others, 
be governed by the moral sentiments, and it becomes ambition 
to excel in works of philanthropy, and seeks to keep the morał 
character pure and spotless; and let it be guided by the in- 
tellect, and it becomes intellectual ambition, and seeks emi- 
nence in the works of literature or the fields of science; but 
when not thus governed, it degenerates into a low, animal, 
grovelling, sensual ambition,and ambition to become thegreat- 
est eater, or fighter, or duellist, or dandy, or coquette, which 
causes unhappiness to the possessor, and to allconcerned. If - 
Self-Esteem be governed by intellect and moral feeling, it im- 
parts nobleness and elevation to the character and conduct, 
which sheds a beam of exalted pleasure on its possessor and 
on all around him, but when noż thus governed, it degenerates 
into egotism, self-conceit, imperativeness, and supercillous- 


ness, which causes pain to himself and all affected by this 
quality in him, 
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In short, man is constituted to be governed by his higher 
faculties, and there is no enjoyment for him unless he puts in- 
tellect on the throne, and the moral sentiments as rulers of the 
kingdom of his. animal nature. Most of the evils existing in 
society, most of the sufferings which stare us wherever we turn 
our eyes, have their origin in the violation of this law. Nor is 
this misery, so extensive, so diversified, to be wondered at, if 
we consider that nineteen-twentieths of the time, desires, pur- 
suits, pleasures, anxities, &c., of mankind are consumed in 
feeding and gratifying his animal nature merely; in scramb- 
ling after property ; in getting something to eat, and drink, and 
wear, and live in, and show off with; in gratifying his love of 
power, or his grasping ambition; in politics, friendship, and 
family cares; in combating, contending, backbiting, lascivious- 
ness, and like animal gratifications. War, love, money and dis- 
play,sum up the history of man since his creation tothe present 
time. And before man can become virtuous and happy, his 
animai nature must be subjected to the control of his moral 
and intellectual faculties. This animality of man, is in striking 
harmony with the fact that a large proportion of the brain of 
man, is in the region of the feelings, while but a small moiety 
is found in the region of the intellect. 

The question, then, returns with great force, on the means 
of subduing our animal propensities, and of improving the 
tone and vigor of the sentiments and intellect.’ A more impor- 
tant question, can hardly be asked, and the answer to none, is 
better calculated to make mankind virtuous and happy. 


In giving this answer, I must unfold another law of our 
nature, equally inportant with the last—a law perhaps more 
powerful and direct in its bearing on the happiness and virtue 
of man, than any-other. It is this. Their exists an intimate 
reciprocal relation between the conditions of the body and 
those of the animal propensities, each being as is the other. 
Let the dody be ina fevered or stimulated condition, and the 
propensities also wiil partake.of the same morbid, feverish, 
vicious action; but, let the body be Aealthy, and in a cool, 
quiet state, and the propensities will- be in the same quiet, 
healthy state, and therefore much more easily governed by 
the higher faculties, than when the body is disordered. As this 
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law is very important, and lies at the basis of much that we 
have to say on the management of the propensities and the 
moral training and government of children, the reader will 
pardon my presenting and illustrating it fully. 


Our frst proof of this principle, is observed from the posi- 
tion and functions of these organs- To serve the body, to 
perform those functions belonging to man es an animal, is 
the exclusive function of the basiliar organs. Alimentiveness 
Seeds the body, Acquisitiveness lays by food, clothing, proper- , 
ty, &c., and, with Constructiveness, builds houses and pro- 
vides other means of physical comfort. Combativeness and 
Destructiveness defend and protect the body first, and especi- 
ally life, while Amativeness, Parental Love, and all the other 
-organsin the base of the brain, have a special reference to the 
body, and its functions and demands. Hence, they are located 
close to the body which they serve, and whose wants they 
supply, so that the inter-communication between the two, may 
be as direct as possible, and be facilitated by their juxtaposi- 
tion. Hence, also, the conditions of each exert a more direct 
and powerful reciprocal influence upon the other, than the 
body exerts upon the moral sentiments, or the moral senti- 
ments upon the body. The moral organs, or the higher, re- 
ligious, God-like sentiments, occupy the upper portion of the 
head, and are as far removed as possible from the body, so as 
to be disturbed as little as possible by those causes which mor- 

bidly excite the body. 


But the position and functions of these animal organs, by 
no means furnish our strongest proof of the alledged recipro- 
cal relation existing between the body and the base of the 
brain. Well-known facts, or rather ranges and classes of facts, 
place this point beyond all doubt. We do-not quote isolated 
facts, but classes of facts, where one fact is the representative 
ef millions, Colds and fevers do not increase Benevolence, or 
Devotion, or kindness, but actually diminish them, yet they 
greatly augment the passions. Let a child be somewhat un- 
well, that is, let its body be in a feverish, irritated condition, 
and its propensities will be roused: it will became peevish, 
cross, petulent, and fretful, and ery at every little thing. How- 
ever kind and forbearing you ere, nothing pleases, but every 
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thing irritates it.* $o dyspepsia renders its unhappy subject: 
irritable, peevish, passionate, and fault-finding, rather than 
kind, just, grateful, and benignant; and the same is true of 
most persons laboring under physical indisposition. They 
find fault with every body and every thing, are ungrateful, 
unreasonable in their anger, and disagreeable, because of 
the weakened state of their moral, and the irritated state of 
their animal organs, and all because their bodies are excited. 
Restore their bodies to health, and their combative and de- 
stractive feelings are banished, and their serenity restored. 

Why do not diseases increase our kindness, our devotion, 
onr conscience, or our reasoning powers? Simply because 
bodily disease is imparted to the base of the brain, or the ani- 
mal organs first. But let a child or adult become so very 
sick that his body is prostrated, and it is these very animal 
powers and propensities that are prostrated first and most, 
while the moral and reasoning, are less impaired. In this 
condition, they take bitter medicines without a murmur, and 
exhibit a mild, heavenly serenity of countenance.t 


But Jet the body begin to revive, and what is the first men- 
tal index of returning health? Crossness, irritability, spite- 
fulness, and ungovernable temper, with a restoration of appe- 
tite and affection, or a revival of the animal nature, 

The phenomena of death also accord with this principle. 
The extremeties are prostrated first ; sensation and nervous 
energy rapidly decrease, the animal passions follow in quick 
succession, and connubial and parental love, appetite, anger, 
revenge, love of the world, &c., are all deadened before the 
moral or intellectual faculties are stupified. Love of life, also 
an animal organ, situated in the lowest part of the base of the 
brain, lets go its hold on life, before the moral faculties give 

* Many children are cross and ilNempered, becante they are sick, 
and ara punished because they are cross, that is, are punished because 
they are sick. Better’punish the mother or nurses who do not know 
how to make them good by keeping them well. 


tNearly or quite all the corpses of children I have ever seen, have ex- 
hibited this benign expression of the moral sentiments far more than 
during life, which shows that the propensities die fest, and the moral 
sentiments, last. 
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up, and hence the dying man is willing to depart: his love of 
life and of sensual joys, having been subdued by the grim 
messenger.” Dying persons often attempt to speak, but can- 
not, because the organsof Language and memory, being situ 
ated low down in the forehead, near the body, fall before the 
approach of death sooner than the still operating organs of 
reason, which are situated higher up. Every one must have 
noticed that dying persons, bid the last earthly adieu to their 
friends, and even to their companions and children, whom, 
through life, they have loved most enthusiastically, with as 
much coolness and indifference as if they were to be gone but . 
a day, and yet, their still vigorous intellect gives wise direc- 
tions as to their future conduct. So also the Christian “Deg 
gratia,” dies in the triumphs of faith, that is, in the vigorous 
exercise of the moral faculties after the death of his animal 
nature, whilst others often die in the reversed or painful action 
of these organs. After presenting this principle in a lecture at 
Smithville, N. Y., an elderly deacon stated that he had expe- 
rienced the truth of the above principle. He said that he had 
been once so very sick that he and all his friends expected 
every breath to be his last, that he had no desire to live, no 
regard for his wife and children, although both before and 
since, it was particularly strong, not the least ill will against 
any one, though before he had felt hard towards several, no 
regard at alk for property, and not a worldly feeling left, 
although in the entire possession of hisintellectual and moral 
faculties, and perfectly conscious of every thing that occurred. 
He was also able to reason and think, though unable to speak. 
On the return of health, his domestic and other animal feelings 
returned. He said it had always been a matter of surprise 
* How beautiful this principle, how wise this provision, merely in 
rendering death less painful than it would be without it. If we died 
in the full vigor of the propensities, with our love of life, of property, 
of family, of ambition, and other worldly desires, bow much harder 
would it be to part with them, or rather te be torne forcibly from them, 
than it now is, after the weakening of the body has deadened our love of 
life, unclasped our hold on wealth, weakened connubial and parental 
love, and destroyed nearly allour earthly desires? This principle will 
render dying less painful than the living supposes, especially to those 


who die a natural death, that is die, by the gradual wearing out of the 
body. 
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to him, that, just as he was to all appearances, about to bid a 
final adieu to his family, whom he dearly loved, he should 
have regarded them with such perfect indifference, and yet, 
that both before and after his sickness, he should have loved 
them so devotedly. 


Dr. Wanderburg, of New York, related the following to the 
author. A patient of his took, by mistake, a preparation of 
potash, which gradually, and in about eighteen months, ter- 
minated his life. It first nutralized his love of his wife and 
child, before very enthusiastic; his anger, before ungoverna- 
ble, next fell a prey to its ravages, and his ambition next; 
while his still vigorous intellect, noted this gradual decay of 
his animal nature—all in perfect obedience to. this principle. 

The proverb, “old men for council, young, men for ae- 
tion,” embodies this same principle. “Action” and force of 
character, are given by the vigorous exercise of the animal pro- 
pensities, which are stronger in young persons than in old, 
only because their bodies are more vigorous. Milton com- 
menced his. Paradise Lost after he was fifty-seven years old, 
and decrepit and enfeebled by old age. The most splendid 
intellectual efforts ever put forth, have been made by men in 
the deeline of life. During childhood and youth, while the 
body is vigorous, the propensities dad perceptive organs are 
extraordinarly vigorous and active, but the higher sentiments 
are less so ; in middle life, the passions and intellect are both 
powerful; but the talents attain. their maximum of power q/ter 
age has enfeebled the body. 


So also the memories of children and youth are astonishingly 
retentive and vigorous, whilst those of aged persons are en- 
feebled, but the judgment of the latter is strong, while that 
of the former is weak, because the organs of memory, being 
in the base of the forehead, are vigorous when the body is 
vigorous, and become enfeebled by age, but those of judgment 
are in the upper portion of the forehead, and therefore partake 
less of the weakened state of the body. A severe fit of sick- 
ness, when it leaves the body in an enfeebled state, is sure to 
weaken most kinds of memory, whilst it seldom impairs the 
jadgment. Not long since, a Mexican called to deliver a let- 
ter from a friend in Mexico. In conversing on Phrenology 
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he wished to recall the name of an old school mate and friend 
of his, now physician to the king of France, but was unable 
to do so, though perfectly familiar withit. For fifteen minutes, 
he tried hard to recall it, but failed, and then said that “since 
his suffocation by the burning of charcoal in his sleeping room, 
which came near killing him, he had been unable to remem- 
ber names.” Probably half of my readers have had their 
memories enfeebled by sickness, and scores of cases could be 
narrated in which an improvement of the health, has strength- , 
ened the memory. Were I to give a receipt for improving the 
memory, the first and most important item of it would be, 
émprove the tone and vigor of the body. 


Again: hunger causes anger and peevishness. Wives and 
daughters will bear me witness that when their husbands and 
fathers come home hungry, they come home cross, are irrita- 
dle, and displeased with every ‘body and every thing, till a 
hearty meal restores them again to a pleasant humor. If you 
wish to break unpleasant news to a man without offending 
him, or to obtain a special favor, approach him after dinner, 
when his body has been thrown into a comfortable state. 
Those in England who solicit donations for charitable objects, 
never once think of applying to the vich and great till after 
dinner. When well fed, ferocious animals are tame and 
harmless, but when hungry, their ferocity is ungovernable, 
and their destructiveness lashed up to the highest pitch of fury. 
So the ferocious Indian, when he wishes to kindle his thirst 
for war and blood to the very climax of rage and revenge, 
fasts a week. Now why should the irritated state of the 
stomach, and thereby of the body in general, excite to morbid 
action the animal propensities merely ? . Why should not hun- 
ger increase the flow of kind, of conscientious, and of devo- 
tional feeling, instead of anger, revenge and ferocity? This 
principle contains the answer. 


The laboring classes, contrasted with those who are abeve 
work, furnish a striking illustration of this principle. The for- 
mer, as a class, are far more virtuous, sensible, and intelligent, 
than the latter. Laborers are scarcely ever guilty of robbery, 
theft, counterfeiting, assault and battery, murder, or any other 
crime, unless they become intoxicated, while most of our 
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pickpockets, debauches, prison-birds, &c., &c., live without 
labor. “Idleness is the parent of vice,” while labor causes 
moral purity. The reason is this. The energies of the sys- 
tem, must have some avenue of escape. Labor carries them 
off through the muscles; but when this door of escape is 
closed by fashionable idleness, its next door of egress is through 
—not the sentiments or intellect; for, idleness never makes 
men better or more talented—but through the propensities. 
Consequently, vice is vastly more prevalent and aggravated 
in the upper circles of society, than in the lower.” 


This principle harmonizes beautifully with, and also ex- 
plains, the effect of alcoholic drinks upon those who stimulate. 
The one, distinctive property of alcohol and of alcoholic 
drinks, is stimulating upon the brain and nervous system. 
Now, if this principle of reciprocal sympathy and reaction 
between the body and the dase of the brain more than the 
moral sentiments, be true, it is clear that stimulating drinks 
will excite the propensities more, relatively, than they will the 
moral sentiments or reasoning organs; and if they do thus ex- 
cite the propensities morbidly, this principle is proved thereby; 
bat if this principle be noé true, they will stimulate all the 
faculties in equal proportion. 

That alcoholic drinks powerfully excite Amativeness, which 
is located in the very base of the brain, is a universal fact. 
The vulgarity, obscenity, and licentiousness occasioned by 
them, are proverbial. Who ever saw a drinking party, that 
were not indecent in their allusions, given to the relation of 
obscene ariecdotes, and to the singing of lewd songs, if not to 
the company of harlots? In England, when the wine is in- 
troduced after dinner, modest woman always retires, because 
she knows that by remaining, her delicacy will be shocked. 
Wine or ardent spirit of some kind, is indispensable to any and 
every debauch. Why are harlots universally drunkards? 


* We often talk about the “upper classes,” meaning the rich, who 
fee] themselves above those who labor. As virtue is above wealth, 
and as the laboring classes are more virtuous than the “higher classes,” 
seems that the upper classes are the lowest (in the scale of trus 
moral worth) and that the “upper crust,” is-at the bottom. Men who 
live without some useful employment, should be disgraced nothonored. 
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Let this principle answer. These drinks drown the voice of 
conscience, blunt modesty, and stifle the claims of morality, 
intellect, and virtue, while they whirl its guilty victim on in 
her sensual career of merely animal indulgence. A man or 
woman, be they ever so moral or virtuous, when under the 
influence of intoxicating drinks, ts not safe. Before the first 
advantage can be taken of a virtuous woman, without using 
force, she must be partly intowricated, and the advantage can 
be taken of most women when stimulated. And if this be 
the fact of virtuous, modest woman, what is the fact of less 
virtuous man ?* 

These drinks also excite the combative or contending pro- 
pensity of those who are under its stimulating influences. So 
combustible is their anger, that they take fire at every little 
thing, and even seek occasions of contention, and more bick- 
erings, broils, fights, and duels are engendered by ardent spirit, 
than by all other causes united. Who ever saw men fight 
unless they were excited by liquor? or who ever saw men in 
liquor, who were not easily angered, and “all fit for a fight ?”? 
Byron says that stimulants always rendered him “savage and 
suspicious.”’ 

Alcoholic drinks also stimulate Destructiveness, or the bitter, 
hating, revengeful feeling ; and hence drinkers will caress their 
wives and children one minute, and beat them the next. More 
murders are caused by the stimulating influences of ardent 
spirit, than by all other causes combined. Let the calenders 
of crime testify on this point. Hence, also, intoxicated men 
not only rail, curse, break, destroy, vociferate, and threaten 
vengeance more than when they are not intoxicated, but it is 
then that an old grudge, otherwise long since buried, is raked 


* How is it possible for a woman of delicate feelings to tend ban, go 
to balls or parties where wine or spirits are freely drank, or consent 39 
be for a moment in the company of men who stimulate? Surely no 
modest or refined woman who understands this principle, could, on 
any oecasion, allow herself todrink wine, porter, or any other kind of 
spirituous liquors, with, or in the presence of, those who do nnderstand 
it: because she must see that she thereby renders herself liable to say 
and do what it would make her blush to reflect upon. My only motive 
for introducing this fact here, is to make woman ashamed to drink, and 
thereby render this most pernicious‘ habit, unpopular among men. 3 


i 
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up, and dire vengeance sought and obtained; and generally a 
buman being can screw up his Destructiveness to the sticking 
point of murder, and screw down his Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness below the remonstrating point, only, or at least 
most effectually, by ardent spirit. Gibbs, the inhuman pirate, 
who committed so many cold-blooded murders, confessed to 
his clergyman before his death, that when about to perpetrate 
some act of cold-bloode1 murder, his heart would often fait 
him, till he had taken several potent draughts of strong liquor, 
which enabled him in-cold blood to commit any act of cruelty, 
however horrible, and upon the defenceless. Fieschi, the 
French regicide, who fired the infernal machine at the present 
king of France, on his trial, testified that, when he saw the 
procession coming, his heart failed him ; that he took a dram 
of brandy to give him courage; that his heart failed him a 
second time, and he took a second dram, but could not bring 
himself to do the fatal deed, till he had taken the third draught, 
and then he did it with a relish. 


It is the excessive exercise of the animal-propensities which 


sabjects criminals to the penalties of violated civil law. It is. 


mainly by drinkers that our courts are patronized. Let our 


intelligent lawyers, let. our judges, sheriffs, justices, &c., &c., . 


answer the question, “Does not most,if nat nearly all of your 
criminal business have its origin in drinking?’’ But in case 
alcoholic drinks did not excite the merely animal passions, or 
in case they equally stimulated the moral faculties, or especi- 
ally, if they stimulated the moral sentiments only, this state 
of things would be reversed, and drinking would render man- 
kind more virtuous instead of most vicious. 


This principle explains the fact that intoxication often ren- 


ders a good man a real demon incarnate. As long as the 


moral and intellectual organs predominate, no matter if the- 
animal propensities be vigorous; for, if duly governed, the - 


more the better, because they impart force. When the two 
are about equal, with the moral in the ascendency, and the 


animal not stimulated, all goes right; buta little stimulant . 


will often turn the scales, and give the ascendency to the pro- 


pensities, and thus render a really good man a wery bad one. : 


But mark well the converse; it never. rendersa bad mana . 


$ 
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eoop citizen, nor an immoral man, virtuous, because it. never 
stimulates the moral and intellectual faculties more than the 
animal feelings. 


This general princple explains the reason of the custom of 
drinking grog with a friend, instead of drinking, or doing, any 
thing else. As Adhesiveness, or the organ of friendship, is 
located in the dase of the brain, ardent spirit warms it up to 
vigorous action, thus augmenting the fiow and intensity of 
friendly feeling, and hence you will often see those who are 
half-slued, hugging and caressing each other. Jn case it exci- 
ted friendship alone, it would do little injury, perhaps good, 
but as it inflames the other animal passions also, drinkers will 
be the warmest of friends one minute, and the bitterest of ene- 
mies the next, and then make up over another glass, producing 
that irregularity which has been shown to constitute vice. 


Philoprogenitiveness, or parental attachment, is also located 
in the lower portion of the hind head, and hence the half-intox- 
icated father will foolishly fondle his boy, talking to him all 
sorts of nonsense, to'be followed up by a cruel beating, thus 
destroying even-handed government, and spoiling the lad. 
Liquor excites conversation, because Language is in the low- 
est part of the forehead ; but as the reasoning organs, which 
manufacture ideas, are in the upper portion of the forehead, 
and therefore not only not stimulated but actually weakened, 
by it, the drinker talks, talks, talks, but says nothing. He 
talks cords on/y, not ideas. How foolish, how destitute of 
sense and reason, of thought and refinement, is the conversa- 
tion not only of drunkards, but of those who stimulate only 
moderately! Witness bar-room conversation. A Byron, 
half intoxicated, may indeed write his Don Juan, and like 
productions, may compose poetry mostly addressed to the pas- 
sions of men; but no one in this state ever wrote a Paradise 
Lost, a Thomson’s Seasons, a Locke on the Human Under- 
standing, Brown’s Mental Philosophy,:or Edwards on the 
Wil. A Pitt,a Fox, a Sheridan, not to name cases in our 
own country, may be eloquent when partially intoxicated, yet 
their eloquence will be characterized by sarcasm, severe in- 
vective, denunciation, declamation, hyperbole, narration, and 
a remarkable flow of words, &c., rather than by argument, 
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or profundity, or clear deductions from first principles, nor will 
it be freighted with rich ideas. But before alcohol can pro- 
duce eloquence, a quality far inferior to reasoning power, the 
individual requires a peculiarity of temperament and phren- 
ological developments not found in one man in millions; while 
it will destroy that of the others. 

Another view of this.subject, will present this principle in a 
still stronger light. Alcoholic drinks not only stimulate the 
merely animaé propensities more than they do the moral sen- 
ttments, but, when the stimulation has subsided, the accom- 
panying re-action is felt upon these lower organs, as much, 
in proportion, as they were stimulated. Not only do these 
drinks excite Amativeness, and produce licentiousness, but, 
when it is not goaded up to morbid action by the presence of 
stimulation, it is weakened more in proportion, than the upper 
range of organs, and hence the deadening of connubial and 
parental love in the drunkard, and the consequent abuse of 
his family. 

While the inebriate’s Combativeness and Destructiveness 
are stimulated to fighting and revenge, those of the drunkard, 
and of the drinker whenever re-action takes place, become so 
deadened that he looses all energy, all spirit and efficiency, 
cannot or will not take the part of his family, nor even of 
himself, so that a little boy may impose on him with impuni- 
ty, and is too irresolute to overcome any obstacle, or effect any. 
difficult object. 

A man under the stimulating influences of alcoholic drinks, 
fnds his Acquisitiveness excited and is continually asking, 
how much will you give, what will you take, how will you 
swap, or suddenly becomes very rich, or he bets, or else seeks 
the gambling or billiard table in quest of a fortune at once; 
yet, as his intellectual organs are not equally excited, he is gen- 
erally the Zoser in his bargains, but under the re-action which 
follows, has little or no regard to property, little industry, or 
economy, or forethought about laying up for the future, but 
squanders his all for liquor, even to the bread out of the mouths 
of his hungry children, and the clothes from off his wife’s 
back. Hence it is, that inebriates are universally poor, rag- 
ged, and destitute. If John Jacob Astor should become a 
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drunkard, even Ais immense estate would become scattered to 
the winds. During the exhilaration produced by strong drink, 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation become unduly excited, 
producing a boasting, bragging, swaggering, self-convicted, 
haughty, egotistical spirit, a disposition to swell and dash out 
in gaady style, assume airs, attract notice, &c., &c.; yet, during 
the subsequent re-action, all regard for charaeter and respecta- 
bility is annuled; and with it, all self-respect and regard for his 
reputation, which constitute the strongest of incentives to vir- 
tuous and praise-worthy actions, as well as restraints upon vice 
and self-degradation. At first, he is mortified beyond descrip- 
tion if seen intoxicated, afterwards he cares not a farthing for 
his eredit or his word,for his honor or anything said for or 
against him or his family, is dead to shame, destitute of digni- 
ty and manly feeling, and associates with those to whom he 
would before have seorned even to speak. 


Again: these organs of ambition always combine with the 
other organs that are the most active. Combined with Con- 
scientious, they give the highest regard for morai character, 
and for correct motives ; with intellect, a desire for reputation 
for learning and talents; with Ideality, for good taste, good 
manners, &c ; but combined with Combativeuess, for being the 
greatest wrestler, the best fighter, &c.; with the other animal 
propensities, for being first in their indulgence. Hence, as 
already seen, since aleohol weakens the higher organs but 
stimulates the animal propensities, and also the ambition, the 
two combining, render him emulous of being the most licen- 
tious, the greatest fightcr, or wrestler, or drinker, or swearer, 
the most vulgar, &c.; but never of being good or great. 


In Easton, Md. in Jan. 1840, the author saw two young men 
vie with each ofher,,as to who could drink the most grog, no 
very uncommon fhing among drinkers. The next day, one of 
them was a lifeless corpse. Why should the ambition of ine- 
briates descend to the animal passions, instead of ascending 
to the moral and intellectual? This principle contains the 
answer. Thus alcohol first over-excites the ambition, only to 
direct it to animal objects, and then deadens it, rendering him 
doubly wicked both ways, and of course proportionably mis- 
erable. 
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It equally destroys his firmness and power of will. He 
knows the right, intellect being lessdeadened, and yet pursues 
the wrong, having lost all self-government. Conscientious- 
ness may remonstrate, but to no effect, because located -too 
far from the body to be proportionably stimulated. Religious 
feeling may lift up her warning and persuasive voice,” and firm- 
ness say no, but without effect, because they are in the same 
predicament. Alcoholic drinks destroy the balance of power, 
both by stimulating them to excess,and then by deadening 
them, thus being a two-edged sword, cutting the cords of vir- 
tue and happiness both ways. 

It may be objected that if alcohol stimulates the animal pro- 
pensities, it is a good thing in case they are weak. In an- 
swer, better have them too weak than too strong. When too 
weak, it is because the body is feeble and must be strengthen- 
ed, not by merely stimulating the body, but by invigorating 
the health. 

If it be objected that these drinks sometimes induce a 
preaching and a praying disposition, I answer: this never oc- 
curs in the earlier stages of drink—never till it has so deaden- 
ed the animal organs that large and more vigorous (because 
less stimulated,) moral organs may, in one case in thousands, 
take on more stimulant than the partially deadened propensi- 
ties are able to receive, but such piety, such religion, such in- 
tellect will neither fit a man for his duties in this world, nor 
his destinies in thenext. I grant that these drinks sometimes 
stimulate the brain asa whole, yet this very rare exception 
does not invalidate the general law under oonsideration, es- 
pecially since it occurs only where the moral and intellectual 
organs decidedly predominate. 


* The religion of the Bible is pre-eminently the religion of the moral 
sentiments and intellect, and requires the subjugation of the propensi- 
ties to the intellectual and moral faculties, besides strongly denouncing 
animal passion as such. But all alcoholic drinks, wines included, 
stimulate the body, and thereby {morbidly excite the animal propensi- 
ties and thus violate the requirements of the gospel. Wine-drinking 
Christians, therefore, are as great a self contradiction as hot ice or cold 
fire. On the other hand wickedness consists in that very dominance of 
the animal passions which alcoholic drinks cause. As well then talk 
about wicked Christians as wine-drinking Christians, 
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In case alcoholic liquors excited each of the faculties alike, 
why do they not render the pious man a hundred fold more 
pious, and the literary man ten times more literary? Why 
not deepen and widen the channels of thought?) Why not 
render ordinary men, Websters, Franklins, Broughams and 
Herschels, and these intellectual giants, actual Gabriels in in- 
tellect? Or why should they not excite the morał faculties 
instead of the animal feelings? Why not make an Infidel an 
Enoch? a deist, a Wesley? or a sceptic a Payson? Why 
are not all spirit-drinkers patterns of piety and good morals, 
and also stars in the firmament of intellectual greatness? Let 
this proposition answer. Not only does it not augment the 
talents of talented men, nor the literature of the literary, nar 
make the profane pious, but it actually reverses this state of 
things. It prostrates talent, beclouds the intellect, darkens 
council, renders the ideas muddy, and before its approach, 
literary attainments, intellectual greatness, and moral purity, 
one and all, vanish like the dew before the rising sun. It 
sometimes, though rarely, increases a certain kind of elo- 
quence, yet it is universally a sworn enemy to good morals, 
and to all literary and intellectual attainments. 


Again: by a law of our nature, to over-tax any organ, 
draws the strength from the other portions, and concentrates 
it upon the laboring part. Thus, an overloaded stomach draws 
the strength from the muscles, from the brain, from every 
other part, to remove the load. This renders us drowsy, dull, 
and averse to both mental and physical action. Close mental 
application, powerful thinking. or intense emotion, impair the 
appetite, retard digestion, and induce dyspepsia, because they 
draw off the energies of the system from the stomach to the 
head. Now if this well established physiological principle 
applies to the several portions of the brain,any great excite- 
ment of the animal passions, actually weakens the intellectual 
and moral organs, and that at the very time when, in order to 
keep pace with the over-stimulated animal propensities, thus 
lashed up to increased action, they require augmented vigor. 
Every observer of inebriates, must have observed their utter 
inability to reason. Propositions as plain as that two and two 
are four, are denied by them. 
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«Whe inference then becomes obvious, powerful, and inevit- 
atile, not only that all alcoholic drinks, but also that whatever 
pretermaturally stimulates the brain and nervous system, there- 
by exeite-the merely animal propensities mainly, but weaken 
the moral and intellectual powers. No more can any human 
being take alcoholic liquors in any form or degree, or opium, 
tebacco, tea, coffee, mustards, spices, or any other stimulant, 
without thereby proportionably inducing this result, without 
bratalizing his nature, degrading his manhood below his 
beast-hood, and subjugating intellect and moral feeling to the 
sway of animal passion, than he can “carry coals of fire in 
his bosom and not be burned.” As soon will any other law 
of our nature fail, as this. As soon will the deadly poisons 
become harmless, or water run up the inclined plain of itself, 
or the sun rise in the west, as stimulants of any kind, fail to 
produce animality. Nor is there any middle ground. Every 
item of stimulant, produces this animal result as its legitimate, 
its constitutional effect. As far as anything stimulates at all, 
jast so far does it excite the propensities mainly, and just in 
that proportion, produces vice.* `’ . 


fhis principle suggests one of the most easy and efficient of 
alt means of subduing the propensities, and of elevating the 
moral sentiments, namely, by keeping the body in a cool, 
quiet state, and at the same time discovers one of the most 
prolific causes of vice and misery that exists, both in children 
and adults. © ` 


It shows that the way to reform man morally, is first to re- 
form him physically. Ministers may preach and revivals 
may be multiplied to any extent, without laying the axe at the 
root of this tree of vice. Men must learn to eat and drink 
frst—must govern their appetites, must avoid flesh and con- 
diments, and live mainly on vegetable and farinacious food, 
before they can expect to be more virtuous, or, consequently, 
more happy. In violation of thislaw of relation between the 


* Jn a small treatise on Intemperance, founded on Phrenology and 
Physiology, the author brings the preceding principle and train of re- 
marks to bear directly upon alcoholic drinks, showing that every iden- 
tical drop stimulates the propensities proportionably, and is productive 
of vice and misery. 
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body and the propensities, pious Christians, go on praying to 
God to give them grace to enable them to overcome their easi- 
ly besetting sins, with the one hand, and with the other, 
poking up, and adding new fuel to, those very fierce fires of 
animal passion which they are vainly praying and trying to 
subdue. So, also, parents weep and pray over the bad tem- 
pers and wayward dispositions of their children, and try, by 
every known means, to reform them, but they only grow 
worse, simply because they do not know how to conduct their 
physical education or regimen. Few parents know how to 
feed their children; and the final result is, that the bodies of 
their children become disordered and inflamed, and thus their 
propensities, partaking of this inflammation, become perma- 
nently and preternaturally excited, and permanent depravity 
ensues. In consequence of the feverish excitement of their 
children’s nervous system, their combative, destructive, selfish, 
lying, and other depraved dispositions, are kept under cen- 
tinual morbid excitement, producing ill-temper, thievishness, 
lying, &c., for which they receive repeated chastisements only 
to increase these depraved propensities. Rather chastise those 
ignorant parents and nurses, whose utter ignorance of the 
great laws of our being, causes much of this depravity by de- 
tanging their physical functions. The crying of children is 
mostly anexpression of their combative and destructive feel- 
ings, or of sickness; hence, by keeping them in perfect health, 
which might be done if the laws of physiology were obeyed, 
they would cry very little, and be always mild, amiable, and 
sweet in their disposition, and require no chastisement. 


Infants of a, few days or weeks old, cry very little, till bad 
regimen has disordered their bodies, and then they cry, and 
show anger. Children cry when they are sick, and decause 
they are sick; keep them perfectly well, and they will cry little 
if any, and grow up infinitely more lovely and heavenly- 
minded, than when brought up in utter and continual viola- 
tion of the laws of physiology. Above one-half of the chil- 
dren of our cities and villages, die under four years old.* Is 
this shocking mortality a part of the original design of nature ? 


*In Syracuse, the deaths in 1842 were 134, of these, 84 were chil- 
dren under 5 years old. , 
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No! It ‘is downright murder, by the wholesale! And all 
from wicked ignorance on the part of parents, and especially 
of mothers! Take them asa class, they are as ignorant of 
physiology and the laws of life, health, and happiness as babes. 
Young women attend to everything in preference to fitting 
themselves to become wives and mothers. The influence of 
fashion on woman, and especially on young women, is most 
pernicious, first on themselves, and secondly, in totally dis- 
qualifying them for becoming wives or mothers. They know 
every new fashion, as soon as it is published, but do not know 
how to feed their children. Oh woman! woman! “how art 
thou fallen!’ “Thou art beside thyself.” “Much fashion 
hath made thee maa.” Wilt thou not return to the 
simplicity and benignity of thy original nature, and again. fill 
the sphere appointed thee by thy God and thy developments, 
namely, that of educating children both physically and mor- 
ally, and making home a “heaven here below ?” 

But more of this after we have still farther shown the duties 
of woman, including a recipe for finding the time necessary 
to attend to these duties. 


The leading thoughts now before the reader are, first, that 
true and ultimate happiness, consists in the exercise of the pro- 
pensities under the control and guidance of tlie moral senti- 
ments, and, secondly, that the most effectual way to subdue 
these propensities, is to keep the body in a cool, healthy state, 
which, as regards children, is peculiarly the duty and province 
of woman. 

Another way to subdue the propensities and cultivate the 
moral affections, is to be ourselves, what we would have our 
children be, and fortwo reasons. First, in them, Imitation is 
always large. Much that they learn, they learn from seeing 
others do the same, and much that they do, they imitate- 
They learn from example a hundred fold more effectually, 
than from precept. Secondly, the exercise of any faculty in 
us, excites the same feeling in them, as already explained on 
page 96, of the treatise on Matrimony, published in con- 
nerion with Vol. IV. If you wish to render them conten- 
tious and ill-natured, speak to them always in a commanding, 
angry tone, and this will excite Combativeness in them. If 
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you wish them to be kind, be kind to them; and so of affec- 
tion, taste, intellect, and all the other faculties. 

But let us look a little more closely into the means of go- 
verning the propensities by taking each one separately, analy- 
zing it, seeing exactly what will restrain and diminish, and 
what excite and augment, the power of each. 

The organs that require special control and direction, 
and usually restraint, are Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Appetite, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and 
Approbativeness, and the more so because they form the basis 
or subd-strata of the characters of most men. The affections 
seldom require restraint, only proper direction, and so of the 
moral sentiments. Strictly speaking, no organ can be too 
large, provided it be but properly directed ; but the dangers 
of misdirection and excess, occur, mainly on these organs; so 
that, parents or teachers who understand how to educate 
these organs, have the key to the whole character, and 
if any individual but properly control and manage these or- 
gans, he is ina fair way to enjoy life. 


COMBATIVENESS. 


Resistance; self-protection; defence; personal courage ; 
presence of mind in times of danger ; defiance ; opposi- 
tion ; determination ; boldness; resolution; energy; the 
get-out-of-my-way and let-me-and-mine-alone feeling ; 
anger ; resentment ; a threatening, contrary spirit. 


When in excess and not governed, it degenerates into pug- 
nacity, and gives a quick, fiery temper, and renders one con- 
tentious, ungovernable, fault-finding, cross, and ugly in feel- 
ing and conduct, and sometimes leads to fighting, and mob- 
bing. 


Apapration. Man has been thrown, by his Creator, into a 
world beset with difficulties, some of which are to be over- 
come by Cautiousness, which “foreseeth the evil and fieeth 
therefrom,” and others, by boldly meeting and defying dan- 
ger and braving difficulty. Cautiousness looks out for the 
storm, and provides against it as far as possible ; Combative- 
ness then takes the helm, and resolutely defies that storm, and 
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imparts that indefatigable energy and determination to stick it 
out, which is the main element of success. This organ should 
be cultivated, because, without it, nothing difficult or import- 
ant can be accomplished, yet its excess and perversion, are 
most disastrous to the happiness of its possessor. From its 
excess, spring most of the bickering, contentions, lawsuits, 
wranglings, threatenings, animosities, litigations, and ill-tem- 
per so prevalent in society. A contentious man is necessarily 
an unhappy man, and quarrelsome children are a torment to 
themselves and to all around them, but “blessed are the peace- 
makers” for they shall enjoy life. Has the reader never no- 
ticed how much more agreeable and happy his own feelings 
and those in a family when a child, is mild, pleasant, sweet 
in looks and words, and good humored, than when the same 
child is cross, ugly, fretful, spiteful, disobedient, hateful, 
and crying half thetime? In other words, predominant Com- 
bativeness renders its possessor and all around him unpleas- 
ant and unhappy. 


The usual conduct of parents to their children, is calculated 
to ercite this organ in children, in the most direct and power- 
fal manner, “and that continually,” rather than to allay it. 
Most parents fret or scold, or blame, or punish their children 
daily and almost hourly, and for things either harmless in 
themselves, or else perfectly right. Forexample. Children , 
as is perfectly natural, make a good deal of noise, both with 
their tougue and feet. This is as it should be. Without ac- 
tion, they die, and nothing contributes more to the ‘develop- 
ment of the child’s body, and thereby of his mind, than the 
noisy plays and prattle of youth. Talking incessantly, hal- 
locing, &c., inflates the lungs, and increases the circulation of 
the blood, besides developing the muscles—functions of the 
last importance to them, and for which nature has amply pro- 
vided in the restlessness and talkativeness of their natures. 
And yet, fifty times in the day, all their innocent prattle or 
healthful plays are broken in upon by parents and teachers, in _ 
a combative spirit and tone. “Oh, do hush your eternal clat- 
ter"? “Stop that noise there, or I’ll give you something to 
make a noise about,” (chastise you) or “Do be still, children, 
you'll make me crazy ;” or “There, now set down and set 
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still! if you stir, or make another bit of noise for an hour, 
Pll punish you,” or some similar threat or imperious com- 
mand. As well punish them for breathing, as for talking or 
playing boisterously. They cannot stop the latter any more 
than they can stop breathing. They should not stop. They 
are but yielding obedience to an irresistible law of their na- 
tures,and should be encouraged and facilitated rather than 
repressed. If they are in your way, let them go out doors to 
romp and prattle there: but do not, I beseech you, continually 
irritate their tempers by requiring of them what they cannot 
and should not perform, and then dlameing or punishing them 
for disobedience. 


A child takes hold of a table spread, and thoughtlesaly pulls 
it along tilla dish or two falls off; for which he is severely 
punished, though he knew no better. You tell a ehild to 
bring you a tumbler of water, or indoing something with much 
sprightliness which you requested of him, he slips down and 
breaks a dish or does some other damage. Yourown Acquis- 
itiveness is wounded by the loss, and your Combativeness 
raised, and thus you scold the child, whereas you should pity 
him. And so, for a thousand other similar things, continually 
occuring in the family, children are blamed where they are 
entirely innocent, or deserve commendation. This beaming 
and finding fault just because they do not know how to do 
things exactly to suit you, or because it is not done exactly as 
you wish, excites their Combativeness and reverses their Con- 
scientiousness, and hence ¢hey also grow up to find fault ang 
be ill-tempered. Their Combativeness is kept in a continual 
ferment, and consequently becomes morbidly and permanently 
active, and so breaks forth continually upon themselves and 
even upon inanimate objects. 


Or, it may be that a child hits its toe against a stick, stone, 
or chair, and falls down and hurts itself. The over-tender 
mother catches up that which caused the child to fall, and 
whips or scolds it for hurting “ittle sissy.” The next day, 
another child occasions pain to “ittle sissy,’ and she, follow- 
` ing the example set by her parent or nurse of punishing what 
gives it pain, beats the other child and gets beat back again, 
and a regular quarrel ensues; whereas, if the parent taught 
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lessons of forbearance and forgiveness, instead of revenge, 
the disposition of the child would be sweet and amiable. 

Sometimes this organ is ¢oo small, the child being too tame 
and inefficient, in which case, the child should be provoked, 
yet not so far but that it will rise above the indignity and re- 
pel it. As a general thing, children should never be plagued 
orsoured. Some whose Mirthfulness and Combativeness are 
active, take pleasure in teasing children just to see them get 
mad and retort ina saucy manner. This is most pernicious. 
Parents, if you love your families, remonstrate with those who 
plague your children just to hear their pert or saucy answers, 
and if they do not stop it entirely, turn them out of your 
family. On wo account should you suffer the tempers of your 
children to be provoked, and their moral feelings lowered by 
being tantalized. Children get much of their ill-temper from 
being plagued. 

But, as this organ seldom acts alone, before we can present 
all we have to say on this point, we must analyze 


DESTRUCTIVENESS. 


Executiveness ; indignation ; hatred ; a pain-causing, pun- 
ishing, retaliating, exterminating disposition; harsh- 
ness; sternness ; bitterness of feeling ; revenge ; violence 
of anger ; disposition to destroy, kill, exterminate, &c. 
Its abuses are rage, revenge, cruelty, malignity, malice pre- 

pense, war, murder, &c. 

ApaPrration.—Man is placed under the dominion of certain 
physical and morai laws. Without these laws, ar without 
eauses and effects, everything would be chaos and confusion : 
nothing could be effected and no result calculated upon. And 
without pain attached to the violation of these laws as a pen- 
alty, and pleasure as a reward of obedience, they would be 
powerless and useless. Therefore a pain is productive of good, 
and even necessary to our present state of existence. De- 
structiveness is adapted to this necessity for pain, and enables 
us to cause suffering and to endure it, and also to destroy what 
requires destruction.. It also imparts hardness and force to 
the character, and makes its possessor feared. 

This organ is usually very active in children, and requires 
more restraint than any other. It givesthem their disposition 
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to break and destroy, and a love of harsh, boisterous, noisy, 
rough plays. It also gives severity of temper, and violence 
and vindictiveness of anger. A lad in whom it was large, 
though but four years old, became enraged at a brother, and 
catching up a fork, plunged it into his neck.* Children in 
whom this organ is large, become violent when angry, stamp, 
bite, strike, throw themselves upon the floor and bawl loud 
and long, and very spitefully. To restrain this organ in chil- 
dren, forms one of the most important and difficult tasks in 
conducting the moral education and government of children. 
How then, can this be done? 


Not, surely, by showing anger towards them. This only 
re-kindles the fire already too fierce. Anger always excites 
or increases anger. “A sqft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up strife.” The exercise of the moral 
sentiments towords a person in the exercise of anger, as effec- 
tually deadens that anger, as ice deadens a fire. Fret your 
children, and they will return the compliment, but be benign 
while they are angry, and do them favors when they refuse to 
do things for you, and you “heap coals of fire on their heads.”? 
You break down their anger and conquer by love. Never 
chastise them. This only adds new fuel to the fierce fires 
already consuming your own and their happiness, by power- 
fully excéting, and thereby enlarging, the very organs you 
wish to subdue. The evercise of organs, enlarges them, and 
the way to reduce the tane and power of organs, is to let them 
slumber; hence, exercising your own Combativeness and 
Destructiveness towards them in inflicting punishment, only 
violently excites, and thus re-augments the very organs you 
wish to subdue. You cannot punish a child without exercis- 
ing Combativeness and Destructiveness towards it, anc you 
cannot exercise these organs towards it without re-increasing 
these organs in it. Children shouid never be punished. No 
one should ever be punished ; though children, and all, should 
be allowed to punish themselves. The Deity never punishes 


* This child lives in a tavern, and is teazed continually. A public 
house is certainly no place to bring up children. They learn all they 
should nof know, and little that they should, and form associations of 
a most ruinous character. oi 
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us, though he allows us to punish ourselves. His entire go- 
‘ vernment is conducted on the principle that all our sins are 
punished, and good deeds rewarded, in the very act and its con- 
sequences. He never pours out the vials of his wrath on us, but 
lets us bring the punishments of his violated law, down upon 
ourselves. The notion is as erroneous and as fatal as it is 
general, that God punishes sin and sinners. Not in the least. 
Not a pain does the Almighty ever inflict, other than we incur 
and inflict in the very action of the laws violated. Pursue, then, 
the same course in regard to them, that the great Parent of the 
universe pursues towards us. His government, is a perfect 
model after which we may safely pattern. All the punish- 
ment that should ever be inflicted, is to show them how and 
wherein their wicked conduct makes them unhappy. 

This bold and startling doctrine requires defence, and shall 
have it. It isnot in the nature of absolute punishment, to 
make men better, but it always makes them worse. Our 
worst boys, are those who have been whipped most, and our 
worst men are those who have often been in jails or prisons, 
and the oftener the worse. Punishment naturally and neces- 
sarily Aardens the heart, instead of softening it, and excites 
Combativeness to rage and retaliation. No fact can be more 
extensively or lamentably proved than is the fact that punish- 
ments make men worse. 


Bat my main proof of this bold announcement, will be 
found in the following beautiful principle of Phrenology- 
The moral sentiments are the NATURAL and legitimate an- 
tagonists of the propensities, and the natural punishers of - 
their inordinate action. The former, when brought to bear 
upon the latter, as effectually counteract and antagonize them, 
as an alkali does an acid. A person by even the feeble exer- 
cise of the moral sentiments and intellect in reference to a de- 
sired animal indulgence, will have that unholy desire effectual- 
ly subdued. We have-only to bring these higher faculties to 
bear upon the lower, and the victory is gained without a strug- 
gie. The great trouble is, that men do not exercise their higher 
faculties, in conjunction with their lower; but they exercise 
one ata time. The main thing that men require to make 
them virtuous and happy, is to train their propensities to act 
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in unison with, and obedience to, (the former implies the latter, ) 
their moral sentiments and intellect. A few illustrations wil 
explain and prove this point. 

Veneration is a perfect anticeptive against animal passion. 
No one, even in the feeble exercise of the thought, “Thou 
God seest me’’—none, while realizing that the eye of his. Ma- 
ker is fixed upon him, and that, if he does this or that wicked 
act, he does it before his God, and in violation of his laws,can 
knowingly commit sin; and were I to recommend one of the 
strongest checks upon vicious indulgence I know of, I would 
recommend prayer, I well remember, that when a boy, on 
my father’s having discovered anything wrong in my con- 
duct, he would call me up, and talk to me in such a manner 
as to make me condemn myself, and assign my own punish- 
ment, and appoint a period for inflicting it. ‘That day ar- 
rived, he would summon me for the purpose of administer- 
ing it, but before doing so, being a religious man and a deacon, 
he would often take me aside, and pray with and for me. 
The praying had an infinitely greater effect than the whipping. 
Set Veneration in opposition to an easily besetting propensity, 
and it will do more to check’ that vice, than all the punish- 
ments that can possibly be inflicted. This is equally true of 
children, and of every individual for himself. Keep “the fear 
af God continually before your eyes,” and it will undoubt- 
edly tend to cool off the propensities.* 


} 

* In thus recommending prayer and piety as an antidote for sinful 
desires, I am far from recommending sectarianism, or even going to 
church Sundays, especially if arrayed in fashionable attire, and wearing 
a big bustle. Itis not all gold that shines, nor all piety that claims to 
be. I refer more to private piety, and not at all to outside pretenses or 
ceremonies. Sectarianism makes few better, but many worse; yet 
communing with one’s own heart and his God, will make all better, 
and none woree. 

The author hss sometimes been accused of being irreligious. This 
is an erroneous inference drawn from occasional allusions in his writ- 
ings to modern religionism. The reader will find occasional remarks 
in this work from which his religious sentiments may be partially 
gleaned, but they will find his views on this point more at large, and 
in a body, in his work intitled “The Natural Theology of Phrenology,” 
just published. It wili appear in the next Volume of the Journal, en- 
larged and improved. 
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Conscientiousness, also, properly trained, holds a powerful 
check upon animal indulgence. Few men have the moral 
hardihood to do wrong knowingly, while they are feeling it 
to be wrong. Few persons can sin while conscience is active, 
unless a perverted intellect or conscience considers the act jus- 
tifiable. Most persons feel justified in their wickedness, how- 
ever criminal it may be in the eyes of others, and this erro- 
neous opinion of what is right and wrong, constitutes the 
great fountain of wickedness. Children should be taught 
what ts right and what wrong, and then have their conscien- 
ces trained to resist the wrong and advocate the right. If, 
when conscience is thus trained, they do commit a wrong, 
conscience, on reflection, gives them so much pain in the com- 
punctions of a guilty conscience, that this pain will prevent 
their repeating the wrong. 

Benevolence also furnishes a powerful check, especially 
upon excessive or perverted Destructiveness. If a child hurt 
another, put Benevolence over against cruelty, by exciting the. 
sympathy of the aggressor in behalf of the one hurt; and this 
will prevent the repetition of cruelty. 


But by far the strongest inducement to virtue and restraint 
upon vice, is to be found in the pain or punishment caused by 
the conflict between tlie propensities and sentiments. If pun- 
ishment be the end sought, no punishment can be greater than 
this arraying the moral sentiments against vicious indulgen- 
cies. Well has Paul said, “Happy is he that condemneth not 
himself in that which he alloweth,’? and wicked is he that 
does. The warring of any of our faculties, causes mental 
pain of a most intense character, but the contention of the 
higher faculties causes the very climax of mental an- 
guish. Let me appeal to those who have had a conflict be- 
tween their pride and their love, that is, whose affections are 
rivited upon an object, to marry whom would require submis- 
sion and humiliation; or to those who have become attached 
to friends who have abused them; or to those whose appetite 
for strong drink conflicts with their moral or religious faculties, 
and who are slaves to a passion which they loathe; or to 
those whose ungovernable anger often breaks forth in violence 
and fury, but who, the next moment, are sorry for what they 
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have done or said, and would give the world to recall it ; 
or to any who have a powerful conflict within their own bo- 
soms between contending faculties. 

An incident from real life, will show what is meant, and 
show, too, the amount of punishment inflicted by this warring 
of the faculties. A young man, brought up under religious 
influences, imbibed the foolish notion that it was wicked to 
laugh, in consequence of a very pious clergyman’s often re- 
marking that the Saviour was often known to weep, but never 
known to laugh. This young man’s Mirthfulness was large, 
and would often break forth in vollies of wit and lively jokes, 
but his large Conscientiousness was continually rebuking him 
for this lightness and levity. Still, Mirthfullness was a part of 
his natnre, and therefore as spontaneous as appetite or motion, 
so that it could not be restrained. This Mirthfulness would 
out, and Conscientiousness continually condemned and lashed 
him for it, and this conflict of his faculties was most torment- 
ing to him, giving him no peace of his life. Conscientiousness 
gradually obtained the victory, but not till he had suffered im- 
mensely from the conflict.* 


Whether considered, then, merely in the light of punish- 
ment, or in that of a restraint upon the propensities, no other 
course will be found equal to that of counteracting or antag- 
onizing the propensities by the moral sentiments and intellect. 


Still another powerful antagonist of the animal propensities 
is to be found in the w1xt, in conjunction with the intellect. 
The will, of all other faculties, is the direct antagonist of the 
passions. Were I responsible for the moral conduct of a thou- 
sand youth committed to my care, I would labor mainly to 
cultivate se//-government, and to set their moral sentiments 
over against their propensities. Let intellect be trained to 
perceive the best course, and will to choose and adhere to it, 
and their possessor will ride safe in the sea of passion, and 


* In educating children, special care should be taken not to array one 
faculty against the legitimate action of the others; but only against 
their perverted, excessive, or feeble action. In this instance, the action 
of Mirthfulness was right; sothat he had ali his compunctions for 
nothing, though the principle that thie conflicting of the faculties, is the 
severest kind of punishment, is equally illustrated by it. ae 
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through the storms of temptation. Let your children go forth; 
into the world with these faculties trained to choose the right: 
and refuse the wrong, and they are safe, however strong the 
temptations that beset them. 

To strengthen these faculties, they must be exercised ; and 
in order to give them exercise, children and youth should have 
the right data placed before them, and then allowed and re- 
quired to choose and act for themselves. One of the greatest 
evils in the government of children, is that parents do the 
willing for their children, by compelling them to do thus and 
æ, tiil they are of age, and ¢hen send them out to encounter, 
all at onee, and without the previous training of their will, 
strong temptations. As well may they do all the walking for 
their children till the day. they become of age, and then set 
them ef on a long and difficult journey, at the rate of forty 
miles a day. The old Puritanical notion that children were 
made to mind—to be very slaves till of age, is erroneous, and’ 
produetive of immense mischief by paralyzing their powers of. 
will, A story from real life will best illustrate this point. 


Near where I was brought up, there lived a family whose 
parents governed by shall, shan’t, and the rod. ‘The country 
was new ” and the young people were very wild, vulgar, and - 
sensual. Balls, parties, sleigh-rides, &c., &c., at which drink- 
ing, carousing, swearing, and licentiousness abounded, were 
numerous. As the parents of these children were religious, 
they of course wished to keep them from becoming contami- 
nated by those vices that surrounded them, and especially from 
these balls and parties. When these childreh went to their 
farther, requesting permission to goto a ball or party, his an- 
swer was “No! you shan’t go.” They plead with him, “Fa. 
ther, we want to go very much,” and gave as their reasons. 
that such and such of their mates were to be there. “I tell 
you you shan’t go, so there! If you do, Pll whip you. So 
go if you dare.’’ This threat deterred them a short time, but 
left their desire to go, increased; because opposition always: 

* The author's father settled in the middle of a twenty-four mile 
woods, and the author wes the fourth child born in his native town, 
ia a wild and mountainous section of country, on the head waters of 
the Sasquebannah, Oswego, and Gengsse rivers. 
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increases desire. “Father, mayn’t we go and slide down hill 
to-night?” “Oh yes, do go along, and hold your tongue.’’ 
This was only a contrivance to go to the party, whereas, had 
their parents removed their desire to go to balls and parties, no 
occasion for such duplicity would ever have existed. Thus 
by various pretences, they contrived for some time to elude the 
vigilance ef their parents, till, at length, they were found out, 
and punished according to the threats of their parent. But 
by this time, their interest in these parties had become so great, 
that nothing could stopthem. Go they would, and go they did ; 
yet every time they were caught, they were flogged, which 
squared the account with their parents till they went again. 
Still, as they knew no reason why they should not go except 
that they would get a flogging, and as the parties, balls, &c. 
gave them more pleasure than the whipping gave them pain, 
they continued to go till both health and morals were ruined. 
Though whipped severely almost daily, yet they were utterly 
ungovernable, and engaged in continual war and rebellion 
against their parents. They lost their standing in society, be- 
came addicted to several vices, some of them died in conse- 
quence of diseases engendered by their nightly revels, and the 
others were unfitted for usefulness and incapable of enjoy- 
ment, and all in consequence of their bad government, or 
rather, of their utter want of government—either se//-govern- 
ment, or parental government. 


Another family of children, whose parents lived on a farm 
near the first, belonged to the same church, were nearly 
related, and had the same moral improvement of their chil- 
dren at heart, were governed by the principle we are advocat- 
ing. When they asked leave of their parents to go to balls 
and parties, they were answered much as follows. “Well, my 
son, let us talk over this matter, and see what is best for you. 
Who is to be there? Is Jim Brown going?”’* “Yes, sir.’’ 
“Did you not tell me the other day that Jim Brown used 
naughty words, and was a very wicked boy? Do you want 
to mingle in the company of such boys as Jim Brown, and 
learn to swear and fight as he does? for we insensibly become 
like those with whom we associate. Is not Joe Smith going 


_ * Real names are not given, because some of them are yet alive. 
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to be there too?”? “Yes sir.’? “Did you not tell me that Joe 
Smith had been caught stealing, and do you want to go in 
company with a thief? And very likely Job Fay will be 
there,and you know that he lies and swears, and is bad to 
his parents. Do you want to go in company with such boys. 
Besides, you will be out late at night, and perhaps be sick to- 
morrow, will see and hear many things that will make you 
unhappy, will make me unhappy, aud above all, will displease 
your God. Still, if you really insist upon going, go. There 
is the horse, and I will help you off; but I much prefer that 
you would be contented to stay at home; and if so, J will get 
you some good book, or a new article of dress, or let you spend 
a day with your cousins, or go a fishing, where you will take 
fall as much pleasure as in going to the party, and without 
leaving asting behind. And now, choose and act for yourself.” 


-Lovs of these pernicious amusements was thus nipped in 
the bud, and all.desire to attend them, effectually eradicated. 
They had no occasion to deceive their parents by false pre- 
tences in order to go, but looked upon them with aversion in- 
stead of pleasure. The same principle of government was 
employed with equal success in regard to all other matters, 
and the result was, that the family became remaritable, far and 
wide, wherever it was known (and that was very extensively, 
as it wasa kiad of minister’s and laymen’s tavern) for their 
perfeet obedience and their high-toned moral feelings. ‘These 
children, now men and women, are this day extensively 
known for the great:and highly salutary mora! influence 
they are exerting. With natural talents and advantages in- 
ferior to the other family, they are now every way their supe- 
riors, and doing immense good. 


No child trained in a way similar to this, by reasoning with 
him, and then throwing him on his own responsibilities, can 
find it in his heart to disobey the wishes (not commands) of 
his parents, and the plain dictates of reason. Or, if he does 
occasionally, a course like the following, will cure-him. My 
little daughter, about four years old, after her return from 
Michigan, wished very much to go from my residence in Wil- 
liamsburg, to New York city, to spend the day injmy office, at 
the Museum, and in seeing the city. I promised to take her 
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the first fair day. The next morning was clear, but the wind 
blew very hard. She plead my promise that she might go 
the first day the sun shone. I reasoned with her, and told her 
that she would suffer with the cold, and be almost certain to 
take cold; but without success, leaving it to her to go or stay. 
She insisted on going that day. I wrapped her up, and start- 
ed. The place was bleak, and a cold wind blew dead ahead. 
She was often compelled to turn around and take breath, and 
soon complained of being cold. I urged her to go back, and 
come another day, telling her that she would enjoy it much 
better., But no, she kepton. Again she complained of being 
cold, and again I insisted on turning around, yet leaving it to 
her own choice. She chose to go. J told her that we should 
soon be too far to go back, because we should be as near the 
ferry-boat as home. She complained of cold, and wanted to be 
carried, but would not turn about, till we had passed the place 
where I told her she could not go back. She became so very 
cold that she wanted to return, but the ferry-boat was now 
nearer than home, and I proceeded. The little creature suf- 
fered exceedingly with the cold, though I stopped to warm at 
the first house, where she suffered again in getting warm, 
because she had been so cold. I then reasoned with her; re- 
called to her mind my advice to her to stay, and her insisting 
oncoming; showed her that she had brought this upon herself, 
and told her that, if she had taken my advico, she would have 
gone to New York some fair day, without suffering at all, and 
have enjoyed it much more than she could enjoy it that day. 
She saw her error, and promised always to do as I advised her. 
That single practical lesson did more to secure obedience, not 
to my commands, but to my wishes, and also to make her go- 
vern her desires by the dictates of reason, and to give me an 
influence over her conduct, than any other lesson could have 
done, except one like it. Its influence remains to this day, and 
widens and deepens continually. 


It is a principle of our nature, a principle planted in the 
breast of every human being, (and children are only it¢Ze men 
and women) tnat we are not morally responsible, not guilty 
for the wrong, nor praiseworthy for the right, that we do in 
obedience to the wills of others, or when compelled to do or 
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not todo. No hyman being can feel guilty for anything, how- 
ever criminal, in which he had no free choice, pr in which com- 
pulsion is used. Free will is a necessary concomitant of vir- 
tue and vice. As long as children do this, or do not do that, 
because they are told, orobliged to do or not to do, their moral 
feelings cannot be brought to bear upon their actions, and 
therefore slumber, and hence become weaker ; but, put them 
on their own responsibility, let them choose: and act for them- 
selves, and they will not dare knowingly to do wrong, or to re- 
fase to do right. After intellect has decided what is right, 
Conscientiousness is brought to bear, and compels specific per- 
formance, or lashes them for not doing what they know they 
ought to do; and this strengthens their. moral feelings, but the 
opposite course weakens them. Parents should as soon think 
of doing the eating, or the sleeping, or the breathing, or the 
dying for their-childien, as their willing. As soon as children 
are old enough to obey, they are of course old enough to un- 
derstand and to will. Hence; children should never be com- 
manded ; but simply reasoned with and advised. Let them 
feel that with them rests the responsibility, the moral charac- 
ter, of their actions and opinions, and that on them will the 
good or evil consequences fall. Keep it before them, that they 
were created to be happy ; and that choosing the right course 
will always ultimately result in happiness; but that every 
wrong thing they do, will ultimately render them miserable, 
and that they are to be the main ones to be benefited or in- 
jured by their own conduct. Men’s wills are not trained, and 
this is one of the most prolific causes of the vice and depravity 
every where so abundant; “original sin,” and “ee depravi- 
ty” not excepted. 


Nor can this will be set right by punishments, but, the more 
they are flogged, the more hardened and wicked they become. 
No one, young or old, that has a will of his own, but is ren- 
dered obstinate by being driven. Ask yourse./, reader, if you 
are willing to be driven, or if being compelled to do right; 
weakens your desire to do wrong. Or rather, ask yourself if 
force does not render you much mare contrary and obstinate 
than you were before? And then remamber that children are 
men and women jn mipiaturp, and have the same faculties with 
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ourselves. We occasionally find a poor slave, with but a feeble 
will, ready to yield obedience to the commands of others, but 
such an one is a mere cipher in society. Who would wish to 
‘be, or to make their children, like him? Strength of will, 
self-government, ability to resist temptation to do wrong, and 
to do what intellect dictates and conscience requires, is not 
only as important an element of character as mortal man can 
possess, but it is a more sure and general restraint upon vice, 
than any other faculty in man: indeed, this is its specific office. 
Above all things, then, cultivate this element in your children. 
Begin with the first dawn of intellect, begin the first moment 
they can appreciate the difference between good and bad, 
pleasure and pain, and train their wills daily and assiduously ; 
throw them on their own responsibility ; place a variety of 
motives before them, and then set them to choosing and act- 
ing for themselves, and always see to it that the consequences 
of their choice, whether good or bad, are set before them ; 
and Phrenology for it, you will never reguzre the rod, nor 
even severe rebuke. They will be “a law unio themselves.” 


If it be objected that this anti-flogging doctrine is in open 
opposition to the teachings of Solomon, who says that sparing 
the rod spoils the child; I answer, the probable meaning of 
that passage is, when you take down the rod, whip till you 
conquer, and spare not on account of his crying ; but this does 
not say that it shall be taken down every day. Phrenology 
also says, when you degin te whip, whip it out, make the 
_ child obey ; but if your child be a human being, endowed 
with reason and moral feeling, you can conquer dy love, and 
by the childs own consciousness of what is right, and of his 
obligation to do it. If your child be an intellectual and moral 
idiot, and have no more intellect or moral feeling than a horse 
or an ox, then govern it as you would a horse or an 
ox, namely, by brute force—by physical pain and fear; but 
then what morality or virfue can there be in doing right or 
not doing wrong, for fear of the lash? No more than there 
is in a howse’s going because he is goaded every step. The 
flogging discipline blunts all the finer feelings of our nature, 
degrades and debases the whipped in his own eyes and in the 
eyesof his mates, and cultivates the low and the brutal by its 
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exciting Combativeness and Destructivenass—the very organs 
already too targe. l 

Far be it from me to advocate the odious doctrine that chil- 
dren need not obey their parents and teachers ; or, more pro- 
perly need not comply with their wishes. Indeed, the very 
end at which I am aiming, is to secure this obedience most ef 
fetually. Govern by love. “Persuasion is better than force,’ 
and will do more towards securing the desired obedience 
One man may drive a horse to water, but ten men cannot make 
him drink. Reader, I put it to your own feelings, will you 
not do a thousand fold more from persuasion than from force ? 
How is it with your neighbors? What is the nature of man 
on this point? The response is one and universal, “I can be 
coazred, but not driven.” “Ican be led by a hair, but not 
driven dy a cat o’ nine tails.’ Abd the answer of men is the 
answer of children. If this principle be not planted in a law 
of our nature, then nature has no laws; but if it be, then obey 
that law, and never again resort to corporeal punishment. 
Forced obedience is no obedience; nor does either law or 
common sense regard any act or any promise extorted by force, 
as binding or possessed of any intrinsic character, good 
or bad. No obedience, is better than forced obedience. If 
your children will not obey voluntarily, let them disobey, and 
then show them the evil consequences. Never require any 
thing of them that is not obviously right, and clearly reason- 
able, and then let the mere reasonableness and justice of your 
requirements enforce the obedience. 


Bat there is still another method of governing quite as effi- 
cient as any yet presented, probably the most so. Parents 
have an organ of Purental Love that makes them Jove their 
children, and love to caress, féed, and gratify them. In re- 
turn, children have an organ of Filial love, located by the 
side of Parental love, which appreciates these blessings 
showered from the hand of Parental love. Give a child its 
daily bread without unkindness, and that child will love you. 
It is natural for children to look up with a thoughtful, affec- 
tionate eye to those who feed and clothe them. Much more 
ge when you caress them, Chikiren naturally love those 
who treat thom kiadiy ; much more their parents, who should 
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treat them affectionately. Caress children and gratify them 
as often as possible by taking them out to walk or ride, by 
feeding their intellects and making them presents of toys, gar- 
ments, &c., and any child will feel spontaneous love and grat- 
itude to its benefactor. Affection and gratitude are indigenous 
in the soil of the youthful heart, and they are virtues which 
should by all means be cultivated. This, those who have the 
eare of children, have every possible opportunity of doing. 
They are obliged to feed and clothe them, and in doing this 
their duty and pleasure, they can plant a feeling of gratitude 
and love in the bosom of any child, however hardened or 
abandoned, that can never be erased, and will make those chil- 
dren the most faithful servants, the most willing and obedient, 
imaginable. Let children but see in you a disposition to grati- 
fy them as far as is propeg, and because you love them, and 
to deny them nothing except their own good requires it, and. 
they will soon love you with a pathos and fervency which will 
make them bound with delight to fulfil your every wish, 
(not command.) Your every request has but to be made 
known, and they experience the most heart-felt delight in 
gratifying their beloved benefactor. Pursue this course a sin 
gle year, and the worst child that ever was, will be subdued 
by it. There is no withstanding its power. Kindness will 
melt a heart of stone, and produce kindness in return. The 
principle that every organ in one, excites the same organs in 
another, applies with great force to this train of remarks, and 
shows that punishment excites Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, and that kindness and affection will excite these fa~ 
culties in return. 


Above all things, do not flog children ¢o school. This whip- 
ping ideas into children, does not excite the intellectual facul 
ties and therefore doesnot enlarge their organs. Nothing can 
be more absurd than punishing children to make them learn, 
for it creates loathing and hatred of books. Make leaming a 
pleasure, which can be done by proper instruction, and they 
will never need to be whipped. Still more absurd is it to 
try to whip religion into children. l 


The principle of diversion, may also be applied with great 
utility in subduing violence.of temper, and indeed, appetite, 
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or any of the other faculties that require restraint. Some- 
thing displeases your child, and it breaks out in a violent fit of 
tage and crying. If you punish the child, even though you 
ultimately subdue it, yet you excite Combativeness and De- 
structiveness to a still higher degree than itisalready. Ifyou 
say nothing to the child, but let the fit go off itself, its duration 
also increases it; but if some of the elder children or one of 
the parents, start up something, perhaps some music or noise 
out of doors, or amusement in, up jumps the child and away 
he goes, forgetting his grievance, and thus these organs become 
quiescent dt‘once—sooner than by any other method, and of 
coame - are incteased and inflamed less. 


1i insist upon it that children whose Combativeness and De- 
structiveness you wish to restrain, should be crossed as little as 
possible, Everything not positively pernicious, should be 
allowed them, and their tempers provoked as little as may be, 
for every fit of anger, enlarges and inflames these organs. 


One of the functions of Destructiveness is to endure pain. 
A child in whom this organ is large, if whipped, hardens him- 
self up, and feels if he does not say, “Put it on, you old hea- 
then tyrant; I can bear all you can give me without crying.” 


But if, contrary to the well known laws of mind already 
pointed out, you still insist on punishing your children, do let: 
me entreat of you, above all things, never, on any account, to 
punish your child in a passion. To punish them in cold blood, 
from a sense of duty, telling them that you hate to do it, but 
their good and your own conscience compel you, is bad 
enough, and excites and increases the organs you are trying 
to subdue; but, to chastize them tn a passion, and because 
you are mad, is both barbarous in the extreme, and calcalated 
more than anything else to rouse their organsand blunt their 
moral sensibilities. Said the mother of the first family of 
children mentioned in the preceding pages, to the father of the 
second family, “Why, uncle H., you are the. most cruel 
Inan I ever saw, because you punish your children in cold 
blood. I eannever whip my children unless I get right down 
mad, and then I Jove to tuek it on like fury, till I get over it; 
bat you are cool about it, and every blow or two, stop and 
tell (hem how you Aate to whip them, I /ove to whip mine.” 
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ALIMENTIVENESS: 


Appetite ; desire for nutrition; hunger; the feeding in- 
stinct. Excesses, gormandizing, gluttony, §c. 


AvaArTaTion.—Man is an eating animal. By a law of our 
nature, every exercise of mind and body—every action of 
every nerve and muscle, causes an expenditure of vital energy. 
This expenditure must of course be re-supplied, or a speedy 
exhaustion would soon ensue. To supply this waste of vitali- 
ty, man is provided with a digestive apparatus, for the purpose 
of converting food into nourishment, and Alimentiveness gives 
a craving for this food, in order to keep the stomach supplied 
with it. Created with this demand for nutrition but without 
a desire to eat, man would soon forget to eat, or become too 
deeply interested in other things to afford the time; but, this 
demand for nutrition is adapted to appetite, and appetite to this 
demand, and the result is, pleasure in eating, and pleasure in 
expending the energy derived from food. 


According to the Bible, fhe sin of our first parents, consist- 
ed in their eating of the forbiden fruit; and if there be one 
cause of diversified and aggravated depravity, greater than 
any other, it is man’s eating improper kinds, and enormous 
quantities of food, and in drinking unwholesome drinks. 
What occasions more vice and misery than alcoholic drinks ? a 
few illustrations of which have just been given. Well may 
intoxication be called “the parent of all the vices ;’’ for, as just 
seen, it lashes up the propensities to inflamed and vicious ac- 
tion. That same principle by which aleoholic liquors- pro- 
duce vice, namely, the intimate relation between the body and 
the base of the brain, applies equally to whatever stimulates 
the body or inflames the blood. Flesh is conceded on all hands, 
to be a powerful stimulant, and to be highly corrupting to the 
blood. Now add to the principle that stimulants excite the 
propensities mainly, the fact that a flesh diet is a strong stimu- 
lant, and soon becomes putrid in the stomach, thus corrupt- 
ing the blood, and you have one prolific cause of the preva- 
lenee of vice in our carcass-eating age and nation. Tea, 
coffee, condiments, spices, candies, green corn, green ftuit, 
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bakers. trash," sourcrout, pickles, cucumbers, and many 
other articles of diet, produce the same result, while over-eat- 
ing, or the enormous stuffing and gormandizing, so prevalent 
in all classes of community, are much worse. They all de- 
grade man, animalize his nature, fill our prisons, penitentia- 
ries, and mad houses, and spread their baneful influences over 
all classes, especially over the bottom-upper-crust classes.t 

Gluttony is as bad as drunkenness, and far more prevalent. 
The temperance reform will soon reach to intemperance in ea/- 
ing, or its work will only be begun. On no subject do we need 
more light than on diet, on none, require more reform. 

But Í design rather to call a¢éention to this subject, than to 
lay down rules’ for eating, or show the effects of different 
kinds of food on the mind and body. In regard to the feeding 
of children, however, I have yet to remark, that I believe 
milk with bread, pudding, &c., to be as good an article of diet 
for children as any other; and that good home-made bread, 
manufactured from flour not literally killed by being ground 
to death, which is the case with most of our flour, is even bet- 
ter; that puddings made from indian meal are excellent; as 
are also peas, beans, rice, N. E. brea], &c., and that the plain, 
farmers fare of olden times, of which meat formed but a small 
portion, was infinitely better than are the improvements back- 
wards of nineteenth century cooking. 

It has all along been maintained that it was the appropriate 
and specific duty and sphere of woman, and especially of 
mothers, to educate their own children intellectually, and to 
train them morally and physically,and they have been pro- 
mised a reciepe for finding the time requisite for discharging 

> Bakers bread, fermented to death, and that by amonia, so as to 
maks it very porous and puffy, that a litle flour may make a great 
loaf; bakers cake, covered over with sugar and poison paints, though 
not trash exactly, are much worse than trash. Every family should 
bake their own bread. jI regard bakers bread, cakes, &c., as most 
tunwholesome, and as one great cause of physical disease, and this, of 
moral depravity. Eaters of bakers bread, look into this matter, Mr. 
Pratt is endeavoring to do something to reform owr eity and village 
balting system, which, in all conscience, requives it, He. dues to 
Bere AEA SON EANA POMOCE AA EM ae 

” t See noto or page 155, 
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these momentous duties, That recipe, we now proceed to 
give. Its items are— l 

First. Do that first, which is most important, and other 
things in the order of their relative importance, leaving un- 
done those things that are less necessary. And what, I ask, 
next to providing food and clothing, is more important than 
preserving the health, educating the minds, and training the 
moral feelings of children? Happiness is the great end of 
life, and mind is the instrument or the chief seat and source 
of all our enjoyments and sufferings. All our pleasures flow 
from its proper exercise, all our pains from its improper exer- 
cise ; so that the proper training of this mind, contributes more 
to human happiness than almost anything else. Mothers, you 
cannot find any thing to do more important than the physical 
and inoral training of children. As are your children, so is 
the world, and as is your training of them, so, toaconsiderable 
extent, are they.* Ye mothers itis who hold the keys of man’s 
destinies—who star? us immortal travellers in the path of 
virtue and happiness, or of sin and misery. On you an aw- 
ful responsibility rests. Woman must reform our race. She 
has the power and the disposition, but lacks the knowledge. 
Hark! Hearest thou the sound of yonder long and loud blast 
of a trumpet? It isthe angel of Truth, summoning woman 
toa grand assemblage. And now, behold woman of all ages 
ranks, occupations, colors, and nations, stands before him. 
Hear what he saith. “Lo I come to prepare the way for the 
Millennium. Woman, my business is with you alone. As 
are ye, so are your children, and so is the world. I come to 
regenerate the race, to ‘prepare the way of the Lord,’ to ban- 
ish vice and misery, and establish happiness and peace on earth 
by reforming you. Your life is now a burden and.a bubble, 
‘a fleeting show. for man’s illusion given; I come to make it a 
reality and a pleasure. Ye now spend your precious exist- 
ence in trifling; turn ye, furn ye, to your nature and your 
natural duties. Ye unmarried, what are ye doing? Ye young 


* I would not underrate the importance of hereditary influences in 
the'formation of character, but this will: be treated: of by itself. He- 
reditary influences and education together, make up by far the most in- 
portant items of character, and thus mainly shape the destinies of man. 
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women, how dọ ye spend your time? In changing the fashions 
of your dresses every few days either for the convivial ball and 
party, or to profane the holy sanctuary of your God! Ye have 
other and more important duties to perform—duties ¿o your. 
race,not to your toilet. God has sent me with this mandate, 
“Prepare ye for becoming wives and mothers.” Strip off your 
man-made ornaments, and array yourselves in theo rnamenis 
of your nalure. BE yourseLves,as your God CREATED you, 
and no longer blaspheme your Maker by prefering artificial 
ornamenrs to the beauties and graces of your nature. Be 
YOURSELVES, and you will be infinitely more lovely and happy 
than now. Bz rourseLves; for now, a part of you are par- 
lor toys or puppet shows, and the rest are kitchen drudges or 
heathen slaves. Be yoursetves! for you will soon be called 
upon to educate those sons which will guide and govern ¢he 
world. For your own sakes, for the sake of all coming ages, 
BE YOURSELVES ! 


And ye mothers, pause and consider! Stop short! for ye 
are spoiling Gods works, whereas ye were placed here to bur- 
nish them. Now, ye are most unprofitable servants, but will 
ye not learn wisdom? O mothers! mothers! your race is im- 
ploring salvation at your hands! Ye can bestow it, and ye 
must. Go your way ; first Learn your duty, and then DO it.” 


Woman listens, weeps, repents, and reforms; the millen- 
nium dawns, and our race is saved; vice is banished, misery 
follows, and paeans of praise break forth from all flesh. 


Woman! what 1s thy duty and what thy sphere, as indicat- 
ed by thy Phrenological developments! Maternal affection, 
how strong, how yearning, infinitely more so than paternal 
love Why? To make the training of young immortals both 
thy dufy and thy highest pleasure. And thy fine, moral sen- 
sibility, admirably fits thee for moulding their morals; instil- 
ling into their tender minds the firet lessons of morality and 
Virtue, and exciting abhorrence of vice. The deep gushing 
fountain of thy pure connubial love, also gives thee a power 
over thy husband, that effects him and his influence beyond all 
computation, and this greatly swells thy power. 

And now, woman, wielding a moral power so tremendous, 
and an under current of intellectual influence, so extensive, and 
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so efficient too, is it proper, is it right for thee to spend thy pre- 
cious existence in making cors letts and then committing suicide 
therewith? in making bran bustles and cotton bosoms? in al- 
tering the jibs of thy bonnets and the quirks of thy dresses 
every few days? in making and wearing gewgaws, and in 
being fashionable? in making morning calis and attending 
evening flirtations at balls and fashionable parties? in making 
and exciting Jove? in coquetting, and securing admiration ? 
God forbid that the end of thy being should be so low, So ut- 
terly insignificant or else disgraceful! No! thou art pervert- 
ing thy nature and abusing thy power. Foolish slaves to 
wicked fashion, will ye not cast off your self-forged fetters, 
and rise,in the power of thy nature to the proud elevation 
and glory of thy native sphere? 


But to be more specific. The author has elsewhere shown* 
that two meals per day were better than three. Habituated to 
them, they would be abundantly sufficient, and we should eat 
probably one-third less than now, and be better every way. 
This would save woman a great deal of time now devoted to 
cookery. Now,as soon as woman is out of her bed in the 
morning, she must hurry and worry to dress the children and 
get breakfast; as soon as the breakfast table is cleared off, she 
must turn around to get dinner; and that over, she must pre- 
pare supper, and then put her children to bed. Young women 
spend their days in sewing or reading novels, and their even- 
ings in exhibiting bran bustles and cotton breast-works, and in 
singing, courting, and sighing, and married women, ia cooking, 
drudging, and scolding. 

Seeondly : woman does twenty times the amount of sewing 
necessary. If she would have one permanent fashion for her 
bonnets, dresses, &c., she would not need to take one stitch 
where she now takes ten; and, if she sought durable materi- 
als only for her dresges, she would save many of the remaining 
stiches She often works on an infaats cap three weeks, 
though this head-confiner only injures the child every 
way—and all for Jooks. So with thingsinnumerable. True, 

*P. 18 of Vol. IV. of the Journal, in that department of which 


this is a part, merely Phrenology applied to Education and Sel-Im- 
provement. 
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- many of these stitches are taken by milliners, dress-makers, 
artificial flower.makers, &c., &c., but this is by woman, and 
takes the žime of woman, from preparing herself to educate 
her children. Besides, sewing is most pernicious to the health, 
and the debility induced thereby, kills more women than spir- 
itueus liquor kills men ; besides so enfeebling many mothers 
that their children are sickly and die young, or live simple- 
tons. Woman, it is foolish, it is wicked, it is suicidal for 
you te sit and sew so much. Fashion, thou art a whole sale 
murderer of woman. Cease thy carnage! Stop thy tortures! 
«Another great waste of time consists in the smaliness of 
eur families. After suitable kitchen utensils and arrange- 
ments have been made, it is not more than double the work to 
feed a hundred than to feed seven. To save the kitchen drudg- 
ery of women, I maintaia that parents, children, grandohil- 
dren, and their wives and husbands should dive together in one 
great family —that oar houses should be much larger than 
now, capable of accommodating one or two hundred ; that it 
should be common family property, and a home for all who 
chose to stay or to return; and that, if a son or grandson 
chooses to establish another family colony, he should do so, and 
on the same large scale, capable of accommodating hundreds 
of hisdeseendants. This will save four-fifths of the time now 
spent in providing meals for small families, besides cherishing 
family affection, and obviating the painful feelings attendant 
on the separation of parents and children, and their dispersing 
over the globe; one to the West, another to England, a third 
toa city or neighboring village, another to the South, and an- 
other to the broad ocean. This would also save the time of 
retail merchants, for then goods, groceries, &c., could be 
bought by wholesale, at nearly half their present costs.* 

So also abandoning tea and coffee, besides obviating much 
sickness caused thereby, would save that enormous amount of 
time how: consumed in cooking and drinking them. And then, 
too, we should live much longer, and be much better, if we 
ate but a single dish ata mbal,and this would save a great 
amount of time now spentin pampering the appetite, and de- 
stroying the Health. 

* See pp. 74 and 116 of Vol. 1V, Journal ee the articles 
entitled “Existing Evils end their remedy.” 
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Merely in the ways thus mentioned, more than two- 
thirds of the time of woman now spent unnecessarily, would 
be saved, to be devoted to preparing herself for becoming the 
instructors of her children. The mother of Bishop Doane, of 
N. J., educated herself that she might educate her son. She 
actually learned the languages in order to teach them to him. 
The mother of Wesley, was the principle educator of that 
great and good man. Mothers, go ye and do likewise. 


I know, indeed, that woman labors under difficulties almost 
insurmountable in making these proposed changes. I appreciate 
-the fact that the nature of woman isto adapt herself to the 
‘requisitions of man. He governs the merket and regulates 
the demand; she, adapts the supply accordingly. Married 
woman’s affection for her husband, makes her comply with his 
wishes; and unmarried woman’s desire to get married, makes 
her confurm to the requisitions of young men, even to the per- 
version of her nature. Many of the faults of woman, are 
‘laid at the feet of man. He makes woman sin against her 
mature, and thus depraves that nature, which re-acts on its 
author by injuring his children. Man is most criminal as re- 
gards his relations with woman, and is the author of much of 
her sins, as well asof his own. It is right that woman should 
conform to the taste.and requirements of men, as far as she 
can without violating her nature and abridging her usefulness, 
but not one jot or tittle farther. If man should require her to 
appear unclothed in public or private ; or like the Hindoo wife, 
to commit suicide on the funeral pile of her husband, or com- 
mit other violations of her nature, she should not obey. Nor 
should she obey when his perverted and depraved tastes re- 
quire her to immolate herself on the suicidal altar of tight-la- 
cing, or of fashionable life. Woman, thou hast sense enough 
left to tell thee how far thou mayest adapt thyself to his tastes ; 
there stop. Your own nature is your guide. Your own 
nice sense of right and of propriety, will be a safe chart and 
compass by which to be guided, Let not your natural lord 
-and master degrade your angelic nature to your present fallen 
state. Come, arouse thee, arouse thee, both mefriéd and sin- 
gle, for the day of your salvation isdawning, and your field is 
all ripe for the harvest.. Plead no longer a want of fime for 
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preparing yourselves to educate and train your children. And 
let the first study to which you turn yourself for a knowledge 
of your duties, be Phrenology.* Teach yourselves that you 
may teach your sons. Study dietetics that you may know 
how to feed children so as most effectually to develop all their 
physical and mental powers. Teach your children what they 
should and should not eat, and above all things, keep them 
from eating green corn, cucumbers, pickles, and green fruit. 

If your child eat too much, do not, in order to restrain its 
appetite, tell him he shan’ have any more; because this will 
only ¿norease his desire for it; nor should you give him all he 
wants; forthis will only indulge and thus strengthen this fac- 
ulty; but, give him about what you think he should eat, and 
then, when he has about disposed of that, let a noise or some 
amusement be started out of door, or in another room. Up 
he jamps from the table, and off he goes, forgetting his din- 
ner; then keep him out and engaged, so that he will not think 
of food till the next meal. Do not give him a piece between 
meals, for this will only stimulate his appetite to still greater 
activity. Feed children regularly as to both time and quantity, 
and on very simple but nutricious fare. 


If you must punish your children, one of the best of cor- 
rections will be found in denying them some luxury of the 


2 Spurzheim, while in Boston, remarked that, women learned phre- 
nology more readily than men,'and I have generally found them more 
interested in the science than the other sex. They certainly stand in 
more need of its aid in the discharge of their maternal duties, than men 
do in the discharge of their duties. I am disposed to offer them every 
facility in my power for the acquisition of this knowledge, by admit- 
ting them to my lectures free; and by giviag. practical instruction to 
elasses of ladies. I am also inclined to encourage female teachers and 
practicioners of Phrenology, provided they will confine their labors to 
teaching the science ‘to their own sex, and to examining the heads of 
females and children, and giving professional advice. Whether it be 
proper for them tolecture before promiscuous audiences, and toexamine 
the heads of genflemen or not, I leave to be decided by their own sense 
of propriety. No other object do I desire more than the diffusion of a 
knowledge of Phrenology ;among our mothers and daughters. Let 
our women understand Phrenology, and our republic is safe, otherwise, 
it requires to befinsured. 
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palate, or keeping them on a short allowance. Thus, a boy 
becomes angry at table because he cannot have whatever he 
wants, and throws down his knife and fork, declaring that he 
will not eat any more unless he can get what is wanted. Take 
him at his word; send him from the table, and see to it that he 
gets nothing more till the next meal. Fasting on bread and 
water, will subdue the propensities when nothing else will; 
first, because, as most people eat too much, it clears out the 
system, and this improves. the body, and thereby the basg of 
the brain, and, secondly, because it is about as severe a pun- 
ishment as they ever will experience. 

If it be asked, how may a craving, hankering, morbid ap- 
petite and a tendency to eat too much, be sabdued,I an- 
swer, by eating less, not at a meal, for this is much like leav- 
ing off drinking gradually, which usually ends indrinking still 
more; but by eating fewer meals—by keeping away from 
the table, especially from: the supper table; and by confining 
yourself to one dish at each meal. A single week’s abstinence 
from supper, will sensibly weaken a morbid appetite, and 
greatly aid the stomach in throwing off oppressive burdens 
with which it is so often almost crushed. Also let a friend 
make passes with his hands from the middle of the ears down 
to the chin, and from the same point upward, the former to 
increase the action of the stomach by magnetizing its poles in 
the face, and the latter by de-magnetizing, or carrying off in- 
flammation from the organ of Alimentiveness,® 

The stomach is a kind of chemical laboratory. Excessive 
eating, causes the faod to lie on the stomach undigested till 
it ferments or sours, which forms an acid. This acid must be 
removed ; and the most effectual method is by taking alkalies 
or acids that combine with and neutralize. the kind of acid 
in the stomach. We want more light on this subject. 


* Sherwood’s magnetic pills and plaster, will probably be found one 
of the very best remedies for chronic affections of the stomach, 
liver, and lungs extant. 
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AQUATIVENESS, 


Thirst ; love of the water—of drinking, washing, bathing, 
swimming, sailing, &c. 


Just in front of Alimentiveness, is one or more organs which 
ereate a love of drinking, bathing, sailing, &c., which might 
be called Aquativeness, or Bibativeness, or Thirst, as thought 
best. Bathing is unquestionably most excellent, not only asa 
promoter of health and physical happiness, but as a moral 
euralive—as a preventive of vice and promoter of virtue, 
By cooling off the body, or carrying off a feverish irritation 
of the system, it removes inflammation from the propensities, 
and promotes moral feeling. 

As a punishment, if punishment must be inflicted, cold wa- 
ter is much better than the whip: The whip increases the 
feverish heat of the system, cold water diminishes it; and 
secondly, it carries out the principle of diversion mentioned 
above, with great effect. A ‘story from real life, will best illus- 
trate this point. l 

My father always made it a rule to conquer his children 
the first time he took them in hand; he reasoned thus: If [ 
subdue them the first time I undertake with them, I shall get 
the upper hand of them, and can keep it easily; but if they 
come off victors the first time, they will have the advantage 
of me, and be still worse the next time. My brother, L. N, 
Fowler, when about three years old, cried for a piece of cake 
which he saw some one have, As there was no more he 
could not be gratified. He cried more and more till father 
was sent for, when he was offered bread and butter, and or- 
dered to stop crying ; he refused the bread and butter, and 
cried still louder. He was threatened with punishment, but 
oniy cried the worse, and became very angry. My father 
sent fgg a rod, and began to chastise him, whipping a blow or 
two, and then talking to him. This made him still more an. 

,and the punishment was continued with increasing se- 
verity till all left the house crying with sympathy for the suf- 
fering boy, but not daring to remonstrate, for they well knew 
my eters iorno to conquer his children, especially 
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the first time he punished. My brother held ont til my 
father dared not whip him any longer, for fear of whipping 
him to death. Compelled to give up, he was careful not to 
cross his son’s track for more than a year, and feared that he 
should never.be able to subdue his wilful spirit. One rainy 
day, as myself and brother were playing in the rain trough, 
which answered the place of our modern rain water cistern, 
my father told us both to go in out of the rain. I obeyed, bus 
my brother looked up at him and laughed in a eaucy, defying 
manner. My father again said,“go in, or I’ll duck you.’’ 
My brother laughed again sneeringly, when my father caught 
him up, and stripping off his clothes, soused him all over into 
the water. He came up panting but not quite subdued. A 
moment was given him to breathe, and he was soused under 
again. He came up the second time subdued and pleading 
for mercy, promising to be a good boy, and always to mind. 
“Oh, but you have been a very naughty boy; you don’t pre- 
tend'to mind me, and I intend to keep ducking you till you 
will always do just as I tell you,” said my father; and again 
soused him under. As he came up the third time, he appear- 
ed so thoroughly penitent, and promised so faithfully to do 
everything he was told to do, that he was let off, and always 
afterwards remained the most faithful and obedient child in 
the family. 


My brother tells an excellent story of a Dr. Taylor con- 
quering a very wayward, wilful daughter, about five years 
old, by similar means. He had tried the rod, and tried coax- 
ing, but all to no purpose. Nothing he could do had yet con- 
quered her. She would break out into most violent fits of an- 
ger, throw herself on the floor, and beat her head against it, 
strike, kick, aud exhibit the utmost fury ofanger. He heard 
my brother’s lecture on the training and government of chil- 
dren* in which he advocates the use of the cold water shower 


* I have long tried, but thus far in vain, to persuade my brother to 
give his lecture to the public in a printed form, but he steadily declines, 
first from want of time properly to prepare it, and secondly, the want 
of the necessary means to defray the expenses of printing. Accord- 
ing to my own views of it, I have seen nothing at all to compare with 
iton this subject. Its facts, or illustrative anecdotes, are moet execllent, 
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bath as an effectual means of subduing ungovernable children, 
and the next morning, his daughter having one of her mad 
fits, he poured a pitcher of water‘on her head. Still, she re- 
mained incorrigible. He tried another, she still held out; he 
tried the third, and the fourth, till at last she submitted; a 
thing he had never before been able to make her do. After 
that, two or three pitchers of water poured upon her head, 
always subdued her. It produces this effect, first by the sub- 
den shock it gives the whole system, especially when poured 
apon the fop:of the head, where the great pole or centre of 
sensation is located, and, secondly, by its general cooling effect 
on the system, and thereby on the propensities: 

My brother, in defending these views, of which he is the 
auther, very justly remarks, that cold water ts certainly cool- 
ing ; that men never fight in the rain ; that, in cases of mobs, 
if, instead of getting out the militia and firing guns, you 
would get out the fire engines and throw water, the mobites 
would soon scud and scamper for shelter, and disperse. Try 
this course, and the rowdies, as. soon as they get thoroughly 
drenched, will be glad to crawl ont, like drowning rats, and go 
home to change and warm. 

Recent discoveries in Animal Chemistry, establish the prin- 
ciple that health is the product of proportion between the ac- 
tion of the lungs, skin, and stomach, and that their dispropor- 
tionate action, produces disease. The skin is generally less 
active than it should be, and should therefore be stimulated, 
aud nothing will excite it more effectually than bathing; es- 
pecially in cold-water. Again: a large proportion of those 
diseases that afflict mankind, originate from colds. Consump- 
tion, rheumatic affections, pleurisy, head-ache, most kinds 
of fevers, &c., &c., are induced by colds, which consist in a 
stopping of the pores of the skin. Bathe often, in cold water, 
and the activity of the skin will be so great as to resist colds, 
and thus ward off the diseases consequent on them. Nearly 
every fnorning, for eight years, both winter and summer, with 
and interesting. A few of them will be introduced into this work, but 
not without credit. That in relation to his own ducking, is one of 
them. I hope to persuade him to publish it within a year. It will 
make an exeellent help-meet for this work. The two should be amal- 
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three exceptions of about a month each, the author has prac- 
ticed washing his body in cold water, and follow with the flesh- 
brush. .The first exception occurred in Washington, in the 
spring of 1838, and was followed by a severe cold and fevers 
which laid me up nearly all the summer. The second, occur- 
red in the fall of 1839, and was succeeded immediately by a 
cold. but less severe than the first,ag the omission was shorter, 
The third occurred in the winter of 1842-3, and lasted about 
two months, and was immediately followed by a cold, which 
came near throwing me into a consumption, and has but just 
been arrested, and mainly by a faithful application of cold 
baths every morning. At nọ other periods, for eight years, 
have í had the slightest symptom of a cold, and presume I 
shall not soon have another. 
_ All children are extremely fond of playing in the water. 
This disposition should be encouraged. Iam by no means 
certain that cold water is always advisable for children; this 
shauld be determined by experience and the constitutions, ages, 
&c.. of the children. The feet may akvays be washed in 
cold water with safety, whether in children or adults, Jeffer- 
son attributed his uniform health in part to the fact that 
he washed his feet in cold water regularly every night The 
injury done by wet feet to the health, is in part understood, 
‘and cold feet always indicate physical debility. Washing 
the feet in cold water, is sure to make cold feet warm aud keep 
them so, and this will wonderfully improve the health and 
spirits. Wash your children’s feet and keep them warm, yet 
put little on them, and give them abundance of room: ‘Going 
barefooted in the summer, will benefit boys, rather than injure 
them Bare arms and an open neck, so that the perspiration 
can escape freely, will improve the health; in fact, the more 
the surface of the body can be exposed to the atmosphere, the 
better. 
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ACQUISITIVENESS. 


Love of acquiring property as such ; the feeling of mine and 
thine, or of claim, rightful possession, and ownership ; econ- 
my ; frugality; a saving disposition ; love of trading ; 


thrift ; taking care that nothing goes ‘to avast) or is de- 
stroyed. 


F Apaprarion.—Man requires to lay by in store, a full sup- 
ply of the necessaries and comforts of life, and of the boun- 
ties of nature,at the time of their production, sufficient to last 
till another supply is produced by the hand of nature. With- 
out this organ, after we had supplied our present wants, we 
should waste the balance, and soon'be out. An exchange of 
property, or trading, is also very beneficial to both buyer and 
seller ; besides interchanging the commodities of every clime — 
with those of every other. We need clothes houses, tools, 
commodities innumerable, and property of all kinds, laid by 
against a time of need; this organ is adapted to this requisi- 
tion. It also tends to restrain that waste and profusion which 
the other faculties would otherwise occasion; and prevents 
vice by producing industry and economy. 


The proper regulation of this-faculty,is all-important, It 
should be sufficiently active always to procure the necessaries 
of life; that is, to furnish the other faculties with the means of 
obtaining their legitimate gratification, and to secure industry 
and economy, but should never be allowed to hoard money. 
Phrenology abominates -both the miser and the spendthrift, 
bat commends frugality and thrift. To say that, at the pre- 
sent time, this organ is altogether too large, is but to utter a 
trueism too apparent to require proof. Men now act as though 
to make money, was the summum bonum of life, the great 
ead, and object of existence. They seem to imagine that 
there is no enjoyment in life exeept in riches, and hence, in 
their eager chase after money, they forego most of the enjoy- 
ments of life, and hasten their death. Let children be taught 
to value money mainly as an end, arid yetto allow nothing to 
be wasted or e o PAY is a as yie; fru- 
gality, a fruitful virtue. . 
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This organ is large in most children, and usually requires 
restraint. It is the inordinate activity of this organ which 
makes them want everything, and also think that allthey want 
is their own ; merely because they desire it. They claim. 
things because they want them, and do not seem to understand 
the difference between what belongs to them and what to 
others. This should be early taught them, and this faculty 
put under the dominion of the moral sentiments and intellect. 

In order to subdue it, do not snatch or furce from them things 
which they may have gotten hold of, but persuade them ta 
give them up voluntarily, or else let them retain them. Not 
long since, I entered a family in which were children from two 
years ola and upward. The youngest two had become inter- 
ested in my charts and almanacs, on account of the pictures 
in them, and were mussing and tearing them. Their mother 
caught the books and jerked them from them, which madened 
them and made them cry violently. I handed the books back 
to the children, first making them promise they would not in- 
jure them, and then that they would return them when I asked 
for them.. This promise they readily made, and when I left, 
they surrendered them without a murmur. Let children be 
induced to promise to do what is right, or not to do what is 
wrong, and they will not dare.to do otherwise, because con- 
science will compel them to fulfil their promise. 


Never let children know that they are one whit the better 
because their parents are wealthy or likely to be left rick. Let 
the purse never be a standard of valuation. 


In the children of rich parents, this organ is almost always 
small. Hence, children left rich, almost always squander 
their father’s earnings, and die poor. In such cases, let this 
organ be cultivated. Get them a box, and encourage their 
dropping their pennies and shillings into it, rather than to 
spend them for cakes and candies, and give them money for 
this purpose. After they have husbanded a sufficient sum, 
buy for them a sheep, or some kind of property that will 
bring them in something, or else put out their money upon én~ 
terest ; and encourage them to Zay up for the future. When 
children have everything that heart ean wish, furnished at 
their hands, they have no occasion to cultivate the laying-up. 
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quality, and hence this organ becomes small, and this results 
ìn their spending the property left them by unwise parents. 
A youth is richer without a cent, but with mdustrious and 
economical habits, than with thousands in pocket but without 
economy. Donot leave children wealthy, unless you wish to 
curse and rnin them; for the correctness of this advice, I ap- 
peal to the observations of the reader in regard to those within 
his knowledge left wealthy. I would allow no man to settle 
ten thousand dollars upon either of my children, and if I were 
worth millions, I would set them to earning: their own pro- 
perty, simply furnishing them the means of doing so. Money 
given to children, is never prised. They know nothing of its 
worth, unless they have acquired it themselves, but they set 
great value upon what their own efforts have procured. Give 
them a chance to make their own pocket money, and you will 
prevent prodigality and secure industry. If a farmer, give 
your son a piece of ground and time to cultivate it; witha 
part of its products let him buy a pig, or sheep, or calf, and 
feed it on the rest, and so go onto augment his property till 
he is old enough to set up in business for himself. So if you 
are a merchant or a tradesman. Youth should have a chance 
to earn money, and then have the disposal of all they make, 
yet of but little more. Unless really in distress, parents should ` 
never pocket the earnings of their children, but should let 
them bave an opportunity of making all they feel disposed to 
make, and then have the entire disposal of it; except that they 
should be advised. 

There are two organs of Acquisitiveness, one for making 
money, another for keeping it; the former occupying the back 
and lower portion of old Acquisitiveness, and within three 
fourths of an inch of the ear, and the part that saves it, occu- 
pying the forepart of it. The upper portion, also, probably 
creates a desire for copartnership. The money making part 
of Acquisitiveness, is generally large in American heads,~~ 
hence, their “compassing sea and land to make one” dollar; 
but their money-keeping organ is usually small; hence, their 
extravagance and wastefulness, 
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SECRETIVENESS. 


Policy ; management ; acting under assumed aspects ; dis- 
guising one’s real sentiments and; purposes; finesse ; 
evasion, cunning, reserve ; playing "possum. 
ApAPraTIoN.—Man requires defence. Combativeness de- 

fends and protects us by boldly meeting and defying threaten- 

ing danger; Cautiousness protects by forseeing the evil and 
fleeing therefrom, and Secretiveness proteets by employing 
stratagem, hoisting false colors, operating behind the curtain, 
and pretending to do one thing, yet really doing another. Its 

abuses are hypocrisy, deceit, lying, slander, double-dealing, &c. 
There are two or more functions or subdivisions of this or- 

gan, or else several members of this secretive family. The 

fore part of this organ, exercises the function of policy, or 
manages well; employing a shrewdness and tact in. obtain- 
ing ends by hidden means; the upper portion refuses to tell 
the truth, but either falsifies outright* or evades every ques- 
tion asked, and the back and lower portion, has fo do with 
neighborhood scandall, secrets, &e. Those in whom it is 
small, pursue a strait-forward, open sincere course, do as they 
agree, never work the wires; are what they seem to be, and 
hoist no false colors. Those in whom it is large, appear to 
be driving at one thing, when in reality they are driving at 
another; move with adroitness and cunning, are oily, mysteri- 
ous, enigmatical, guarded, foxy, and always employ policy, 
artifice, and stratagem to effect their ends. 


*In every instance in which 1 have seen the upper portion of 
this faculty magnetized, the patient has{asserted the most palpable and 
downright falsehoods, one after the other, each denying the preeding, to 
be itself contradicted in the next breath, Thus, 1 asked one with this 
faculty magnetized, where he came from to-day. “From New York, 
no, from London,” said he. What, from London to-day ? I enquired. 
“No,” said he, “from Philadelphia.” I told him he came from Au- 
burn thatday. This he roundly denied, though it was the fect, and 
then said that the Auburn prison had been removed to Syracuse that 
day. The truth could not be got out of him, even though there was 
no possible motive for deceiving. 
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itis a proverb that “children and fools always speak the 
truth.”’ Children never falsify till they-have been taught to 
ào so, either by example or precept. ts are by no means 
eefficiently careful on this point. They tell their children 
maore ties than they are aware of. “If you do that again PH 
whip you,” exclaims a vexed parent. The next day the child 
commits the same offence, but the punishment is not adminis- 
tered. The child’s confidence in the parent’s integrity, is 
weaxened, the parent degrades himself in the eyes of his child 
ws a liar, and the child doss not heed subsequent threats. 
A few days ago, while standing on the wharf in New York, a 
intele girl, some five years old, stepped several times on the 
edge of the dock-to witness the rushing of the waters between 
the dock anda ship. Two or three times, her father eom- 
maanded ber not to go there again; at last, he threatened that if 
ahe did go there again, he would throw her.into the river. A 
minate afterwards, I stepped up to the girl and asked her, in 
his hearing, if she really thought her father would throw her 
into the river if she went there again. She hung her head, 
but said nothing ; for she had sense enough to know that her 
father would not fulfil so. murderous a threat, even though she 
should violate his command. In other words, he had lied to 
hex in threatening to do what she knew he would not do. 
Make few promises, few threatenings, to your children, and. 
scrupulonsly fulfil every one of them. It ib natural for chil- 
dren to take their parents and others at their word; and be- 
lieve that they tell the truth, The sentiment of truth grows 
aatvratly in the soil of the human heart ; and confidence in 
the declarations of others, is one of its blessed fruits. As the 
law regards every man as honest until he is /ound to be a ras- 
cal, so man intuitively regards his fellow men as honest, till 
experience proves them to be rogues, and even then he trusts 
them still. I envy not those who pride themselves on being 
suspicious and always on the alert in regard to their fellow 
men. Itis hard to be deceived, but mere sorrowful and deso- 
late still is that heart, which distrusts and suspects all around 
him. - This suspicion should not be employed in the breasts of 
children, at least by deceiving them, or teHing them untruths. 
‘My beother tells an excellent story in illustration of this 
point. A very pious mother ia Tennessee, caught her son in 
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some petty fulsehood, and took him to task for it; telling him 
what an awfully wicked thing it was to tell liea, and to what 
an awful place liars would go hereafter, &e. As he left her, 
he said behind her back, to a servant, “Well, she'll go there 
too, for she told me a lie yesterday.’ What effect can the ad» 
monitions of parents as to telling lies have on those children 
who have caught their instructors in aberrations from the truth. 
Parents and teachers cannot be too careful not to deviate an 
iota from the naked truth, and to represent things precisely ae 
they are. 

Fashionable life is only one continual round of deception 
and mere outside pretences. In Vol. IV of the Journal, p. 224, 
the editor defines modern politeness as “telling white and 
black lies, and playing I’m a fool and your’e another.” “Oh, 
how do you de, Miss Fashionable? Why, how glad I am te 
see you! I have not seen you this longtime. Why have you 
not called before? Oh, don’t be in a hurry. Now don’t ge 
yet. . Do call again,” &c. But no sooner is she gone than, in 
the presence of her children, she says, “That old thing is really 
hateful—I never could bear her, and don’t see what she calls 
so often for, and stays so long. I’m sure J never walt to see 
her again.” Children hear both her pleasantness and com- 
pliments to her face, and her back-biting after she leaves, and 
learn to put on appearances to suit occasions; that is, to be 
deceitful, and make pretences. Thus is truth sacrificed at 
the shrine of fashion, and the moral feelings of children and 
all who hear, lowered down,. Let truth be held as sacred. 
Never invite persons to visit you unless you really desire to 
see them. Be honest, not only because “honesty is the best 
policy,” but especially to make your children so; for truth is 
more valuable than rabies, 

Never let children know that you distrust or mistrust them. 
Deal with them as though you thought them honest. Take 
dhem at their word, Never let them know that you think they 
can lie, till the proof is teo positive to be denied, and them 
rather exhort and encourage them to do better, than disgrace 
them for having done wrong. -Reasons fer this will be given 
under Approbativeness. 

It is perfectly proper to exercise their jadidi, but 
always under the dominion of Conscientiousnese, It may 
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preperly be exercised in withholding somethings, but never in 
false coloring. If one be trying to ferret out your business, 
90 as to take advantage of you, you may not lie to him, yet 
may say nothing, or may put him on the wrong track and thus 
let him eatch himself in the very: snare he bas laid for you, but 
never lie; and employ Secretiveness mainly in protecting 
yourself, seldom in deceiving others. 


CAUTIOUSNESS. 


Precaution; care;. solicitude; fear; provision against 
want and danger ; opprehenaon Jtesing from foreseen 
evils. 


Avarration.—Man is thrown into a world full of dangers. 
His whole journey through life, is beset with them at every 
step, so numerous, so appalling, as to threaten him continually 
with pain and death. If his Maker had threwn around him 
the shield of his Almighty protection, so that no evil could 
penetrate that shield, this faculty would have been uncalled 
for, and very detrimental, by continually creating false alarms, 
and keeping him in suspense without cause; but, if he had 
been created without this faculty, these impending dangers 
and difficulties would soon destroy all his peace, pleasures, 
and even life itself. The shield of protection, mentioned 
above, would have been cumbersome, and yet man must be 
protected; and this faculty effectually protects him, not only 
without inconvenience to him, but it even affords him pleasuré 
to provide against prospective evils, make all safe, and take 
care of every thing. 


Its feebleness is followed: by imprudence and misfortune, its 
excess, causes unnecessary fears, procrastination, RORE 
and cowardice. _ 

The fact that this organ is generally PER in children, i is in 
beautifnl keeping with their greater need of the organ. In- 
experienced, their muscles weak and not accustomed to vigor- 
ous exercise, aud thejr minds undisciplined, unless Cautious- 
pess were extremely active, instinctively to warn and protect 
them, they would soon be destroyed. Even a mother’s tender 
eare and incessant watching, are insufficient to preserve them 
from secidents; for a careless child is continually hurting os 
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burning, or cutting itself, or falling, or meeting with a thou- 
sane accidents from carelessness. 

This organ is generally quite large enough in children, 
without increasing its action by frightening them. Its ex- 
cess fills its possessor with ‘continual and groundless alarm, 
and thus causes a great amount of suffering; hence this excess 
should never be induced by telling them frightful stories, or 
making them afraid of the dark, or threatening them, &c. 
This organ is too large in most mothers, so that children usu- 
ally inherit too much fear, and then these very mothers, lov- 
ing their children so intensely, and then having so much fear, 
are doubly anxious for the safety of their children, and there- 
fere keep continually cautioning them, telling them to take 
care, or that they will fall, &c., even when they are in no dan- 
ger, thereby keeping them in a state of contiuual alarm. Add 
to this, that parents often punish their children by shutting 
them up in a dark room or in a cellar, or threaten them con- 
tinually, and we have abundant cause for those false alarms 
and groundless fears which render so many lives a burden. If 
this organ be small, scaring them may do them good by excit - 
ing and enlarging it; but if this organ be large, they will gen- 
erally look out for the breakers, and may be trusted with the 
care of themselves, if not of the younger children. 


When this organ is too large, not only should the child never 
be frightened, but every opportunity should be embraced to 
quiet fear,and make them feel safe, so that the organ may 
diminish by inaction. 

Another means of reducing its power, is by offsetting it by 
Combativeness ; that is, by exciting courage. My brother tells 
an excellent story in illustration of this point. The son of the 
Rev. Mr. ——, of Bennington, Vt., was waked up in the even- 
ing by a terrible noise of the rats scampering and screaming 
over his head, which frightened him so terribly that his mothet 
was obliged to take him up. His father, on hearing this fact, 
said thie would never do, and staid at home the next evening 
on purpose te conquer his fear. Soon after being putte bed 
the next night, he heard the sereaming and racing of the rats, 
and became again terribly frightened. His father went to the 
bed, intending to compel him not to be scared; but the poor 
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agonized boy caught hold of his father’s neck and clung to it 
with the grasp of desparation. The father, compelled at last 
to yield to the overwhelming violence of the boy’s fear, took 
him up, and cast about for some other means of subduing 
a feeling calculated, otherwise, to render him wretched for 
life, by. making him a prey to fears wholly groundless. He 
sent for a stick, not to whip the doy, as many parents would 
have done, (though this course -would only have increased the 
evil,) but for the doy to whip the rats. Giving it to him, he 
encouraged him to strike on the floor, so as to scare away the 
rats. The boy, finding the staff in his own hands, felt quite 
courageous, struck on the floor, and was induced, after much 
persuasion, to go up.to the wall and strike on it. The father 
helping him, noise enough was made to really scare away the 
rats for the time being. “There,” says the father, “you see 
you have scared away the rats. They are afraid of you, so 
you neverneed to fear them again. If they plague you again, 
strike them and kill them.” The boy finally-went to bed, 
stick in hand, full of courage, feeling that he was master. 
This single incident gave Combativeness the ascendency over 
Cautiousness, and saved him from becoming a coward. Never 
tell frightful stories to children having this organ large, nor 
allow them to be frightened with hideous sights or sounds, 
nor tell them that you will throw them out of the window, or 
cut off their ears or finger, &c.; because, if they believe you, 
they will really be frightened, but if they do not believe you, 
they will think, the !essof you. Cautiousness should be direct- 
ed to the higher sentiments, by making them fear to do wrong, 
or to offend God, by violating his laws, rather than to the pro- 
pensities. 


APPROBATIVEN ESS. 


Regard for character, reputation, the speeches of people, 
what others think and say, &c; desire for a GOOD NAME; 
love of rraisk, popularity, fame, nolority, &c ; pride of 
eharacter ; ambition to become EEIE feeling of 
shame ; mortification. 

Some things are in their very nature iial, while others 
are praiseworthy. We cannot help praising certain actions 
and qualities, nor help regarding others as disgraceful. We 
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naturally esteem some men and despise others. This ori- 
ginal, constitutional quality of praiseworthiness and disgrace- 
fainess, as applied to actions, has its counterpart in Approba- 
tiveness. Are you not ashamed of yourself, and that isa fine 
boy, are appeals to this faculty. Its exeess and abuse pro- 
duce vanity, artificial manners, extravagant decorations of 
the person, out-side show and display; formal politeness, 
fashionable etiquette ; a boastful spirit, &c., &c. Censure and 
ridicule, both strike upon this faculty. 

This organ is large in most children, and extremely liable 
to be perverted, especially in girls; hence the importance of 
proper cultivation. Its location by the side of Conscientious- 
ness, shows that it is designed to act in concert with it, and 
thereby produce a regard for moral character mainly. Praise 
should be bestowed mostly on moral and intellectual worth, 
yet it is bestowed upon riches, fine and fashionable attire: a 
handsome face, and even upon fighting, gormandizing, &c. 
Children should be praised mainly for intellectual attainments 
and moral worth. They should never know that they are any 
better because they have on a fine dress, or a new bonnet, or 
are handsome, or appear splendidly and fashionably attired; 
and yet most parents do praise their children for things wholly 
extraneous to themselves, and entirely destitute of all moral 
character. 


When this organ is too large, great care should be taken 
not to foster or feed it by praise, its natural food. When the 
child, already overstocked with it, says and does smart things 
“to be seen’ and admired, never notice- their fishing for 
praise, yet do not frown on them; for this also excites and sears 
or hardens this faculty. Let their attempts to elicit praise 
pass unheeded, and never listen to praise except demanded 
by really praiseworthy actions. 


Too much precaution cannot be taken not to mortify or 
disgrace them. Sense of character is one of the strongest 
promoters of virtue and restraints upon vice, that can be 
brought to bear on conduct. When young person’s regard 
Jor character is gone, all hope is gone, and almost certain ruin 
awaits him. Mortifying and shaming children, is directly 
calculated to sear or harden this faculty, because it is painful, 
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and the painful exercise of every organ, benumbs and weak- 
ens it. As becoming familiar with distress, blunts Beneyo- 
lence and wears off its tender edges, as the goadings and com- 
panctions of a guilty conscience sear and benumb ' moral féel- 
ing, ay oft-repeated profanations of God and things sacred, 
blont Veneration, as the loss or unfaithfulness of friends 
wounds friendship and tears asunder its tender fibrils, so 
shame and disgrace blunt sense of character, and weaken 
ambition.* Great care, therefore, should be taken to keep 
their reputation with you and with themselves good. If they 
feel that. they are disgraced in your eyes, their wounded Ap- 
probativeness excites Combativeness, and they feel indignant at 
you; more especially, if you shame them for things which they 
did not know to be disgraceful beforehand. The reader must 
have often seen a single sharp word, or even a slight look -of 
displeasure, strike deeply into the heart of children, and grieve 
them exceedily, even though little was meant by the parent. 
Not to dwell upon the positive cruelty. of thus lashing up 
their feelings so unmercifully, this shows how exceedingly 
tender are the feelings of children,and how much care should 
be taken to preserve this tenderness unviolated. 

If this organ be too large, and it be desirable to reduce it, 
do not feed it; but put intellect over against it by reflections 
like the following. ‘Well, sup pose they do think thus of me, 
what of it? What if Icannot appear as well as others? I’m 
too sensitive on this subject , and so will dismiss it, and employ 
my mind with other matters, 

Do not educate your children, especially your girls, to be 
puppet shows, nor excite their love of display, because 
neither of these censtitute the legitimate function of this fa- 

enalty. Never incite children to earn by rewards, premiums, 
tickets, or medals for excelling in study. Nor should honorary 
appointments at colleges, academies, &c., be distributed to the 
best scholars. Let children and students be induced to learn, 
not because they will thereby get their Approbativeness in- 
flated by praise, but let the intrinsic value of the knowledge 
acquired, and the pleasure derived from study itself, be their 


* On p. 36 of the author's work on Matrimony, this principle will 
be foand fully presented end illustrated. 
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main motive for study, Studying for the sake of praise, will 
hardly benefit any one, but studying for the sake of study, or 
for the pleasure derived from the exercise of the mental facul- 
ties, will leave a permanent good behind. If children study 
because they are praised for it, as soon as the praise for which 
they study is discontinued, the inducement to study ceases, and 
their books are laid aside; but if they study because of the 
pleasure and advantage derived from stuay itself, these induee- 
ments will always excite them to new and increased insoilost 
ual effort, 

The portion of brain heretofore allotted to P CER A AS 
has recently been found to contain seyeral organs, one of 
Jealousy, which lies between this organ and Cautiousness ; 
Modesty, which lies on the inside of Approbativaness, next to 
Self-Esteem; love of dress, lower down, and love of fame or 
public life, higher up, besides several others, 


SELF-ESTEEM. 
“ J am better than thou.” 

Self-respect ; self-confidence ; seff-satigfaction ; self-compla- 
cency ; nobleness ; dignity ; love of power; indepependence ; 
love of liberty and freedom; that high-toned sense of kon- 
or and manly feeling which despises meanness, commands 
respect, and aspires to be and do saa worthy of one’s 
self. 


Tts abuses are pride, haughtiness, egotism, swaggering pre- 
tentions ; a domineering, self-sufficient, aristocratical, tyrania- 

ing spirit, which would subject all others to obedience and 
servitude, 

OEE TA Combe, in his lectures in Philadel- 
phia, remarked in reference to this organ, that‘when we be- 
hold the wonderful exhibitions of power displayed in the 
works of nature, the vastness and glory of the starry heavens, 
the beauties, wonders, and infinite wisdom of the works of 
creation, and especialty, when we behold in mute astonishment 
the falls of Niagara, we feel overpowered with a sense of our 
own utter unworthiness and nothingness, when compared 
with the rest of creation, Left to feel his own insignificance 
‘and littleness as it is, man could never hoid up his head, but 
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would be borne down to the earth with this overwhelming 
sense of utter nothingness. The organ of Self-Esteem is 
given us to counteract this feeling, and make us feel that we 
are something, when in fact, we are comparatively nothing. 
Of course then, nature ies, and tells us lies. From this doc- 
trine, I dissent in toto. Not only do I reject the doetrine that 
nature lies by telling us we are something, when in fact we 
are nothing; but I regard man as “the noblest work of God” 
within our knowledge. I regard organized matter as con- 
taining wonders infinitely greater than any found in matter 
not organized. I regard man,considered merely as an ani- 
mal, or the functions and adaptions of his physical nature, as 
infinitely more wonderful, because displaying more of the 
wisdom, power, and greatness of the Creator, than all the 
rest of creation. But man’s physical nature is but a straw, a 
cypher, when compared with his mental and moral nature. 
Mind forms the crowning excellence and wonder of creation. 
The world was made for man, and man was made for mind. 
In man’s intellectual and moral nature it is that the greatness 
and power of the great Creator of the Universe is mainly ex- 
hibited. Man forms the connecting link between the earth 
and its Maker. Wordscan never express the wonders, beau- 
ties, and power evinced in the creation of man’s mental and 
moral nature. Man therefore holds an important, and an ele- 
vated position in the rank of creation, and really does possess 
excelloncies of the highest order; and Self-Esteem is given 
him to make him appreciate these high ends and noble quali- 
ties of his nature—to make him feel that he is what he is, 
and thus to increase his efforts to become in conduct what he 
is by nature. 


Without this faculty, or with a poor opinion of one’s capa- 
bilities, how little will be attempted or accomplished? All 
effort will be paralyzed and the character demeaned and de- 
graded. With this faculty fully developed, self-confidence is 
inspired ; the aims are high, the whole character and conduct 
are ennobled, and a dignified position in society is assumed. 


Self-reliance, should be cultivated in children. Instead of 
helping them to every little thing, learn them to help them- 
selves. A man that requires to a waited upon a great deal, 

voL. vV.— 13. 
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will never accomplish much, but those who rely on their own 
exertions, taking hold with their own hands of whatever is to 
be done, will effect something important. The story of the 
quail aud the husbandman, will illustrate this point. As long 
asthe old quail saw the husbandman rely upon his neighbers 
to harvest the grain in which she had her nest, she felt safe, 
and made no preparations for moving; but the moment she 
heard that Ae himself was to harvest it the next day, she 
‘changed her quarters. Franklin says, if you want anything 
‘done well, do it yourself. The due exercise of Self-Esteem, 
creates this self-reliance. 


Children should also early be encouraged to feel and act as 
though they were worth something, as though they were pre- 
paring to become men and women, and should be taught 
that they were created for some tmporiant end. This, so far 
from inflating them with pride, is calculated to humble them, 
or at least to increase their endeavors to fit themselves to act 
well so important a part.. The idea is quite prevalent that this 

course will render them egotistical and self-sufficient, but from 
this opinion I take the liberty of dissenting. Self-Esteem can 
be and should be cultivated, and so cultivated as to benefit, not 
injure. Any other view, implies that Self-Esteem is a bad 

„faculty, a principle wholly refuted by Phrenology, which 
shows all our primary faculties to. be good in their original na- 
ture and primitive functions. 


If your boy be guilty of any mean, self-degrading act, talk 
to him as follows. “Why, John, I thought you were too much 
of aman to do that. If yon want to wear clothes like men, 
you must be a man in everything. I really want you to think 
more of yourself than to do that again,” &c. Still, to give 
him a little cane and umbrella when it rains, to dress him off 
with frills and ruffles, and make him think he is a man because 
he dresses like one, is ruinous. The discriminating reader 
will mark the difference between cultivating the noble and 
manly in feeling and conduct, and dressing them till they 
swell and strut and vaunt themselves because they’ve got a 
cane, or wear a fashionable cloak. When I see a boy from 
six to twelve, dressed in the height of gentlemen’s fashion, 
winging his cane, smoking a cigar, talking very big, pethaps 
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trying to swear, threatening, and priding himself on his ezte- 
riors, I think his parents do not know much, and that he is 
entering the broad road to ruin. . 

Ihave often been pained to see little girls parading the pave- 
ment, superbiy dressed, with a muff and sun-shade, profusely 
raffied off, and walking with as much self-importance as 
though they were queens. Let me entreat parents not thus 
to make fools of themselves and puppet-shows of their chil- 
dren, but to train them up to pride themselves on their intel- 
letual and moral qualities and not on their exterior. 


Above all things, do not try to make your girls young ladies. 
Green fruit is unwholesome and unsavory ; so are green wo- 
men. Let girls be girls, till nature makes them women. Let 
them romp, rattle, play, and appear naturally, till they them- 
selves assume the appearanee and station of women. Trying 
to make them women while they are girls, besides preventing 
exercise in plays &c., and thus retarding the growth and im- 

- pairing their health, renders them artificial and affected, and 
bedims the beanties and the graces of nature. . 


Self-Esteem probably comprises two or three organs, the 
lower part of it, next to Concentrativeness, exercising the func- 
tion of will ; and creating love of liberty, disposition to do 
one’s own thinking and acting, to choose for himself and take 
the consequences of his own conduct; to pay one’s own way 
throagh life, and take favors of no one, &c; and the upper 
portion, experiencing the function of dignity, elevation, self- 
respect, &c. Love of power, is doubtless located near Self- 
Esteem. On all Napoleon coin, the lower portion of Self- 
Esteem presents a most extraordinary protuberance, while 
lovers of popular liberty, and all true republican’s, will be 
fonnd deficient there. 


To cultivate Self-Esteem, remember that this poor opinion 
of yourself which oppresses you, this sense of unworthiness, 
inferiority, insignificance, and striking <iffidence under which 
you labor, is caused, not by your actual inferiority and un- 
worthiness; but by your small Self Eeteém; that you under- 
rate yourself, and require to hold up your head, and assume 
more to yourself. That is, let your intellect counteract this 
defeet, and-then cultivate the feeling, by standing-amd walk- 
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ing erect, and feeling that you are as good as others, and do 
not indulge this feeling of humility and self-abasement. If it 
be small ina child, do not command that child much, nor con- 
quer or subdue its will, but try to elevate him in his own esti- 
mation. Much injury is done to children by ruling them with 
too much severity, thus breaking down their independence of 
feeling. 
FIRMNESS. 


u Perseverantia omnia vincit.” 


Decision of character; fixedness Of purpose; stability ; 
perseverance ; tenacity and continuity of opinion and con- 
duct ; unwillingness to change. 


Avarrarion.—After man has sown, he must wait patient- 

ly for the harvest, or he will fail to obtain it. Many ends can 
be gained only by Jong-continwed application, and many ob- 
stacles are to be overcome only by perseverance. That “per- 
‘severance conquers all things,” is a time-honored proverb ; 
but fickleness conquers nothing. Scientific attainments are 
not the growth of a day, nor of a year, but of a lifetime. 
Many kinds of business can be rendered profitable only by 
years of patient toil spent in building themup. Scarcely any 
truly valuable end, can be obtained in a humry. Combative- 
ness may overcome some obstacles, and attain some ends with 
despatch, but it takes Zime to overcome and attain others. To 
this state of things, or this demand for firmness, is this faculty 
adapted. Without it, little good could be accomplished, little 
evil successfully resisted, but with it, difficulties vanish, and 
temptations flee abashed. Indeed, I never knew a man dis- 
tinguished for anything good, bad, or great, without it. It 
should therefore be cultivated, yet not anawed to degenerate 
into mulish obstinacy. 


This organ can be cultivated by holding out inducements to 
persevere,and by rewarding success. Hope is doubtless locat- 
ed upon the two sides of the forepart of Firmness, so as to 
work in conjunction with it; and certainly, nothing is calculat- 
ed to excite Firmness more than confident hopes of success, 
and the two combined, form one of the strongest elements of 
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eficiency and success. Pains should be taken not to set chil- 
dren to doing what they cannot complete, and not to allow 
them to leave anything unfinished. Let them be taught to 
accomplish all that they begin. Making children servi/e, and 
requiring strict obedience, is apt to weaken this feeling. I 
know a severe, austere, tyranical father, who hastwo children 
whom he rules with a rod of iron. In one of them, Firmness 
has degenerated to almost nothing, and in the other, increased 
to obstinacy, probably becanse the former, a daughter, had 
her Firmness subdued and cowed down by this tyranny, while 
the same discipline only excited and increased that of the 
other to mulish stubbornness. 

Pazents should always hold an evea hand with their chil- 
dren. They should not be one thing to-day, and another to- 
morrow, bat be unéforss and constant in all their reguire- 
ments; and when they undertake to make themselves mas- 
ter, should always carry it through. 

My brother tells a story in illustration of this point, much 

a follows: Susan, a girl of about fourteen, had invited her 
playmate Sarah, to. go that afternoon to pick strawberries. 
Sarah came, and Susan asked her mother’s consent to go. The 
mother refused it, Susan plead that Sarah had come to go, 
bat all to no purpose. At last, she took up her pail and start- 
ed with an “J witt go, so there”? “Well, if you will go, get 
geod ones,” answered the mother. A daughter wished to go 
to a ball, which her mother forbid her; the daughter got 
ready; the mother, seeing that the daughter would go, said, 
“If you are determined to go, wrap up warm.” Things 
lite these, should never be allowed to occur, but let t ane uni- 
ferm line of conduct be pursued. ie 
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CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 
« Justitia fiat, si coelum ruat.” 


Moral principle: sense ef justice: integrity : regard for 
duty: perception of right and wrong, and the feeling 
that right should be rewarded and the wrong punished: 
sense of moral accountability, af guilt, and incumbenry : 
love. of truth: penitence for sins and disposilion to re- 
Jorm: gratitude for favors :* desire for moral purity and 
blamelessness of conduct. 


Aparration.—The human mind is so constituted that ‘it 
cannot but regard some things as right and others as wrong, 
in their every nature and constitution. It, therefore, recog- 
nizes certain great first principles of right and fitness as ly- 
ing back in the very nature and constitution of things, and 
approves the right but condemns the wrong. This faculty 
does not decide what zs right; the other faculties do this, and 
then Conscientiousness enforces what they regard as right. It 
strives to do the fair thing between man and man, endeavors 
to see and correct faults, and embraces the ¢rue and the 
right wherever found. Its excess causes scrupulousness, and 
self-condemnation, and makes too little allowances for the 
faults of others, but requires all to come to its own high stand- 
ard of right. i l 


.The importance of cultivating this faculty, especially aş an 
antagonist of the propensities, has already been presented, yet 
the means of exciting it has not been given. This organ is 
usually large and the sentiment strong in children, so that it has 
not to be made large, but only to be kept so by constant and 
vigorousaction. Its usual development is much greater in chil- 
dren than in men, owing to its having been worn smooth in 
the latter by the dishonest practices and principles of the age. 
It should therefore be kept up by frequently asking if this be 
right, or that not wrong, and by closely scrutinizing the moral 

* Recent discoveries point out a separate organ for gratitude, located 


upon the sides of the back part of Benevolence, and penitience as join- 
ing it. 
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character and bearings of all our principles and practices. 
And then, let her montions be always heard and obeyed. If 
her standard be wrong, right it, but obey, and never harden 
or blunt the moral sensibilities, by neglecting or silencing her 
warming or her convicting voice. ` 

The best way to excite and-enlarge it in children, is to de, 
justgto them.. Every faculty in-one, excites the corresponding 
facuity in another, as already explained. Dealing justly and 
traly with them, will make them also jast and true, but vio- 
lating their consciences by doing what they think wrong, en- 
courages them to do wrong also. Children often think they 
are right, when we think them wrong, and punish them ac- 
cordingly. This weakens their sense of right, and paves the 
way for their committing the errors or abuses npon others 
which they think we are committing upon them. First con- 
vince them that they are wrong, before punishment i is admin- 
istered. 

If this organ be small in your own head, to cultivate it, just 
remember that its deficiency incapacitates you for seeing your 
own faults, and that Self-Esteem, if larger than Conscientious- 
ness, will always throw the mantle of charity over your faults, 
orput them in a bag behind you. Remembering this, will 
enable you, in some measure, to correct it. The fact that you 
do not feel guilty, is no sign that you arr not, for-the smafler 
this faculty, the less it condemns, and yet other things i 
equal, the more immoral you ate. 

It is supposed to be divided, one portion havin reference to 
our duties to our fellow men, and the other, to God and re- 
ligion. Combined with Causality, it reasons upon what is 
right and just; or on man’s moral duties and relations to 
his fellow men and his Maker; with Firmness, it adheres. to 
what is right because it is. right, and gives moral decision ; 
and if large Combativeness be added, it urges on the cause 
of. truth and justice with great boldness and vigor; and gives 
moral courage, defence of right, truth, the oppressed, &ic. 
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HOPE. 
u Man never is, but always To a3, blessed,” 


Anticipation ; expectation of success and happiness ; cheer- 
fulness ; disposition te magnify advantages, and to un- 
derrate or overlook obstacles ; contemplating the brighter 
shades of the future Abuses—a visionary, chimerial, 
disposition. 

AparraTion.—Man feeds on hope. The future is before 
him, with its storehouses of good and ill. He desires the for- 
mer, but wishes to escape the latter. With this organ, he not 
only desires things, but expects to obtain them, and this ex- 
pectation spurs him on to greatly increased efforts to attain 
his ends. Without Hope, but with all his intensity of desire, 
he would long for objects, but put forth little effort to obtain 
them, because he would not expect to succeed. Vivid hope 
contributes more to vigorous effort, and this to success, than 
almost any other faculty. Yet this success often induces wild 
speculation, attempts more than can be accomplished, and 
loses all in the failure. 


The due regulation of this feeulty, is all important; for then 
it pours a continual tide of pleasure into the sout by enjoying 
the anticipation of things, and also gently stimulates effort 
and sweetens toil, by the expectation that fall fruition will 
soon crown these labors. In children, this organ is usually, I 
think I may say always, large, and forms an important ingre- 
dient in their happiness. Suocess in business, also encourages 
it, but repeated and continued disappointments often crush 
the spirits, annihilate all hope, sadden the heart, relax effort, 
and exert a withering, blasting influence over the whole soul. 
Those only who have experienced the palsying effect of “hope 
deferred,” crushing their spirits beneath the weight of disap- 
pointment, can imagine its influence over the whole man, 
mental and physical. External ciroumstances, by elevating 
and depressing hope, not only impair and diminish appetite, 
respiration, circulation, &c., but angment the power and energy 
of the intellect, or weaken and enfeeble the mind. Hence, 
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Hope should never be allowed to flag. Gloomy forebodings 
and despondency, should never be indulged, but should be 
dismissed at once. To dismiss them, especially when Cau- 
tiousness is larger than Hope; remember that these gloomy 
apprehensions are caused, not by the unfavorable aspect of 
your circumstances, but by your small Hope. If that were 
larger, the same prospects would appear to you in a very dif- 
ferent light. I pity the desponding heart; yet none need des- 
pond. If they cannot obtain all they wish, let them be con- 
tent with what they have, and borrow no trouble about the 
fature. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” If this 
organ be too large, and therefore liable to lead you into the 
opposite extreme of visionary schemes, remember that your 
splendid prospects are caused by the magnifying influence of 
Hope, and dock off half or two-thirds from what you really 
expect to obtain, and try the remainder, which you may fairly 
expect to obtain. Guard against both the excess and the ab- 
sence of Hope. Thousands are slaves to either the deficiency 
or the excess of this organ; the former making the worst of 
their fate, and suffering in apprehending evil; the latter pro- 
dacing the wild extravagances of 1836, and resulting in the 
downfall of thousands that ensued. 


MARVELLOUSNESS. 


Faith; belief in a special Divine Providence, and reliance 
upon it for guidance; the leading element of true piety ; 
belief in supernatural existencies and supernatural mani- 
festations ; a realization of the presence of God, and com- 
munion with him; belief in the new, strange, mysterious, 
and remarkable. 

ADAPraTion.—That a spiritual state exists, dnd that spirit- 
ual beings exist in that state, including the Supreme Being, 
has been the almost universal belief of mankind, in all ages 
and conditions; and many men, even of intelligence and true 
mental greatness, believe in forewarnings, dreams, pre-moni- 
tions, second-sights, ghosts, &c. Children, also, require an or- 
gan to enable them to place comfidence in the assertions of 
others, else they could believe nothiag till they had postive 
evidence, which their limited observations and feeble reasoning 
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powers preclude. To this spiritual state of being, and this 
requisition for belief, this faculty is adapted. There are doubt- 
less two organs, one for trusting in Divine Providence, or re- 
signation to the Divine Will, and the other, belief in the won- 
derful and marvellous. The former is located near Venera- 
tion, and the latter, near Ideality. 

‘Those who pride themselves in believing nothing till it is 
demonstrated, will do well to read in Phrenology the exist- 
ence and function of this faculty, and with it the duty, pleas- 
ure, and profit derived from the legitimate exercise of every 
faculty. This should be educated, yet great care should be 
taken lest it degenerate into superstition, Reliance on God, 
and resignation to his will, are consoling, joy-imparting feel- 
ings, calculated to purify the heart and mend the life. This 
organ is usually small in the American head, and hence one 
cause of the prevalence of modern impiety and infidelity. 


VENERATION. 


Worship of a Supreme Being ; adoration of a God; Rev- 
erence for religion and things sacred ; disposition to pray 
and observe religious rites and ceremonies ; devotion. 


Apapration.—That the sentiment of worship of God, is 
calculated, if properly exercised, to benefit mankind by pro- 
moting moral purity and general enjoyment, is self-evident. 
Under the heads of Locality, p. 127, and Destructiveness, p. 
172, the importance of cultivating the religious sentiment, is 
presented. The means of exciting it, are an exercise of the 
devotional feelings by those around, and contemplation on re- 
ligious subjects. Family piety, is the best kind of piety, yet 
it is very scarce. Most pious parents hand over their children 
to the clergy and Sabbath sohool teachers for religious in- 
struction. As well hand them over to an ignoramus for in- 
struction or to a simpleton for advice ; for clergymen are aw- 
fully slack as regards the cultivation of true piety among their 
people.. Preaching is too much of a /rade, and too little of a 
permanent offspring of the heart, and Sabbath school teachers 
teach creeds, sectarian dogmas, and particular doctrines, which 
seldom reach the heart, more than they excite Veneration. Re- 
lying on clergymen and Sabbath sehool teachers to cultivate 
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the religious sentiment in children, is relying,on a broken reed, 
and will curse your children. . Not that í would abolish or am 
opposed to either, but they see the child but once in the week, . 
aad then but an hour, and under circumstances little calculat- 
ed to excite devotion. Veneration requires habitual exercise 
in children—should be permanently stimulated, and that by 
the every-day conduct and conversation of parents. They 
have every opportunity so excite this sentiment, and should 
have the disposition. . 

Let me be understood.to give emphasis to the remark, that 
the cultivation of Veneration should be habitual. Too many 
rely on some sudden operation of religious influence, and 
when that occurs, they think the end is obtained. Far from 
it. A meteor that bursts suddenly upon our sight, as suddenly 
vanishes. Jonah‘s-gourd that came up in a night, disappeared 
ig a might. Throughout all nature, whatever springs up sud- 
deniy, disappears as suddenly, but whatever matures slowly, 
lasts proportiohably long. So-also in the world of mind, The 
scholar who shoots forward in study with wonderful speed, 
leaves little trace behind, but the toiling, plodding student re- 
tains the knowledge acquired. So emotions kindled suddenly 
vanish suddenly, but those of slow growth, remain. This 
constitutional law of mind, should be kept in view in con-. 
ducting the religious education of children. — 

This.organ is small in infants, and hence, less haste need be 
made to secure the conversion almost of infants, than often is 
made. If proper attention be paid to the laws of life and 
health, there is no great danger of their dying before they 
are old enotgh to be converted. 

If space permitted, some remarks on family and social 
prayer, as a means of exciting this orgay in children, would be 
in place. Forming in children an attachment to family de- 

votion, will exert a mast beneficial influence on children, first, 
in the advantages derived from the feelings themselves, and 
secondly, from the restraints they afford on vice. 

Veneration is found to.be divided, the farepart exercising 
the feeling of worship of God, and the latter, respect for men, 
and attachment to the anciens and sacred. It is emphatically 
the conservative faculty, and-avoids sudden changes and radi- 
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calism. Abuses shoudd be reformed, yet should not be too 
ly sudden. The respectful or conservative part of Veneration, 
is small in most children, and indeed in the American head, 
being probably a natural consequence of our republican insti- 
tutions, or rather mob-publican conduct. That our republic is 
abused till it produces lawlessness and an utter want of re- 
spect for age and virtue, is a matter of general observation. 
Our children are proverbably saucy, and our young people 
notoriously wanting in a deferential, respectful feeling and 
manner towards age and talent. Let this feeling of respect 
be assiduously cultivated in our youth, or lawlessness, impu- 
dence, and general disorder, will be the result. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


Benignity; humanity; kindness; sympathy for those in 
distress ; willingness ta make personal sacrifices to make 
others happy; an accommodating, neighborly spirit ; 
generosity. Probably two organs, the lower portion giving 
active kindness, and the upper, sympathy. 
ADAPTATION.—Man is a sentient being, capable of enjoying 

and suffering, and of promoting the happiness of his fellow 

men. If man were incapable of experiencing pain, or if he 
were isolated, so that he could not communicate with his fel- 
low men or relieve their sufferings, this organ would be out of 
place. Instead of this, not only is he capable of enjoying and 
suffering himself, but he can cause others to enjoy and suf- 
ffer, and this organ is adapted to this capability of promoting 
the enjoyment and alleviating the sufferings of his felow men. 
This organ does not appear in infants, but begins to be de- 
veloped at about two years old, when it augments very rapid- 
ly so that, within a year from its first appearance, it becomes 
one of the largest organs in the head. The reason is obvious. 
If it were developed before two years of age, it could be of 
no manner of service; for, infants cannot do any good to 
others; but a little before the age of two, they begin to walk, 
and can get little things for those older; so that nature re- 
tards the development of this organ till its faculty can have 
scope for exercise. Its development in infants, would only 
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exhaust the energies of the system, without producing any 
good results. 

The importance of properly cultivating this organ, is too 
apparent to require comment, first beeause of the numberless 
little favors kind children can confer on those around them, 
by bringing and doing things requested, which their activity 
naturally predisposest hem to do, and secondly, because pleas- 
antness and good-nature, or the benign manifestations of warm, 
gushing Benevolence, as they beam forth from ever feature of 
the face and action of the child, and shine sweetly from the 
eyes and every accent, not only make the child itself happy, 
but shed a continual beam of pleasure on all who behold this 
amiableness, and unaffected goodness. A kind citizen is a 
blessing to all around him, a hard-hearted, selfish man, is a 
curse to ail within the sphere of his influence. 

Various simple, yet efficient expedients may be adepted to 
excite and increase this organ, among the most efficient of 
which is, kindness to them. Let the general tenor of your 
conduct towards any child, however bad, be kind, and evince 
an interest in their welfare, as well as a disposition to gratify 
them whenever it is proper to do so, and Phrenology for it, 
that child will be kind in return. Benevolence as naturally 
kindles Benevolence, as fire kindles fire, and then every re- 
newed act of kindness adds fuel to the fire of reciprocal good 
feeling. 

Another means, will be found in encouraging liberality in 

them, and taking pains that their liberality always brings a 
re-supply. Thus; give John an apple, and encourage him to 
give half to Charles. If he do so, give one to Charles the 
next day, and encourage him to return the favor. If either of 
them do it, take pains to show them first, that they lose no- 
thing, and in return they gain all the pleasure offered by the 
gift. If they refuse to give, show them how little real pleas- 
ure there is in selfishness. Give them also a full supply, so 
that they may have somewhat more than they want. Show 
no stint, no grudging towards them, and they will show the 
same generous spirit towards others. 

It should be added that, in the community at large, there is 
too little charity, and especially too little public spirit. Let 
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beautiful parks be errected for the common good. Let ex- 
tensive fruit trees be planted by the wayside for the poor and 
needy. Let there be less of that all-grasping love of riches, 
which amasses immense wealth in the hands of the few, and 
leaves the poor so very poor, destitute of even the necessaries 
of life. Too many things are now bought and sold, which 
shold be public property. Were it possible, the very air we 
breathe, would be bottled up and sold by stint to the highest 
bidder. Earth, that common inheritance or birthright of all 
the children of God, is now bought and sold, as if its tittle 
could be vested in a man-made government. Every being 
borne, has an original right, derived from his being a mem- 
ber of the human family, and having those wants which can 
be supplied only by mother earth, to the use (not ownership) 
of either his proportion,or of what is indispensable to the 
supply of his continually returning wants. This putting a 
hundred thousand acres of land in your pocket, in the form of 
a deed, is an outrage on the unalienable rights of man, and a 
curse to the wicked holder—robber rather, for he thereby robs 
others of their just rights, As well fence off air into parcels, 
and buy and deed z# also. A spring of earth’s chrystal font, 
is not yours, because it bubbles up on land which you have 
bought of Improvements on land may be bought 
and sold, but not the land stseff. The “squatters” at the 
west, are right. Their claim is from God ; they will succeed. 
No one has a right to crowd another off of land already im- 
proved ; but land in a state of nature, belongs to the children 
of nature in common. Itcannot he bought of the wild in- 
dian, for it is not his to sell—nor of Government, for Govern- 
ment cannot buy it of God, nor rightfully keep it from his 
creatures, These views, radical as they are, and so utterly at 
variance with the customs and opinions of society, are pretty 
plainly confirmed by the disasters which have attended the 
purchase of westernland for speculation. To buy for occupa- 
tion, is right; to buy in order to make money by raising the 
price, and making the poor pay a high price for the natural 
privilege of diving on it, is abominable. Buying the privilege 
of ving, is not more absurd, in itself considered. This buy- 
ing land in order to speculate, is a violation of the laws of uor 
being, and this violation induces a penalty, and that penalty 
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has fallen severely on speculators on western lands. How 
many thousands, have been ruined as to property thereby! 
and they ought tobe. i 
I maintain that there should be many more things in com- 
mon than there now is—that large amounts of pleasure 
grounds and grounds for raising produce of all kinds, should 
be common property, made, owned, and enjoyed by all who 
chose to take a part in it; that our poor should be thus sup- 
ported—that those who have means, should say to the poor 
mendicant, come, brother, take an acre of this land, and raise 
potatoes or beans as you like for next winter, and not get your 
living in this miserable way. Help the poor to help themselves. 
A course similar to this would banish poverty and wretched- 
ness, and with them most of the crimes now involving the en- 
ormous expence of our prisons, courts, lawyers, &e. Poverty 
prompts men to commit many of these crimes, and a gener- 
ous public feeling in favor of all mankind, a generous supply 
of the common wants of our nature at the hand of the public, 
would both remove the cause, and kil] the disposition to steal, 
lie, rob, murder, &e. Kindness will subdue the vicious pro- 
pensities of the most hardened criminal. The selfishness of 
society, causes much of the viciowsness of society, and then 
this viciousness is laid at the foot of original sin. 


Above all things, this enlarged kindness is the duty and 
privilege of their Christianity ; but do professors Jive up to 
this law of their Lord and master who “went about doing 
good.” They, of all others, should not go about with these 
gold speculators, riding in their splendid carriages, living in 
palaces, furnished after the manner of princes, and then beg- 
ging money to spread the gospel among the heathen. Away 
with your proud Christianity (?) your aristocratical Christi- 
anity, your [-am-better-than-thou—because-I-am-rich-Chris- 
tianity ; your money-making and money-hoarding or miserly 
Christianty. As well talk about hot ice, or cold fire, or hon- 
est rascality, as talk about rich Christians, fashionably dress 
ed Christians, or Christians who'de not spend their. all, their 
time, property, energies, LIFE in doing geod, and in the ex- 
ercise of the sentiments. What now passes for religion, is 
no more the Christianity of Jesus Christ and his apostles than 
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it is the religion of Satan, nor half so much ; for, this is the 
religion of the propensities, that, the religion of the moral 
sentiments. On the day of Pentecost, they “had all things 
common,” and “went from house to house breaking bread and 
giving alms,’’ but now, “if you get over into my orchard to 
get a few apples or peaches to eat, I’ll set my dog on you, or 
send you to prison, you huugry rascali’’—that is, you are a 
rascall because you are hungry. Ido maintain that lining our 
highways with fruit trees, so that the poor could pick, and lay 
up, and even sell, besides being shades and ormaments to the 
traveller, would empty our poor-houses, jails, and prisons. 
Man does not know how to live. 

Phrenology is strongly in favor of publie works, and of asso- 
ciations having all things in common, else, why its organs of 
Benevolence and Adhesiveness, But we have not time now 
‘to follow out these principles. 

It should be added, that the Ailing of animals, is directly 
calculated to sear and weaken this faculty ; and should there- 
fore rarely take place. Were flesh diet productive of no other 
evil consequences than lowering down and hardening Benev- 
olence, that alone should forever annilate so barbarous a prac- 
tice.* Destructiveness should seldom be allowed to conflict 
with Benevolence. The cruelties practiced upon our animals 
that are slaughtered for the meat market, are heart-sickening, 
and incredible. See the poor calves, sheep, &c., tumbled to- 
gether into the smallest possible space ; their limbs tied; unfed, 
bellowing continually, and in a most piteous tone, their 
eyes rolled up in agony, taken to the slaughter-house and 
whipped, or rather pelted by the hour with a most torturing 
instrument, and then strung up by the hind legs, a vein open 
ed, and they dying by inches from the gradual loss of blood, 
the unnatural suspension, and the cruel pelting—and all to 
make their meat white and tender. A friend of the author, 
who lived near one of those places of torment, blood, and 
stench, had his Benevolence, naturally very large, wrought up 

* A young lady ef high moral feolings end predominant Benevo- 
lence, seeing a calf led to the slaughter, urged and plead with ber father 
to purchase itand spare its life, He did so. Shenever allows herself 
te eas anything that has ever had life in it, and this is right. 
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to its highest pitch of action, by the horrid groans and piteous 
exclamations of these dying animals, and was compelled to 
hear the blows with which they were beaten. At last he 
went to him and remonstrated. This produced no effect, 
He went again and ¢hreatened him, telling him that if he 
beard another groan from dying animals, he would make Aim 
roan, and in so positive a manner that the cruelties were 
sbandoned. To kill animals outright, is horrible, but words 
are inadequate to express the enormity of this refined cruelty 

w generally practiced upon helpless dumb beasts by these 
murderers of the brute creation.” Look at the hideous and in- 
ieseribably painful expression lefton the headsof calves, sheep, 
logs, &c., that we see in market, or sce tumbled into a cart for 
the glue manufacturer. 

Another barbarous practice against which Phrenology loud- 
ly exclaims, is shooting birds. This is, if possible, still worse, 
especially when the little warblers are of no service after 

eing killed. To kill them suddenly by a shot, is not particu- 
larly barbarous, because ‘they suffer little, only lose the 
pleasures of living; but to kill them from the love of killing, 
must harden the heart and sear Benevolence beyond measure. 
Its finfluence on the cruel perpetrator, is the main motive I 
urge. Another motive is, do not kill birds of song ; for you 
thereby deprive your fellow men of a great amount of pleas- 
ure derived from listening to their warblings. And then again, 
they feed on worms and insects, and thereby preserve vegeta- 
tion. I doubt not but much of that destruction of wheat og 
late so general and fatal to the wheat crop, would be ree- 
vented by an abundance and variety of birds. In other words, 
take heed to the monitions of Benevolence, and cœnmit no 
cruelties, but scatter happiness in all your path, ard you will 
be the happier, and greatly augment the happin-ss of all con- 
cerned. : 


VOL. v.—14. 
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IMITATION. 


Power of imitating and copying ; of doing what one sees 
> done; mimicry, §c. 

Aparrarion.—If man had no faculty for copying, if each 
member of the human family were obliged to commence the 
world de novo, from the beginning, and without adopting or 
patterning after the improvements and inventions of others, 
society would soon be resolved back into its original elements: 
the improvements and advances of each generation and indi- 
vidual would die with themselves, and man be utterly incapa- 
ble of making any advances in civilization, mechanics, arts, 
science, and general happiness. He could not even talk or 
write, for even in these so common, so indispensable arts, the 
enunciation and forms of letters and words, must be imitated. 
Each must do as all the others do. But with this faculty, the 
inventions of every generation and individual, are copied by all 
the others, and thus, in all machinery, mechanical, mining, 
and other operations, in farming, building, the sciences,and all 
the comforts and conveniencies of life, improvement on im- 
provement has been accumulated till an immense amount of 
mind will be found concentrated in them all. Good writing 
and speaking require its exercise, as also does excellence in 
nearly or quite all the mechanical arts, and in fact in almost 
every thing we say ordo. 

Hence, the importance of cultivating this faculty; yet this 
shotid be done in conjunction with intellect. and the moral 
sentiments, which will lead us to copy only what is of real 
service, aad avoid copying the bad. This organ is always 
large in chidren, and is one great means of their learning to 
do what they<see done, to talk, &c., with such astonishing 
rapicity and factf¢y. This also causes and accounts for their 
learning so much tore rapidly from ecample than precept. 
A single bad example will offset a thousand wholesome pre- 
cepts. The vices of bad children, spread with astonishing 
rapidity, throughout schools and neighborhoods, and most chil- 


dren show a ruling passion for doing and saying what they 
see done and hear said. i 
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Let parents and teachers make the moat of this faculty, and 
set such examples before their children that they will be im- 
proved by copying them, and avoid saying and doing what 
they may not say and do; for copy them they will. Many 
boys swear just as a parrot says “pretty polly,” because they 
hear others swear. 

There are probably two organs of Imitation, the portion next 
to Benevolence producing a disposition to mimic, and the 
lower, next to Constructiveness, giving ability to copy, take 
pattern, and imitate the arts by operating with Constructive- 
ness. 


IDEALITY. 


Good taste; refinement of feeling and manners ; delicacy ; 
sense of propriety ; fancy ; love of polite literature, belles- 
lettres, and a chaste and elegant style; that faculty which 
perceives and admires the beautiful, the rich, the erquisite, 
the sentimental, the perfect, and the fine arts generally ; 
which gives impassioned ecstacy and rapture of feeling, 
elegance and beauty of.style, and inspiration to poetry 
and oratory. It sofiens down the rougher features. of 
man’s nalure, ang creates a desire for improvement and 
perfection. ; o. 
ADAPTATION.—Àll nature is full of beauty and perfection. 

All the creations of infinite Wisdom, besides heing so useful, 

and so perfectly adapted to the end they serve, are encircled ja 

a halo of glory and loveliness, “The lilly of the field,’” not 

only bears seed, each after its kind, but there is a beauty, an 

exquisiteness, a perfection, a charm of construction, color, &c., 

which instinctively excitesand delights Ideality. Whatpleasure 

is greater than that of contemplating the beauties of creation, 
strewed thick around us, and studding our path wherever we 
go? Beautiful lawns, meandering streams, extended valleys 
skirted with hills, beautiful birds decked wich golden plumage, 
moving with infinite ease and grace, beautiful animals, splen- 

did female faces and forms, captivating and charming in every 

accent and motion, refined, pure-minded, accomplished, and 

superbly elegant in all they say and do; young ‘men, hand. 
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some in looks and: prepossessing in address, beautiful paint- 
_ings, highly wrought poetry, all charm, delight, purify and ele- 
vate the soul, making earth a paradise and man happy. 

This organ also refines the manners and expressions, and 
chastens and purifies all the mental manifestations, and thus 
contributes greatly to virtue. Inever saw a culprit with this 
organ large. The inmates of our prisons to a man, have this 
organ small. It purifies the animal feelings from dross, con- 
verts gross animal passion into virtuous love; softens down 
the rougher characteristics of ournature, and every way aug- 
ments the virtue and happiness of mankind. 


Let this organ be cultivated in children especially. Let them 
be encouraged to observe and admire natural beauty, in pre- 
ference to the beauties of art. Few things chasten the grosser 
manifestations of the passions or elevate the soul, more than 
the study of the worksof nature. Nature, how perfect, how 
beautiful, how exquisite throughout! And yet her beauties 
are comparatively a sealed book to most of her children, be- 
cause they have no eyes to read, no time to contemplate them. 


To enlarge this organ in yourself, cultivate an observation 
and admiration of the beautiful and perfect in nature and art, 
the fomer especially. Cultivate flowers, and take frequent op- 
portunities to observe and admire them. As you mount an 
eminence, stop and cast an admiring eye abroad upon the sur- 
rounding scenery, or pluck the pretty flower that grows be- 
neath your feet, or let your eye rest on the gorgeous rainbow, 
or rise in the morning to contemplate aurora’s beauties, or take 
a walk when the setting sun is casting his last rays upon de- 
lighted earth, skirting the western sky with its golden rays, 
and casting a mellow richness over earth and its beauties, or 
cultivate the acquaintance of those who are refined and agree- 
able in expression or conduct, and avoid the company of the 
coarse and vulgar; admire beautiful forms, both animal and 
human, and especially cultivate the society of virtuous and re- 
fined women, for the exercise of this faculty in them, will ex- 
cite it in all who are in their company; and this organ is usu- 
ally much larger in woman than inman. Read books the style 
of which is finished and the sentiments elevated, (works of 
fiction are far from being calculated to cultivate this sentiment, 
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bat often contain allusions most objectionable, and create a. 
wild, erratic, extravagant fancy rather than a. true, refined 
taste,) cultivate personal neatness and elegance of manner and 
expression, and take advantage of that inexhaustable store- 
house of beauty with which nature every where abounds. 


A chapter in my own history. Brought up, as I have al- 
ready remarked, in the back woods, and with little to cultivate 
this faculty, this organ became deficient in my own head. T 
was not aware of this deficiency, till Phrenology showed 
how thin my head was in this region. Immediately, I set 
about its cultivation; and to effect this end, when my profes- 
sion required me to travel, E took every opportunity to mount 
the drivers seat on the stage, or walk the deck of the steam- 
boat, that conveyed me from place to place, in order to behold 
and admire the ever varying scenery that presente/ itself, and 
those beauties which every where met and delighted the eye. 
loften wander on the hills or on the shore of a lake or bay, 
and employ other similar means of exciting this faculty. To 
what extent this faculty has been improved, I leave to the 
jedgmeént of those who heard and can compare my style of 
lecturing and writing ten years ago with my style now.” 
More time to perfect my productions, (and nothing do I desire 


r * In one important respect, that of writing, the comparison is unfor- 

tunate, because then I published but little and took more pains. Every 

page of the Journal has been written under circumstances most unfa- 

vorable—either between eleven o'clock at night and daylight, after the 

exhausting lectures and labors ef the day, or else in my office, subject 

to continual interruptions, and without any time for re-writing and hardly 

foe revision. If any ere disposed to find fault with this course, I reply, 

that unless J myself continue the Journal, no other person will, and I 

have done the best J possibly could do. It must have died, or been 

conducted as it has been. ‘Unaided and alone,” I have been editor, 

publisher, supporter, and “all hands ;’? and am likely to be, besides 

my rprofessional duties as a practical Phrenologist. Ezamining 

heads is my profersion—editiag the Journal, ise work of supereroga- 

fion—a burden additional; yet, after all, in scientific productions, far. 
mere attention should be paid to‘sudjeet. master than fo the ornaments’ 
aad graces of style merely: . The blending of the two may: be advisa-- 
ble, yet, if dither predopainates, it should: be the snteliecmuat =e phi- 

losophieal predomisatjmg, dyer the ornamental. =. : 
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more,) will doubtless show a decided improvement in the man- 
ifestation of the organ of Ideality; yet I am still free to 
confess its deficiency. 

There are doubtless several species of this organ, adapted to 
different kinds of beauty, but the above analysis of this group 
or cluster of organs, will enable the reader to understand the 
principle which he can apply as universally as he pleases to 
the cultivation of every kind of Ideality. 


SUBLIMITY. 


Conception of the grand, awful, and endless ; sublime emo- 
tions excited by contemplating the wild, grand, vast, ro~ 
mantic, mugnificent, towering, sublime, and splendid in 
nature and art, such as the dashing, roaring, foaming cata- 
tacts, towering mountains, flashes of lightning, loud peals 
of thunder, the commotions of the elements, the starry can- 
opy of heaven, &c. 


Apaprarion.—Ideality is adapted te the deautiful lawn and 
the cloudless sky, Sublimity, to the dark rolling clouds rent 
with lightning and echoing with startling thunder, and the 
rocky mountain peak, hiding its head in the clouds of heaven, 
and standing alone and sublimely, a monument of Almighty 
power. The above analysis of the organ will show what is 
calculated to excite and enlarge it. i 


MIRTHFULNESS. 


Wit ; perception of the absurd and ludicrous ; disposition 
and ability to joke, make fun, and ridicule ; humor ; pleas- 
antry ; facetiousness ; intuitive perception of, and dìs- 
position to laugh at, that which is improper, ili-timed, out 

„of place, unbecoming, &c. l 


ADAPTATION.—“ Laugh and grow fut,” implies that there 
are things to be Jaughed at, and that it does good to laugh at 
them. Some things are absurd and ridiculous in their very 
nature, and strike the mind as preposterous. The action of 
any organ is ridiculous when not exerted upon its legitémate 
object. Thus, Philoprogenitiveness is adapted to children, ang 
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hence carressing them, is its natural function, but an old maid, 
fondling a lap dog ora cat, excites Mirthfulness because she is 
not exercising this organ upon its legitimate object. Com- 
bativeness fiighting a man of straw, Cautiousness fearing an 
unloaded gun, Destructiveness venting itself upon stones or 
sticks- which may have occasioned pain, are persersions of 
these respective faculties, and therefore ridiculous in them- 
selves. 

There are probably two organs of Mirthfulness, the outer 
one, towards Ideality, creating the disposition to /augh merely, 
and the inner one towards Causality, aiding this organ in as- 
eertaining what is true by detecting what is absurd and ridicu- 
lous; for, what is absurd, cannot of course be true. This 
portion, in conjunction with Causality, detects errors by 
ridiculing the opponent’s positions—a favorite method of ar- 
guing adopted by many. 

This organ is usually large in children, and hence the merry 
laugh bursting forth so often and so heartily from them while 
at play. Let it be cultivated. Let mothers often laugh and 
play with childrén, for few things contribute more to either 
their health or enjoyment. I have no opinion of gloomy 
melancholy; it drags down the spirits, causes the animal and 
mental energies to fag, and weakens the wholé man. Let 
lively, cheerful conversation be cultivated, especially around 
the family hearth and in the social party, and let all give birth. 
to whatever will amuse those around us, And if sound sense 
ean be combined with. it, if philosophy and rich ideas ean be 
expressed in a laughable manner, all the better. This doc- 
trine of indulging fun, is at variance with the pious but erro- 
neous notion of many well-meaning but misguided religion- 
ists, who think a long face is aeveptable to God, and light cone: 
fersation, offensive. If this had been the ‘case, he certainly: 
would not have implanted this laughing faculty in the breast: 
of man; and the fact that he Aas thus placed it, is proof posi- 

tive that it is our duty, as it cortanily i is our pleasurs,to exer-' 
cise it habitually. - 
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CONCENTRATIVENESS. 


Unity and continuity of thought and feeling ; application ; 
ability and disposition to attend to one, and but one, thing 
at a time, and io complete that before turning to another. 


AparratTion.—Many of the operations of life, and especial- 
ly the acquisition of knowledge, require the continued, united, 
and patient application of the faculties to one thing at a time. 
Firmness gives continuity as regards the general plans, 
opinions, &c., of life, while this organ is adapted to the minor 
operations of the mind for the time being. Without Concen- 
trativeness, the mental operations would be-extremely imper- 
fect, wanting in thoroughness, and too vapid and flashy. Ite 
absence may be advisable in some kinds of business, as in 
the mercantile, where so many’'little things are to be done, so 
Inany customers waited upon ina short time, and so much 
versatility of talent required. ai oe 


The whole east and character of the American people, 
evinces the almost total deficiency of this faculty in character, 
and accordingly, in ninety-nine in every hundred of the heads 
I examine, its organ i» smali.  'Phe crror lies in our defective 

- system of education~-especially in our crowding s0 many 
studies upon the attention of children and youth in a day. In 
our common schools, a few minutes are devoted to reading, a: 
few minutes to spelling, a few more to writing, a few mofe to 
arithmetic, &e., &., all in half a duy. By the time Concen- 
trativeness brings the organs required in a given study, te 
bear upon it, so that it begins to. do them good, the mind is 
taken off, and the attention directed to another study. This 
ig wrong. When the mind becomes engaged ina particula 
study or train of thought, it should be allowed to remain fixed 
without interruptions, until fatigue is indueed. And Iam of 
the opinion that not more than one or two studies or subjects 
should be thrust upon the mind in a day. I incline-to the 
opinion that a single study at a time should be ¢he study, and 
the others, recreations merely. Make thorough work of one 
study, and then of another. The Germans devote a life-time 
to a single study, and in them, this organ is ususually large. 


ANALYSIS AND CULTIVATION OF COMVENVRATIVEN ESS. SES 


It is much larger in the English and Scotch than ia the 
Americans; and is not generally: Saveapes in the French 
head. 

The means of cultiyating this organ may in part be drawn 
from the preceding remarks. Fix the mind, and letit remain 
fixed, on one single subject, fora long time, and aveid inter- 
ruption and transition. The wedvers in our factories usually 
have this faculty large, because their whole atténtion is re- 
quired to one and the same thing, hour after hour aud ay, 
after day. 

The precise function of this factilty i is not generally andat 
stood. It gives continuity, and a patient dwelling on one 
subject, but not intensity or concentration of mind. These 
are imparted by its absence, and an active temperament.’ It 
dilutes, instead of concentrating the mental faculties. With 
this organ small, and an active temperament, the mind acts 
with energy and rapidity, but soon despatches one Subject, and 
passes to another, and then to a third. 


THE SOCIAL FACULTIES. 


In the author’s. work on Matrimony, published in connec- 
tion with vol. iv. of the Journal, these organs will be found 
fully analyzed, so that their analysis here would only be a,re- 
petition. A few words in regard to their cultivation, must 
therefore suffice. The relations between parents and their 
children should be of the most friendly character, and nothing 
should be allowed to interrupt or lacerate it. Meake tham con- 
fidents, and induce them to, disclose freely all thet troubles. or 
delights them: Parents and children should be separated as. 
little as pessidle,. and.a perfest- understanding should be had 
between them. Let parents never assume any appearance. of 
austerity or distance, but let tham do all they can to cultivate 
good feeling hosween. them and their childrea, and between 
children and children... Let :famities be. separated bat little, 
Special cara should. alee be taken to ehoose their associates, 
for they exett.3, po weslul iafuence inthe formation of char- 
acter. Assotigtes they: should. kave ;. for, without them, not 
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only will one powerful faculty lie dormant, but all the advan- 
tages to be derived from society, be lost; yet better have ne 
associates, than those at all objectionable. We should all love 
our friends, and as often as may be, relax from the more se- 
vere duties of life, to indulge it. But let no formality,—no 
etiquette, mar this friendship. True friendship disdains all 
the trammels and false pretences of fashionable life, and un- 
bosoms the heart cordially and freely, pouring forth the full 
tide of friendly feeling without any barrier, any reserve. The 
mere recreation afforded by friendship is invaluable, espe- 
cially to an intellectual man, as a means of health, and to aug- 
ment his talents. 

Philoprogenitiveness can be cultivated by playing with chil- 
dren, and indulging it in witnessing their innocent gambols, 
&c. The elder children can cultivate it by taking care of the 
younger, and the younger by loving dolls, pets and toys re- 
presenting various animals. Inhabitiveness can be cultivated 
by having a home, staying much at home, and improving that 
home by setting out fruit trees and shrubbery, multiplying 
conveniences about it, and indulging a Zove of home as your 
home. Moving often, by tearing us away from the place 
which has become endeared to us, interrupts and pains this 
faculty, and thus hardens, sears, and enfeebles it. Children 
should, if possible, be brought up in one house, and home 
should be rendered as delightful a place to them as pos- 
sible. 

Remarks on the cultivation, regulation, and méans of re- 
straining Amativeness, belong properly to this work, butmight 
by some be deemed improper. Still, a false delicacy in the 
public taste, would by no means prevent the author from im- 
parting some most valuable and much-needed information on 
this important point, were it not that he contemplates entering 
somewhat more fully into this subject, than he could here, in 


a separate essay, to be published in a pamphlet form, (proba- 
bly in the fall,) showing what the true function and legiti- ` 
mate exercise of this faculty are and at the same time expos- . = 


ing the evils of its perversion, and the means of governing and _ 
reducing its excessive and perverted action, including some. 


valuable hints to the married, and being a kind of supple- ` 


ment to his works on matrimony and hereditary descent. 


pe 
My 
thy 


PHE TALENTS GIVEN BY DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS, 2835 


THE COMBINATIONS REQUISITE FOR PARTICULAR OCCUPATIONS.’ 


The prospectus of this work promised a chapier on the de-. 
velopments requisite for particular occupationsand professions. , 
Space is left to give a few only, as samples.of others. 


A Tracter, requires an active temperament, to impart life,’ 
vivacity, and quiekness of mind, so that he can excite ang- 
draw out the minds of his pupils; large perceptive organs, es- 
pecially the middle or literary range, p. 66, to give abundance ' 
of facts, to enable him to pours continual stream of informa- 
tion into the minds of children; large Language to enable’ 
him to speak freely and well; large Philoprogenitiveness, to’ 
make him fond of children, and enable him to ingratiate him- 
self into their affections ; large Benevolence, to impart real: 
goodness, to make him-seek their happiness; large Firmness 
and full, but not large, Self-Esteem, to enable him to act a dig-: 
nified part, and prevent his being a boy among boys; only 
average or full Combativeness, lest he try to flog learning or, 
goodness into them; large Conscientiousness to enable him to. 
deal justly himself, and cultivate the sentiment of righ¢ and 
truth in them; smaller Concentrativeness, so that he can go 
from one scholar and thing to another in quick succession; 
large Friendship to enable him to get and keep on the right’ 
side of the parents;. good lungs, and a well proportioned head ; 
and especially, large Comparison and Human Nature, the first, 
to enable him to ezplain and expound every thing, and set it 
clearly before them by copiously illustrating every thing, and 
the latter to enable him to adapt himself to the ever varying 
characters and peculiarities af his pupils, &c, 


A Lawres, requires the nervorts or nervous vital tempera- 
ment to give him -intensity of feeling and clearness of intellect ; 
large Eventuality to enable Him’to recall law cases and de-’ 
cisions, and to recollect: all the particulars and items of the’ 
case; large Comparison to enable’ him to put together differ- 
ent parts of the law and evidence, to criticise, créss-question,’ 
ilustrate, and adduce similar decisiotis and cases; large Mirth-. 
falness, to enable him to ridicule and employ the redvetio ad 
absurdum in argament; very large Combattreness, to minke 
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him Zove litigation and foment strife, instead of reconciling the 
parties; large Hope, to make him expect success and promise 
it as certain to his client; small Veneration and Marellous- 
ness, and large Self-Esteem to make him well-nigh impudent, 
and enable him to brow-beat and deny; large Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and Mirthfulness to make him sarcastic, cut- 
ting, and biting in his repartees; large Acquisitiveness and 
Self-Esteem, to make him think As services are very valuable, 
and demand large fees; large Secretiveness and small Consci- 
entiousness to enable him to take up on the wrong side. without 
scruple, and wrong his opponent out of his just dues by some 
quirk of the law, if he possibly can, and to gloss over a bad 
case, tell a smooth white or black lie with a face unchanged ; 
large Language, to give him a limber tongue; large Ideality, 
to enable him to supply the place of facts by ingenious sup- 


positions and a decidedly bad, selfish head, adapted to his 
calling. 


A Crzreyman, (as he should be, not as most clergymen 
usually are,) should have the mental, or motive mental tem- 
perament to give him a decided predominance of mind over 
his physical tendencies, and impart the thorough and sub- 
stantial to all he says and does; a large frontal and coronal 
region, the former to give him intellectual capacity, and the 
latter, to impart moral worth, high moral aims and feelings ; 
elevation of character and blamelessness of conduct; very 
large Benevolence and Conscientiousness to render him truly 
philanthropic and disinterested; and willing to sacrifice per- 
sonal interests upon the altar of human happiness, and to ex- 
cite a strong desire to make men Aappier by making them bet- 
ter ; large Veneration, to make him truly godly and prayer- 
ful, ṣo that he may excite these feelings in those around him ; 
small Secretiveness, so that he may declare the tehole council 
of God without daubing with uptempered morter, or hide the 
truth in round-about expressions; small Acquisitiveness, so 
that he may care little for money, and be unable to drive a 
close bargain, (yet he should have a frugal wife anda generous 
people, so that he may not be embarrassed nor hafrassed by 
pecuniary affairs;) large Adhesiveness, so that he may make 
all who know him Jove bim, and win them, over to the.paths 
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of trath and righteousness; average Combativeness, so that 
he may be mild, yet not tame nor severe, yet not a coward 
morally ; large Philoprogenitiveness to render him interested 
in the moral improvement of children ; full or large Ideality, se 
thathe may not offend by his coarsness, but please with his 
elegance of style and grace and ease of manners and delivery ; 
large Comparison, to render him clear and pointed and to 
enable him to expound and explain, illustrate and clear up 
notty points; make himself fully understood and carry conviction 
to the understandings of all; full Hope tv render him cheer- 
fall; large Language, to enable him to speak with ease and 
perspicuity ; full Coneentrativeness, so that he may impart 
oneness to his discourses, yet not too large, lest he become 
prosy and prolix; and a uniform, well-balanced head to ren- 
der him consistent in conduct, aud correct:in judgment, and 
excite the better feelings in those that come within the sphere 
of his influence. 


A Pxysician requires a strong, robust temperament, so that 
he can endure hardship, fatigue, and want of sleep and food, 
and stand all weathers and immense labor; large Perceptive 
organs, so that he may study and apply anatomy, physiology, 
chymistry, and botany with skill and success; large Benevo- 
lence, so that he may really desire to alleviate suffering; full 
or large Destructiveness, lest he shrink from inflicting the pain 
requisite to cure, amputate, or cut into the live flesh; large 
Constructiveness, to give him skill in the surgical part of his 
business; large Amativeness to render him a favorite among 
the women, (and physicians are generally well supplied with 
this commodity;) large Philoprogenitiveness, so that he may 
get on the right side of the children; large Combativeness, to 
render him resolute and prompt; large Cautiousness to render 
him judicious and safe ; and a a large head to give him power 
of mind. 

A MERCHANT, ME a light, sprightly, active body, so 
that he may move easily and rapidly, and be anything but in- 
dolent; large Acquisitiveness, to. render him fond of making 
money, bargaining, buying, selling, and handling money; 
large Hope, to make him sanguine of success and dispose him 
to speculate, and buy largely, but not too large Hope lest he 


a 
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buy more than he can pay for and so break ; large Cautions- 
‘ness to render him careful and provident; large or very large 
perceptive organs to enable him to judge correctly of the quali- 
„ties of goods, and large Ideality added, to enable him to judge 
correctly in matters of taste; large Approbativeness and less 
Self-Esteem, to render him polite, affable, courteous, and 
familiar; Small Concentrativeness to enable him to attend cor- 
rectly to a great multiplicity of business in a short time; with- 
out being confused ; large Adhesiveness, so that he may make 
friends of his customers, and thus keep them full Construc- 
tiveness so that he can use his hands tolerably well in packing, 
unpacking, wrapping up, fixing up things about the store, &.; 
full or large Secretiveness so that he may. throw out some false 
colors, put the best side of his goods out, and keep many 
things in his business to himself; Conscientiousness variable; 
large in some merchants so that they may deal fairly, charge 
only moderate profits, and have but one price, and small in 
others, so that they may set high prices, and fall, describe poor 
articles as good, and fair as superfine, and make money fast 
for a little while, only to drive away all custom and break. 


Mecuantics, require large Constructiveness and Imitation, 
to enable them to use their hands and tools with dexterity, 
and take pattern, orjmiake like something else; and other ot- 
gans varying, according to the kind of mechanical businessin 
which they engage. Thus: A Builder, whether of ships, 
boats, houses, waggons, sleighs, &c., &c., requires the Motive 
Vital Temperament, which gives both strength and endur- 
ance, and a love of physical labor, to enable him to impart 
strength to his works; large perceptive organs to enable him 
to judge accurately of the form, size, proportion, perpendicu- 
larity, position, &c., of parts; large Order to arrange everything 
properly and keep tools and everything in place; large Cal- 
culation to help him compute figures with ease and correctness; 
large Causality, toenable him to plan, adapt means to ends, 
create resources, contrive, make his head save his heels, in- 
vent, enable him to take the advantage of ‘his work, and be- 
gin at the right end, and show him how to do things, and what 
will do what, with a good share-of Firmness to impart perse- 
verence, and full Combativeness and Destructiveness to impart 
the requisite force and enetgy of character. 
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A Farmzz, requires the Motive, or the Motive-Vital or 
Vital-Motive Temperament, to make him fond of worky and 
enable him to endure it; large Constructiveness, to enable 
him to use his farming utensils; large Inhabitiveness, to make 
him love Ais farm, and be contented at home, with some Ap- 
probativeness to make him take some pride in improving and 
adorning it; large Philoprogenitiveness, to make him fond of 
children and of feeding and rearing animals* and improving 
their breed ; large Adhesiveness and Friendship to render him 
neighborly and obliging; a good intellect to give him the mind 
requisite to manage and arrange matters and dispose him to 
improve rainy days and odd spells in study; large Acquisi- 
tiveness to make him frugal, industrious, and thrifty; large 
Order to keep all his things in their places;t and a good de- 
velopment of the perceptive faculties so that he can judge 
accurately of land, crops, and the value and uses of things. 

The developments requisite for a good farmer, do not differ 
essentially from those requisite for the mechanic of the heavier 
kinds of business. 

The lighter kinds of mechanical business, such as'a gold- 
smith, tailor, engraver, artist, &c., require the nervous tem- 
perament, to give lightness and ease of action, and much the 
same developments as the mechanic and farmer require, ex- 
cepting that Ideality should be large to give faste, and impart 
a polish to his productions. The Vital-Motive Temperament 
renders persons averse to confinement, dnd gives great action, 
but the nervous indures it better. 

Painters require large Color to enable them to judge of, mix, 
and apply colors, with more or less Ideality in their applica- 
tion. House painters, should have much of the Motive, or 
Vital Temperaments and large Weight to enable them to 
keep the centre of gravity. Portrait painters require the 
Nervous, or Nervous-Motive Temperament, to impart delicacy 


* The lower portion of Philoproġenitiveness gives Konanas for: pet 
nimals, the upper, for one’s own children. . 


+ Mark it when and where you will, the farmer ah has no place 
br things, and nothing in its place, so thet he cm never. find them, 
rill soon fail, because.be will loose so moth time in finding. re 
hat he will fall behind hand in bis work, agd. gẹ to min. |. 
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and refinement of feeling, (I find few artists without a highly 
wrought temperament) large Form, Size, Imitation and Con- 
structiveness, to enable them to copy, draw, and pattern, and 
to transfer the likeness to canvass; large Color and Ideality, 
to give finish, taste, and exquisiteness to the coloring ; large; 
Language, Mirthfulness, and Eventuality to amuse their cus-| 
tomers and give them a pleasant countenance for them to imi- 
tate; large Cautiousness, so that they may make no false 
touches; large Approbativeness to give him ambition, &. 

An Eneinexr requires organs similar to a builder, with 
decidedly large Form, Size, and Calculation, with the Motive- 

Mental Temperament. i 

An Epxror requires a very active, exciteable temperament, 
so that he can excite and interesi his readers, and coor weil; 
large Individuality and Eventuality to enable him to collect and 
whole-sale Facts, news, incidents, phenomena, &c., &c.; large 
Form to enable him to spell correctly and detect errors in the 
proof-sheets; very large Comparison to enable him to illus- 
trate and explain everything; to criticise, pick flaws, show 
up opponents; large Mirthfulness to enable him to make fun 
for his readers, ridicule what the people dislike, &c.; large 
Ideality, to impart good taste; large Language to make him 
fluent, and less Causality, so that he will have more words 
and facts than ideas; (for the mass do not love to read ideas ;) 
large Combativeness, to render him spirited and fond of con- 
flict, and to impart force and energy to what he says, &c. 

A Sraresman, should have the Motive-Mental Tempera- 
ment, to give mind as such; a strong intellect, to enable him 
to see through great public measures and choose the best 
course; a high, narrow head, so as to be disinterested and 
seek the people’s good, not his own, &c. 

This adaptation of organs to particular occupations, might 
be continued to any extent, but these will suffice as samples of 
the others. 

In conclusion, let every reader ponder deeply, and reduce to 
practice, the principles of this work, ascertain his excesses 
and defects, and then assiduously cultivate and habitually ex- 
ercise the organs that are too small, and remove stimulants 
from those that are too large, and thus render himself, his chil- 
dren, and those arognd him the better and the more happy. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND CHARACTER OF JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS; WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE HEAD, THE 
SIZE OF LIFE. i 


Few men of our age, or of any age or nation, are more re- 
markable than our venerable Ex-Piesident, John Quincy 
Adams. Few, if any, stand more conspicuously before the . 
American public, or furnish as palpable and striking a proof 
of the doctrines of Phrenology. His mental and moral cha- 
racteristics are really remarkable,and no less so are his phre- 
nological developments; and tke harmony between the two 
is striking and perfect. Our object in this essay will be, not 
so much to give his history, or show what are his mental and 
moral qualities, as to give his developments; fcr every tyroin 
the land should be conversant with his character and talents. 

In stature he is rather low, stocky, somewhat fleshy, though’ 
not fat, and uot a pound of waste flesh in him; with consid- 
erable breadth of shoulders, and a remarkably firm, solid, 
dense organization. I have never seen an organization of 
equal activity, power, and.endurance, united in any one man. 
His activity is indicated by the sharpness of his nose, and his 
endurance by the fulness of.his cheek, and the general raund- 
ness ef his person. The develapment of his internal exgans.is. 
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really most extraordinary. He is not gross, but evinces a 
length and fulness of the heart, lungs, digestive apparatus, 
and whole internal range of organs, scarcely ever found to 
exist. This gives him that capacity for endurance, for which 
he is so remarkable. Never,sick, and an old man of seventy- 
five, he has all the ardor of feeling and vigor of intellect usually 
found in 2 man of thirty, with a power of enduring mental ia- 
bor altogether unparalleled in our country. He will sit up, 
night after night, for three nights in succession, laboring with 
an energy, vigor, and assiduity, that will exhaust any other 
man in Congress in a single twenty-four hours, and yet appear 
in his seat the next day. No man in Congress comes any 
where near him in preparing reports, searching documents, 
and enduring mental fatigue. Look at his speeches also. How 
full of intellectual acumen, power of argument, and intensity 
of feeling. What he does he does with all his might, and yet 
does not become fatigued. Who now in Congress will speak 
more hours, or with more power, and hold out with even in- 
creasing Vigor, equal to this venerable old man? His step is 
yet elastic, his manner sprightly and lively, without any of the 
slowness or imbecility usually accompanying old age. None 
of his energy, pathos, or brilliancy of intellect, has yet forsa- 
ken him; on the contrary, they seem to iucrease with each re- 
volving year; for some of his recent orations and speeches are 
pronounced superior to all their illustrions predecessors. 

Look, again, at his withering sarcasm and overpowcring in- 
vective. Where on record do we find the biting, scorching 
severity, that this old man so pungently utters, evincing that 
youthful blood still courses through his veins, and that the 
fire of youth still burns unquenched by years. Where is the 
man who is more industrious, who accomplishes more, who 
dispatches more hard intellectual labor, or investigates or 
writes more, than he does? And then, reader, look at his 
check, its fullness and density, all showing unexampled vital. 
vigor.* 


* a Tt will be recollected, that the poles of the internal organs are in 
the cheek—that of the siomach opposite the molar, or stomach, or grin- 
der teeth, of the heart lower down, of the lungs higher up, and of the 
other internal organs in the same section. Accordingly, those whose 
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His head predominates neither in length nor breadth, but is 
fair in both. Its width, however, is considerable, which gives 
him his force of character, and his efficiency of feeling and 
action. Its length gives him those higher moral and philan- 
thropic qualities, which shine so conspicuously in his charac- 
ter; and the two combining, render him most efficient, but 
always in a good cause. 

The portion of his head most developed, is that above and 
behind the ears, marked fig. 13, embracing Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, Approbativeness, and Conscientiousness. This sec- 
tion gives the aspiring, elevating, high, ennobling qualities, 
and renders their possessor emulous to become conspicuous, 
and to enter on a public career, in which these ambitious, 
ruling, aspiring qualities, can find exercise and gratification. 
They also enable their possessor to carry sway, assume the 
lead, take the helm, and exert a commanding influence; but 
the kind of influence is determined by the other faculties.— 
Combined with predominant propensities, they give a dispo- 
sition to become distinguished in animal pleasures; with the 
moral sentiments, the disposition and ability to excel in vir- 
tue, philanthropy, &c. ; with large intellectual organs, in learn- 
ing and talents; and the two latter are the combinations of 
John Quincy Adams. He could hardly fail to become distin- 
guished, and that for intellectual and moral greatness. And 
this is the kind of eminence which this distinguished statesman 
has actually acquired. In this respect, the inference from 
what his character would be, harmouiises perfectly with what 
it actually is. — 

His intellectual organs are also very fully developed. The 
amount of brain forward of the ear, is actually prodigious. 
The ear is set far down and far back, in the head, which indi- 
cates both power and activity in the mental operations. This, 
with his mental temperament, or the sharpness of his organi- 


vital organs are strong and active, will be plump in the face and full in 
the cheek, (as is the case with children and youth before these organs 
have been injured,) while dyspeptics, and those predisposed to con- 
sumption, or confined from fresh air, will be found to be thin, scraw- 
ney, hollow-cheeked, spare-faced, thin-visaged, &c. See No, 2, p, 
51, of this volume. 
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zations, would give superior natural talents, with a quickness, 
clearness, and power of intellect, truly extraordinary. And 
then his head has a due share of width, (not so much, how- 
ever, as appears from the smaller drawing, or the front view), 
which sets this intellect at work, and urges it on to powerful 
action. A better balance between the several classes of or- 
gans, is rarely found. Indeed, all the organs themselves, are 
remarkably harmonious in their development, so that little 
power is wasted, and what there is, is all available. The’ 
importance and utility of this balance of faculties, is little un- 
derstood or appreciated. No other phrenological condition 
imparts proportionable perfection to the character, or happi- 
ness to the subject. I have rarely, if ever, found equal even- 
ness and strength of development, united in the same person : 
and this is one secret of his combined greatness and consis- 
tency. The size of Mr. A.’s organs is as follows: 


Tape Measurements, in inches and tenths : 
Size of the head around sie aac and o 22.5 


From ear to ear [over Firmness . . 15.5 
R i around Individuality  . . . 13.5 

t: ts over Benevolence : š . 14.7 
$y ist around Philoprogenitiveness : : 13. 

Oceiput to ladividuality, over Firmness g . 14. 


Calliper Measurements : 


Individuality to Philoprogenitiveness : : : 7.8 
Opening of the ear to Individuality . . | 5.5 
‘ sy Comparison . . i 5.9 
ies “ Benevolence . : : 63 
t “ Firmness f "E a 6.5 
g “ Self-Esteem i 3 . 6.3 
y i Philoprogenitiveness : s 5. 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness , . : i 6.3 
Cautiousness toCautiousness =. ` : , 5.7 
Sublimity to Sublimity . g . : . 6.3 
Ideality to Ideality . . . . : 6. 
Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness A . 6.1 


* The bust from which this examination is made was cast from life, 
and as Mr. A. had very little hair on his head, it is perfectly accurate. 
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Secial Faculties. 


1, Amativeness, 6 large 21. 
2. Philoprozenitivenees, 6 large B. 
.3. Adhesiveness, 6 large 
4. Inhabitiveness, 6 large 
5. Coacentrativeness, 6 large 
A. Vitativeness, 6 large 25. 
6. Combativeness, 6 larga 26. 
7. Destructiveness, 6 large plus 27. 
8. Alimentiveness, 6 large 28. 
9. Acquisitiveness, 6 large 29. 
10. Secretiveness. 6 large 30. 
11. Cautiousness, 5 full 31. 
12. Approbativeness, 7 very large 32. 
13.. Self-Esteem, 5 full 33. 
14. Firmness, 7 very largė plus 34. 
i5. Conscientiousness, 7 do. 35. 
16. Hope, 6 large 36. 
17. Marvellousness, 2 small- minus 87. 
18. Veneration, 6 large C. 
19. Benevolence. 6 large plus D. 
20. Constructiveness, 6 large 


Ideality, 6, large plus 
Sublimity, 6 lare plus 


. Imitation, full to large 
. Mirthfulness, 6 large — 


Individuality, 6 large 
Form, 6 large 

Size, 6 large 

Weight, 6 large 

Color, 3 moderate - 
Order, 6 large plus ' 
Calculation, 5 full 
Locality, 6 large plus 
Eventuality, 7 very large plus 
Time, 6 large 

Tune, 5 full 

Language, 6 large plus 
Causality, 6 large ` 
Comparison, 6 large plus 
Suavitiveness, large 


‘Human Nature, 7 very large 


plus. 


One striking characteristic of Mr. A.’s developments is, that 
nearly all the organs are large, and uniformly developed. By 
referring to the editor’s work on Education and Self-Improve- 
ment, the part published in connexion with vol. iv. pp. 33 to 
44, the reader will find remarks on the importance of balance 
of faculties; and from the numbering above given, he will see 
that Mr. Adams has this requisite in a pre-eminent degree. 
Hence, he has few excesses, few defects, consistency of cha- 
racter, atid correctness of judgment. - 

The predominant organ in the head of Mr. Adams, is FIRM- 
NEss: a larger development of this organ I have never seen, 
and few as large. This is evident from the rise df the head 
over the ears, its highest part (see profile view), and yet even 
this drawing does not exhibit its prominence as conspicnously 
as it appears on his bust. The other parts of the top of his 
head are high, but this is higher by far—is Pelion upon Ossa, 
and Ossa upon Olympus. In addition to this, he has an im- 
mense development of the lower portion of Self-Esteem, of 

15* 
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late ascertained to be the organ of ill; and the two com- 
bined render him doggedly obstinate, downtight mulish, and 
even stubborn. In harmony with this development, as, well 
think of turning a north-wester, or moving Gibraltar, as turn- 
inghim. This is one secret of his success. Phrenology says 
that he will never give up any thing, unless forced to do so 
by dire compulsion, and if he were ever to believe in Phreno- 
logy, this change would even militate against the science. 

Bat this prodigious Firmness combines with almost equally 
large Conscientiousness, which makes him adhere with dou- 
ble tenacity to what he considers righ/, and oppose, to the 
last extremity, whatever he considers wrong. 1 regard these 
two organs, taken together, as greater in his than any other 
head I have ever examined, and hence his moral decision is 
equally great, if not greater. Hence, for him to believe a thing 
to be right, is to do it at all hazards. This accounts for his 
pushing his abolition views into the very eyes of Congress and 
the South, time after time, and year after year, and that, too, 
in spite of all the opposition he encounters, all the opprobrium 
heaped upon him, and all the personal danger threatened in 
case he persisted in urging his doctrines upon Congress and the 
nation. I venture to predict, from this development, that no- 
thing, not even the cannon’s mouth nor the certainty of im- 
mediate death, would prevent his speaking the (ruth, and 
espousing the cause of right and justice, as he understands 
them. 

These predominant organs lead and give tone to all the 
others. They form the cenére of action, the ruling motives, 
and all the other organs combine to aid them in executing 
their desires. Thus, Combativeness and Destructiveness are 
large, particularly so; but both are under the control of Con- 
scientiousness, so that they become moral courage, defence of 
’ right, opposition to the wrong,and advocacy of natural rights 
and justice; and, combined with his large Benevolence, in- 
duce his support for the oppressed, and his indignation against 
the oppressor. Few men have this feeling in a stronger de- 
gree, and hence his untiring and deadly opposition to slavery, 
is at least honest and heart-felt. With this organization, he 
could scarcely be otherwise than hostile to slavery; nor will 
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that opposition ever cease, while he continues to breathe.*® 
The old man’s intentions are honest: his heart is right: he 
feels ali he says. Strict moral integrity governs the man, in 
all he says er does. He would sooner burn off his right hand, 
than say or do what he thought wrong. He is trustworthy to 
the utmost extent, and just the man to manage our national 
affairs, because, to an uncommon share of intellectual acumen, 
he adds more moral feeling, and a stricter sense of justice, 
than any other political man I ever examined. In fact, he is 
almost the only political man I ever examined, who had much 
Conscientiousness. Senator Tallmadge has it large, and Wise 
has some; but neither Clay, Webster, Tyler, Van Buren, nor 
Benton, have any worthy of mention; and politicians, asa 
class, are almost totally destitute of it. Hence the recent 
prostitution of our government to the base principle of paying 
mea for voting by giving them a fat office. “I’ll tickle you, 
if you ’ll tickle me”; “I?ll help put you into office, if you 
will give me an office under you,” is now the motto of all 
political parties; but John Quincy Adams would no more 
tam a man out of office because he voted against him, or give 
an office to a man because he voted and electioneered for him, 
than he would sit in a bed of burning embers. Judging phre- 
nologically, he is the only man at Washington at all fit to be 
President. Hugh Lawson White had an excellent moral and 
intellectual head, and General Harrison an honest one; yet 
not one of those now before the public, as likely to be selected 
for that high office, has moral feeling enough for the station. 
Would to heaven we could once more have an honest presi- 
dent; but that time, I fear, is past, never to return. At pre- 
sont, no honest man can be elected to any important office; 


* It is due to truth to state publicly, that Abolitionists generally have 
large Benevolence and Conscientiousness. Phrenology thus sanctions. 
their doctrines and principles, yet this does not by any means sanction 
their measures. On the other hand, Phrenology condemns these mez- 
sures as too combative, and thereby calealated to thwart the very end 
sought. A more conciliatory spirit would obtain this end sooner. If 
they were as well acquainted with the heads of Southerners as J am, 
they would see that they could mever be driven, and that the more 
they are driven, the more inflexible they become, 
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but the man who can figure most, who is the most, artful, dou- 
ble dealing, cunning, and deceptive, is fhe one for our love-to- 
be-gulicd people. ‘This state of things is lainentable, but will 
scon cure itself; for it wilt soon drive all honest men from the 
polls, or else form an honest party. But more on politics and 
government, in some subsequent number of the Journal. 

As already stated, Benevolence is large in the head of Mr, 
Adains. He wishes to do good, and seeks the public good. 
He is truly benevolent and obliging, and yet, his large Acqui- 
sitiveness will prevent his giving much money. He is dis- 
posed to help others to help themselves, and seeks the public 
good in all his public measures, yet he will do more freely 
than he will give, although he is not slow to give in cases of 
real need. 

His large Acquisitiveness renders him frugal, saving, indus- 
trious, close in bargaining, and desirous of acquiring property ; 
yet his very large Conscientiousness, in combination, renders 
him strictly honest in all his pecuniary transactions. Such a 
man will pay every cent of his honest debts, but no more, 
will hate to be in debt, and never ask a man to call twice for 
what is justly his due, and this | venture is John Quincy 
Adams’ rule. With less Acquisitiveness, he would be less 
particular to pay all he owed to the cent, and would feel less 
obligation in, all pecuniary matters. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, a man with large Conscientiousness and smaller Acqui- 
sitiveness, will realise his peceeniury obligations less forcibly, 
and exert himself to pay them less vigorously, than the man 
with Couscientiousness the same, and Acquisitiveness larger. 
To be perfectly honest in money matters, a man requires large 
Conscientiousness and large Acquisiliveness: first, to make 
him realise the importance of paying his debts, and secondly, 
to render him industrious in order to provide the means of 
paying them. John Quincy Adams would never use one cent 
of public or, private money that did not belong to him, and 
would administer the governmeut as economically as any 
other man except Washington, in whom the same combina- 
tion occurs. 

In point of size, relative and absolute, Approbativeness 
stands next after Firmness and Conscientiousness. Phreno- 
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logy says that he is very fond of praise, and loves to render 
himself conspicuous. Yet, as this organ is next-door neighbor 
to Conscientiousness, he seeks praise for moral and virtuous 
actions, rather than for riches, or beauty, or fighting, &c. His 
ambition is excessive, yet it inspires in him an ambition to 
become good and great. He values others, and wishes to be 
valued, on the score of good motives and right intentions; but 
if he does not love to be commended for his talents in oppos- 
ing the wrong and defending the right, then there is no truth 
m Phrenology. His manner also indicates this, and displays 
a little egotism, as though he would fain attract attention, and 
secure the favourable estimation of others. Still, his ambition 
runs mainly in a high mora) and intellectual channel. He is 
principally ambitious to become distinguished for talents, and 
for employing those talents in doing good. 

Self-Esteem is large, but not predominant. Though large 
enough to give him weight of character, dignity, nobleness, 
and a just appreciation of his own qualities, yet it isnot so large 
as to render him proud, aristocratical, or tyrannical. Mr. A. 
is a true republican of the school of ’76, and really and truly 
desires the iberty and the equality of the people, rather than 
to occupy places of power or profit. He is much more of a 
Democrat than Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John Tyler, 
Thomas Benton, or Martin Van Buren, whose democracy is 
the democracy of self-esteem, or of exclusiveness, and of “ 7 
am better than thou,” of the elevation of the few at the ex- 
pense of the many, and of popular liberty. All the democracy 
contained in either or in all their heads, will never make the 
poor man one whit the better, nor tend in the least to break 
up the “bottom upper-crust’’ of society—that relic of the 
feudal ages. Nor will the democracy of Calhoun ever do him 
or any one else much good, for it is the democracy of power 
and authority. But John Quincy Adams is among the few 
troe-hearted republicans, among our politicians. May he long 
continue to exert a powerful influence in the councils of the 
nation against every form of arbitrary power, and in favor of 
universal liberty and equal rights. 

His Marvellousness is small, and Firmness large, so that he 
will not believe unless he is compelled to do so by proof posi- 
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tive. Hence, his disbelief in Phrenology. Not that this sei- 
ence appcals. to Marvellousness: so tar from it, it requires ob 
servation ulone, to produce conviction. Yet small Marvreb- 
Jousness and very large Firmness, bar the mind against this 
observation; and this is the fact with regard to Adams and 
Phrenology. He has never examined it; and therefore his 
opinion, though almost infallible in regard to those points he 
has examined, is utterly valueless in regard to this subject. 
An old man, thus formed, will not easily examine or admit 
- new things. 

Veneration is large, and this, with his prodigious Conscien- 
tiousness and large Benevolence, would render him a truly 
devout worshipper of his God, a pattern of piety, and humble 
before his Maker. 

His Imitation is decidedly conspicuous, and hence his rower 
of mimicry is great. Jn his speeches, he is said to be able 
to take off those whom he chooses to imitate. This organ 
combines easily with Mirthfulness, also large; and enables 
him to show ap things in the most langhable and ludicrous 
light imaginable, and to caricature what he wishes to over- 
throw. f 

But his Mirthfulness works mainly with his intellectual 
faculties, especially with his powerful reasoning organs. His 
reasoning powers are large and very active, and also well 
supported by the perceptive faculties. The latter give the 
facts, and then the reasouing organs and Mirthfulness work 
them up into sound arguments, or else employ the reductio 
ad absurdum in showing up the ridiculousness of the oppo- 
site side, by comparing it to what is laughable in itself. His 
Mirthfuiness, Comparison, Comibativeness, and Destructive- 
ness, give him that scorching sarcasm for which he is so re- 
markable. He has no equal in the withering severity of his 
comparisons, and the appropriateness and indescribable humor 
of his illustrations and criticisms. No point of his character 
is more conspicuous than his fun-making disposition, his irony, 
sarcasm, severity of invective, and power of ridicule; and thts 
quality is equally prominent in his head, as are also all the 
organs with which it usnally combiues. 

His intellectual lobe, as already remarked, is very long and 
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prominent; and what is rare and invaluable, the reflectives 
and perceptives are all about egual. Individuality is large, 
so that nothing escapes his observation; Eventuality is very 
large, so that nothing ever escapes his memory ; and Causality 
and Comparison are both large, and very active, so that he 
reasons mainly on the facts of the case, and fully establishes 
his positions by- a mass of concurring facts and historical re- 
ferences, which no one but John Quincy Adams can com- 
mand. No man in the nation is as familiar with its history, 
or foreign and domestic relations, as Mr. A. Even at his ad- 
vanced age, his memory of facts, fidelity and correctness of 
qaotation, and ability to communicate information, draw up 
reports, &., are unequalled by any other man in the United - 
States. Inall matters requiring the exercise of Eventuality, 
he is a real prodigy—the wonder of all who know him; and 
on his bust, this organ appears very conspicuously developed. 
Language is also large, and hence the ease and power with 
which he speaks. In all matters of narration and argument, 
especially where the two are united, he is most remarkable: 
every thing comes in so apropos, so to the point, so naturally. 
He has sufficient Causality to enable and dispose him to rea- 
son from first principles, aud give him a deep, strong mind; 
yet Comparison and Eventuality are his intellectual fortes. 
These organs also aid him in compiling, collating, putting 
things together, and detecting the drift and bearing of them. 
Comparison aud Language give him his excellence as a critic. 

Inhabitiveness is large. He loves his country, and is a true 
patriot; he also loves home, and delights to improve and 
adorn it. Heis hospitable, a warm friend, yet rather exclu- 
sive, and sets a peculiarly high value on woman, and on marks 
of comtnendation bestowed on him by her. 

Order is large: he is therefore methodical and systematic, 
aud having Time large, is punctual—always in his seat at the 
opening of Congress in the morning,” and remarked by ali 


* One morning, for a wonder, he was n: t in his seat when Congress 
was opened, and all present remarked and wondered at the absence. 
The fault was mine. He came to have his bust taken at the hour ap- 
pointed, but another gentleman was then in the box, and he was delay- 
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who know him for his punctuality and precision as to time. 
No man could do what he has done, and still does, unless per- 
fectly systematic and regular; Agreeableness and Human- 
Nature are both large, hence his affability of manner and ge- 
neral popularity, even among his political enemies, and the 
advocates of slavery, whom he lashes so terribly. 

Cautiousness is not large, though he is by no means reck- 
Jess. Nothing can daunt him, nothing scare him from the 
path of duty, nothing intimidate him : so far from it, Comba- 
tiveness greatly predominates over Cautiousness, so that he 
fears nothing, does not heed consequences when his Conscien- 
tiousness tells him he is right, and if his Firmmess has once de- 
cided on the course to be pursued. Few men possess his bold- 

ness, fearlessness, resolution, or energy of character, Those 
threats of assassination sent to him anonymously, would not 
have the slightest effect in making him desist from his line of 
conduct previously marked out. Hope is also large: hence 
his cheerfulness, and, with Firmness and Self-Esteem, his 
great fortitude and vivacity of spirits. 

Ideality and Sublimity are both large plus, hence his good 
taste and burning eloquence. His flights of faney are certainly 
fine and lofty, yet do not enfeeble, though they certainly adorn 
his speeches and writings. He cannot say or do a gross, vul- 
gar thing, yet is by no means fastidious. The following lines are 
quoted—first, because they so perfectly illustrate many of the 
intellectual qualities above ascribed to him; ard secondly, 
because they contain some invaluable moral truths which 
cannot be too widely circulated, or generally practised. Their 
origin will be sufficiently explained by the accompanying re- 
marks; and attention will be called, by notes, to particular 
organs illustrated by particular lines or stanzas. Not that po- 
etry is his forte—it is only his recreation. Still, the poetry and 
the sentiment united, render it interesting in itself, and fur- 
nish as good an illustration of his character, probably, as any 
thing else could do, particularly that part of it in which he 
drops his irony, and is serious. 


ed some five minutes—the only time for many years that he had failed 
being in his seat when Congress opened. 
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“THE WANTS OF MAN. 


“ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


I. 
“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long” 
‘Tisnot with me exactly so— 
But "tis so in the song. 
My wants are many, and if told 
ould muster many a score; 


vL 

I want when summer’s foliage falls, 
And autumn strips the trees, 

A house within the city’s walls 
For comfort and for ease— 

But here as space issomewhat scant 
And acres rather rare, 


And were each wish a mint of gold, Hy hoin in town I only want 
I still should long for more. o occupy—a Square. 
a vin. 
What first I want is daily bread, I want a Steward, Butler, Cooks, 


And canvas backs and wine; 


A Coachman, Footman, Grooms; 


And all therealms of nature spread | 4 library of well bound books, 


Before me when I dine. 
Four courses scarcely can provide 
appetite to quell, 


And picture garnished rooms, 
Corregios, Magdalen and Night 
The Matron of the chair, 


M; 
With four choice cooks from France | Guido’s fleet coursers in their flight, 


beside, 
To dress my dinner well. 
u, 


What next I want at heavy cost, 
Is eb t attire ; 
Black sable furs for winter’s frost, 
And silks for summer’s fire, 
And Cashmere shawls and Brussels 


lace 
My bosom’s front to deck— 
And diamond rings my hands to grace 
And rubies for my neck. 
Iv. | 


And then I want a mansion fair, 
A dwelling house, in style, 
Pour stories high, for wholesome air, 
A massive marble pile: 
Witrhalls for banquets and for balls, 
All furnished rich and fine ; 
With stabled studs in fifty stalls, 
And cellars for my wine. 
i v 


I wanta en and a park 
My asig to surround, 
A thousand acres, (bless the mark,) 
With walls encompass’d round, 
Where flocks may range, and herds 


may low, 
And kids and lambkins play— 
And flowers and fruits commingled 


_ AW Eden to display. 


16 


i 


Anå Claudes at least a pair. 
VIII. 
I want a cabinet profuse 
Of medals, coins and gems; 
A printing press for private use 
Of fifty thousand ems ; 
And plants, and minerals and shells, 
Worms, insects, fishes, birds, 
And every beast on earth that dwells 
In solitude or herds. 
IX. 
I want a board of burnish’d plate, 
Of silver and of gold, 

Tureens of twenty pounds in weight 
With sculpture’s richest mould; 
Plateaus with chandeliers and lamps, 
Plates, dishes, all the same: 

And porcelain vases with the stamps 
Of Sevres, Augouleme. 
x 
And maples of fair glossy stain 
Must form my chamber doors, 
And carpets of the Wilton grain 
Must cover all my floors, 
My walls with Tapestry bedeck’d 
ust never be outdone, 
And damask curtains must proteet 
Their colors from the sun. 
XI. 


And mirrors of the largest pane 
From Venice must be brought, 
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And sandal wood and bamboo-cane 
For chairs and tables bought ; 
On all the mantel-pieces, clocks, 
Of thrice gilt bronze, must stand, 
And sereens of ebony and box 
Invite the stranger’s hand. 
x. 
I want, —(who does not want?)—a 
wife, (*) 
Affectionate and fair, 
To solace all the woes of life, 
And all its joys to share : 
Of temper sweet—of yielding will, 
Of firm, yet placid mind; 
With all my faults to love me still, 
With sentiment refin’d. 


XMI. 


And as Time’s car incessant runs 
And fortune fills my store, 

I want of daughters and of sons 
From eight to half a score.(>) 

I want, (alas! can mortal dare 
Such bliss on earth to crave) 

‘That all the girls be chaste and fair, 
The boys al] wise and brave. 


XIV- 
And when my bosom’s darling sings 
With melody divine, 
A pedal harp of many strings, 
ust with her voice combine ; 
A piano esquist] wrought, 
ust open stand, apart, 
That all my daughters may be 
taught, 
To win the stranger's heart. 


xv. 


My wife and daughters will desire 
Retreshinent from perfumes, 
Cosmetics for the skin require 
‘- aoe arnica hon ii 
e Civet rance shall dispense, 
And eeann sweets selami 
Cologne revive the flagging sense, 
And smoking amber burn. 
XVI. 
And when, at night, my weary head 
Begins to droop and dose, 
A southerm chamber holds my bed, 
For nature’s soft repose; 
With blankets, counterpanes and 
sheet, 
Mattrass and bed of down, 
And comfortables for my feet, 
And pillows for my erown. 
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xvIt, 

I want a warn and faithful friend(*) 
To cheer the adverse hour, 

Who ne’er to flatter will descend 
Nor bend the knee to power ; 

A friend to chide me when I’m 

wrong, 

My inmost soul to see; 

And that my friendship prove as 

strong 
For him, as his for me. 
XVII. 

I want a kind and tender heart,(*) 
For others’ wants to feel ; 

A soul secure from Fortune's dart,(*) 
And bosom arm’d with steel; 

To bear divine chastisement’s rod 
And mingling in my plan, 

Submission to the will of God(') 
With charity to Man. 


XIX. 
I want a keen observing eye, 

An ever listening ear, 
The truth through all disguise to 


spy,(*) 
hea wisdom’s voice to hear; 
A tongue to speak at virtue’s need(*) 
In Heaven’s sublimest strain ; 
And lips the cause of man to 
plead, (‘) 
And never plead in vain. 


XX. 

I want uninterrupted health 
Throughout my long career, 

And streams of never failing 

wealth, (*) 

To scatter far and near, 

The destitute to clothe and feed, 
Free bounty to bestow, 

Supply the helpless orphan’s need, 
hod sooth the widow's Wo. 

XXI. 

I want the genius to conceive (à) 
The talents to unfold 

Designs, the vicious to retrieve, 
The virtuous to uphold; 

Inventive power, combining skill, 
A persevering soul,(™) 

Of human hearts to mould the 

will(*) 
And reach from Pole to Pole. 
XXII. 


I want the seals of power and place, 
The ensigns of command ; 


* 
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a vor the the People’s un- xxiv. 
ht grace,(°) These are the wants of mortal man, 


To rule my native Land— I cannot want them long— 
We cows nor sceptre would I |For life itself is but a spar 


. 4nd earthly bliss a song. 
Bai from my country’s will, My last great want, absorbing al, , 
By day, by night, to ply the task s, when beneath the sod, 
Her cup of to And summoned to my final care, 
ee a: The mercy of my God,(’) 
1 waat the voice of honest ar 


isa(? wees : 
To follow me behind, praise(”) | ang oh! while circles in my veins 


And to be thought in faturedays(") | , Oftife the purple siream, 
The friend of human kind, ¥s(") | and et a fragment small remains 


: Of nature’s transient dream ; 
That after ages as they rise : , 
ting may eclair My soul in humble hope unscar’d 


In choral union to the skies - Forget not thou to pray, 
. ; That this thy want may be prepared 
Their blessings on my name. To mest the Judgment day. i 


(a) The domestic organs large. (b) Philoprogenitiveness. (c) Adhe- 
siveness large. (d) Benevolence large. (eand f) Firmness, with Mar- 
vellousness and Veneration large. (gand h) Conscientiousness very large, 
with Combativeness and Firmness large. (i) Benevolence and Hope added, 
(k) Benevolence very large, and Acquisitiveness less. (I) A powerful intel- 
lect, under the dominion of the moral sentiments. (m) Firmness added. 
(0) Approbativeness and Self-Esteem added, but controlled by the higher 
sentiments. (o) Self-Esteem and Approbativeness, under the control of 
the higher sentiments, and combined with Inhabitiveness. (p) Approba- 
tiveness and Conscientiousness large—(r) with large Hope added. (s) 
Veneration and Marvellousness, with Hope added. 


This poem is conceded on all hands to be one of extraor- 
dinary merit, especially the latter portion. The satire contain- 
ed in the first part on the artificial wants of the present day, 
is most excellent, both in conception and execution, and 
evinces large Mirthfuluess; while both the sentiment and ex- 
pression of the latter portion, must find an echo in every well- 
organised mind. Few poetic effusions strike as many chords 
in the human heart; which coincides with the fact already 
stated, that nearly all his organs are large and active. 

In conclusion, Mr. Adams possesses a rare combination of 
physical, intellectual, and moral power—greater than one in 
an age. Qualities like his, could hardly fail to render their 
possessor distinguished; but, with the advantages of having 
been thrown into public life young, and having always been 
in a responsible and conspicuous situation, he could scarcely 
fail of attaining pre-eminence. When he dies, it will be long 
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before we shall “look upon his like again.” A truly great 
and good man is John Quincy Adams. 

His physical habits are worthy a passing remark. He in- 
variably rises, summer and winter, before the sun, takes a 
great abundance of active physical exercise, lives plainly and 
temperately, bathes often, taking much exercise in summer by 
swimming, and takes special care of his health—not so much 
by nursing, as by hardening and invigorating it. But for 
these habits, he could never have been the man he is. “Go 
thou, and do likewise.” 


ARTICLE II. 


From the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 
NOTES ON THE CONNEXION OF TEMPERAMENT WITH CEREBRAL 
ORGANIZATION. BY MR. E. J. HYTCHE. 


Amongst the active powers in modifying and controlling 
the bias of the cerebral organization, the temperaments are 
pre-eminent. Indeed; to such an extent does their influence 
manifestly operate, that many philosophers, by over-rating 
their power, have been induced to consider that they confer 
that distinctive mental quality by which every man is charac- 
terised; and like many other philosophic errors, the notion 
has become the popularcreed. Thus in the bilious, they look 
for gloom; in the sanguine, they expect the manifestation of 
cheerfulness; and when the nervous predominates, they anti- 
cipate the exhibition of irritability. These inferences are not, 
however, correct; for although the combinations indicated do 
occur, yet we have seen the conjunction of the sanguine tem- 
perament with misanthrophy, and the bilious with serenity ; 
and matured investigation has shewn, that these qualities are 
derived from the preponderance of specific cerebral organs. 

The temperaments do, however, materially modify the 
mental bias. It is ascertained that they induce cerebral en- 
ergy or sluggishness; and the only debateable questions re- 
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late to the laws which regulate, and the boundasies of their 
influence. With the view of contributing my mite to the pos. 
itive or semi-positive information which has been collected. 
on this subject, I have transcribed a few notes which contain 
the sum of my observations on the temperaments. 

1. The effect of national habits on temperament deserve in- 
vestigation. There is a national type of head, and, to some 
extent, a national type of features; and the more limited the 
intercourse with other countries, the closer is the approxima- 
tion to one standard. {n like manner, national temperaments 
exist. The sanguine predominates amonyst the northern 
tribes, and the bilious is prevalent in the Asiatics; and whilst 
in the French we perceive the influence of the nervous tem- 
perament, the lymphatic is as observable in the Hollander. 

Now, as there are national temperaments, if the causes 
which have blended the diverse into one temperament be dis- 
covered, we shall learn to what extent it is possible to reduce 
or increase its influence. The power sought is of great im- 
portance; for the high endowments of many men, with re- 
spect to volume of cerebral organs, have been ‘neutralised by 
the possession of an inactive temperament; while, in others, 
madness has arisen from the excessive action of the brain, oc- 
casioned by the pure nervous constitution. Hence it is that 
power to modify the temperament becomes desirable. Nor 
is such power of a visionary, and therefore unattainable, char- 
acter. We know that too much study, by absorbing an undue 
share of nervous energy, can impair the most powerful diges- 
tive organs; and, moreover, that great natural powers have 

been destroyed by a continuous addiction to sensual indul- 
gence. Iu these cases, then, men have overcome the bias of 
the physical and cerebral organizations ; and we are not ac- 
quainted with any essential quality of the temperaments 
which indicates that they are all-powerful. 

But my opinion that the temperament may be changed is 
not a mere hypothesis; for many facts confirm the position, 
to a few of which I shall refer. At the meeting of the Phre- 
nological Association in 1840, Mr. Dellvile related a case in 
illustration of his theory that change of the shape of the head 
is concomitant with change of character; and lie incidentally 
alluded to the change of temperament which also occurred. 

16* 
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When Mr. Deville first saw the person referred to, “his tem- 
perament appeared to be lymphatic principally, with a little 
of the sanguine and nervous;’’ but at a subsequent interview 
when his pursuits had materially altered, his temperament 
was considered to be “bilious, 55; nervous, 30; and san- 
guine 15.” Here, then, we perceive a great change—the 
eradication of the predominating temperament, the lymphatic, 
and the production of another, the bilious, which eventually 
prevails. I may cite two cases to a similar effect. The tem- 
perament of G. F. D. was originally two-fourths sanguine, 
one-fourth lymphatic, and the remaining fourth bilious; but 
at present two parts bilious, one part sanguine, and the re- 
maining portion lymphatic. So the temperament of R. T. A. 
was formerly two-thirds sanguine, and one-third lymphatic ; 
but now it is—nervous 20, sanguine, 20, and bilious 10. As 
these changes have been concomitant with an increased devo- 
tion to intellectual pursuits, the connexion between the nervo- 
bilious temperament and the growth of the intellectual organs 
becomes apparent.* l 

The notion that the inherent temperament can be changed, 
is also supported by the fact, that in Britisht youth the san- 
guine predominates, whiist in adults it is less prevalent. In- 
deed, it is rarely that we find a specimen of the pure bilious 
temperament in youths below fourteen years of age, and the 
presence of the nervous is rare; the only exceptions being 
in cases of great intellectual precocity, when in fact the men- 
tal stature of manhood is attained in extreme youth. In Sun- 
day schools I have found 70 per cent. of the sanguineous in 
boys, and above 80 per cent. in girls. The bilious appeared 


1. * In such cases of concomitance, is it not likely that alteration of 
temperament, produced by advancing age or other constitutional chan- 
ges, is often the cause, rather than the effect, of increaged devotion to 
mental pursuits.—English Editor. 


+ It does not accord with my purpose to discuss the influence of cli- 
mate on temperament; but inasmuch as variation of climate occasions 
the formation of specific physical and intellectual habits to compete 
with those evil results which might be entailed were it not controlled, 
there can be little doubt that climate is very influential in the produc- 
tion of temperament. 
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to be introduced about the fifteenth year; and after that peri- 
od, the influence of the sanguine temperament gradually les- 
xned ; hence the ratio of the sanguine in male adults is not 
a all in proportion to its prevalence in boyhood. The change 
in females is not so great, but the nervous temperament is 
more powerful after than before pub=:rty. 

Farther, we find that the lymphatic temperament increases 
with the advance of age, so that persons who presented little 
sign of its existence in manhood, display its predominance 
vhen senility arrives. This growth of the lymphatic is most 
observable in persons engaged in trade, particularly those 
whose circumstances do not require much anxiety as to their 
prospects, and who are devoid of intellectual taste. It ap- 
pears that persons in whom the nervous most prevails, are 
least liable to the encroachments of the lymphatic tempera- 
ment, whilst the sanguineousare most subject to this degener- 
acy. 

L. From much observation, I am convinced that where 
there is a general commixture of the temperaments, most ben- 
eficial results ensue.” Indeed, this appears a law of nature; 


* This principle harmonizeswith the following remarks by the Editor 
in his work entitled “ Practical Phrenology,” 1840, p.21. “Balance | 
of temperament.—But the best temperament, the one most favorable 
for true greatness and a general genius, for balance and consistency of. 
character, and for perfection in every thing, is that in which each is 
strongly marked, and all about equally balanced. Is there too much of 
the motive, there is power, but nothing to rouse it to effort, and the 
talents lie dormant. Does the vital-motive greatly predominate over 
the mental, though there is physical power and enjoyment, there is 
too litle of the mental, too little sensibility, too much grossness and 
coarseness, too little intellect, and too much of the animal. If the men- 
tal predominates, there is too much mind and sensibility for the body, 
two much feeling, and that too exquisite for this coarse world, together 
with a green-house precucity, and too much sentamentalism and refine- 
ment. They might be aptly compared to the several parts of a steam- 
boat. The vital is the wood, water, fire, steam, and engine; the mo- 
tire, the hulk; the mental, the freight and passengers. When the 
vital predominates, it manufactures more steam, more vital energy than 
the others can work off, and there is a restlessness, a pressure, and an 
overflowing of feeling and passion, and a liability to burst. If there 
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for it is rarely that we find one temperament only ; but cases 
are not unfrequent where of two temperaments one so pre- 
dominates, as to nullify the antagonistic power of the other. 
Indeed, as a general rule, one temperament prevails. The 
desirableness of a mixed temperament appears from these 
facts—that the nervous and sanguine impart general activity ; 
the bilious, the power of untiring action; and the lym- 
phatic, that degree of inaction which is essential to the 
resuscitation of the brain after undergoing fatiguing employ- 
ment. Take for example, the case of G. S. He has a pure 
nervous temperament—he is characterised by the utmost de- 
gree of cerebral activity, and in any given period he can per- 
form an uncommon amount ef intellectual labour. But when 
his task is completed, physical prostration and mental ex- 
haustion ensue, insomuch that he can neither think nor act. 
Now, if to this pure nervous the bilious temperament had 
been conjoined, the fulfilment of his task would have occupied 
more time, but it would have produced less consequent fatigue; 
and the completion of the old task would not have precluded 
his entrance on a new engagement. And by the addition of 
the sanguine, and lymphatic temperaments, the physical sys- 


. it a decided predominance of bone and muscle, there is too much 
hulk ; she moves slowly, and if the mental is also weak, she is too 
light freighted to be worth ranning, or to secure the great objects of 
existence. But if the mental is greatly predominant, she is over load- 
ed, in danger of sinking, and incapable of being properly managed. 

But when these temperaments are equally balanced, when there is 
an abundant supply of the motive to impart physical strength and the 
love of labour requisite to give exercise, and also of brain to impart 
mental capacit aud enjoyment, health and long life, and a high order 
of talent, will be the delightful result. 

Every form of disease, and a premature death, are caused mainly by 
a predominance of one or more of these temperaments, or the 'weak- 
ness of others, or their exhaustion or want of action. When any one 
has assumed the ascendancy, its tendency is to become still more pre- 
dominant, and thereby to withdraw the strength from the others, on the 
princinle thy an overloaded stomach withdraws the strength from the 
brain and muscles, which is the very reverse of what should take 
place. This uses up the weaker temperaments, and they go by the 
board, carrying health and life with them.—Eb. 
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tem would have received that nourishment and rest, upon 
which the proper aetion of the brain is dependent. 

But here the question recurs—How can we produce this 
result? If we cannot entirely eradicate the temperamental ten- 
deney of a man like G. S., increased as it has been by the 
growth consequent upon habit, its power can be at least lim- 
ite] to the individual. Herein proper regulations for inter- 
marriage will become beneficial; and the moral feeling of the 
person who possesses a temperament to an injurious excess is 
appealed to, as he values the interests of his offspring and so- 
ciety, to subscribe the marriage-contract with an antagonistic 
temperament. For as surely as the organic tendency to scro- 
fula and insanity are transmitted, so certain also is it that tem- 
peraments also are hereditary. Family portraits indicate 
family. features and family temperaments. From sluggish 
temperaments those of an active character rarely emanate ; 
and fèn thie nervo-sanguine in-man and woman, we usually 
find the same combination in the offspring. Nor is this all. 
When two persons are united in whom one and the same 
temperament prevails, it is not only found in the issue, but in 
greatér abundance, and its energy is more excessive. And 
hence, from the illustrations with which I am acquainted, I 
am inclined to consider that the continued intermarriage of 
the pure nervous would generate a cerebral activity provoca- 
tive of insanity, and that the constant combination of the lym- 
phatic would ultimately produce idiocy. 

-Porther, upon the intermarriage of antagonistic tempera- 
ments, we generally find those temperaments blended in the 
issue: it does not, however, appear from whom the predomi- 
nating temperament shall be derived—that of the father some- 
times prevailing, and occasionally that of the mother. Thus 
I am acquainted with a family of seven children—all possess 
the combined temperament of the parents; but in some the 
father’s temperament predominates, and in others that of the 
mother, and this irrespective of sex. The general rule of 
temperamental production is, however, elicited—“ like pro- 
duces like;” and hence, the existence of temperaments, their 
design, and the evils which may be engendered by the neg- 
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lect of due regulation, should no more be forgotten previows 
to marriage-settlement than moral and intellectual qaalities. 

The late Mr. T. A. Knight, who devoted much of his atten- 
tion to the laws which regulate the transmission of qualities, 
intimates, that the influences of the temperaments is not confin- 
ed. to the physical constitution, but also prevails in increasing 
or curbing mental power. He says, that he is “ disposed to 
think that the most powerfal minds will be found in offspring” 
of different hereditary constitution ;’’ and that he has “ wit- 
nessed the bad effects of marriages between two individuaks 
very similar in character and colour.” So also Mr. Alexan- 
der Walker, in his very curious work on “ Intermarriage’’ 
(page 419), states his opinion that the “ union of different tem- 
peraments should be favoured; but adds, that “the notion 
that the bilious might advantageously be joined with the 
lymphatic or sanguine is founded in error.” The latter opin- 
ion, however, is a mere hypot esis; for the combination of 
the sanguine and lymphatic temperaments is common, and 
the conjunction he repudiates is desirable, because the viva- 
city of the sanguine counteracts the sluggish lymphatic, and 
thust a nofthe brain is properly regulated by being 
neither too excitable nor too inert. 

IL From some observations, it appears to me that there is 
an affinity between the nervous and bilious temperaments, 
and intellectual pursuits ;* and that the predominance of the 


* In the work entitled “ Practical Phrenology,” the editor remarks 
as follows in regard to the bilious-nervous, or motive-mental tempera- 
ment. “One having the mental temperament predominant, the motive 
full or large, and the vital average to full, will differ in build from the 
preceding description only in his being taller in proportion, and more 
spare. He will have a reflective, thinking, planning, discriminating 
cast of mind; a great fondness of literature, science and intellectual 
pursuits of the deeper graver kind; be inclined to chose a professional 
or mental occupation; to exercise his body much, but his mind more; 
will have a high forehead; good moral faculties; and the brain devel- 
oped more from the nose over to. philoprogenitiveness, than around 
the ears. In character, also, the moral and intellectual faculties will 
predominate. This temperament is seldom connected with depravity, 
but generally with talent, and a manifestation, not only of superior tal- 
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sanguine or lymphatic, indicates the prevalence of the physi- 
cal system, or its cognate organs. It is true that illustrations 
ef all the temperaments may be found in men who baye at- 
tained eminence; for we find the nervous in Fuseli aad the 
bdilious in Beranger, while strong traces. of the sanguine in 
Mirabeau, and of the lymphatic in Thomson and Fox, are 
discoverable. But we shall find thet the adverse tempera- 
ments were not solitary, but combined, although in less de- 
gree, with those of an antagonistic character; and the size of 
the brains of the illustrious men in question, was as far above 
the ordinary standard as were their actions. The life of Mir- 
abeau shews how much he was addicted to the physical grat- 
ifications, and I need scarcely indicate what strong induce- 
ments were requisite to incite the sluggish powers of Thom- 
son asd Fox into activity. 

The connexion between the temperaments and intellectual 
vigour or inertness, has beer recognised by many observers. 
Dr. Brown, indeed, considered that temperaments are not in- 
nate qualities, but that they are produced by habit alone. 
But this opinion! is partially erroneous; for however much 
the temperament of manhood may be engendered by the spe- 
cial mental developement, yet there can be no doubt of the 
existence of inherent temperaments: for we perceive their 
indications in infancy, when scarcely more than the organic 
fanctions are performed. Neverthe'ess, the connection. of 
temperament and intellectual habit must have been very 
striking to have allowed Dr. Brown to make so strange a de~ 
duction. Shakespeare, with that masterly observation which 
has rendered his portraitures of character as life-like now as 
when they were first embodied, also recognises the connection 
of mentalization and temperament. In his play of Julius Cæ- 
sar, the following pithy lines occur :— 

i «Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights: 


Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous.” 


ents, but of the solid, metaphysical, reasoning, investigating intellect ; 
a fondness for natural philosophy, the natural sciences, &e. It is also 
the temperament for authorship and clear headed, laboured productions. 
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The relation between the lymphatic temperament and inert 
intellect, has even been recognised by savage tribes. Mr. 
Moffat, in his able account of his labours, in speaking of the 
Bechuanas, who, it appears, possess a periodical conclave re- 
sembling our Parliament, says, in reference to the head chief, 
«“ I have heard him inveighed against for making women his 
senators and his wife prime minister—while the audience 
were requested to look at his body and see if he were not 
getting too fat, a sure indication that his mind was little ex- 
ercised in anxieties about the welfare of his people.” 

It is a well-attested fact, that distinguished werrior-states- 
men—men whose talents were as strikingly developed in the 
cabinet as in the camp—have been characterised by the ner- 
vo-bilious temperament. Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, Crom- 
well, and Napoleon, are examples of this fact. Most poets 
have also possessed a large share of the nervous tempera- 
ment—the portraits of Tasso, Dante, and Alfieri, and of Pope, 
Campbell, Keats, Shelly, and Leigh Hunt, indicate its pre- 
sence. Great thinkers, like Kant or Spurzheim, have possess« 
ed much of the bilious temperament. 

Nor is the rule confined to public characters; for in most 
cases which I have observed, the nervous or bilious temper- 
ament has rarely been found in connection with the addiction 
to mere animal gratification; but where there have been strong 
propensities, there has also been the antagonistic tendency to 
intellectual exercise. But in those men in whom the lym- 
phatic has prevailed, and who have been engaged in intellec- 
tual labor, it has sprung from the force of great natural tal- 
ent, and from external influence or necessity, as in the case 
of Dr. Johnson. It has resulted from this that when the coun- 
ter-operating temperaments have been blended in equal por- 
tions, and the brain has been of the medium class, the organs 
to which the are related have been alternately supreme, ac- 
cording as internal excitement or external circumstance has 
predominated. 

To shew the connection between temperament and the 
prevalence of the intellectual or animal system, I may notice 
the different intellectual positions occupied by the nervous 
French and the bilions Germans, when compared with the 
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mental statns attained by the lymphatic Dutch. It is impos- 
sible to trace the progress of literdture or science without con- 
coding that our attainments could not-have been: what they 
are if these countries had nist existed, whilst the names 
of few Holianders are:engraved.ou the tablet of memory. It 
istrue that the Dutch cau boast of a Grotius, a Huygens, and 
a Boerhaave ; but these. philosophers did not possess the: na- 
tional temperament, the bilious having prevailed in their con- 
titution; and hence they can scarcely: be considered as a 
type of the national character, uo more mdeed than could the 
head of Eustache be considered the type of the negro head. 

While pansaing these investigations, many persons who 
posem'a large endowment of the sanguine temperament, .to- 
gether with a cerebral organization sueh as tends to meta- 
physical studies, have confessed that their great physical -vi- 
vacity is an impediment to continuous reflection on abtruse . 
mbjects, Nor is this the only obstacle to intellectual pregtess 
which is derived fromthe sanguine temperament.. Persoas 
in whom this temperament predominates witl.be formd com- 
mencing a study with much vigour, and with an earnest in- 
tention to persist in its attainment; but difficulties soon dis- 
courage, the brain soon becomes too tired for the attention to 
be fixed, and the unaccomplished task is abandoned with as 
much alacrity as it was commenced. Nor will a large en- 
dowment of Concentrativeness serve to fix the attention, if 
the sanguine temperament tr.o much prevail. Such persons 
admit that they possess the mental inclination to concentrate 
their energies on one pursuit; but they intimate that, as their 
pPietivonstitution isa great antagonist to the completion‘of 
thar sim, by inducing wandering of thought and ennui, ‘it is 
oaly$y-repeated efforts, and a determination of purpose com 
timed day by day, that they are finully successful. 

Again, Sunday scholars exemplify my position. Ask the 
teachers to indicate the restless, fidgetty children—the clock- 
Watchers and untiring trick-players—aud in nine cases out of 
ten the boys of sanguine temperament will be pointed to, and 
it will be found that their inclination to frolic arises. more from 
tatural physical vivacity than from any wilful desire to neg- 
‘lect their lessons. Again, we do not chose the nervous :tem- 

17 
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peraments for our porters; but we select the sanguineous, 
with its physical vigour. Besides this, the extreme nervous 
organization is rarely found amongst the agricultural popula- 
tion; the peasantry of Yorkshire display much of the san- 
guine and lymphatic temperaments. But amongst the arti- 
zans of London—who require the dexterous employment of 
many intellectual organs—the bilious temperament. abounds. 
Nor is this contrast of. temperament more striking shan is the 
difference between the intellectual apathy of the one, and the 
energy. displayed by the other. But in those cases where the 
rule is reversed, we find the country laborer seeking the 
more congenial town, for his birthplace and position are alien 
to: his feelings ; and the lethargic townsman, if he retain his 
station, is rarely elevated in the -scale of society. A large 
town, therefore, becomes the destined home of the energetic 
temperament, for none other can compete with its difficulties, 
and overcome rivalry and opposition. The mere sanguin- 
eous cares for physical enjoyments alone, and the lymphatic 
heeds the luxury—to him at least—of doing nothing, too 
much to hold out his hand for the prizes of society. The ner- 
vous and hbilious, on the contrary, are rarely happy except 
when actively employed, thus exemplifying the dictum of 


Byron— 
i For quiet to quick souls is a hell.” 

IV. The fact that intellectual and physical vigour are pro- 
moted by activity and workableness of temperament is gene- 
rally admitted; but a few further illustrations ofthe doctrine 
may be adduced. Most factories present obvious proofs of its 
correctness. We shail find that the best workmen—those 
who seek out new methods to evince their skill, and suggest 
practical improvements in machinery—possess the nervo-bili- 
ous temperament. So those who are slow in their work, and 
slow in comprehending their orders; particularly if their per- 
formance involve any novelty, will be noticed as much for 
‘temperamental as for intellectual sluggisbness. Thus, we 
shall also find, that the seeretaries to sick-clubs and the dele- 
gates to trade-meetings, possess vigorous temperaments. 

We have a striking illustration of the influence of tempera- 
ment in the pauper class. They are characterised by a men- 
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tal apathy and physical sluggishness, which .approximete to 
idiocy. Their movements are slow; the.play of the counte- 
nance is feeble ; the eye lacks lustre, and.is expressionless; 
and the prevailing physiognomical sign indicates that exercise 
with them is synonymous with pain. Asa class, they possess 
the lymphatic temperament, varied in the young by the addi- 
tion of a small portion of the sanguineous. 

Now it is rarely that we discover amongst the pauper class 
any inspiration for the melioration of their mental condition; 
and if it be at all improved, it is not by self-help, but from 
the leading of other men. Give them much food and little 
work, and they are satisfied. Hence it is that in the riots, 
which occasionally occur in workhouses, we rarely find that 
they are so much generated by official ‘cruelty, as by what 
they consider over-work and under-food ; and it will be found 
on inquiry, that the men in whom some degree of physical 
vivacity remains,—the sanguine temperaments, in short,—are 
the planners and ringleaders. Those persons who have been 
induced by the parish gratuity to accept the youthful paupers 
as apprentices, describe them as almost incapable of self-ex- 
ertion, and intimate that they require double care and double 
instruction before their perception can be sufficiently awaken- 
ed, so stolid is their intellect. Nor need we be surprised that 
these charges are not exaggerated, for according to the Re- 
poris of the Poor Law Commissioners, whole generations of 
paupers exist; men whose family history is a record of men- 
dicancy or pauperism, and many of whose progenitors were 
derived from the workhouse itself. The existence of a hered- 
itary pauperism has been ascribed to the influence of cunning 
alone, but improperly in my opinion; for I conceive that the 
hereditary transmission of an inert temperament, increasingly 
deteriorated as it is by circumstances, which dispense with 
the action with antagonistic qualities, effectually prevents any 
alteration in their condition, so far as it depends on their own 
exertions. And thus as each generation increasingly deterio- 
rates, can we be suprised that the unhappy victims become so 
inure to the position which they occupy, as to be unable to 
perceive its degradation? Hence, if hereditary pauperism is 
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to be destroyed, it can be only by eradicating the pauper sen- 
timent: which can be accomplished only hy first eradicating 
the lymphatic temperament, otherwise no. cerebral change 
can be of any avail. 

V. With respect to the connection between temperament 
and taste, it is a noticeable fact, that, in persons who are char- 
acterised by the display of taste, there is generally found a 
large share of. the nervous temperament. - Innumerable facts 
cenfinn this position, to a few of whieh I shall refer. The 
French, who are distinguished by their great taste in the dec- 
erative arts, possess the nervous temperament. Musical com- 
posers, more particularly those of the Beethoven class, evince 
the possession of the nervous constitution. So those musical 
teachers, who, like Mainzer, regard their art asa means of 
ministering to Idea'ity, and thereby of elevating the concep- 
tions and taste of the masses, possess a large endowment of 
temperament. Artists also exhibit the concomitance of 
taste and the nervous constitution. So amongst those arti- 
zans who have made their homes graceful by simple and 
beautifal decoration, and for whom their owu fireside and the 
literary club possess the greatest attractions, | have found the 
nervous temperament to prevail. Literary men, who with- 
out any practical skill, stil! display an appreciation of the fine 
arts, possess a fair share of the nervous. Again, woman, who 
is acknowledged to possess more delicacy of taste than man— 
more natural refinement of manner, and a greater inherent 
aptitude for the elegances of life—has also a larger compara- 
tive share of the nervous temperament. 

In consequence of this coincideuce, some philosophers have 
been induced to consider that taste as the production of tem- 
perament alone—thereby reviving the old fallacy, which as- 
cribes to the effect of temperament qualities which are neces- 
sarily of cerebral origin, and in which the organic influence 
can be readily traced. In analyzing taste, take decorative 
taste for example: here we perceive an uppreciation of beau- 
tiful forms; and surely the co-operation of Form, Order, and 
above all, Ideality, is competent to produce this effect with- 
out the intervention of temperament. And yet so inseparable 
is the connection of taste and fineness of temperament in our 
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idea, that we ittvolontarily look more for coarseness than ze- 
finement m the sanguineous, and when we perceive the. pyes- 
esce ef the pure lymphatic temperament, we do not expect 
the exhibition of distinguished taste; and these conclusions. 
are rarely uefounded. Henee in ascribing the origination of. 
taste to a special organization, I doubt not that a specific tem- 
perament, the nervous has the same tendency; but I merely 
deny its creative power. From the evidence contained. jn 
ibase Notes, it appears to me, that certain temperaments. 
we allied to specific organs—that in cgncomitance witb the 
growth of those organs is the growth of the related tempera- 
ment; and that the nervous has an affinity to thase organs of 
intellect and sentiment, by the co-operation of which taste is 
produced, As, however, the temperaments and organization 
possess a mutual reaction,—when the nervous quality exists, 
it is so far influential as to incite and sustain the taste-creating 
organs in action. ` 

The few facts which I have related indicate how wide a 
field of inquiry has yet tọ be explored before we shall have 
exhausted all the facts which illustrate the connection of tem- 
perament and mental phenomena. At present our know- 
ledge on this subject is very limited; and he who knews 
most feels how trifling isthe amount of information: accumu- 
lated, compared with that larger portion which is still. unat- 
tained. For, notwithstanding the researches which have beer 
made from the time of Aristotle down to Alexander Walker, 
the very constituent of temperament is as obscure. naw 
as it was three thousand years.ago.. Every temperamental 
theory has been exposed to startling objections; and the best 
arguments in their favor have been derived, and not fromir- 
retragable facts. Hence it is no exaggeration to assert, thet 
lhe positive knowledge to be acquired from most observ- 
ers is confined to these particulars-—that the existence and 
kind of temperament is denoted by physical signs; and that 
they confer a tendency to cerebral activity or sluggishness.. 

I have, however, endeavoured, by tracing the tempera- 
ments in some of their remote results, to show that their in- 
fluence is not limited to mere cerebral excitation, but that 
a definite relation subsists between each temperament and 

17* 
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specific class of organs. Moreover, that not:only do the cere- 
bral powers. manifest a.want of power, if the related temper- 
atnent be absent, but that on the comtinuens development. of 
the class of organs is dependent the growth of its allied. tem- 
perament; and hence the innate temperament can be eradica- 
ted. These results prove that, if ancient philosephers: over- 
estimated the function of the temperaments, others: have 
underrated their influence; aud it behoves us, by rigid obser- 
vation, to deduce the laws which regulate, and perceive how 
far extends, the indubitable action and re-action of brain and 
temperament. 


~ 12 Brunswick Terrace, Islington, April, 1842. 


ARTICLE III. 
To the Editor of the American Phrénological Journal. 
ANIMAL AND PHRENO-MAGNETISM. 


~ Sir,-——Premising that as I have not at present access to any 
notes, and shail therefore be obliged to deal in generals, more 
than perhaps may be desirable, ] will proceed to comply with 
your request, and give you some account of magnetism and 
phreno-magnetisin, as they have come under my observation. 
Iw July last, for the first time in this city, I witnessed some 
experiments in magnetism, and under such circumstances as 
to convince me of the truth, substantially, of the phenomena 
_ exhibited. Returning to Binghamton, my place of residence, 
I made known to several scientific gentlemen my conviction, 
and the result was, that we determined conjointly, to institute 
a series of experiments for our mutual satisfaction. Availing 
éarselves of Dr. Douglass’ excellent little manual, we set to 
work. Dr. Hand met with the first success. The subject was 
a patient of hisown, Miss Martha K., a highly respectable 
atid intelligent young lady, aged about twenty, in delicate 
health, and in temperament, I should think, presenting about 
an equal combination of the nervous and bilious. The first 
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efforts required ftom three quarters: ofan‘ bour to an hour, in 
order to prodnee sleep; and with this snbject, the time was 
never reduced below some ter or fifteen minutes. At first, al 
the manifestations were Weak, and but partially satisfactory: 
gradually they assumed form, distinctness and certainty. But 
Sir, | must narrate our steppings in the science with more par- 
tealarity. 

You will please to bear in mind that we were all beginners; 
having next to no Nght from experience, and little definite 
knowledge from books. Imagie us then in a private paflor, 
at one of our own houses; Martha K. reclining on pillows in 
arocking chair, her eyes securely bandaged, and the Doctor 
conveniently séated before her. You will readily guess at 
the truth, that we were as much delighted with our snecess 
as a pareel of children with their holiday baubles; and that 
our expetimetits were conducted witbout much order or con- 
cert. We first satisfied ourselves that the subject was. mag- 
netically asleep, by attempting to converse with her, to star- 
tle her by halloeing, by shaking her and pricking her with 
pins, in the expectation of producing some involuntary mo- 
tion, or sign of sensation, but in vain.. Dr. H. then shewed 
us that her muscles were rigid, her hands would follow his 
around, as the needle follows a bit of steel, that she wuld 
languidly reply to his enquiries; and that while she was so 
utterly insensible to any demonstrations we might make up- 
on her, she was, nevertheless, keenly alive to any movements 
of Ais mind and Ats physical sensations. We therefore fell to 
maltreating him in turn, pinched him and buffeted him; at 
all of which she uttered her complaints, declaring that we 
were perpetrating those ill-natured acts upon herself. 

There were some ten or a dozen of us present, and with 
our curiosity excited to the utmost, we huddled around our 
poor subject so closely, as to produce in her a troubled respi- 
ration and many manifest signs of discomfort. Upon this we 
fell back and proceeded with a little more deliberation. The 
proximity between Dr. H. and his patient being somewhat 
lessened, we made a variety of requirements in writing, to 
test the silent power of his will over her, and generally, with 
the most satisfactory results. She would place her hands on - 
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any part of her person, cross her arms, &c. slowly, but surely, 
as named in the written request. We next discovered -that 
any one of us might be placed in counection with her, by sim- 

. ply taking the Doctor’s hand, he at the same time holding her 
by the hand. With this link of connection, she knew us read- 
ily, and would call each one of us by name, and converse with 
us. Indeed a gentleman with whom she was acquainted, 
living miles away, and arriving in the midst of the experi- 
ments, was silently ushered into the room; and on establish- 
ing the connection, she at once pronounced his name. Watch- 
es, penknives, pencil cases, &c., were placed in the Doctor’s 
hand, and she would name the articles correctly, and tell the 
differences between two of the same kind. She would give 
the hour by a watch, and described a small copperplate engra- 
ving with considerable accuracy. In the exhilaration of the 
moment, cats, babies and puppies, were taken in the arms of 
the gentlemen present, or placed upon their shoulders, or bon- 
nets put upon their heads, or shawls upon their persons, and 
on establishing the connection, the description thereof would 
be accurate; and was by no means given without manifest 
symptoms of mirthfulness on the part of Miss Martha K. her- 
self. It was at about this time that several of us made a push 
for the buttery ; and one furnished himself with a bit of cake, 
another with a lump of sugar, others with pinches of salt, 
pepper, ginger, tobacco, &c., with the view to ascertain whe- 
ther any connection existed between the tastes of the magnet- 
izer and the magnetized: and these articles were, one after 
another, stuffed into Dr. H.’s mouth, without any knowledge 
on his part of what he was receiving, until the taste revealed 
ittohim. As the Doctor tasted the several articles, Miss 
Martha K. would move her lips, express her relish or dislike 
to them, and name them correctly. 

But enough of this. Doctor H., after becoming acquainted 
with others, did not consider Miss Martha K. any thing more 
than a fair subject. I have dwelt upon the experiments with 
her, because they were the first among us, and elicited with 
us, and through our community, an uncommon interest. We 
were highly gratified. Not that either then, or subsequently, 
results were always satisfactory. Far from it. The wonder 
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t 
i, not that there should have been failnres, but that there 
should be any suceess. Our real positive success established 
the truth of the acience, and a thousand failures will fall short 
of proving the opposite. You may be curious to know how 
this matter went down with our community. Starting from. 
the point it did, it was received cautiously, but treated fairly. 
Great pains were taken to have the- experiments witnessed, 
by our most intelligent citizens. Doctor H. is a large man of 
uncommon mental and physical power. His weight is about 
two hundred, and his temperament the nervous-sangtine. 
His confidence once established in the newly discovered agent 
and his capability as an operater, with great good nature, he 
answered every body’s catt; and without any pretence of- 
mystery, did his best upon any one, whenever and wherever 
requested to do so. Mrs, T. an edacated and accomplished 
married lady, was found to bean excellent subject. She was 
Ishould think, some twenty-three or four years of age, of the 
sanguine-nervous temperament and in good health. I refer 
to her particularly, because I wish to notice one littke circum- 
stance which struck us all forcibly at the time, and because 
she furnished a happy illustration of the truth of phreno-mag- 
netism. Dr. H. sometimes aronsod hie patients by transverse 
manipulations ; but more frequently, he bade them to awake 
in so long a time, three or five minutes; and rarely would they 
vary enough to be perceptible. Often he made a still farther 
requisition, telling them, for instance, to awake in five minutes, 
and in five more to perform some specified act; when they would 
uniformly, on the approach of the latter period, sink iuto a mag- 
netic sleep, do the thing required, and again awake. On a cer- 
tain occasion, Mre. T. was requested to awake in five minutes, 
and in five mimates more to go to a table across the room and 
get a particular newspaper, and give it toan individnal whose 
pame was mentioned. At the end of the first five minutes, she 
awoke and entered into conversation. She took her little son 
and caressed him; and ou being enquired of whether she had 
been told to do any thing, replied in the negative. As the 
end of the second five minutes approached, she put down her | 
child, looked wildly around, and sunk again into sleep.. Ris- 
ing from her chair, she went to the table for the newspaper, 
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but it was no longer there, the Doctor having purposely re- 
moved it. The expression of her countenance at once became 
full of intense disappointment and distress; when the Doctor 
commiserating her condition, gave her the paper; whereupon 
she hurried with it to the person named, gave it to him, and 
burst into an agony of tears. 

The phreno-magnetic experiments with this lady, were con- 
ducted without inducing the condition of sleep. The Doctor’s 
fingers held over the different organs, were sufficient to call 
them into greatly increased activity, to destroy the equilibrium 
of the brain, and to produce insanity. In-company with sev- 
eral gentlemen, on an eveniag of the last winter. I had the 
high gratification of witnessing the production of these extra- 
ordinary phenomena. During the experiments, Mrs. T. was 
in almost constant conversation, and her words and counten- 
ance and gestures, ever changing, gaye perfect manifestations 
of the quality of the differant organs, under the excited influ- 
ance of which, she was for the time beling brought. 

_After a preliminary chit-chat of a few minutes, Mrs. T. 
laughingly took her seat, and the Doctor proceeded, by simply 
placing. his fore fingers upon the designated organs. Under 
the infuence of denevalence, she expressed much commisera- 
tion, and desire to relieve the suffering peor. . degecisiliveness 
and destructiveness were touched, and her tune changed en- 
tirely: any fate was good enough for them, and she would not 
give them a cent. limentiveness and destructiveness—she 
called for a beef-steak; and if there was none in the house, 
she was willing to kill and carve for herself. Under an in- 
creased activity of mirthfuiness, she uttered a brilliant succes- 
sion of repartees, which would have done henor to a professed 
wit. Constructiveness was touched, and she called for scale 
and dividers; se//-esteem was combined with it, and she de- 
clared she was going to build a bridge, a stone bridge—no, 
that was not great enough for her powers—an acqueduct, like 
the Croton. Reverence was excited, and she shrunk abashed 
within herself, and wondered how she could ever have been 
so silly. Philoprogenitiveness was excited, and she inquired 
for her.child; cautiousness, and she was sure he was sick ; 
besides, she was quite certain that there was a hole in the 
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hearth at home, and dry straw immediately under it in the 
cellar. 

This, sir, will give you a glimpse at this department of our 
labors; and with one or two additional remarks, 1 will bring 
this paper to aclose. Very shortly after the first experiments 
in Binghamptom, Magnetism became a subject of interest and 
attention throughout all that region. In the town off Union, 
the singular fact was elicited, that any one could be put in 
communication ‘with the particular subject then in hand, by 
amply putting on her bonnet. At Great Bend, Pa., an intelli- 
gent gentleman and scholar, went into a series of experiments, 
combining magnetism and electricity. I will uot undertake . 
to give you any account of them, farther than to notice one 
fact which he considers demonstrated, viz. that isolated sub- 
jects are thereby rendered much more susceptible to the mag- 
netic infiuence. As a remedial aid and agent, mesmerism has 
been found: useful among us. Nervous headaches, inflamma- 
tory rheumatism, &c. have been relieved by it. Miss Martha 
K.’s health was much improved by its general effects. Mrs. 
T. was put to sleep; and Major R., who sometimes extracts 
teeth, and needed strong evidence to convince him of the rea- 
lity of animal magnetism, was sent for, and. drew a highly in- 
flamed tooth from its socket, without producing the movement 
ofa nruscle. Dr. S., a dentist, having ten or twelve stumps to 
dig from the mouth of Mrs. C., ‘she was placed in a magnetic 
sleep; and this ordinarily unbearable operation was gone 
through with, without giving the slightest pain. 

Wishing you every successin your laudable undertaking to 
disseminate knowledge among mankind, I remain , 

Yours very truly, J. R. ORTON. 


[The following, from the Cazenovia Eagle, gives a faithful account of some experi- 
ments made by the Editor.) 


” PaRENo-MaGNetism.—We have been disposed to class the 
believers in Animal or Phreno-Magnetism, as members of the 
same fanatic fraternity with Millerites, Bentonian gold hum- 
buggers, &c.; and until recently, have had no evidence to 
doubt but that they were deservedly so classed. We stated 
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in our last, that Mr. O. S. Fowler purposed giving a few ex- 
periments in Phreno-Magnetism. On Thursday evening last 
a number of our citizens attended. his lecture, at the Presbyte- 
rian Church; at the close of which he proceeded to magnetise 
a lad, whom he had opetated upon at Syracuse and other 
places. In about fifteen minutes the boy was pronounced to 
be in a magnetic sleep. Mr. F. then proceeded to make ex- 
periments iu Phreno-magnetism by touching the different or- 
gans, which produced corresponding action on the part of the 
subject. For instance, when fune and mirth/ulness were mag- 
netised, the boy would sing and laugh; and denevolence, he 
_was willing to part with every thing he had; philoprogens- 
tiveness, he would caress and fondle any object given him as 
he would an infant, and immediately on touching the organ 
of destructiveness, he would dash away the object he had in 
his arms, and commence a warfare on every thing around. 
As we have not time to particularise, we will only say that 
the experiments on Thursday evening proved satisfactory toa 
large portion of the andience.—On Saturday evening, the 
same boy was placed in a maguetic sleep, and the same expe- 
iments performed, for about an hour; when a motion was 
made that the boy be waked up, and a new subject magnetis- 
ed, which was agreed to.—Sherman Bartholomew, son of Mr. 
Rush Bartholomew, of this village, was then placed upon the 
stand. Some dissatisfaction was manifested by a few unruly 
spirits, who expressed a desire that some individual who had 
not been operated upon should be selected from the audience. 
This was objected to, from the fact that it might require a 
longer time to magnetise a person thus selected than they 
wonld have patience to endure. Dr. Loomis, one of our most 
respected citizens, then stated to the audience that he had mag- 
netised Sherman twice in the presence of several individuals, 
who were perfectly satisfied that there could be no conniv- 
ance at “humbugging” on the part of the boy. He then pro- 
ceeded to magnetise him; and after going through the cere- 
mony of bunpology, and the hour for adjournment having 
arrived, the Doctor told the lad he must wake up in three 
minutes ; to which he replied he could not. The Doctor in- 
sisted, but the lad persisted in the declaration he could not. 
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At length the time (three minutes) expired, when the boy 
said, “ the three minutes are up, and I cannot wake myself.’’ 
A number of individuals looked at their watches, and found 
the boy was right in regard to the time. 

A lecture with experiments was also held at the same place 
on Monday evening of this week, and before a large and in- 
telligent audience. Two subjects were magnetised, and a 
third (a young lady) was attempted, but the noise and confu- 
sion were so great that it was not entirely successful. ` After 
arepetition of the former exhibitions on the subjects separately, 
they were placed in contact to each other. Numerous exhi- 
bitions were then made, highly curious and interesting, as 
well as being satisfactory and demonstrative. One of the 
subjects having a particular organ excited, the effect was in- 
stantancously produced in the other by giving exhibitions 
pertaining to that particular organ. The Philoprogenitiveness 
of the one being excited, they both began fondling as though 
they held a child. One’s Combativeness being excited, and 
they both showed violent fight. One’s Benevolence excited, 
and they began giving away all they could find about them, 
as knives, combs, &c. Acquisitiveness the same, and they 
search for anything and stowed it in their pockets.—Neither . 
ofthe subjects could sing more than a “goose,” in the lan- 
guage of the father of one of them—but the Tune of one be- 
ing excited, they both commenced singing. Time and Tune 
both being excited, they hummed with tle most accurate time, 
beating it also with their hands and feet. Time, Tune, and 
Memory excited, and they gave the words of songs, singing 
with the most perfect accuracy. Time, Tune, Memory, and 
Mirthfulness excited, and they sung most admirably “ Lucy 
Long,” “Jim Brown,” and “the Coon a sitting on a rail.” 
Mirthfulness changed to Veneration, and they sung sacred 
music, Veneration alone excited, and they uplifted their 
hands and repeated the Lord’s Prayer. All these exhibitions 
were of the most demonstrative kind, and in such a manner 
as to repel every idea of trick or previous concert. 

The most remarkable exhibition was in the power of the 
magnetic will, A tumbler of water was magnetised by Dr. 
Loomis, and willed to be a certain substance—as for exam- 
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ple, he willed it to be a solution of sugar—on the subject’s 
drinking, and being asked what he drank he replied srgar. 
He then willed it vinegar with the same operation, and he re- 
plied vinegar. To prevent the idea of a concert between the 
Dr. and the subject, some of the audience wrote a name ona 
piece of paper and handed it in—the Dr., willing the name, 
the subject told the name accurately each time, save in strong 
beer aud coffee,—the nature of these tastes he described accu- 
rately but could give no names—and for a very good reason, 
as it was afterwards announced by his father—that he had 
never drank these beverages. In truth, whosoever could 
doubt the certainty and satisfaction of the experiments, 
would doubt his senses and his own existence—and indeed 
could with far more truth be called insane than those who be- 
lieved demonstration. 

The greatest doubt on the part of the audience, hung over 
a story related by Mr. Fowler, on the exhibition of strength, 
&c., exhibited by the magnetized man in Utica. His referee 
for its truth has been written to, and the answer we will pub- 
lish next week.* 

At the close, a vote was taken as to the satisfaction of the 
audience in favor of the science. A strong and heavy vote 
was given in the affirmative, and only one negative person, 
and he not a resident of our place. 


* This is the case published in No. 1, p. 39, Vol. V. of the Jour- 
pal, and the answer to this letter fully confirmed every fact stated im 
this remarkable experiment, and was also published in the Eagle. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Obituary. ; 
THE LIVE AND CHARACTER OF SAMUEL EIEKNAM. 


Samvuet Kraksa, author of “ Kirkham’s Grammar” and 
an “Essay on Elocution,” and assistant author of Fowler’s 
Phrenology, departed this life on Friday, May 19th, about ome 
o’clock, at his late residence, 103 Third Avenue, New-York, 
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aged 46 years. He was, in the fullest sense of the term, 9 
self-made man. Born of parents too poor to give him any 
mere than a common school education (generally worse than 
none at all), he yet contrived, by working days and studying 
nights, to acquire learning sufficient to teach a country school. 
Yet a mere boy, he would study assiduonsly by fire-light, and 
thea take a long candle to light himself to bed, so that he could 
read and study most of the night. He was always exercising 
his causality, either in discussing subjects, or studying into the 
abstruse relations of cause and effect, or else in contriving 
some short-hand method of effecting his ends, His uncle Hurl- 
burt, now living at Westmoreland, Oneida co., N.Y., often re- 
marked, that “Samuel never did any thing as any body else 
did it,” He was full of new notions, improvements, contrivan- 
ces, &c., the offspring of Causality; and the distinguishing 
organs of his fore-head are prodigious reasoning organs.. He 
evinced large Causality through life, and in every variety of 
form imaginable. It was this organ, in conjunction with large 
Comparison and Language, which rendered him so eminent 
asagrammarian. We do not profess to be competent, either 
in theory or practice, to decide upon the particular merits or 
demerits of his grammar ; but that it Aas merits of a high or- 
der, is the general opinion of all candid and careful examiners, 
and is shown by the immense and long continued sale of the 
work, it having sometimes exceeded thirty thousand copies 
in a single year. It was more plain and practical than any of 
its predecessors, and enabled scholars to learn grammar with- 
out the aid of teachers, besides obviating much of that dryness 
and disgust attendant upon the old inethod of teaching it. Af- 
ter he became a teacher, this inventive Causality already men- 
tioned, sought out new, plain, concise methods of teaching 
grammar, and these he embodied in a work in the form of 
familiar lectures, which with indomitable exertion and perse- 
verance he introduced in person in many parts of the country, 
and thus created a market for it. Probably most of the read- 
ers of the Journal have learned grammar wholly or in part by 
means of its instrumentality. 

But it is with him as a Phrenologist, mainly, that the Jour- 
nal should have to do. His head measured 21% inches around 
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Philoprogenitivess and Eventuality, but was more high and 
long than large at the base. In person he was rather tall than 
stocky, yet not slim, weighing from 140 to 150 Ibs. His whole 
organisation was very prominent,as well in regard to the fea- 
tures of his face and the general construction of his body, as 
to his phrenological developments and mental characteristics.* 
His temperament would be called bilions-nervous, or motive- 
mental. and indicated an unusual degree of strength and acti- 
vity of both body and mind. He was never idle—so far from 
it, he undertook foo much, and shortened his life probably 
several years in consequence, first, of excessive application in 
introducing his grammar, and afterwards by lecturing on 
Phrenology, superintending the erection of buildings, &. The 
consequent enfeebling of his body, besides hastening his death, 
rendered his literary labors less complete and efficient, and his 
life less useful, than it would have been if he had not broken 
himself down by over exertion. As I viewed his lifeless 
corpse, and remembered that he was only in the prime of life, 
and possessed a constitution or organization of extraordinary 
power and endurance, and might have accomplished so much 
more in the long run with good health, the thought sank 
deeply into my mind, * Thou, too, art shortening ¿ày days» 
and abridging thy usefulness, by excessive and continuous 
mental application: beware, lest thy end be like his!’ I mark- 
ed and partially obeyed, by slackening efforts and seeking re- 
creation and physical exercise. How many thousands of our 
best and most talented men, labor beyond their strength, and 
are cut off (cut themselves off) before their time, by over- 
exertion! That very cerebral activity which gives them 
their intellectual powers, also causes them to overdo, and cuts 
them off. Were they less intellectual, they would undertake 
less, use fewer and feebler exertions, and live more slowly, 


e The editor intends soon to propose a new nomenclature of the 
Temperaments, to be called the broad, the prominent, and the sharp 
organization :—the first indicating vitality and animal vigor, analogous 
to the vital or sanguine temperament: the second, giving great strength, 
force, and power, and being analogous to the molive or bilious temper- 
ament; and the latter, the sharp, or active and feeling organization, 
analogous to the nervous or mental temperament. 
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bat yet the lenger. Ye who push your labors beyond your 
strength, take warning and beware, lest your ond be like his. 

His largest single organ was Firmness, whieh stool out 
upon the top of his head like a little mountain, forming a 
kind of apex on the back part of the top of it. Self-Esteem, 
just behind it, was also very large, and hence his indomitable 
perseverance and determination of character. In this respect 
few equalled him. Nothing could discourage, nothing turn 
bim. Once set upon an object, like the “law of the Medes 
and Persians, which altereth not,” he knew no change, but in 
the very teeth of what would deter almost any but him, he 
held on and held out, trying resource after resource till he suc- 
ceeded. Jn the whole range of my personal acquaintance, I 
know of no man his equal in this respect. His large Self-Es- 
teem insisted on being well waited on, and reduced to partial 
servitude most of his family and friends. It also gave him 
dignity, manliness, self-reliaunee, and great confidence in him- 
self. l 

Approbativeness was less than Self-Esteem, accordingly he 
eared little what was said about him, for he was conscious of 
his power, and confident of his correctness. He could seldom 
be convinced of error in any thing. 

His Veneration was large, but Marvellousness small. He 
adored his God, especially in his works, and sometimes atten- 
ded church, yet cared little for religious observances. Yndeed, 
he more than once, in conversing with the writer, passed stric- 
tures on what passes current as religion, though by him deem- 
ed counterfeit and spurious. Still, I never drew him out on 
these points, while in health. A few weeks before his death, 
his religious feelings greatly increased. He was glad to re- 
ceive religious instruction from the mouths of clergymen, and 
expresscd perfect resignation to the will of God. 

In him, that leading doctrine on which the editor’s work on 
Temperance is based, and also incorporated into his work on 
“ Education and Self-Improvement,” pp. 148 to 162, (and also 
on the same pages of Vol. V. of the Journal,) namely, that 
there exists an intimate reciprocal relation between the body 
and the base of the brain, by which every condition of the for- 
mer, whether active or sluggish, clear or obtuse, &c., is trans- 

18* 
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mitted instantaneously and powerfully to the latter, was illus- 
trated. For several years before his death, he. was evidently 
afflicted with an internal fever, which slowly but effectually 
burnt up and burnt out his vital energies, and threw his whole 
system into a state of high and morbid excitement. This was 
evinced by his continual thirst, and by his consumption of im- 
mense quantities of iced, water, and the colder the better, be- 
sides other signs too unequivocal to be mistaken. In harmony 
with this fact, and in connexion with the principle just pre- 
sented, he was, for several years before his death, one of the 
most irritable and fretful of men. Nothing went to suit him: 
he would scold, and blame, and censure all about him, and 
nothing would please him. This irritability continued to in- 
crease upon him, till within some four weeks of his decease, 
when it was supplanted by the opposite spirit. Peaceable, 
resigned, contented, he put up with every thing, seemed satis- 
fied, and above all, manifested perfect resignation to his im- 
pending fate. He knew he must die soon, yet was willing to 
depart, and engouraged those around him to be cheerful. ‘The 
moment I heard of the change, I prophesied the near approach 
of his final dissolution, for I felt fully assured of the truth of 
this principle, and inferred, from the subsiding of his animal 
feelings, that his body was becoming too weak to keep them 
excited, and therefore that his end was come—and so it proved 
to be. This law, in its application to death, is peculiarly beau- 
tiful, and finds ample confirmation in all who die of a lingering 
illness. 
_ All Mr. K.’s social organs were large and active; and the 
editor has had repeated proofs of their power in his character. 
His friendship was strong, sincere, and lasting. He loved his 
children devotedly, so much so, that the death of a promising 
boy almost broke his heart, and for some time unfitted him for 
business. Just bcfore his death, he expressed a strong interest 
in the education and welfare of his only son and child, and 
wished to live only to see him educated. He also made pro- 
vision to have his son sent to the south every winter, in case 
his feeble lungs required it. Inhabitiveness was large, and he 
talked much about building and improving a home. 
Concentrativeness was also large; and in harmony with this 
development, if he began to talk upon one subject, he would 
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dwell upon, ramify, aniplify, expeund, and fully present that 

one subject in all its various bearings, He also insisted on 

finishing up whatever he touehed, on putting on the last 

touches, on working it up into one great whole, and on collat- 

ing, comparing, and completing every thing. Often, when in 

conversation, my own small Concentrativeness would break 

off from one subject and fiy to another; but when this took 
place, he would bring me back, and have his talk out on tiat 

one thing first. 

To be continued. 


MISCELLANY. 


Private Classes ard Pupils.—For several years, the Editor of this 
Journal, though solicited by hundreds of applicants, has uniformly re- 
fased to take pupils, unless they would stay with him at least one year 
—sufficiently long, at least, to become thoroughly versed i in the science, 
and to be an honor to Phrenology and their instructor. ‘The argument 
wed was, that he did not wish smatterers to hail from him. He was 
led to this course particularly by the arguments and persuasions of Mr. 
Kirkham, though he never fully approved of the policy. Of late, he 
has abandoned it altogether; and now, whenever he shall be in the 
city permanently, which will not probably be till November next, he 
will cheerfully give private instruction to individuals and classes, as 
follows:—Each private lecture, one dollar; to classes of twenty to 
thirty, twenty-five cents each lesson, which will consist mainly in 
pointing out the different temperaments, and placing each other's hands 
on organs that are large and small, or in pointing out the location and 
relative size of the organs, that is, in teaching them how to examine 
heads. ‘The theory of Phrenology, the analysis of the organs, &c., 
the pupil will get from books and public lectures, these private lessons 
being designed exclusively to teach the practical part of Phrenology. 
Pupils can take one, or twenty lessons, as they like; but abont twelve 
will prepare them to examine heads sufficiently to learn further for 
themselves. 

He has, of late, had several /ady pupils; an? has had applications 
for more. He will probably form classes for ladies next winter, and 
will be happy to receive applications from them for instruction, partic- 
ularly from teachers, at any time. ‘The more Phrenologists there are, 
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the better; and the editor thinks he cannot do a better service to Phre- 
nology, his country, asd his race, than thus to aid in rearing up teach- 
ers and fitting lecturers for the field of action. ‘Ihe facil ties which be 
possesses, for conveying the greatest possible amount of instruction in 
the shortest space of time, are not equalled in this country, if in any 
other. To a long and successful practice of Purcnolog , he adds a 
cabinet of casts and specimens, embracing the whole of Geo. Combe’s 
collection, which conetitutes the cream and culling of the celebrated 
Edinburgh collection, to which he has added a great numbe: and vari- 
ety of national and criminal casts and skulls, and the busts, taken from 
life, of most of the prominent men of ovr own country. It contains ev- 
ery variety of developement, touching-every organ, requisite to make 

` the pupil perfect master of his subject; and as these lessons will be giv- 
en in his cabinet, surrounded by a thousand specimens, animal and 
human, the pupil can review, recall, and impress indelibly every point 
presented. 

The time is at hand when we shall require and Aave nearly as many 
professed phrenologists, settled in all our cities and villages, and seat- 
tered through vur country, as we now have Doctors,— men and women 
who shall be consulted as regularly, and paid as much as Physians now 
are—consulted in reference to what organs require to be cultivated and 
what restrained, what physical organs require more exercise, and - 
what less, how to preserve the health, &c, &c. as well as to teach the 
science to children and youth. We this day require thousands of pro- 
fessed Phrenologists, not so much to traverse the country and lecture 
publicly on the science, as fo teach it familiarly and practice it sta- 
fionarily in neighborhoods and villages. 

Especially do we need female Phrenologists of this clase, The 
teachers of children should al be females, and all be Phrenologists. 
To lecture to and instruct woman in Phrenology, is my great delights 
and never again will I charge woman one cent, (unless extraordinary 
eases should sometimes occur,) for attendance on my public lectures. 
Woman, your duties, and the good Phrenology will enable you to do 
to mankind, is your pass, your ticket of admission, to all my public 
lectures, if not to my public classes. And I do pray that you will re- 
spond to this offer by a “tl attendance. And 1 am almost persuaded 
to give all my lectures free, relying on the generosity of the public to 
defray expenses, and compensate for time and labor. I know Ameri- 
cans seldom contribute above coppers, or the smallest pieces of silver, 
(and often they throw in brass buttons and bogus,) but of the correct- 
ness of the principle of referring this matter to the moral sentiments, 
and making phrenology in practice what itis in fact, a high moral and 
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philanthropic, rather than a pecuniary affair, I entertain not the shadow 
efadoabt. And it will soon come to this, in spite of the parsimony of 
the public generally. Nothing excites and warms up tte better feel- 
ings of our nature equally with phrenology, so that it is safe to trust the 
eompensation for value received in the hands of the moral sentiments. 
The editor has pursued this course of late, and though the contributions 
taken up have not covered expenses, yetmany have “dropped in” 
to his lectures because they were free, who would not have paid for an 
entrance, and thereby have become believers in the science and interested 
ip its propagation. Messrs. Buel and Siz: r write that they have pur- 
med this course with great success. It is the only course in harmony 
with the dictates of Phrenology. Let it be tried by lecturers, and its 
operation reported for the Journal. In Englan!, ue plan of giving 
penny lectures is becoming very popular, and has the sanction of their 
leading Phrenologists, Geo. Combe included. In practice it is found 
to work admirably. The principle of making every thing cheap has 
always been a favorite with me, and been a cardinal guide in all my pri- 
ces, I was opposed for puuing my prices so low, and advised to raise 
them in order to give dignity to the science: but the development of 
Aequisitiveness, which I found so universally large, together with a 
little experience, made me turn a deaf ear to all such advice, give many 
free lectures, and charge at most only 124 cents per ticket. In pro- 
jecting the Journal, J at first, fixed its price at o xe dollar, and if that 
plan had been adopted, it would now have had ten subscribers where 
it has but one. But I suffered my better judgment to be overruled, 
gealy to the injury of the Journal, and have long wished to reduce it 
to one dollar. I now offer to take twenty dollars, good money, for 
twenty subscribers, and perhaps fifteen dollars for fifteen subscribers. 
It is now my desire and determination, to afford every possible facility 
for the spread of Phrenology among all classes; and in my way, by 
cheap publications, private lectures, supplying societies with libraries 
and specimens, &c. &c.: and I wish all who are interested in the sci- 
ance to put their shoulder to the wheel and help on the good cause. 


Woodstock, Vt., Dec. 19, 1842. 
f 0. S. Fowrer, Esa. * 


Dear Sir,—Since our last we lave procured but one subscriber 
for the Journal, which, added to our list, makes one hundred and fiye 
subscribers which we have obtained for the present volume, since we 
saw you iu Philadelphia. 

Thus, we have been enabled to fulfil our p-omise; and, as we be- 
lieve, been the instruments of much good, by extending the circulation 
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of your invaluable Jounal. The field of our labers for the past year 
has been limited, as you will perceive when you refer to the places 
where the subscribers we have obtained reside. ‘hie shows to what 
an extent the Journal might be circulated, if its just claims to patronage 
were only fairly presented to the public. One hundred subaeribers in 
the valley of the Connecticut, between Windsor, Conn., and Windsor, 
Vt, is indeed a small number: but if all other paris of the United 
States would do as well, your list would be as large as you could wish 
at present. We are willing to continue our labors in behalf of the 
Journal :—we can conscientiously do it. 

From no quarter do we hear any thing against; but, on the other 
hand, high encomiums in its favor. Persons of intelligence tell us, 
that your work on Memory far exceeds any thing that they have eves 
read on the subject of Phrenology. One man stated to us, after he had 
read it, that he would not part with it for twenty-five dollars, providing 
he could not obtain another. 

With such encouragement, who would not be willing to labor to ad- 
vance the cause of truth? Holding these views, we are anxious to do 
ill in our power to sustain a work, which is destined to elevate the cha- 
racter of man, and ameliorate his condition. 

Yours truly, BviLL & Sizer. 


From the following it would seem that some attention is also given 
to the subject of Phreno Magnetism in Great Britain as well as with 
us. Mr. Hall thinks he has made some new diecoveries, and soma 
modifications of the old ones, which will do much towards correcting 
hitherto apparent incongruities in the practical part of the science. If 
‘e should accomplish anything new or verify what has heretofore been 
Jiscovered in our philosophical sittings in New York, it shall be com- 
‘nunieated to our readers as soon as convenient.—Ep. 


Extraordinary Discoveries in Phrenology, aided by Animal Mag- 
nelism.—Mr. S. Hall, (a native of Sution-in-Ashfield) Governor of 
the Hollis Hospitals, Sheffield, who is well known as a sound practi- 
eal Phrenologist, last week, accidentally magnetized a respectable and 
intelligent young man by the name of Wilmot. Ultimately he found 
his influence over this subject so great, as to enable him to test, by de- 
cided manifestation, the exact position of every faculty hitherto laid 
down on the popular phrenological busts and charts, which, so far as we 
know, has only been partially accomplished by magnetism before. Nor 
is this all, since he has not only discovered ihe existence of several 
others hitherto undistinguished among the multifarious congeries of 
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thich the human brain is composed, but proved their relative positions 
ina manner which leaves no doubt of his correctness on the mind of 
any person who (as we have done) witnesses his experiments. Special 
organs ate by these investigations proved to exist for Velocity, or Lo- 
comotion ; Gesticulation, or Attitude; and for Industry ; besides one 
forexploring and working in the interior of the earth; one for the con- 
ception of Material beauty, splendour, and sublimity, as distinct from 
Ideality, which latter takes cognizance chiefly of mental and moral 
besaty and grandeur; one for Love of the Tragic, as distinct from 
Mirthfulness, which latter is an instinct of the Comic; as well as modi- 
feations of several already recognized, which will go far to correct 
hitherto apparent incongruities in phrenological science. Mr. Hall 
frrher informs us, that in the course of these experiments he has 
“caught glimpses of other territories in the geography of the human 
mind, which he thinks a little exploration will enable him to map out 
correctly and clearly.” Under these circumstances we forbear to ex- 
patiate upon the subject, assured that Mr. Hall’s ardent pursuit of 
knowledge fully entitles him to the honor of detailing such important 
discoveries in his own time and manner. Mr. H. has since informed 
w that he has tested his discoveries upon other individuals with eom- 
plete snccess; and that with the exception of the organ of Pity (first 
meationed as a distinct organ by Mr. La Roy Sunderland), the others 
we have named are, so far as is known, original discoveries, His ex- 
periments also in some measure corroborate Sunderland’s theory of the 
deplicity and quadruplicity of the various organs formerly laid down 
only in parts, each component having its distinct though relative fanc- 
tion; as well as the theory of magnetic polarity, which causes the 
various cerebral faculties to give, during their action, pecoliarity of ex- 
pression to the features. By operating upon Mr. Wilmot's cheek, hë 
ean either compress or distend his lungs to any degree he chooses; and 
has produced results from other experiments, which incline him to be- 
lieve in the possibility of curing the hitherto fatal disease of * locked- 
jaw” by magnetism. Several intelligent gentlemen interested in the 
subject, and who have, in operations of their own, observed various 
novel magnetic phenomena, suggested, during a conference with Mr. 
H. on Thursday evening, that a development of the instinct of Self- 
preservation might be tested by slightly probing the ear. In since test- 
ing this upon Mr. Wilmot, he has discovered that such is not only the 
case, but that the love of life and the impulse to preserve it, have eadh 
a special organ. The certainty with which he has tested the very mi- 
nute faculties clustering about the eye-brows, and the thick groepe of 
others of which he has satisfied himself other regions of the head are 
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composed, but where only one or two have hitherto been marked out, 
induces Mr. Hall to believe, that the number is much more than dou- 
ble what was formerly supposed; and that the present busts and charte 
will, in a short time, be entirely superseded.” — Sheffield Iris. 


J. G. Forman Esq. has, of late, been lecturing to crowded houses in 
several places in Kentucky, on Phrenology and Magnetism. Messrs. 
Buel and Sizer have been lecturing with much success in Vermont. 
We often hear of their having made many converts to Phrenology. 
The impression they leave is uniformly favorable. ‘ 


- As it should be.—Mr. Carter, a teacher in Randolph, Vermont, in- 
troduced Phrenology into his school with marked success, both as to 
the interest and progress of his scholars, and the approbation of their 
parents. Phrenology should be introduced into all our schools as a 
branch of Common School education, if notin preference to the other 
sciences, at least on a footing with them. 


Mr. H. M. Brown, of Kingston, Ulster co. N. Y., had a severe fit of 
sickgess, after which he forgot the names of his children and even of 
his wife. By degrees, he slowly recovered this power, as his health 
gradually improved, till at the end of six months, he could recollect them 
tolerably well. 


Wm. A. Garrison, cousin to Wm. Lloyd Garrison, has been prac- 
tising Phrenology and Magnetism in Jamaica, West Indies, for some 
two years past. He visited this country to augment his knowledge, 
and has just retumed with a large supply of works on Phrenology, a- 
mong which were two hundred and fifty of Fowler's Phrenology, and 
several complete sets of the Journal. He has done much to convince 
the inhabitants of these delightful isles of the truth both of Phrenology 
and Magnetism, and promises to correspond frequently with the Jour- 
nal. We hope he will not fail to do so, and trust the West Indians will 
have occasion to thank him for introducing so valuable a science to 
their notice. May prosperity attend him. 


” Books Received.—The first number of the current volume of the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. It is ‘intensely’? English in its 
character — philosophical, rather than practical; able, learned, profound, 
but less illuatrative, and highly orthodox as regards Phrenology. We 
have received the whole of the volume for 1842, and hope to find room 
to cepy some of. its articles into this Journal. 
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ARTICLE I. - 


Nationa, Hetavs—WNo. 3~-Tue Jews. 
(Continued from p. 69, vol. IV.) 


Perhaps no nation, as a nation, possess qualities as remark- 
able as the Jews. Not only are their national peculiarities 
bold and striking, manifesting themselves on all occasions 
and governing them in all they say and do, but they are pec- 
aliar and even sui generis, differing as to their religion, phy- 
` siognomy, occupations, &c. &c. from all the rest of the world. 

The Jews have a cast of countenance, a national face and ` 
physiognomy, by which they may be easily distinguished 
from all other faces and nations. A minute description of 
these differences will not be attempted here, yet the peculiar 
form of the nose, its resemblanee to the bill of an eagle, its 
breadth along the whole line of its insertion on the face, the 
peculiarity observable in the under and upper lips, the form 
of the chin, as seen in the accompanying portrait of a Jew, ta- 
ken from life, will enable an accurate observer to designate a 
Jew wherever he is seen. l 

dn stature, the Jews are usually stout-buiit, short, and very. 
broad and capacious at the chest. In other words, their san-. 
guine-bilious, or their motive-mental temperament, greatly 
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predominates. This indicates long life, great irritability, 
much selfishness, and strong propensities. 

The same traits are seen in their national form of head. I 
have never seen the head of a Jew which was high, long, and 
narrow. They are always broad, and generally low. The 
specimen, from which the accompanying portrait is copied, 
will give a fair sample of the extraordinary width of their 
heads. I have invariably found their development of Com- 
bativeness and Destruetiveness lasge, and of Acquisitiveness 
enormous, so large that the first few Jewish heads I examin- 
ed, I did not know what to make of it, supposing it a deform- 
ity. No where else have f met with specimens of this organ 
at all to be compared with it in them. To observe it correct- 
ly, draw aline from the top of the ear to the corner of the eye. 
Take a point in this line about an inch forward of the middle 
of the top of the ear, and elevate a perpendicular about a 
quarter to half an inch, and you have the organ. Or, more 
easily, observe whether -the head widens rapidly in passing 
from the organ of Order back to Acquisitiveness, and if so the 
organ is large; if not, it is small. I donot remember ever to 
have secn a Jew in whom this widening was not enormous, 
nor a Jew who did not love money. From the wary Jacob, 
who contrived to, I had almost said cheat, Laban out of most 
of his property (cattle)? down through the money changers in 
the temple and the Shylock of modern times, to those Jewish 
pedlars who traverse our country in such numbers, they have 
been remarked the world over, in all ages, climes and circum- 
stances, to be extravagantly fond of money, and especially of 
trafic. Who ever knew a Jew get his living by hard labor? 
Doubtless there are such cases, but they are rare. And not 
only are all Jews fond of trading, but they are most adroit and 
artful in amassing wealth. No stratagem is left untried, eve- 
Ty means is used to turn a penny, and every turn makes them 
two. Their talent, or rather instinct in this respect, exceeds 
any thing that one can imagine, who has never seen their 
maneuvring in this line. The short words “as rich asa Jew,” 
“Jew you down to the last cent,” &c., will serve to illustrate 
this characteristic. 


I have never exammed the héads of many Jews, because 
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they are too fond of money to spend it on objects like this, 
A Jewess in Baltimore was examined, and brought some chil- 
dren of her deceased sister of which she had the care, and a 
lady in Philadelphia, whose husband was once `a pedlar of 
combs, hosiery, buttons, &c. &c., but is now worth his millions, 
also once called on me for that purpose, and a few others, yet 
very few. Few of them have science enough to look into 
Phrenology, and those who have, have too much. Mr. Laz- 
arus, a teacher who came over from Engjand to seek employ- 
ment, is the only one I now remember to have known as be- 
ing interested in this science. Money is their all in all, their 
idoi, their Gop. A few love books, yet as a nation, they have 
but one desire, one and, one idea, and that isto make money. 
And money they do make, too, witha celerity truly astonish- 
ing. They deal in no article which has not a speedy and a 
certain sale, and at enormous profits, Thus, they keep a 
pawnbroker’s shop, and never give a quarter of the read val- 
ve of the articles left, require 25 per cent. interest, and are se- 
cured by the article pawned, so that there is no possibility of 
their losing a cent. Look at the increase of money at this 
rte Take but a thousand dollars, a small capital on which 
tocommence business. The first year heclears $250, and 
begins the third with $1562, the fourth, with nearly $2000, 
the tenth, with $7.445, the twenty third, with above $100.000, 
and the thirty-third, with above a million. Nothing is reck- 
oned out for expenses, nor is this necessary in estimating the 
receipts of a Jew, because his incidental income, the surplus 
of his sales over and above the amount loaned on them, &c. &c. 
will much sore than cover all his expenses those of living in- 
cluded, 

Ihave usually found Conscientiousness large in Jews, and 
yet it does not appear in their dealings; for few can deal with 
a Jew without getting cheated. The gentleman from whom 
this portrait was copied, had large Conscientiousness, and yet 
he committed forgery. In this respect, their characters and 
their heads. would not harmonize, only that, as is the fact, 
Acquisitiveness is so much larger as to stifle its voice. 

Constructiveness is usually large. It is so in the accompa- 
nying portrait, and its original had the most remarkable talent 
for drawing, sketching, using tools, making things, &c. &c., 
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that I ever saw. He was sent up at onè of my lectures in 
Philadelphia, in 1838, to be examined publicly. He was de- 
scribed as possessing this talent and that of copying to a re- 
markable degrec, and then to give a practical illustration of 
the character ascribed to him, he called for a piece of char- 
coal, and drew, on a paper, an excellent Apollo. A better 
writer I never saw. These aid them greatly in their judg- 
ment of the value of property. A Jew rarely if ever errs in 
judging of the qualities and value of goods, and lays out his 
money to the very best advantage. 

These organs also aid in the study of the natural sciences, 
and accordingly, we sometimes find a scholar among the Jews, 
but if a scholar, he is profound and erudile. Our best histo- 
rians and oriental scholars are Jews. For one reason of this, 
see vol. IV. p. 76, Education department. Their heads are 
usually /arge, and temperaments active, but it is vital activity 
rather than mental. Amativeness is usually very large, and 
the social organs are generally large, as is also Benevolence, 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, Appetite, and Approbativeness. Con- 
centrativeness is usually small, as is also Marvellousness. 
Veneration is variable. Cautiousness is always a predomin- 
ant organ. 

The articles they prefer to deal in, are first, jewelry (is it 
not possible that this gave rise to the name Jew-elry,) perhaps 
because so much opportunity is allowed to take the advantage 
and so large profits are usually realized; secondly, in made- 
up and cast-off clothing, in musical instruments, toys, &c. 
Their love of keeping pawn-brokers’ shops is remarkable, and 
they have no very special objection to the reception of stolen 
articles, provided they can get them for comparatively nothing. 
Their knowledge of human nature is most remarkable, and 
enables them to take advantage of their customers, or rather 
victims. They know when to abuse and when to persuade, 
when to threaten and when to flatter; and the moment one 
crosses their threshold, they seem to know by a kind of intui- 
me whether he is a spy, or wants any thing, and all about 

im. 

_Phrenology will undoubtedly throw a flood of light on the 
disputed question of the original identity of the Jews and 
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N. A. Indians; yet the editor has not examined either with 
the view of settling this point. Their general similarity, is 
somewhat obvious, except that the Jews have more Acquisi- 
tiveness than the Indians. The perceptive organs are the 
alike in both, so is the general fullness of the side of the head, 
and the want of height. Yet I would not venture to express 
even an opinion on this point. 

On the whole, the study of the heads and characters of the 
Jews, will be found not only exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive to the Phrenologist, but to contain one of the strong- 
est proofs of the truth of Phrenology to be found. 


ARTICLE II. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTERS OF TWO CASTS, AS DEDUCED 
FROM THEIR PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS, BY 0. S. FOW- 
LER AND WM. R. STRACHAN.” 


In complying with your request that I would send you a 
written delineation of the phrenological indications of the char- 
acters of the two casts you sent me, I labor under difficulties 
which few can duly appreciate. In the first place, to examine 
a head without any knowledge of the individual’s education, 
occupation, influences, circumstances, &c. is subjecting the sci- 
ence to a test so scrutinous, that few Phrenologists will risk it. 
But to examine the bare skull divested of all skin and flesh, 
with none of the ordinary means of estimating the tempera- 
ment, activity, texture, and organization, and with but few in- 
dications of these qualities even as drawn from the naked skull, 
is increasing the severity of the test to a degree which few 
can sustain. But this test can be sustained far better than an 


* Their having been directed to Philadelphia prevented their reaching 
me till about four weeks ago, since which I have not had a leisure mo- 
ment to comply with your request till last week, when the description, de- 
signed to be inserted in the June No., was necessarily crowded over for 
want of room into the July aumber. 

19” 
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examination of the cast alone, where the indications of activity 
and texture are few and indistinct. In examining the skull, 
no slight assistance is to be derived from its thinness over 
the organs most excited, &c.; but, in the examination of the 
cast of a skull merely, the data are too slight to expect any 
great things, and to cover many inaccuracies should they oc- 
cur, and should the examination and character be found to 
harmonize, the test will be triumphant and complete. Under 
circumstances like these, nothing but science, and in skillful 
hands, could predicate character successfully. 

To make assurance doubly sure, I have invited Mr. Wm. R. 
Strachan, the pupil and partner of L. N. Fowler, to give an- 
other phrenological description of these casts, both his and 
mine being put into the hands of the printer before either was 
acquainted with a single opinion expressed by the other. 
Both casts are low, wide and short, which indicates a predom- 
inance of the animal propensities and a deficiency of the mo- 
ral sentiments, thus evincing their general depravity of char- 
acter, and their attraction for each other. They were doubt- 
less comrades or associates, united together mainly to plan 
and execute crimes of the blackest hue. In addition to this, 
both are casts from skulls, the great size of which gave them 
a great amount of power. Yet this power unquestionably 
took a selfish, wicked, and even criminal direction. I regard 
them both as very dad heads, and capable of committing al- 
most any crime, however black or heinous. 

Cast No. 1 was doubtless the ringleader of this diabolical 
confederacy. I infer this from its astonishing width. In my 
whole extensive collection of American criminal skulls and 
casts, I havo few as wide at Destructiveness as this. It is wi- 
der than that of Thomas Earl, who was executed at Williams- 
port, Lycoming Co. Pa„ May 24th, 1836; wider than one ex- 
ecuted for murder some five years since, in Delaware; wider 
than that of LeBlanc, or than any Indian’s with which I have 
compared it except that of Me-che-ke-le-a-ta, an Indian chief 
most notorious for his bloodthirsty cruelty ; ona par with that 
of Gibbs, the pirate, who killed so many human beings;* wider 


~ A ship-mate of Gibbs called on the editor a few days ago, requesting 
to see the bust of Gibbs, While looking at it he remarked that he had of- 
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than that of a colored man who committed murder in Harris- 
burgh some twenty years ago; nearly as wide as that of Con- 
ley, a notorious robber and murderer, who, in company with 
Lewis, infested the mountainous parts of Pennsylvania some 
thirty years ago; wider than that of Patty Cannon cr Eben- 
ezer F. Johnson, and in short than almost any of the skulls and 
casts in my collection. 

This almost unparalleled width mus? tell somewhere: and 
doubtless controlled his character. 

But this development would be Jess ominous of crime, if it 
were not developed in conjunction with Secretiveness and 
Acquisitiveness. The whole side head is enormously large. 
Hence its possessor was doubtless a criminal, and a murder- 
er, and that for money—a robber, who did not scruple to em- 
ploy any means, however deceptive or cruel, to obtain money. 

Nor would Benevolence restrain him from the commission 
of these crimes, for both pity or sympathy for distress, and al- 
so active kindness, are small. The whole organization indi- 
cates sensuality and brutality. The intellect is fair, yet the 
moral sentiments are small, so that his intellect was the servant 
of his passions. He excelled in planning, and was shrewd and 
knowing in his business or trade, practical, ingenious, very 
fond of travelling, and yet fond of home; but his whole intel- 
lectual lobe was taxed by his propensities to devise ways and 
means for gratifying his animal nature. The only moral organ 
at all conspicuous was Veneration. Probably at some period 
of his life he was religious, yet he was destitute of consistency, 
and a disgrace to religion. Firmness is not large. He was fic- 
kle and unstable in all things; and hence a prey to contend- 
ing and alternating passions. 

Self-Esteem is small. His associates were from the lower 
ranks of life, and his associations all degrading, because small 


ten listened to stories told by Gibbs, in which Gibbs boasted of his having, 
with his own sword, and ina single day, killed upwards of three hundred 
buman beings by cutting off their heads, running them through, &. .When 
Gibbs became angry he would often threaten him (the narrator) that ifhe 
had him where, he would like, he would soon make him “walk the plank.” 
He even once threatened this to the mate of the U. S, man of war in which 
they were both sailors, for which he was punished. 
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Self-Esteem is combined with small Ideality, and a coarse an- 
imal organization. Approbativeness is fully developed, yet it 
also takes an animal turn, and creates a desire for praise in the 
manifestation of animal passion. His weak moral organs left 
him utterly regardless of his moral character and standing. 

The social organs are all /arge. Amativeness is very large; 
he was probably licentious, profligate, and dissolute. If he 
married he probably proved inconstant, and abused his wife. 

Parental attachment was strong. He loved children, yet 
the enormous size of his Combativeness and Destructiveness 
probably caused him at times to abuse them. He loved home 
yet probably travelled from place to place much. He was 
very companionable; fond of society, and always the centre 
of a club of rowdies. He contrived to get a good many wo- 
men in love with him. 

Combativeness was prodigious, and Cantiousness smali. 
Fear neither personal nor of the law, ever deterred him from 
the commission of crime. 

Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Secretiveness are his 
largest organs, and enormously large they are; so large as to 
round out, and fill up the whole side head. His intentions 
were bad, and every act, device, and stratagem imaginable 
was resorted to, in order to attain his ends. That part of Ac- 
quisitiveness which creates the desire to get money is large, 
that which holds on to, and makes a good use of it, is smadd, 
He was always poor, seldom paid his debts, and got money 
as he could. Marvellousness was large. í 

In fine, I consider it decidedly a bad head, governed by the 
propensities, particularly Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Acquisitiveness, which doubtless exerted a controlling influ- 
ence over the character. 

Cast No. 2. resembles that of No. 1., except that it is long- 
er, lower, and not quite so broad. But for its almost utter 
destitution of the moral sentiments, it would not be a bad 
head, but with this destitution, added to his predominant Se- 
cretiveness and Acquisitiveness, I fear his large reasoning or- 
gans were perverted to the worst of purposes. His large 
Causality was always at work on something, and probably 
plotted mischief. His attachments were remarkable: so 
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much so as to give his head the appearance of that of a fe- 
male, He wasa real crony, but I fear kept bad company, 
because all his tendencies were downward, all his associations 
vicions and grovelling. I should also think him given to 
drinking and kindred vices. Love of money and Causality, 
are his two largest organs; hence he employed the latter to 
aid the former in devising ways and means to “raise the 
wind,’ without earning much if any thing. He cared not 
how he got money, nor how he spent it, so that he could but 
getit. J doubt whether either of them were industrious. I 
regard both as bad skulls, and as liable to turn robbers and 
murderers. 

I have written the above by piece meal, at intervals from 
professional engagements, so that I could not do justice to 
myself or the science, and yet have done the best that circum- 
stances would allow. Ihope Mr. Strachan will have done 
better. 


No. 1—Presents the cast of a male skull—the developments 
of which indicate that the possessor should have been known 
for marked and decided qualities of mind.—I would premise, 
however, before entering at length into a description of the 
character—that the examination of casts—particularly a cast 
of the skull, can never constitute a fair and candid test of the 
truth of Practical Phrenology.—The SxvrL approximates 
nearly to such test, as a skillful practitioner can then decide 
with folerable certainty upon the Temperament, and with 
ezactness on the relative activity and non-activity of particu- 
lar organs—but even then, equal justice would demand that 
information with regard to circumstances and education should 
also be given. 

With this explanation due to Phrenology, I will resume the 
interrupted delineation of the character.—The Brain was rath- 
er above the full size; its fibre coarse. His Bodily Powers, 
where vitality and ability to relish physical pleasures, endure 
fatigue, to live and enjoy life are estimated, should have been 
excellent, 

His head being full and even in the various regions, partic- 


. 
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ularly the Propensities and Moral Sentiments, he was capable 
of passing for an ordinary good man, of a VERY BAD ONE— 
the bias of his character for good or evil depending in some 

* measure on circumstances; although, as a bad man, he would 
without doubt become far more notorious for the depth of his 
depravity than conspicuous as a good one. 

He should have manifested much shrewdness, tact, and low 
cunning, was much disposed to assimilate in character with . 
the tone of whatever society chance has thrown him into. 

His Intellectual Qualities were those giving judgment of 
physical properties and strong powers of observation, rather 
than originality or the higher kinds of reasoning. 

So far as relates to his Moral Faculties, although I cannot 
decide on the fact, whether they were cultivated or not, he 
had the elements of Gratitude quite strongly developed; and 
though proud and self-confident, has natural respect. He 
should have displayed on certain points much,credulity, and 
that of a decided cast. 

Had great obstinacy and setness of character when particu- 
lar organs were appealed to, but was not uniformly and con- 
sistently firm. His weakest moral organs are Hope and Con- 
scientiousness.—His perception of right and wrong, abstract- 
edly considered aside from results, was weak, and as a man 
was not disposed to consider himself guilty ; and rarely, if ev- 
er, felt penitent for any action committed. 

Self-Interest and the gratification of his desires arid passions, 
would be more important, in his estimation, than adhering to 
the dictates of conscience. His Acquisitiveness is well devel- 
oped, and must have had considerable influence in his charac- 
ter—if perverted, making him an adroit and skillful thief. 

His strongest trait, however, should have been that leading 
to Cunning, giving the disposition to conceal and hide from 
others, keep his own affairs to himsolf; he was not inclined to 
court inquiry, and apt to shroud his transactions somewhat in 
mystery.—He had strong prejudices, was easily excited, had 
a high temper, and was REVENGEFUL,; never forgot in- 
sults, and when his passions were aroused their action was 
very continuous. £ 


_ A man of such character would be too turbulent and harsh 
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to meke a home happy. Besides, his social developments are 
not of sufficient size to act as modifiers, with the sole ex- 
ception of the sexual passion, which is by no means deficient. 

No. 2. Presents the cast of a skull whose organization m 
one or two points would indicate a female, but whose charac- 
ter otherwise is so highly masculine that it must be pronoun- 
ced the cast ofa male skull. He wasa person of the most de- 
cided and positive character, possessed of independence and 
wilin no small degree. He should have been dignified, dis- 
posed to take the lead, assume the responsibility, and was em- 
mently fitted, in his sphere, to exercise a controlling influence 
over others. He never was disposed to become subservient, 
All those qualities of mind which give natural self-confidence 
the willingness to rely on one’s self—decision and positive- 
ness, together with ambition, are most markedly developed. 

His Ambition being conjoined with strong passions and 
propensities, would take a vicious direction, and cause. him to 
stand foremost among the vile. 

He had a noble intellect—was original, deep, inventive, and 
very quick and successful too in adapting means to ends; was 
fall of plans and resources. It should have been almost im- 
possible to entrap him, so as to cause self-committal,—was 
ready in taking hints,—understood human nature well,—had 
much wit, humor, and considerable taste. His operations for 
evil were on the most extended scale, if circumstances were. 
at all favorable. He had united, in an eminent degree, the 
qualities of caution, prudence, with intellectual daring and 
cunning. His mind was very comprehensive, and enabled 
him to take enlarged views of things. 

His Intellect, Passions, and Pride predominate severally 
over his moral sentiments and the feelings calculated to soft- 
en the harsher traits of character. He had a good share of 
mechanical ingenuity, and could work after a pattern. Hi 
ability to personate different characters and general versatility 
of talent was very great, and of material service in enabling 
him to consummate many acts with safety. 

No matter in what sphere he was placed, or how much his 
powers were contracted by circumstances, he must have ac- 
quired influence of some nature, have made himself notorious. 
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His judgment was superior, and he should have been noted for 
carrying his point, attaining his object by open dr hidden meas- 
ures; by decided and forcible means, or by wile and stratagem. 
Whatever he was determined on, he would finally do; specially ' 
if he had engaged to do it. He would also scruple but little in 
putting away, infringing on the rights, &c. of those who stood be- 
tween him and his desires. Was capable of adopting any means 
to accomplish his ends. Was far more scrupulous about what he 
termed “ honor” and his independence than about right and wrong: 
Conscientiousness being relatively deficient, he would think the end 
justified the means, and a man with his strong personal character 
would think that his desires and will sanctified the end. 

His memory of principles, plans,” operations, of persons and 
things, should have been very good. His conversational talents 
were excellent, enabling him to entertain company, and with his 
wit to amuse. l 

His Love, as a passion, was not strong, and unless perverted and 
increased in activity by peculiar circumstances, could never have 
become gross. His attachments were not of the steadfast kind, 
but under the control of his piide and judgment. His love of pets, 
favorite animals, &c. was strong. To sum up his character in a 
few words :— 

He had a strong, marked, and decided character, sound judg- 
ment, great intellect; was shrewd, cunning, crafty, cautious, yet 
independent in his actions, aspiring, and very determined; ready 
to adopt any measures approved of by his judgment, and that judg- 
ment recognising self-interest and passion rather than moral obli- 
gation—formed to influence others rather than be influenced. 

He was dictatorial, arrogant, and commanding, yet could assume 
great suavity whenever the occasion required. 

He was deep, plotting, and designing, a master-hand in tact and 
policy. 

Few could understand his real character or appreciate correctly 
the motives from which he acted. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF SAMUEL KIRKHAM, 


(Coneladed from page 283.] 


The upper and backward portion of Acquisitiveness, which 
acquires property, was large in his head, and its sign or pole 
in the face was very apparent, and he used every exertion in 
his power to acquire property. This induced him to publish 
his grammar, and then to strain every nerve in order to push 
it into circulation. It also bought farms, built houses, engag- 
ed in the mulberry speculation, &c. &c. But the lower and for- 
ward portion of this organ, that holds on to it, is small, and 
hence he wasa perfect prodigal. I never knew a man who 
neither drank, nor gambled, make as poor a use of money as 
Samuel Kirkham has done. With an {income nearly equal to 
three thousand dollars per annum flowing into his lap from 


his booksellers, without one cent of outlay or any effort of. 


his own (his grammar being established), he was as poor as 
many day laborers with a wife and ten needy children, being 
often put to a strait for money to get even comforts in the 
family. All this was occasioned by his liberality to his 
friends. He was often heard to say that he could never en- 


joy life while he saw them poor. Partly to get rich but main- 


ly to help them, he bought a farm near Batavia, and several 
houses in that village for them to work on or live in. These 
he undertook to rebuild and improve, in doing which, while 
he gave a striking practical illustration of his large Adhesive- 
ness and Benevolence and small Economy, (the fore part of 
Acquisitiveness,) he involved himself so deeply that all his in- 
come was insufficient to pay his liabilities, and he was obliged 
to make sacrifices of one and two hundred per cent in order to 
get advances from his booksellers. 

His Language was large, so was Form, Ideality and Com- 
parison, and these gave him his qualities as a writer. He was 
an excellent verbal and logical critic, a good speller, a good 
writer, whether his language or his ideas be considered, and 

20 
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made himself fully understood. Still, his was more the Eng- 
lish style, more prolix and precise, than free and familiar. 

It may be proper here to mention the part taken by him in 
the authorship of Fowler’s Phrenology. In the first hundred 
and twenty pages of that work, “the author” is used, and the 
words “the authors” occurring on p. 124, were altered from 
“the author ” in the proof sheets. The reason of the change 
was that I wished to add the name of my brother L. N. Fow- 
ler to the work, in order that the work, though written entire- 
ly by myself, might not throw him into the shade, but that it 
might place both on an egual footing. Up to p. 200, Kirk- 
ham was not once thought of as co-author or assistant author, 
though he had corrected much of the work, and even re-writ- 
fen most of the first thirty pages. He originated none till we 
come to the perceptive organs, and soon after, the question 
was started by myself, “How will you be able to receive 
what merit belongs to you in the preparation of the work ??” 
and, “ What shall I pay you for your services?” (for he had 
offered to criticise the work in order to learn Phrenology.) 
He proposed becoming assistant author and owning one-third 
of the copy right, and urged that his well known interest with 
the booksellers, would introduce the work into the market. 
But his influence was insufficient to do so. For five years af- 
ter its first appearance, no bookseller would entertain the 
thought of becoming its publisher. It worked its own way si- 
lently but effectually, tillit is now ¢he standard work on 
Phrenology in this country. It has superseded even Combe’s 
revised edition of his system of Phrenology in the book mar- 
ket, and that without the inimense facilities of being on the 
trade list. Now, several booksellers are petitioning for its 
' publication, and the prospect is that the work will soon be 
thrown into the book market. It brought its cash price at the 
trade sales in the Spring—a thing very rare with any book. 
The fact is that those combinations of the organs which form 
the main body and chief excellence of the work, constitutes 
the very gist and essence of Phrenology. Jndividual organs, 
however large, never make up a character. Their comébina- 
tions determine their drift, modifications, and directions, and 
hence the utility of the work. 
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Kirkham ran his pen through much of the manuscript, ad- 
ding, erasing and spelling, (the extra & and u being his inter- 
polation, of which I disapproved,) the grammar, pointing, &c., 
being his, while its sudject matter was mainly mine. The 
subject matter, or first rough draft of the first two pages of 
the preface, was furnished by myself, but was re-written by 
biw, and thrown into his style.” 

Some of the prefatory remarks under the external senses 
were his, because he knew as much about them as the author, 
and so were remarks on Language, because they bordered on 
a subject with which he was familiar, but few other para- 
graphs were his. The sudject matter of the great body of 
the work, as well as its arrangement, and also its style, ex- 
cepting the lopping off of those excrescences or provincialisms 
in which my style abounds, and also such improvements as 
could be made by interlining, was entirely my own—whether 
geod or poer, the public is left to judge, or rather has judged, 
ip the purchase ef nearly twenty thousand copies. 

As.a Phrenelogist, Mr. K. deserves a passing remark. On 
the editor’s visit to Baltimore, in 1835, Mr. K. was introduced 
tothe editor and examined, without knowing his name or 
eharacter, Till then he had not been a believer. But that 
examination—so correct, so pointed, together with that of his 
wife and niece, and the contrast drawn between them, con- 
founded and astonished him. An invitation to dinner follow- 
ed. He alse made frequent visits to my rooms, to hear the 
characters of his fellow citizens delineated. The result was, 
that he ‘became fully convinced of the truth and importance 
of Phrenology, and commenced its study. The next summer, 
in order to become still further inducted into its facts and prin- 
ciples, he invited me to take a trip with him, in his carriage, 
through central Pennsylvania, he to lecture on Grammar and 
Elocution, and I on Phrenology; one of his main objects be- 
ing to hear heads examined, and learn practical Phrenology. 
After nearly two years study, and considerable private prac- 
tice, he commenced lecturing on Phrenology, and examining 


e In it, the term “authors” is used, because it was written after the 
body of the work was completed, and he admitted as author. Hence, au- 
thors in the preface is followed immediately by author in the work, 
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heads professionally, in which he made several thousand dol- 
lars, principally at the South, where he is well remembered 
as a Phrenologist. He reached an order of minds which few 
Phrenologists could well reach—the scientific and the learned. 
He always gave it dignity, and committed few mistakes, 
though he was not quick, or apt, or very skillful, in examin- 
ing heads. His Individuality and Eventuality were both 
small, and he felt and lamented the difficulty occasioned there- 
by very much. 

He retained his faculties to the last, (and till within a few 
waeks of his death, continued to improve his mind by reading 
and reflection, and being read to even while taking his meals, 
—a practice which seemed to be both constitutional and hab- 
itual with him. One other remarkable trait in his character 
was, attention to the wants of those around him, and even to 
brutes. He could never trust his horses either with the ostler 
or with his driver, but would always go out himself, at night, 
to see to it himself, that they had plenty of food, and a good 
bed. Nothing was left undone which he conceived possible 
to add to the comfort of his guests, or to mitigate their suffer- 
ings. Words can hardly describe the intensity of this feel- 
ing. 

He willed his skull to his wife, and at her death, to his son, 
and at Ats death, to the Phrenological society of the city of 
New York.* 

We have been thus minute, because such a course is justly 
due to those who have labored in the cause of Phrenology, 
because the shortest and best biography which can be given 
of a man is to state his phrenological developments, and be- 
cause his skull will probably be preserved for inspection by 
those who come after us. 


* Before that time arrives, it is really to be hoped that New York, the 
great emporium of the new world, will be rich enough, in science at least, 
to have and maintain a phrenological society. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
From the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 


Ox tHe APPLICATION or PrrenoLocy TO CRIMINAL Lecis- 
tation. By Mr. C.J. A. Mittermaier, Professor of Cri- 
minal Law in the University of Heidelberg, and Mr. Geo. 
Combe. 


I. Lerrre rrom Mr. Compr TO THE Eprrog or THE EDINBURGH 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Edinburgh, 18th November, 1842. 

Srr,—In transmitting to you the two accompanying letters 
on the application of Phrenology to criminal legislation and 
prison discipline, I beg leave to mention the circumstances 
which gave occasion to them. Mr. Mittermaier, the author 
of the first letter, and to whom the second is addressed, is now 
approaching to sixty years of age; he has repeatedly been 
returned by his countrymen as a deputy to the second chamber 
of the Legislature (the House of Commons) of the Grand 
Dachy of Baden, and been chosen by that body as its Presi- 
dent or Speaker. He was a member of a Commission ap- 
pointed several years ago by the Grand Duke to reform the 
criminal code of Baden; he has long been, and is now, profes- 
sor of criminal law in the University of Heidelberg, and is ve- 
ry favorably known in France, Italy and Germany, by his wri- 
tings on this branch of jurisprudence. A small treatise of his 
has also been translated into English.* He has visited per- 
sonally most of the great prisons in these three countries; and 
is in correspondence with the: most enlightened jurists and 
friends of an improved system of prison discipline in Europe, 
and in the United States of North America. 

At the close of the course of lectures which I delivered last 
summer, in Heidelberg, he in a letter dated 23 July, expressed 
himself in terms of warm acknowledgement concerning the 
practical importance of the views which I had presented in 


* On the Effects of Drunkenness upon Criminal Responsibility. Edin~ 
burgh: T. Clark. 
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the lectures, and particularly in reference to criminal legisla- 
tion. He, in the same letter, requested me to write also for 
publication, a fuller exposition of my views regarding the si- 
lent and social prison discipline in North America, than I had 
been able to present in the lectures. He subsequently men- 
tioned, that if he had been acquainted with Phrenology at the 
time when he was a member of the before-mentioned Com- 
mission, he could have offered some valuable suggestions for 
improvement to his co-commissioners, and been better able to 
remove several difficulties, and to answer objections, which 
presented themselves in the course of their deliberations. 
Being aware of the great weight of his authority in criminal 
law in Germany, I requested him to favor me witha brief 
written outline of his opinions in regard to the application of 
Phrenology to criminal legislation and prison discipline, and 
to permit me to publish it in Germany and Great Britain. 
He most cordially complied with this solicitation, and reitera- 
ted the request that I should write to him regarding the Ame- 
rican prisons. This desire gave occcasion to the second let- 
ter now sent to you. His letter to me, in its original form, 
appeared in Sachsische Vaterlands Blatter, published at 
Liepzig, on Ist November, 1842; and the following transla- 
tion embodies its contents. 

Allow me to remark, in order to prevent misconception, 
that in copying my letter to Professor Mittermaier from my 
original draught, I made some slight alterations in the ar- 
rangement and expressions of the three introductory pages, 
but omitted to transfer them to the original manuscript which 
is what I now transmit to you. There is, however, no differ. 
ence between the draught and the letter in principles or top- 
ics. Iam, &c. 

Georcse Compr. - 


Ul. Lerrzn rsom Proresson MITTERMAIER To Ma. Compr. Trans- 
lated from the German. 
Heidelberg, 16th August, 1842. 
Allow me my highly-esteemed friend, once more to return 
to you my thanks, and to express in writing the assurance 
that I shall never forget the very instructive lectures, for 
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which we in Heidelberg are indebted to you this summer. 
You have with intellectual acumen and perspicacity, led the 
way to the re-introduction of Phrenology into Germany. 
You have excited new ideas, and prompted us to new investi- 
gations. I am convinced that the researches of phrenologists 
will essentially contribute to place psychology on a better 
foundation; and as the influence of legislation can become 
beneficial only when it is founded on an exact, knowledge of 
human nature, I consider the jurist, in an especial manner, as 
interested in the study of Phrenology. Iam accustomed nei- 
ther to surrender myself blindly and instantaneously to new 
ideas and systems, nor to reject them from prejudice, merely 
because they are new. I try all things; and every inquiry 
which has for its object a more accurate knowledge of the na- 
ture of inan, or which can contribute to the progress of huma- 
nity, is important in my estimation. I am aware that many 
individuals are apt too rashly to carry new systems to ex- 
treme lengths; and I therefore guard myself against embrac- 
ing too hastily all conclusions which the founders and enthusi- 
astic adherents of such systems deduce from them. I have 
been accustomed, moreover, to view all new enquiries from 
the practical side, and to measure the importance of every sci- 
ence by the degree of mediate or immediate utility which is 
involved in its applications. I have held fast by these princi- 
ples of judgment also in the study of Phrenology, and am a- 
ware that in this science much remains to be accomplished 
—that the number of observations and the extent of experi- 
ence must still be greatly enlarged, before we shall be war- 
ranted in placing, with certainty, the laws of human nature on 
the basis of Phrenology. Great caution also is necessary in 
deducing conclusions from Phrenological observations; be- 
cause frequently accident affords the true explanation of the 
coincidence of certain phenomena, without our being justified 
in ascribing them necessarily to their antecedents as their cer- 
tain causes, Nevertheless, I am equally convinced, that the 
observations which have already been made when rightly un- 
derstood, are sufficient to shew the soundness of the fundamen- 
tal principles of Phrenology, and to warrant us in bestowing 
a serious attention on its cultivation. With me the study and 
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improvement of criminal legislation are highly important ob- 
jects; and I believe that Phrenology will prove advantageous 
in promoting these ends in the five following respects :— 

I. In relation to forming a correct conception of the nature 
of particular crimes, and judging soundly of the kind of pun- 
ishment, the threat of which, by its conformity to that nature, 
will be best calculated to prevent them. The physician who 
desires to curehis patient, studies particularly the nature of 
the disease under which he suffers, and tries to discover reme- 
dies appropriate to counteract it. Our lawgivers, unfortunate- 
ly, do not imitate this example. The distinguished statesmen 
whe enact our laws, are too often not sufficiently acquainted 
with the people, with their wants and propensities, and with 
the temptations and excitements which impel them to crime. 
They form arbitrary notions of crimes, and denounce panish- 
ments against them, under the influence of these conceptions. 
‘The legislator who studies Phrenology, however, must ac- 
knowledge that many offences have a deeper origin; namely, 
in organs and excitements, which through their predominance, 
produce a certain disposition of mind that impels the individ- 
ula, with extraordinary force, to crime. On this account, it is 
important to study these exciting causes, and to enact punish- 
ments bearing a just relation to their nature. 

II. Phrenology will be useful in leading to a judicious choice 
of the kinds of punishment. If punishments are to be regard- 
ed in the light of curative means, applied to the dispositions of 
the criminal, the legislator is certainly bound to enquire into 
the nature of the remedies he intends to apply. A particular 
kind of punishment is proper and conformable to the nature 
of the crime, only when it can operate beneficially on the in- 
dividual criminal, conduce to his improvement, and ultimate- 
ly effectuate his moral reformation; while, at the same time, 
by proclaiming at once the seriousness and dignity of criminal 
justice, and by increasing the motives to virtuous conduct and 
antagonising the excitements to crime, it makes a salutary 
impression on the other members of society, and operates on 
them asa means of prevention. Phrenology teaches us that 
the power and activity of the human organs are increased by 
external excitements, and this of course holds in the case of 
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criminals. Punishment is one of the most important means 
of operating on the mental organs. Whenever the punish- 
ment has the effeet of exciting exasperation and despair in the 
mind of the criminal, his moral faculties will close themselves 
against every beneficial influence which it is intended to pro- 
duce, and he will be found in a state of constant exacerbation 
against the individuals intrasted with its infliction. On the 
other hand, where the punishment is applied with seriousness 
but with benevolence and moderation, a corresponding im- 
provement will be effectuated in the criminal’s moral disposi- 
tions. Corporal chastisement, on account of the debasing in- 
fluence which it exercises on the mind, is an inappropriate 
means of punishment.* It exasperates the feelings, and pre- 
sents obstacles to moral improvement. The punishment of 
death also is inexpedient; because, through the strong impres- 
sion which its accomplishment necessarily makes on the spec- 
tators, it excites, in a decided manner, their destructive pro- 
pensity, deadens their moral sensibility, and increases their 
thirst for blood, and the cruelty of their dispositions. 

II. One leading object of a sound criminal legislation, is 
the prevention of crimes. Phrenology teaches us that the ac- 
tivity of our mental faculties and organs is powerfully influ- 
enced through the impressions made on them by external ob- 
jects. The first duty of the legislator, therefore, is early to 
produce the most beneficial impressions on all the organs 
which lead to virtuous conduct ; for example, to cultivate, by 
practical education (an effectual means of improvement,) the 
sentiment of Benevolence; in the next place, to present every 
impediment to the undue development of those organs which 
are liable, through abuse, to produce evil, such as Destructive- 
ness; and, lastly, to give a right direction to other faculties 
(such as Acquisitiveness) which become dangerous to society 
only through their misapplication. This last faculty, for in- 
stance, may be properly directed by early training to diligence 


œ In Feb. last the editor visited the Auburn States prison, and to his 
question “Do you employ corporeal punishment in the discipline of the 
convicts?” the answer of the keeper was: No; we once did, but we have 
abandoned it now, and find that we can manage them better without it 
than with. i 


r 
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and industry, and by forming the habit of accumulating spare 
money in savings’ banks. 

IV. Phrenology is, in an especial degree, important to the 
criminal legislator and to the judge, in reference to questions 
of responsibility. While legislation hitherto has relied too 
much on deterring from crime by mere severity, and has at- 
tended too little to the excitements which impel to it, and 
which in so far circumscribe moral freedom, Phrenology teach- 
es us to study the peculiar dispositions of offenders, and it au- 
thorizes punishment only in so far as each individual is really 
accountable. Accountability, however, is influenced by the 
condition of the organs which we find in the offender. For 
example, certain organs, whose functions are to guide the con- 
duct to virtue, may in him be extremely deficient ; or other ot- 
gans, whose normal development would have given hima 
clear perception of the criminal nature of the action, may be 
not at all developed; or those organs which, in excess, incite 
to certain crimes, may in him be enormously large; and in 
proportion will his moral freedom and responsibility be cir- 
cumscribed. In all such cases it is important to enquire nar- 
rowly into the state of the organs in the accused. Phrenology 
shews that there are casesin which the excessive predomin- 
ance of a particular organ—of Destructiveness for instance,— 
in combination with great deficiency of the moral and intellec- 
tual organs, really abrogates responsibility* ; so that only per- 


* A similar doctrine is presented near the close of Combe’s letter, and 
will be found incorporated into many of his writings, but with the doctrine 
that the developments of any human being, however bad they may be, re- 
lease him from moral obligation, and allow him to commit crimes without 
being guilty, I have no fellowship, no not any. I do not say that all men 
can always resist all their vicious propensities. Nay; I believe that a pro- 
pensity to do evil may be so all-powerful, and the restraining organs may 
be so weak, that some unfortunate men really cannot help committing 
criminal acts. But it will be conceded on all hands, that if a person has 
brought himself into this state, and that voluntarily, he is blameable and 
punishable, perhaps less for the actual commission of the criminal act, 
than for his criminal disposition. A drunkard has indulged his depraved 
appetite for intoxicating drinks, till he really cannot resist its demands for 
more. Is he therefore blameless for indulging it still more? Or more 
Properly: a certain man, when intoxicated, cannot resist a certain murders 
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sonal restraint, as a means of proteċting society against injury 
but not as a punishment, can with justice be applied to the 
individual. Thus, also, there are other states or- conditions in 
which a real alienatio mentis (Geisterkrankheit) is occasioned, 
where a certain organ is affected with disease, while the pa- 
tient is conscious of his condition, and knows what he does. 
This so-called partial insanity is rendered easily intelligible by 
Phrenology. It is most important, however, in order to re- 
move the objection that the moral freedom of man is destroy- 
ed by Phrenology, not to go beyond the limits within which 
this science may be legitimately applied to questions of legal 
responsibility. 


oes propensity—the promptings of Destructiveness. Is he therefore blame- 
less? Are his moral hands unstained with the blood of his murdered vic- 
tim, while his physical hands are reeking in that blood? “Yes, because he 
could not help committing the horrid deed while intoxicated, nor could he 
resist the temptation to drink. His raging thirst for liquor compelled him 
w drink, aed his intoxication produced a spontaneous, irresistible thirst for 
hood, which rendered the murder inevitable ;” answer Combe and Prof. Mit- 
termaier, if I understand them correctly. “Granted,” I reply, “but how 
eame he by this irresistible appetite? He brought it on himself. At first 
it was under his control, but he continued to indulge this vicious propen- 
sity for drink ill it became irresistible. His crime therefore consists, not 
so much in the murderous act, as in the PREVIOUS indulgence of his drink- 
ing propensity. He should not have pampered that appetite till it became 
irresistible.” 

Besides, unless I have read the heads of children in vain, or else have 
had the good fortune to examine only the best of organizations in children, 
Conscientiousness and Benevolence are always large in children under ter 
years of age. I never saw but one exception, (the boy Philip, see p. 320 
of “Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied,”) and he was taught to 
steal when bat five years old. Conscientiousness is naturally large in chil- 
dren, and as a proof of this point, I appeal to the heads of children of all 
classes, Again: the propensities are less developed comparatively in them, 
and what is far more, their tendencses are virtuous. No organ, however 
large, is bad, unless it is perverted ; so that no person is compelled by his 
constitution to commit crime. All are therefore moral and accountable. 
agents—all are morally responsible for their conduct. 

This subject will be found more fully presented in the work alluded to 
above, p. 380, in an article headed Free Agency and Fatalism, in which the 
author will be seen to dissent entirely from the doctrinés of Combe om the 
same point. But the editor is not entirely satisfied with even the chapter 
‘Jost referred to, and intends soon to discuss-it more fally. Ep. Au. Em 
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V. The study of Phrenology will produce a beneficial effect 
on the arrangement and administration of institutions for the 
punishment of crime. Legislators will, by its means, come to 
understand that those individuals who are condemned to im- 
prisonment on account of their crimes, stand iu need of con- 
siderate treatment on the part of the State, because what may 
be called a diseased condition of the mental faculties, is really 
manifested in their offences ; and it is important (as in com- 
municating a good education) to avoid every thing that can 
increase the activity of the abnormal organs and thereby aug- 
ment the disease, and to aim at producing a normal develap- 
ment of those faculties from the excess of which the crime pro. 
ceeded, as the best means ofsuppressing future abuses. Far- 
ther, the legislator must make it his serious endeavor to culti- 
vate and bring into activity all those faculties and organs 
which serve to conduct to virtue. From these principles it fol- 
lows, that in the administration of prisons, the superintendents 
must study the individuality of the criminals, and direct their 
treatment in reference to it. Farther, it will become necessa- 
ry to avoid every thing harsh and arbitrary, calculated only 
to embitter and exasperate the moral dispositions of the crim- 
inals; above all, the principle of benevolence must enter into 
the administration in order to gain the confidence of the pris- 
oners towards the prison directors. The latter must then ja- 
bour to awaken in the former correct perceptions of the goud 
and evil of their actions; and every thing must be avoid- 
ed that can diminish injuriously the bodily or meutal vigor of 
the prisoners. In this view, I regard absolute and unbroken 
solitary confinement as prejudicial. 

The foregoing remarks are only sketches of principles, the 
full elucidation and application of which I reserve for another 
place. With much esteem, I remain yours, &c. 

MirreRMAIER. 


Ill. LETTER rrom Mr. Compe To Proresson MITTERMAIER. 
ischi, 20th August 1942. 


” My Duar Str,—Your letter of the 23d July has afforded me 
the most lively satisfaction. I was oppressed by the consci- 
ousness of the imperfections of my lectures on Phrenology, 
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‘owing to the difficulties presented by the German language in 

the communication of my ideas; and the assurance that you 
have been interested by them, is the most heartfelt reward that 
I could have received. I know how to appreciate your ap- 
probation, and shall ever regard it as a happiness and honour 
to be able to say, that you were one of my hearers who did 
wot miss a single lecture in the whole course. 

It will give me much pleasure to answer the questions which 
‘you put to me regarding prison discipline in America; but I 
beg leave to remark, that as they involve matters that are still 
the subjects of controversy in the United States, as well as in 
Europe, it is not in my power, with a due regard to the inter- 
ests of truth, to give you brief and direct answers to them. 
I solicit yeur indulgence, therefare, for entering at some Jength 
into the points to which they relate. 

You ask, If my observations in the United States lead me 
to believe, that entire solitude is prejudicial to the physical 
and mental condition of prisoners. 

da answer, I beg to remark, that the social system of prison 
discipline is carried into effect in the State Prisons of New 
York and Massachusetts, and in those of several other states, 
and the soHtary system in those of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. I visited several of the prisons in these States, and 
enjoyed the advantage of much conversation, not only with 
the prison superintendants, but also with lawyers and physic- 
ians who had seriously considered the subject of prison disci- 
pline. The impression made on my mind by all that I saw 
and heard was, that none of these American prisons were con- 
ducted on principles that merit entire approval, while, at the 
same time, all of them exhibited many sound and valuable 
practices, 

I shall endeavor to state as briefly as possible my views of 
their advantages and defects; but in order to enable you to 
judge of the soundness of my remarks, I consider it necessary 
first to explain my views of the mental constitution of those 
persons who generally become criminals. Unless we form 
correct ideas on this point, we have no solid foundation on 
which to build opinions regarding prison discipline. A phy- 
sician must know the constitution of his patient, and discover: 

21 
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the disease under which he suffers, before he can suecessfully 
attempt acure. In like manner, the lawgiver must know the 
dispositions of man and the influence of external circumsten- 
ces in leading men to virtuous or criminal actions, before he 
can judge wisely of the treatment which should ‘be administer- 
ed, to deter them from the one and lead them to the other 
course of conduct.* From extensive observations, | am con- 
vinced that men in whom the base and hinder parts of the 
brain (the seats of the. animal propensities) are very large, and. 
the.coronal region (the seat of the-moral sentiments) and the 
anterior lobe: (the seat of the intellectual faculties) are relative- 
ly deficient, are prone, under the: temptations presented by the 
oxdinary state of society, to abuse their ‘animal propensities ; 
that is to say, to injure other individuals in their persons or 
property for the gratification of their-own selfish desires, —in 
short, to commit crimes, 

In framing laws in reference to such ‘men, legislators aim 
very properly at accomplishing two objects,—1st, to treat. them 
im such a manner as will present to other persons ‘similatly 
disposed motives to restrain their propensities, and to avoid 
committing crimes; 2dly, to reform those individuals who 
have offended, so that they may again be restored, as useful 
members of society. 

‘In order to accomplish the first object, lawgivers have too 
generally supposed, that the most effectua? mode is to punish 
severely,—in other words, to inflict great suffering on con- 
victed: criminals,—and that the fear of this suffering will ef- 
fectualty deter other men from committing crime. This sup- 
position assumes, that the minds ef men disposed to erime 
are constituted precisely like these of men disposed to virtue ; 
in short, that the criminally disposed are cautious and consid- 
erate, and will therefore seriously weigh the pains of trans- 
gression against its pleasures, and prefer that course of con- 


* The; errors of the prevailing systems of criminal legislation, with sug- 
gestions for their removal, are forcibly. efpounded in.an article “ Ueber 
das Verhaltniss der. Phrenologie zum Strafrecht, vom, Herm Obergerich- 
tsadvokaten von Sturve in Mannheim,” which appeared in Fagemanns und 
Noliners Zeitschrift far Criminal Recht Jahrgang 1842, Heft 3, Carls- 
rabe, and to whioh I beg leave to solicit your special attention. 
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tact which, on the. whole, promises to be most agreeable and 
advantageous. That men with well constituted minds are 
‘capable of acting in this manner I admit, and therefore grant 
shat such men are deterred from committing crime by the.fear 
of puzishment. But this is not the point on which the ques- 
tien of criminal legislation turns. The fundamental faculties 
are the same in all men, but they are combined ia very dif- 
ferent degrees of relative strength in different individuals; 
and my conviction, founded on extensive phronologieal ob» 
servations, is, ibat the generality of criminals have strong 
passions, or streng selfish desires, and feeble powers. of cale 
culating consequences, or of feeling the force of moral eb- 
ligation. In consequenga, the impulses. which lead them to 
crime are natarally strong and urgent, and manifpst them- 

-selves vividly in action, while the powers of weighing mo- 
tives, of feeling fear, and of restraining passion, are generally 
deficient. There is, therefore, in the minds of such men, a.de- 
ficiency of those powers on which severe punishment is intend- 
ed to operate; and hence punishment is npt calculated, in ew- 
act proportien to its severity, to deter chem from committing 
crimes. 

This consideration gives strangth to the supposition, that 
that method of treatment which is best calculated to reform 
criminals, may, in reality, be best calculated to deter other 
men from committing crime. I therefore proceed,— 

2dly, To state my views of this treatment. 

In order to reform a criminal, it is necessary to diminish 
the vehemence of those desires which led him into crime, and 
to strengthen as much as possible those faculties, viz. the mor- 
al sentiments and intellect, which are appointed to guide and 
restrain them. 

To diminish the energy of the animal propensities, the of- 
fender must be withdrawn from the influence of external 
temptations to commit crimes. Imprisonment in a well-or- 
dered penitentiary will accomplish this object. To increase 
the power of the moral and intellectual faculties, the offender 
must be trained to habits of sobriety, order, and industry, and 
at the same time, he must be furnished with intellectual, mor- , 
al, and religious instruction, 
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Such a mode of treatment will withdraw from the criminal 
the enjoyments afforded by sensual pleasures, generally the 
greatest objects of his desires, while it will also restrain 
his vehement and ill-reguiated passions, and force them into 
subjection to discipline; a change which will be attended 
with no trivial suffering to ar ill-constituted mind. It will al- 
so excite his higher faculties into aetivity, and lead him to 
form sounder views of his duty and his interest; which men- 
tal process, also, will at first be to him very disagreeable. 

I view the sufferings whieh will unavoidably attend this 
mode of treatment, as analogous to the pain which nature in- 
flicts during the healing of a broken limb. Both appear to 
me to be calculated to serve as motives te men to avoid in- 
fringing the organic and moral laws under which Providence 
has placed them. In kind and degree of severity, these suf- 
ferings seem to be adapted to the case of each individual, 
more accurately than is generally perceived. For example, 
the more the corporeal system, at the time of sustaining an in- 
jury, has departed from the laws of health, the more severe, 
as a general rule, is the suffering which attends the cure; and 
in like manner the more impetuous the passions, the more 
debased the moral feelings, and the more untrained and un- 
instructed the intellect of the criminal, so much the more se- 
vere will the suffering be, which the treatment neccessary for 
his moral reformation will occasion. Farther, in proportion 
as the injured limb returns to a state of health, will the pain 
which it occasions diminish; and in exact proportion to the 
progress of the moral reformation of the criminal, will his 
mental sufferings decrease. Ifin the latter, as in the former 
case, the treatment should prove effectual in producing a rad- 
ical cure, all suffering will terminate. The limb, again sound 
and strong, will no longer ache ; and the mind, when all its 
judgments and desires have beeu brought inte harmeny with 
sobriety, order, industry, and virtue, will no longer fee! obe- 
dience to the moral law as a source of uneasiness, but the re- 
verse ; and then only will the individual be prepared to take 
his place in society as a virtuous and usefnl member. 

Let us now apply these principles as rules for judging of 
the merits of the American prisons. 
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Ta both the solitary and social systems, the criminal is re- 
moved from the influence of external temptations; but the 
solitary system accomplishes this end more effectually than 
the social. Under the former the criminal is withdrawn from 
all intercourse with his fellow-men, excepting only the direct- 
or, physician, spiritual instructor, and authorized visitors of 
the prison. Under the social system, the criminals, although 
confined in different cells during the night, eat and labour in 
the society ofeach other. Superintendents, indeed, are ever 
present in the eating-rooms and workshops to enforce silence 
and to prevent communication among them; but I was assur- 
ed by persons who had the means of knowing, and I was my- 
self convinced of the fact, that nevertheless their ingenuity 
baffles to some extent every effort of the overseers, and that 
they in a limited degree, interchange intelligence with each 
other. As all attempts to do so are forbidden and punishable, 
the presumption seems to be warranted, that the information 
conveyed is chiefly of that kind which most interests the 
criminal mind; in other words, that which is not favarable to 
virtue. 

2dly, In the solitary system, the criminal solicits labour as 
a favour, to relieve him from the intolerable pains of solitude 
and idleness, He thus learns to prize it as an advantage. 
Under the social system, labour is forced upon him, and he 
does not learn to view it as a source of pleasure., 

3dly, Under the solitary system, the presence of the crimi- 
nal in prison is not known to the other criminals, and when 
he is liberated, he, if disposed, may therefore more easily 
avoid the society of profligate associates. Under the social 
system, this advantage is wanting. 

At the same time, I must remark, that from the publicity 
attending trials in America, the conviction and sentence of 
every offender is announced in the newspapers, and practi- 
cally few men pass through the penitentiary without the fact 
of their confinement in it becoming known to nearly all who 
are acquainted with them. As the interests of society as welt 
as justice to persons accused, demand that criminal trials 
should be conducted publicly, I do not attach much import- 
ance to the concealment which is generally considered a great 

21* 
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advantage attending the solitary system. 

4thiy,. In regard to the influence of the two systems on the 
bodily health of the prisoners, my impression is, that the so- 
cial system, as practised in the New York prisons, deserves 
the preference; in them the prisoners appeared to be in ro- 
bust health. Jn the Pennsylvania penitentiary, under the soli- 
tary system, they looked like persons who were not actually 
labouring under any specific disease, but whose bodily func- 
tions were to some extent enfeebled. They resembled, in 
some degree, patients whose strength has been reduced by fe- 
ver, who have escaped from the disease, but whose vigour 
has not yet been completely restored. In their appearance, 
there was a degree of softness and susceptibility which indi- 
cated relaxation of the muscular and nervous systems. 

At the same time, it is proper to observe, that several emi- 
nent physicians unconnected officially with the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary in Pennsylvania, but who had attended to its effects 
on the health of the prisoners, assured me that the extent of 
disease and number of deaths in it, were not greater than in 
the prisons conducted under the social system. The tables of 
mortality of the different prisons seemed to lead to a different 
conclusion; but these physicians furnished explanations 
which appeared to modify the conclusions pointed to by the 
tables. Having had no sufficient means of investigating the 
facts myself, J base my inferences on the appearance of the 
prisoners and the general principles of physiology, and con- 
tinue to hold the opinion, that solitary confinement for a long 
period (even with all the mitigations implied in permission to 
labour, abundance of nutritious food, good ventilation, and 
occasional visits from teachers and religious instructors), re- 
duces the physical powers of the prisoners to a lower condi- 
tion than the treatment under the social system; and I con- 
clude farther, that, when the organic system is lowered in its 
general tone, it is more liable to disease, either from constitu- 
tional causes or from injurious external influences, than when 
it is maintained in full vigour. 

5thly, As to the effects of the two systems on the mental 
condition of the prisoners, I remark that, from the robust state 
of health apparent in the social prisons, the tone of the whole 
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hervous system, and of the brain as its great centre, appear 
to be more healthy, and in consequence the power of mani- 
festing the mental faculties to be greater, in them, than in 
those conducted under the solitary system. I should say that 
a prisoner on his release from the social prisons will feel his 
mind more capable of making vigorous exertions, less liable 
to be overcome by obstacles, and also less exposed to vivid 
excitement from external influences, either physical or moral, 
than a prisoner from the solitary prisons; in short, in the social 
prisons, the nervous system, on the condition of which men- 
tal energy depends, appears to me to be maintained in that 
degree of vigour which is the concomitant of good health; 
while, in the solitary prisons, the nervous system seemed to 
be reduced to that degree of feebleness which is concomitant 
of long continued seclusion and solitude. In consequence of 
this reduced tone, the mind would be more susceptible of im- 
pressions, but at the same time more liable to excitement 
both from internal and external causes, than under the social 
discipline; and it would be less capable of making vigo- 
rous exertions. 

It is still disputed in America, whether the solitary system 
produces more cases of insanity and intellectual stupidity than 
the social system, and I had no sufficient means of investiga- 
ting the facts to authorize me to hazard a decided opinion on 
the question. But I may remark that, in 1839, the physician 
of the state prison of New Jersey reported that solitary con- 
finement had actually enfeebled the intellectual capacity of 
the prisoners. Farther, the warden of the Eastern Penitenti- 
ary of Pennsylvania told me, that as the day of liberation ap- 
proached, many of his prisoners became mentally excited, 
feared to encounter again the labours and temptations of soci- 
ety, and altogether manifested a state of mind that made him 
strongly desire to see an institution provided for them, in 
which they might be prepared physically and mentally to cope 
with the difficulties and resist the seductions of social life, be- 
fore they were forced back into its vortex. This state of mind 
appeared to me to be the natural consequence of the enfee- 
blement of the nervous system in general, and of the brain in 

particular, produced by solitude. 
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These remarks, however, do not exhaust the question con- 
cerning the effects of the two systems on the mental condition 
of the prisoners. I have said that, under the social, the men- 
tal faculties suffer less diminution of power than under the 
solitary system; but this remark applies to some extent to all 
the faculties of the individual. If also his moral and intellect- 
ual faculties are less enfeebled, so also are his animal propen- 
sities, the excessive energy or uncontrolled activity of which 
was the cause of his crime. The removal of external excite- 
ment does, to a certain extent, diminish the vigour of the pro- 
pensities; but as the social system leaves the whole brain in 
a healthy condition, the propensities do not become so lan- 
guid as they do under the solitary system, but continue to 
crave with considerable vehemence for gratification, by the 
mere internal activity of their organs. 

In the solitary prisons, not only are external stimulants 
withdrawn from the animal propensities, but by the lowering 
of the tone of the nervous system in general, their organs are 
weakened, and become less prone to spontaneous action. I 
observed only one exception to this rule, andit related to a 
vice which can be indulged in solitude.* Hence, under the 
solitary system, I consider the extent of vicious desire gene- 
rally present in the mind of the criminal, with the above men- 
tioned exception, to be less than under the social system. In 
point of fact, I was struck with the higher moral expression 
of the countenances of the prisoners in the Eastern Penitenti- 
ary under the solitary system, than in those of the prisoners 
under the social system. 

Another cause contributed to produce this higher moral ex- 
pression in the solitary prisoners. Their moral and intellect- 
ual organs, by being abnormally reduced in streagth, were 
rendered more susceptible of impressions; and as some de- 
gree of stimulus was applied to them in the form of secular 
and religious instruction, they were more vividly excited, in 


* Those individuals in whom the cerebellum, the organ of the sexual 
passion, was very large, gratified it by self-abuse, and this evil was appar- 
ently increased by solitude. But as there were no means of gratifying any 
of the other passions, these appeared to me to be more quiescent under the 
solitary than under the social system. 
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proportion to the excitement of the propensities, than they 
would have been by the same amount of cultivation under 
the social system. They therefore became, relatively to the 
propensities, more active; and hence arose the higher moral 
expression. The prisoners appeared to feel more profoundly 
the contrast between their criminal desires and the precepts of 
morality and religion; they looked more repentant, and seem- 
ed to take deeper interest in serious subjects. 

In so far, therefore, good effects appeared to be produced 
by the solitary system; but I must remark that this deeper 
repentance and higher interest in religion seemed to me to 
bear a close analogy to the repentance of men of sensual dis- 
positions, under the influence of diseases which weaken their 
nervous systems, and withdraw the aceustomed stimulus from 
their propensities. Tt is sincere and real, while the organs 
continue in that condition; but as soon as health restores 
vigour to the body, and the temptations of the world are 
again addressed to the animal propensities, the individuals, in 
the generality of instances, return to their immoral indulgen- 
ces, Solitary confinement produces and prolongs this feeble 
and susceptible condition of the mental organs, and the crimi- 
nal is discharged from prison actually labouring under it. 
The reformation, therefore, which appears to be produced un- 
der its influence, cannot be regarded as permanent. When 
the excitement of unfavorable external influences is again ad- 
dressed to the mind of the offender, he is toa great degree 
incapable of resisting them; and when time and intercourse 
with society have raised the tone of all his mental organs, the 
preponderating activity of the moral and intellectual faculties 
(as in the case of the patient recovering from disease) too of- 
ten vanishes, the propensities resume the ascendancy, and all 
the high hopes entertained of his reformation disappear. 

It is proper to remark, however, that, as there are some sen- 
sual individuals who, after restoration to health, fulfil their 
vows of reformation, formed under the influence of disease, so 
there are criminals who are permanently reformed by the mo- 
ral and religious impressions made on their minds during im- 
prisonment. The explanation afforded by Phrenology why such 
instances are but few, is the following :—In the persons who 
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are thus reformed, although the organs of the animal propensi- 
ties are large, the organs of the moral and intellectual faculties 
are also considerably developed; so much so, that only strong 
impressions and favorable circumstances were wanting, at 
any period of life, to give to the latter faculties the ascendan- 
cy in power over the propensities. In those individuals in 
whom the reformation is not permanent, the organs of the 
moral and intellectual faculties are less favourably developed, 
in proportion to those of the propensities. 

Fazther, age exerts a considerable influence on the perma- 
nency of a reformation begun under the influenee of solitary 
confinement or disease. If the individual be still young when 
he is restored to society, the chances of permanency are dim- 
inished ; ifhe be past 45, an age at which the animal powers 
naturally begin to decrease in vigour, they are increased. 

To sum up these observations in a few words, I remark, 
that, as a general rule, the solitary system, by weakening the 
nervous system, increases the susceptibility of the prisoner to 
receive moral and religious impressions; but by prolonging 
the weakness on which the susceptibility depends, to the very 
day of his liberation, it restares him to society with diminish- 
ed muscular, nervous, and mental powers, and therefore with 
increased liability to excitement, and diminished capacity to 
resist temptation, and to surmount difficulties. The social 
system, by placing the prisoner during the day in the society 
of his fellows in crime, and by preserving the nerves and 
brain in full health, renders him less susceptible of deep moral 
and religious impressions; but it restores him to society with 
the vigour of health, less liable to sudden excitement, and 
more capable, cæleris paribus, of overcoming obstacles. 

There is a radical defect in both of these systems of prison 
discipline, as administered in America, in not providing suth- 
cient means for strengthening the moral and intellectual fa- 
culties of the prisoners. In the majority of criminals the na- 
tural strength of the animal propensities is pius, and that of 
the moral and intellectual powers is minus, in relation to each 
other, or at best they stand in æguilibrio. Until the prepon- 
derance in activity be brought to the side of the higher facul- 
ties, the reformation, amidst the temptations of ordinary life, 
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camot be relied on as permanent. In order to strengthen the 
higher faculties sufficiently they must be exercised and in- 
streeted far beyond any thing which I have seen in the best- 
conducted jails. Their cultivation must be great and prolong- 
ed in the ratio of their natural deficiency, before moral fruits 
can be obtained. This principle is too generally overlooked 
in the treatment of criminals. 

If I were called on to give a sketch of prison discipline cal- 
culated at once to deter individuals from infringmg the law, 
and to reform offenders, I would propese something like the 
following :— 

First, The sentence of the offender, after conviction by a 
jury, should be confinement in a Penitentiary for an indefinite 
period of time. Commissioners named by Government 
should be invested with. power, in certain circumstances and 
on certain conditions, to restore. him to liberty. 

Secondly, The criminal shoutd at first be placed in solitary 
confinement, without the means of labour; until he should, 
by suffering under the influence of ennui and mental depres- 
sion, learn to appreciate them as an advantage. When re- 
quested under this conviction, they should immediately be 
granted. 

Thirdly, Solitary qonanaank with a duly regulated diet, 
should be continued until the brain and nervous system were , 
brought into the highest state of susceptibility for receiving 
moral and religious impressions, consistent with a due regard 
to the preservation of health. The process of lowering the 
tone of the nervous system should not be carried so far as ‘to 
endanger the constitution, or to expose it to the inroads of dis- 
ease, mental or bodily. 

Fourthly, The criminal being so prepared, a very effective 
course of moral, intellectual, and religious instruction should 
be commenced, and continued in solitude until repentance and 

the desire of reformation were produced. 

Fifthily, In proportion as these impressions were. deepened 
and the resolution to reform strengthened, the severity of the 
discipline and the degree of the seclusion should be relaxed. 
Before the moral and intellectual faculties can be rendered ca- 
pable of governing the lower propensities, they must be 
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strengthened by exercise ; and they cannot be sufficiently in- 
vigorated in solitude. Strict rules for proper conduct should 
be framed, and the offender should be placed more and more 
in circumstances in which the observance of them would de- 
pend on the vigour of his own moral and intellectual facul- 
ties; and he should be advanced to greater and greater de- 
grees of liberty, of self-regulation, and of social enjoy- 
ment, in proportion as he showed himself to be capable of 
acting virtuously and wisely ; while, on the other hand, his 
power of self-action and his means of enjoyment, should 
be abridged in exact proportion to his abuse of these advan- 
tages. 

During the whole period of his confinement, seclusion dur- 
ing the night and active labour during the day, should be 
combined with vigorous moral, intellectual, and religious cul- 
tivation. Classification of the prisoners during the day should 
be duly attended to, so that the more advanced might operate 
as guides and examples to those more recently received; and 
those who contributed most effectually, by precept and exam- 
ple, to the reformation of their fellows, should be proportion- 
ately rewarded. Before the final discharge of a prisoner, I 
should consider it necessary to bring him into that state of 
moral and intellectual vigour, and of clear perception that the 
paths of virtue are the only paths of peace and happiness, 
that he could be allowed to go at large in society on particu- 
lar occasions, on the pledge of his word to return at a certain 
hour to the Penitentiary. These institutions should be placed 
at a distance from large towns but near rural villages, with 
the inhabitants of which the prisoners in the progress of their 
moral probation might hold regulated communication. If 
the treatment within the Penitentiary were conducted on the 
principles now recommended, my opinion is that in the course 
of time, a great majority of the criminals could be brought in- 
to that condition of mind in which they would not only give 
the pledge, but would redeem it faithfully; and until they 
were capable of doing so, I should consider them not fit to be 
restored to society. 

In some individuals, the moral and intellectual organs are 
80 deficient in size, in proportion to those of the propensities, 
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that they may be found incapable of reformation.* Such men 
are mural patients, and they should be confined for life. Un- 
der this system of treatment, they co.ld be easily distinguish- 
ed; it would be seen that no deep moral or religious impres- 
sions were made on them, that they did not advance in refor- 
mation, and that they abused every extension of freedom al- 
lowed to them. According to the laws of the prison, they 
would, by their own conduct postpone the day of their libera- 
tion; and they would thus remain prisoners for life, without 
the necessity of any special sentence condemning them to this 
detention. The opinion that offenders would, if once at large, 
under the pledge of honour, return to the prison, will, by ma- 
ay, be regarded as Utopian; but the object of the treatment 
now recommended, is to rekindle in the prisoner’s mind the 
sense of honour and of the sanctity of a promise, and if this 
cannot be accomplished, his reformation is hopeless. Besides 
the motives which prompt the prisoner to flee from an ordi- 
nary prison would not exist here. In support of my opinion, 
I may mention, that the Bridewell of Glasgow is conducted, 
as far asthe state of the law will allow, on humane princi- 
ples; and that four boys who had been confined in it, and at 
the expiry of their sentences had been liberated, having found 
themselves unable to procure employment, and having been 
reduced to the alternative of again becoming criminals or of 
dying from want, after a consultation among themselves, re- 


® The fact that a class of irreclaimable offenders exists is now acknow- 
ledged by the greater number of humane and intelligent prison saperinten- 
dents. Mr. Frederick Hill, the enlightened and philanthropic Inspector of 
the prisons of Scotland, Northumberland, and Durham, in his Seventh Re- 
port, dated 10th of August, 1842, says, “ I have already stated it as my be- 
lief, in this and others of my Reports, that there is a considerable class of 
offenders, who, on account of confirmed habits of crime, or want of self- 
control to resist temptation, must be looked upon as incurable; and that 
these ought to be withdrawn from society. But the fact, that these pet- 
are beyond the power of prison discipline to reform (although the 
greater portion even of these may be rendered quiet, inoffensive, and, toa 
certain extent, self-supporting, in prison), is no more a proof that prison 
discipline is inoperative, than is the corresponding fact that many persons 
are suffering from physical maladies which must end in death, a proof that 
the science of medicine is a mere quackery.” P. 11. 
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goived to return to Bridewell, to state their case to Mr. Breb- 
ner the Superintendent, (who, by his humane treatment had 
convinced them that he was their friend), and to solicit as a 
favor to be received back again into the prison, until they 
could find the means of earning an honest livelihood. He 
pened the prison gates, restored them to their cells, and re- 
ported in the city this spontaneous triumph of their moral fac- 
ulties; on which masters were specdily found who unhesita- 
tingly received them into their service, and they were saved 
from a life of crime. 

In the present state of the criminal Jaw and of public opinion, 
it may appear to be impossible to reduce these views to prac- 
tice; but I beg leave ta suggest a method by which they 
might be brought to the test of experience. If an institution, 
capable of accommodating 40 or 50 persons, were prepared in 
conformity with the principles now advocated, it might be 
supplied with inmates in the following manner. Let the 
criminal law, the punishments awarded to crimes, and the 
treatment of offenders in the common prisons, all remain as 
they now are; but let a new law be made, placing it in the 
power of the supreme judges, to offer to each of a limited 
number of criminals who have been sentenced to three or 
more years’ imprisonment, the option of either undergoing 
the punishment awarded by the previous laws t his offence, 
or surrendering himself, without condition or limitation, as an 
inmate of this new institution, to be treated as its rules should 
prescribe, and to be confined in it as long as its directors 
should consider it necessary to detain him. This law should 
declare the contract by which the criminal surrendered him- 
self to the directors to be legal and valid; so that the directors 
might enjoy power to enforce the rules of the institution, and 
to reclaim any offender who should attempt to escape, 
` When condemned criminals clearly understood the object 
and spirit of the treatment to which they would be subjected 
in the new institution, many of them would willingly surrend- 
er themselves to its directors, and by this means the experi- 
ment now recommended might be tried at little expense, and 
without any important interference either with the existing 
criminal laws or with pablic opinion; and if it should prove 
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vansuccessful, very little harm would have been done either to 
the public or to the criminals themselves. 

It would be indispensable to the success of the experiment, 
that the directors and ali the officers of the institution should 
be convinced of the soundness of the principles on which it 
proceeded, and should desire to realize its objects. If its ex- 
ecution were ihtrasted tò the advecates of the existing- system 
of prison discipline, or even to the admirers of any system dif- 
ferent from the one now recommended, the failure of it might 
safely be predicted. As the results contemplated could be at- 
tained only by fervent and long-sustained moral, religious and 
intellectual efforts on the part of the officers of the institution, 
any tnkewarmness on their part would prove an all-sufficient. 
cause of non-guccess, 

. A practical knowledge of Phrenology on the part 
of the chief superintendent and directors of the institution 
would be of great advantage. By means of this science, the 
astural dispositions and talents of each individual coula de as- 
eertained, much deception on the part of the criminals be pre- 
vented, and a steady and.consistent direction be given to the 
efforts of all the persons employed in the institution. 

The views contained in this letter are of necessity general, 
because a volume would be requisite to state all the modifi- 
cations and details that would be necessary to be attended to 
in carrying them into practical effect; but your own exten- 
sive knowledge of the principles of criminal legislation and. 
the practice of prison discipline, will enable you to correct the 
errors into which I may have fallen, and to supply the defici- 
encies of the present exposition. I have the honour to re- 
main, with the highest esteem, my dear Sir, yours most faith- 
fully, Gro. Compr. 
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ARTICLE V. 


From the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 


Daowgenness Consiperep IN ReLarion so Insanrry. By 
W. A. F. Browne, M.D., Medical Superintendent of the 
Crichton Royal Institution for Lunatics, Dumfries. 


The applications for the introduction, into the Institution 
under my care, of individuals who have lost reason from ex- 
cessive drinking, or who appear to act under a blind and irre- 
sistible impulse to inebriety, have been and continue to be 
very numerous. The necessity and the prudence of withdraw- 
ing such slaves to passion from temptation and from access to 
all stimulants, cannot be doubted; but the propriety of en- 
deavouring to effect their cure or reformation, as the process 
may be differently regarded, in a Lunatic Asylum, is open to 
discussion. The decision of such a question must rest upon 
the determination of the responsible or irresponsible state of 
the mind under such circumstances—upon the fuct of the indi- 
viduals acting under such an impulse being sane or insane. 
This matter has not yet been sufficiently investigated; nor 
has it been tried before the competent legal tribunals. It is 
argued, that if there really exists an uncontrollable propensity 
to inebriety, as there certainly is to homicide, arson and theft, 
the law is bound to exonerate the individual, so actuated, 
from the consequences of his own acts, and is justified in de- 
priving him of liberty, and consigning him to an Asylum. 
But until the humane example of the legislatures of other 
countries be followed in this respect, it is much to be regret- 
ted that some separate retreat does not exist, where a volunta- 
ry, or even compulsory, seclusion could be resorted to—where 
the diseased drunkard would be treated as an invalid, sub- 
` jected to a natural and invigorating regimen and discipline,and 
inoculated with habits incompatible with intemperance and 
excess. The want of such a moral lazaretto, and the obvious 
injury to society, and the cruelty to the infatuated sufferer, 
arising from permitting free scope to his extravagance, and 
from then punishing it as a crime, has led a most benevolent 
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public officer to suggest, that cells should be ereeted in con- 
neelion with the public prisons, where the fury of the parox- 
yem might exhaust itself, but where, of course the durance is 
peaitential, and not curative. The following facts, collected 
from resent axperienca, would seem to call for a different in» 
terpretation, and a different treatment, of the condition of 
these unfortunate man. 

Three forms of derangement, or complications of insanity 
with drunkenness, have been met with. There is, frat, the 
frequent variety in which the long and excessive, but volur- 
tary and deliberato indulgence of the appetite for stimulants, 
gratified, it may be in the social circle, and to obtain momen- 
tary excitement, to display wit, or imagination or song, has pro- 
duced directly mania or fatuity. There is, secondly, the brief 
delirium immediately succeeding a debauch or a course of 
dissipation. In both of these forms, it will be qbserved that the 
act or habit of intoxication is obviously the cause of the dis- 
ease; but, in the ¢hird, the intoxication, or rather the craving 
fr stimulants, for wine, or opium, or more ardent :patations; 
is the symptom, the distinguishing charaeteristie of the aliena- 
uon—in fact the tendency to ebriosity, with impairment of 
the power of the will, constitutes the disease itself. In the first 
two species the appetite is created, cultivated under the sanc- 
tien and by the very act of the will, while the drunkard posses- 
ses, or appears to possess, sound bodily heglth, aud such por- 
spicacity and vigour, as to be accredited sane, and to be in. 
trusted: with the business, and burdens, and honoum of life. 
in the third the propensity is morbid, instinctive, involuntary. 
It sometimes originates in infancy, or extreme youth.and age, 
where no preliminary or initiative course of indulgence mere- 
ly converted a habit into disease ;—it has happened where 
the individuals were recognised and respected as virtuous, ra- 
tional, abstemious, and even ascetic. The paroxysm is de- 
veloped suddenly; it hurries its victim, in opposition to his 
best interests and present wishes, into scenes of degradation 
which he detests, and from pursuits in which he delights—it 
retarns periodically, and leaves the mind temporarily weak- 
ened and wayward. The suddenness of the desire is, of itself, 
an indication of its morbid origin. It arises without provoca- 
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tion or premeditation, while the mind is engaged in intellect- 
ual labour, in abstract reasoning, or while under the domin- 
ion of the purest and most elevated sentiments—those most 
distant from, most incompatible with sensuality—it in a mo- 
ment prostrates and paralyzes the most firm resolves, the 
most virtuous motives, the most colossal obstacles of reputa- 
tion and interest, and plunges its slave into an abyss of drunk- 
en delirium. It may coexist with intellectual power but rare- 
ly with mental entirety, and this is confirmatory of the pres- 
ent views as to monomania ; for if there be not invariably im- 
pairment of the general vigour and activity of the mind, there 
may be detected an obtuseness in perception, a hebetnde of 
capriciousness in the feelings and affections, an irritability of 
temper, a failure in memory, and it may be, slight imbecility, 
which render the individual less useful and trustworthy as a 
member of society, less capable of commanding and applying 
the powers which he possesses, less keenly alive to the calls 
of duty, or less cognizant of what these calls are. This ten- 
dency, and these peculiarities and eccentricities by which it is 
accompanied, frequently appear in conjunction with epilepsy 
and other nervous affections; may be tracec to grief, misfor- 
tune, diseases of the heart aud stomach; are hereditary— 
they descend from sire to son, and reappear as regularly at 
certain ages and under certain circumstances, as measles or 
gout--in short, they appear to be regulated by the same laws 
as the other forms of alienation. 

In making this exposition, I have been actuated by the 
wish to submit what appears to be a true and faithful des- 
cription of this unsound condition of mind, and the reasons 
which exist for regarding itas a modification of insanity re- 
quiring confinement. It will further show that, although the 
patients displaying such symptoms may be regarded as mad, 
it is only under peculiar circumstances that the right can be 
claimed to treat them as such; and will thus serve as an 
explanation of the grounds for refusing many applications for 
admission which have been made. Incidentally the state- 
ment may be useful, as proving that much, that incalculable 
misery, the ruin of individuals, the discord and distress of 
families, would be averted or mitigated, were such changes 
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of character regarded and visited, not as crimes and delin- 
quency, but as mental aberrations, and subjected to discipline 
as other descriptions of disease.— Third Report of the Crich- 
ton Royal Institution. 


MISCELLANY. 


Testimony Wanted— Witnesses cannot be prosecuted.—The long 
desired opportunity for speaking the truth about Cortyer, without 
fear of consequences, has now come.. That article in the February No. 
about him, has provoked a libel suit, and the Editor is now under bonds 
to the amount of $3000 for his appearance. The frouble, vexation, 
and expense of such a suit, will be very great; but it is really to be 
hoped, that its result will be a great public blessing, in exposing the 
guilty to eternal ignominy and disgrace, and in preventing the public 
from being imposed upon any farther. 

And now, friends, and readers of the Journal, we want your aid. 
Those of you who know of Collyer’s having committed immoralities 
or crimes, great or small, or who know any who do krow of his hav- 
ing done dirty deeds, of his having committed seduction, or adultery, 
or having even gone off without paying his debts, or of his having vio- 
lated either morality or Jaw, will have the goodness to put their affi- 
davit, or that of their friends, in a legal form, and forward it to me at 
141 Nassaun Street. Let it be remembered, that hearsay will not an- 
swer, unless it may give me the names of parties, so that I can cet 
their affidavit. I wish nothing that will not drive the nail and clinch iv 
or tell me where to strike. I calculate now to overhaul matters pretty 
thoroughly. In this great personal sacrifice, I want Ae/p from the 
friends of truth and morality. As I am a martyr to the cause of truth 
and to the public good, which demands of me, as the conductor of a 
pablic Journal, an exposure of immorality and vice—as I have done 
this for your good, ye lovers of morality and virtue, and for the good 
of an injured public, and in order to remove obstacles to the propaga- 
tion of Phrenology, I now ask you to stand by me, and to help me, 
with right good will. Bear in mind, that you can now speak out with- 
cat being afterwards called upon to answgr for it. When Collyer ar- 
rested me for libel, he did his worst day’s work for himself, and his 
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best for the public; for the more his character becomes known, the 
more offensive will it prove to be. : 


— 


Letter from Mr. Longshore—A Pathological Fret 

Attleborough, Bucks Co. Penn. 
" Ihave been waiting-and striving since the close of Vol. IV. to ob- 
tain subscribers for Vol. V. but, from “ hard times” and other causes, 
without much success. The wealthy and “ influential” too generally 
are opposed to the introduction and propagation of science and reform 
when their tendencies are to render less secure the stations they occu- 
py; hence the laborers in those fields must be looked for among the 
humble and obscure—those who have less to lose and more to gaie by 
the change. I have been able to get but one subscriber besides myself 
to vol. 5, and the amount enclosed is saved from daily labor and rigid 
economy. 

I have been interested in Phrenology and Physiology for some time, 
and believe a universal diffusion of the knowledge of those sciences 
will redound to the happiness of mankind: and to sustain the Journal, 
and to fortify myself and others with facts and arguments, are the rea- 
sons why I wish to take it.—I make it my business to teach, or rather 
to talk Phrenology and Physiology, in public and private; and would 
like exceedingly well to see, or rather to Aave your edition of Combe’s 
Physiology and your pamphlet on “Tight Lacing”, but have not been 
able to obtain them, as yet. 

At the requestof my brother, Isaac S. Longshore, I capy for you 
the following pathological fact, which may be relied on as substantially 
correct. You may dispose of it as you see proper. 

“ During my sojourn in the city of Celembus, Ohio, in the summer of 
1841, a case was related to me, of a little girl, six years old, named 
Lavinia Wright, who had, from early infancy, manifested a strong pro- 
pensity to destroy every thing within her reach. Her mother’s friends 
learning that I sometimes “ examined heads,” requested me to make 
her a visit, which | did. 

“ Her head is no ways extraordinary, except the parts above and be- 
hind the ears. Her perceptive faculties are good. The organ of De- 
structiveness is very largely developed, protruding at least half an ineh 
further out than the contiguous organs. It was in a high state of in- 
flammation, so much so as to be tender to the touch, producing pain. 
Her mother said she had frequently noticed the inflammation, and sup- 
posed it was occasioned by bgises from falling. 

_.‘* She has in a great degree lost her hearing, the result, I suppose, of 
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the chronic inflammation of the surrounding parts. Her mother said 
she had been compelled to keep her hands tied behind her, to prevent 
her destroying or injuring every person or thing within her reach; and 
even when tied, she would bite them if possible. She refuses all nou- 
rishment except that ofthe most rancid kind, preferring old dirty bones, 
old cheese, refuse and filth of different descriptions gathered from the 
streets, too offensive to mention, and devours them with great zest and 
avidity. Her hair is dark and sandy, complexion sandy, muscles loose 
and flabby, joints supple. With her hands tied, she will raise them to 
her head and place them on the organ of Destructiveness, and keeps 
them there mnch of the time, uttering a plaintive moan: the only me- 
thod of expressing her feelings, as she has never learned to talk, yet 
she understands the conversation of others apparently well.” 

With my limited knowledge of Phienology, and my humble capacity 
of comprehension, I believe it to be a reality, and of vast importance, 
and that it will be of immense benefit when once generally believed and 
thoroughly understood. The little ‘smattering I have, furnishes me, I 
think, with a key to unlock much of the mystery of the phenomena 
ethibited in the conduct of different individuals, and of sects, associa- 
tions, and communities. It isa philosophy, by which we can aceount 
for much in human aetion that we see around us. It presents us with 
aremedy for nearly all that is wrong among us. The wicked inequa- 
lity, the oppression, the suffering, physically, socially, and civilly, 
which all classes endure, can be remedied by no other means—than by 
the application of the laws of constitution and organisation, as developed 
im the sciences of Phrenology and Physiology. I have no faith in our 
existing institutions effecting much for human perfection; they 
founded in too nrach ignorance and error. There is mueh in all of them 
that is degrading and pernicious; and though good and sincere persons 
ae strenuously engaged in supporting them, they are defeetive still; 
and the most that can be secured under them, will but palliate or ex- 
ehange the suffering, and never effectually remove the causes of it.— 
The multitudes most seriously believe, that their temporal and eternal 
interesta, and those of posterity, are inseparably connected with the 
present systems and order of things: hence the aversion to “new 
things,” and the opposition to science and philosophy, and the appeHla- 
tions of ** black arta,” “ witchcraft,” « fortune-telling,” “ pow-wow- 
ing,” and “dealings with the Devil,” to some of the most important 
scientific discoveries of the age and of man. 

To close, I hope your Journal will be sustained, and you will go on 
in this mighty and glorious work; and though the present age may not 
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appreciate your labors and discoveries, unborn millions ia coming time. 
will reap their benefits, and acknowledge you their benefactor. 
Tomas E. Lonesnons. 


_ Phrenology in Germany.—The land of Gall and Spurzheim, the 
birthplace of Phrenology, is at length blessed with a periodical devoted 
to Phrenology. The following notice of it from the Edinburgh Phre- 
nological Journal, will doubtless be read with interest by American 
Phrenologists, 


Phrenology in Germany. and Elsewhere. By Gustav Vow. 
Ssauve, Advocate in the Supreme Court of Baden in Manp- 
heim. Heidelberg, 1843. 

The first section of this very jadicious publication embraces a 
brief history of Phrenology. “Long,” says Mr. Von Struve, “ was 
the sleep of the seven brothers iw the cave of the mountaia Celion near 
Ephesus, and great was their astonishment when they awoke. I wilh 
not maintain that the Germans may in every: respect he campared with 
propriety to these seven sleepers; but certainly they may be se in re- 
gard to. Phrenology. They have slept for more than thirty years, un- 
conscious of the advance whioh this science has been making in France, 
England, Italy, North America, the East Indies, and Australia, siare 
Gall left his native country ;. end even yet the greater number of them 
have not awaked from theiy repose. A striking proof of this fart is ox, 
hibited by the lately published work of Dr. Carus, of Dresden, which 
pretends to found a new and scientific craniosoopy, while the author 
does not betray the slightest appearance.of knowing that this saientife 
fountjation has already been given to. the study through the eo-opere- 
tion of several hundred persons in lectures and published works, in a 
mush more satisfactory manner than any single individual could be im 
a condition to accomplish, however suited to the task.” 

The author proceeds to sketch the history of the science; he. then 
treats of ite principles, and afterwards of the individual organs. Sec- 
tiem IV. contains a powerful representation of the practical importance 
of Phrenology ; while section V. treats of the explanations which it aí- 
fords of many important mental phenomena. In section VI. the ob- 
jeetions against Phrenology are considered and refuted. Section VIL 
contains a comparison of Phrenology with former systems of psycholo- 
gy and anthropology; from which we learn that, in Germany. as in 
this countey, every leading author founds and defends a psychological 
theory of his own. “ What should we think if, ia Heidelberg, one 
` system of human anatomy, in Leipsic another, in Berlin a third, in 
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London a fowrth, in Dublin e fifth, and in Edinburgh a sixth, were 
taught, in which the profassers of these universities differed fram each 
otber, not in regard to minute and inaccessible parts of the human 
mructure, but in regard to the existence or non-existence of important 
bones, muscles, nerves, and blood-veasele? Yet such is the spectacle 
presented by psychology, where Phrenelagy is unknown.” The au- 
thor conclades thé work in section VIII. with some remarks, illustra- 
ted by cats, on the relation between national character and national 
development of brain. 

We consider this little work as calculated to be eminently ueeful in 
te present state of the public mind in Germany in relation to Phreno- 
logy, aad expect that it will attain an extensive circulation. 

Tn the two last nambers the Jouraal has ' sopied somewhat largely 
from the Edinburgh, pardy for the sake of variety, as the two prece- 
dmg numbers were wholly original, partly because of the intrinsic mer- 
it of the articles copied, and partly aş a aample of the English Journal. 
Readers, which like you best? If you like the Edinburgh best, you 
tan have it entire, (after this year,) but if you like the hasty produc- 
tons of the editor's pea best, they are at your service. It is certainly 
mich more easy to copy than to originale, especially as the editor 
geis nothing for it; all the time spent in editing the Journal is just so 
mwh time spent not only without his receiving any pecuniary com- 
pensation, but with an actual loss, as the Journal barely pays for its pa- 
pes md printing. Tell us which you will have. 


Self-Esteem.—*“ It is an uncontrollable truth,” says Swift, “that no 
manever made an ill figure who understood his own talents, nor a good 
one who mistook them.” That is, self-esteem must be on a par with 
the other organs, neither too great nor too small, so says Phrenology. 
Washing the face, especially in the morning, must have been observed 
by all to have a most refreshing and invigorating influence on both 
mind and body. Before we wash the face in the morning we feel dull, 
sleepy, stupid, dirty, lowlived and vulgar, but after washing it, we feel 
clean, cheerful, refreshed and clear-headed. ‘The cause of this wonder- 
ful change, is to be found in the new discoveries of the poles of all the 
mental and physical organs in the face. Hence not only is the face 
the mirror of the’ mind, but washing the face, excites and cleanses 
these poles, and this invigorates and purifies all the organs of our nature. 
Tt is really a matter of surprise that there are so many confirmations of 
these discoveries, in the every day operations of life. 
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Phrenology in the Southern States —Mr. L.N, Fowrze has pass- 
ed the last six months in the southern states, lecturing on Phrenology, 
and devoting his attention to the practical application of the subject, in 
which path we hear he has been eminently successful, making many 
converts “ fast and true.” He has visited Augusta, Columbus, Mobile, 
and New Orleans, and delivered courses of Jectures in each place. He 
reports that the science is rapidly rising in the esteem and consideration 
of the thinking portion of the community; and expresses himself as 
highly gratified at finding the theory of Phrenology very generally un- 
derstood in that class of society~—a state of enlightenment fay different 
from his experience when making the same tour some six years age. 
.— He has engaged to furnish an article for our pages, condensing the 
results of his tour, and embracing remarks upon the condition of sou- 
thern society, and its cause, as furnished by the peculiar cranial deve- 
Yopments of a true southern head. His habits of close and extended 
observation, warrant me in giving the opinion that the readers of the, 
Journal will find no small interest in the perusal of “ Phrenological 
Observations on Southern Character.” 


~ Dreaming.—A communication on dreams has been received, which 
advocates the doctrine that pressure applied to organe during eleep, 
will cause dreaming, and that the character of the dreams will partake 
of the nature of the organ pressed ; and states several cases currobora- 
tive of this view, chiefly from his own experience. Whether the sug- 
gestion be in harmony with general experience, is left to the experience 
of those who choose to make or observe experiments on this point. 
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ARTICLE I. 


ATTENDING CHuRcH In MitiTrary UNIFORM. 


The gospel of Jesus Christ is pre-eminently a message of 
peace, love, and good-will to man. “ Thou shalt not kill,” is 
one of its ten pillars; and all its frame-work, even to its mi- 
nutest texture, is founded on, and interwoven with, denevo- 
dence. 

It also commands us, when smitten on the one cheek, to 
turn the other also: to suffer wrong, rather than do wrong; 
to wrong not one another, but to return good for evil ; to as 
suage human suffering, not to cause it; to do good as we have 
opportunity; to put up the sword within its sheath, though 
drawn in self-defence, and in defence of the Lord and Master 
of the world.* 

But war is the combination and climax of all the vices. It 
gnashes the teeth of destructiveness on the life of its neighbor, 
makes multitudes of widows to mourn, turns out their dearly- 
beloved offspring to be abused and perhaps slain by a heart- 
less world, aud is a system of double rapine and plunder— 
plunder to raise the means of carrying on the war by forced 
loans, and pressing or drafting men into the service, and ra- 
pine in the foraging or victorious parties, while the army is in 


‘a These are New Testament doctrines, and conflict somewhat with the 
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the field. It sets man against his brother, not only in the 
pitched battle, but in villages and neighborhoods, and even 
around the otherwise peaceful fireside; for the worst part of 
the fatal contest is, the tory and federal contention, the law- 
and-order, and the suffrage war of words, and the unchristian 
feeling that precedes, accompanies, foments, and follows this 
war of swords. Habits of intemperance are also engendered ; 
and doubtless that volcano of intemperance which has been 
pouring its red hot fires of burning lava over the fairest por- 
tions of our (not free or happy republic, for we are far from 
either, but our) boasted republic, was kindled and formed in 
the army and navy, fostered and even -forced by them till the 
habit became once riveted and seated, and then it perpetuated 
itself. Gluttony, revelling, debauchery, lust, profanity, impi- 
ety, hatred, maliciousness, and all the worst passions of our 
nature, in all their malignity and hideousness, are incorporated 
with war, grow out of war, and are war. In short, Satan 
himself, the representative of all that is foul and wicked, can- 
not be better personified than by a military chieftain, armed 
with fatal gun and the deadly sword all reeking in gore, and 
glistening in epaulettes. 

The religion of Jesus Christ is the innocent lamb, the em- 
blem of meekness and goodness, but war is not the noble lion 
but the ravenous and ferocious wolf, the raging and blood- 
thirsty tiger, killing for the sake of killing, and destroying 
every living thing within its reach. Can this tiger lie down 
or kneel down with this lamb, and worship the same God in 
the same breath? Jmpossible! monstrous !! Consistency, 
where art thou! Expel these swords and badges from the 
sanctuary, and tell them to lay by the insignia of death before 
they approach the presence of life and salvation. 

The Editor has been led to these reflections, by the an- 
nouncement in the papers and by placards, that such and such 
military companies, “ dressed in their uniforms,’’ would at- 
tend such and such places of public worship in Boston, on the 
SazsaTs following the 17th of June, or the day after the Bun- 
ker Hill celebration. Why this? Why mention them at all 
as proposing to attend on the Sabbath at particular churches, 
more than to mention other attendants? Oh, because they 
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are soldiers! But still worse: Why mention them as attend- 
ing in their military uniforms? I pause fora reply. None? 
Then J will answer: Because modern Christianity is no bet- 
ter than she ought to be, and is not exactly clothed with the 
garment of peace and the spirit of love, else she would spurn 
these emblems of wholesale murder from her midst. Not be- 
ing thus clothed herself, she does not see the incongruity; as 
a person going out of one cold room into another, does not 
notice any difference, simply because there is none.* Second- 
ly: our churches are, too much, great show rooms, where our 
women go to show their fine and fashionable dresses, their 
small waists, big bustles, painted cheeks, cotton bosoms, and 
pretty feet, or rather new shoes; and where the men go to 
see the women and to be seen of them, for we will hardly 
deny, that once in an age a ripe damsel does cast a sweet look 
at a handsome young man, or a barber-and-tailor-made gen- 
tleman. We will not boldly assert, though it is sometimes 
secretly (and slanderously, no doubt,) whispered, that some- 
times young women go żo see as well as to be seen, to make 
impressions and get lovers, or else to keep what they have 
got. However, not a Boston lady cast a single look, gentle, 
admiring, winning, nor any other look, at the padded forms, 
glittering epaulets, or martial mien, of these sons of Mars. ` 
Oh, no! not at all! All their eyes and hearts were on—were 
wholly absorbed in—loving and worshipping God! Pious 
daughters of Zion! ye will undoubtedly “have your reward” 
in having-your hearts stolen. 

To be serious. These satires have a two-fold object: to 
reprove woman for carrying her foolish and even pernicious 
fashions into our churches, making them great puppet show- 
rooms rather than temples for Divine Worship, and secondly, 
to say to woman, and with emphasis, that it is wrong for her 
to patronise the military as she does. . Where will you see a 
military corps pass through our streets or villages, that every 
window is not hoisted, and filled to crowding with the women 


* I speak here more of the officers and leaders of our churches, and less 
of the few truly pious, who have mistaken names and things for realities— 
the shadow and paraphernalia of religion, for the true life and spirit of 
Christianity. 
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of all ranks and ages, from the kitchen maid to the village 
belle, from the prattling girl to the aged matron peeping dimly 
through her brass spectacles? And who does not know, that 
women will accept offers of marriage from martial men more 
readily than from any other class, besides courting them hard- 
er. How they flock to military balls and parades! How de- 
lighted with marches and martial music ! 

Woman! in so doing thou art fostering the military spirit, 
which is a most dangerous spirit, and thereby planting thorns 
in the bosom of thy connubial, or filial, or maternal bosom. 
They that handle the sword, shall perish by the sword. The 
more thy fathers, thy husbands and thy sons, see, admire, and 
run after military parade, the more military parade they will 
have; and the more they have, the more are they fired with 
the warlike spirit, and liable to be embroiled in bloody war. 
Let this spirit slumber; and on occasions like that which has 
fortunately just blown over, you will not see all the American 
states put their hands upon their swords, and shoulder their 
guns, to fight for the Maine Boundary or the burning of the 
Caroline; nor will you see them flock by hundreds into the 
Canadas, to imbrue their hands in the blood of their trans-St. 
Lawrence brethren. No! they will settle these and kindred 
questions by arbitration and mutual concession, not by a re- 
sort to might-is-right--to the Christian principle of Jove, not 
to carnage and death. 

If it be objected, that a full preparation for war is the mest 
effectual means for preserving peace, I reply, that then Chris- 
tianity is false, for its greatest of all commandments, its corner 
stone, its gist and essence, is, “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him,” (not kill him,) “if he thirst, give him drink,” for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, break down 
his enmity, and make him thy friend. “Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you,” does not tell you to 
kill them; for causing death is the greatest evil that can befal 
you or them. No, rather conquer by love—a conquest the 
most noble and godlike which it is within the power of man 
to conceive or make—a conquest of the animal propensities of 
your enemy, by your own sin-aweing, propensity-subduing, 
moral sentiments. This is Revelation, this is Phrenology, this 
is the highest pinnacle of human nature. 
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Away, then, with your swords, guns, ships, forts, munitions 
and paraphernalia of war.: Women, especially, frown upon 
them; and ye ministers of the gospel of peace and love, see . 
to it that the sanciuary of God (if, indeed, our churches are 
what they claim to be,) is no longer disgraced and profaned 
by admitting the insignia of death, of murder in the first form 
and on the highest scale, within your walls—aye, even in- 
viling them! O shame, where is thy blush! O religion, 
where is thy sanctity! Imitate one of the truly pious sons of 
New-England,* who, when preparing to address the throne of 
grace, laid by his sword and military habiliments, lest he 
should profane the name of his God by grasping the sword of 
murder with the one hand, while he offered up prayer and 
thanksgiving with the other. No: rather propagate the 
peaceful doctrines of your commission, than encourage, or 
even allow, military array and martial music to profane the 
sanctuary and the Sabbath; for unless ye do this, ye are either 
beside yourselves, or else “not of God,” and at war with the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ. f 

And what shall we say of the “ Church of England,” which 
requires her military, (I mean what I say~-HER military,) 
her prop and her protector, to attend church in full uniform, 
all ready for hostile action. Military piety, thou must fall! 
Thy wars will prove thy ruin. God cannot hold those guilt- 
less who so flagrantly profane his name, and trample on his 
commands, and that by authority—by church-state compul- 
Sın. 


* Colonel Webster, the father of Daniel, who was in the battle of Ben- 
nington. As the two armies were approaching each other to engage in the 
deadly conflict, a thunder shower came up and postponed their meeting for 
the night. Some one proposed a prayer of thanks to God, for thus provi- 
dentially preventing their killing each other, as but for the shower some of 
their pumber would have then been wounded and dying. Stark, the com- 
mander, a rough, swearing, and anything but a praying man, could not 
fead, and appointed Webster to officiate. He did so, first divesting himself 
of his regimental attire. So effective was his prayer, that in a few minutes 
the whole regiment was weeping and sobbing aloud. 
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ARTICLE II. 
COMMUNICATION From Rev. Mr. BEECHER. 
ON MAGNETISM. 


In October, 1842, on my way to the Synod of Genesee, I 
spent the night at the house of Mr. Hall, at Byron. In the 
evening I called on Rev. Mr. Childs. On entering the room, 
I found his son, an intelligent boy aged ten years, then in a 
cataleptic fit, sitting in his father’s arms, and his feet in warm 
‘water. 

In a few moments he recovered. He frequently had from 
three to six fits a day. Had received the best medical attend- 
ance in the region. Was no better: daily worse. Had lost 
entirely the power of speech for several days. Great fears 
were felt that he would never recover. There was a sore 
place on the back corner of his head and on the spine, occa- 
sioned by a fall some months previous. When the fits passed 
off he became hungry, and not at all drowsy; and during the 
interval appeared preternaturally bright, and engaged in sports 
with companions as usual. 

After { had conversed a few minutes I said, “I would have 
him magnetised ;”’ to which his father replied, “JI don’t be- 
lieve in it at all,” and the mother added, “ If you’ll put me to 
sleep I’ll believe, and not without.” I replied, “I would try 
it: it may do good, and can dono harm.” During this con- 
versation I made a few passes in front of the child, chiefly 
with one hand, and without any particular concentration of 
the mind or will, and mostly with my face toward the mother. 
In less than a minute the father said, “ He is in another fit! 
No, he isn’t, I declare: I belicve he is asleep.” Much sur- 
prised, (for I had never magnetised one,) I said, “ It surely 
cannot be what I have done; but if so I can awaken him ;” 
then with a few reversed passes he awoke. ‘Well, this is 
strange,” said I, “ but J can put him asleep again, if it is real.” 
I then segiously repeated the passes with both hands for one 
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or two minutes, and placed him in the perfect mesmeric sleep, 
Ithen fixed my eyes on a lady on the opposite side of the 
room, the boy not yet having spoken for three days, and said, 
“Henry, what do you see ?” in a full decided voice. He re- 
plied, “ Azubah.”’ I then looked his mother in the face, say- 
ing,“ What do you see??? He gave a name unknown to me: 
I looked to his father, who replied, “it is her maiden name.” 
I then took vinegar into my mouth, and said, “ What do you 
taste??? “ Vinegar,’ speaking with great tartness, and atthe 
same time making many contortions of the face. The mo- 
ther now whispered to one of the children, who left her seat, 
and I said, “ Henry, what is she going for?” “Sugar, and I 
love it.” She went to the closet, and brought the sugar. I 
put some into my mouth, which seemed to give him the same 
pleasure as if I had put it in hisown. I then said, “ What 
kind of sugar is it???  Muscovado.” “ What is its color ?’’ 
“Well, sir, a kind of light brown.” A small glass jar with a 
large cork was now placed in my hand, when immediately I 
observed the olfactory nerves affected, and the muscles about 
the nose contracted at the same moment. I said to the girl, 
“What is it??? to which the boy answered, “ Hartshorn.” 
“How do you know?” “I smell it”? I myself neither knew 
nor smelt. I then took out the cork and applied itto my own 
nose, when he instantly placed his fingers un that part of the 
nose next the forehead, and said, “I feel it here,” just where 
I myself experienced the burning sensation, 

During all these experiments he sat on his father’s knee, 
with his head down on his breast, and reclining against his 
father. i 

I now asked him, “ What is the matter with you??? “ My 
brain is sore.” ‘Where ?”? “At the bottom of it.” “ Where 
it joins the spinal marrow (medulla oblongata)?’ “Yes.” 
“What occasioned it??? “I fell from the great beam in the 
bam.” His mother here asked him, “ Why did you not tell 
us before ?”? “I feared you would not let me play there.” 
“Can Doctor A. cure you??? “No.” “Why not??? “He 
don’t know any thing about it,”? (very decidedly.) “Can Dr. 
C.2? “No? “Why?” “He don’t understand it.” “WiN 
the medicine you now use do you good?” “No.” “ Of what 
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is it composed?” “There is turpentine in it.” <“ Does the 
Doctor give it you for tape-worm?” “Yes.” “Have you 
any?” “No.” “Would you like to walk?” “ Yes.” “Well, 
walk.” He arose promptly, stepped between the chairs, and 
said, “ Well, sir, where shall I go?” “From the wall to the 
door, and back.” This he did, avoiding every obstruction, 
and at my direction returned and sat again with his father. 1 
now, without notice to any one, placed my fingers on the or- 
gan of Benevolence, thinking at the moment it performed the 
office of Veneration, and said, “ Would you like to pray?” 
With some lightness he said, no. Some questions were asked 
by his mother and myself about the Bible, &c. but no Vene- 
ration appeared. I then recollected the true office of the or- 
gan, and said, “ Have you anything in your pocket?” He 
took out a knife. “Give it to me for my little boy,” which he 
did promptly. I removed my hand. “Have you anything 
else??? «I have a pencil.” <“ Will you give me that for my 
other boy?” “It has no head.” “ Never mind, give it, won’t 
you?” «I shouldn’t like to.”? “ Well, but you will?” “I 
couldn’t come it!” (with peculiar emphasis.) Azubah said, 
ask him where the head of the pencil is. ‘Where is it, Hen- 
ry??? “ Well, sir,in the parlor.” Where??? ‘On the win- 
dow.” Azubah: “Why, I picked it up and put it there to- 
day !!” (He certainly did not know this.) I then said, 
« Henry, can you get it?” He arose, and went into the parlor 
in the dark, and took the pencil-case head from the window, 
to the very great surprise of us all. Indeed, we were all so 
astonished, that it seemed a dream during these and subse- 
quent proceedings. He spoke with a promptness, boldness, 
and propriety, in advance of his years, and beyond himself in 
his natural state; and so perfectly evident was it that he was 
in a somnambulic state, that no sceptic, I verily believe, could 
have doubted. 

At my request he returned to his seat. I touched Benevo- 
lence, and instantly he handed me the pencil-case. “For my 
boy?” “Yes,sir.”? I then silently, and without any willing, 
and with a feeling of curiosity to see and test the matter, 
touched Reverence. His countenance at once assumed a sof- 
tened and solemn aspect. “Henry, would you like to pray ?” 
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« Yes, sir.” “You may.” He then commenced praying in- 
audibly. “ You may pray aloud.” He then prayed in a low, 
audible voice. Ou touching Tune, he sang a tune, though not 
in the habit of singing. On touching Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, he raised his clenched fist to strike me. He was 
ignorant of Phrenology, and also of my intention to touch any 
particular organ; nor did I in any case wil? the activity of 
the organ. I now took out my watch, and holding the dial 
towards myself, and above the line of his vision, his eyes be- 
ing closed, and his head bowed forward, and my hand also 
being between him and the watch. “ Henry, what time is it??? 
e Eight o’clock, sir? which was exactly the time by the 
watch, though by the clock in the room it was fifteen minutes 
faster. “Henry, how long ought you to sleep?’ “ Well, 
sir, I must sleep two hours and five minutes.” * Will you 
then awake?” “Yes, sir.” “Very well.” This I did for 
the purpose of testing his knowledge of time, as stated by 
Townshend, an English clergyman, whose work on this sub- 
ject I had read. ; 

I then said, “ Will you go with me to Mr. Halls?” “ Yes.” 
“ Well, now we are there, now we are in the parlor: who is 
here?” “Mr. and Mrs. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Bardwell.” “Who 
else?” He did not give their names, but intimated that they 
were strangers. He described the room and position of things, 
all of which I found correct on going to the house shortly 
after. These persons were not in the habit of being there in 
the evening, but company having come in, they were all to- 
gether at that moment. As this was in his own town, I did 
not deem it proof, and so said, “ Will you go to Batavia ?”’ 
“ Yes.” “Well, now we are there, now we are at my house 
--now we will go into my room: what do you see??? “I 
see a large table covered with black cloth, and with books 
and papers scattered over it.” «How large is it?” “It is 
about five feet long.” “How many bookcases?” “ Three, 
sir.” ‘ What sort of a stove??? He could not or did not de- 
scribe this, for it was so queer a thing as not to be easily de- 
scribed. Nor did I press him, for all his answers had been 
perfectly correct, and I was sufficiently astonished, for he 
had never seen my study, and no other minister, I am sure, 
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has such a table (5 feet by 34), or left it in such confusion as 
mine was at that moment. 

I may here say, that during the whole period of his sleep, 
he could hear the questions of others put to him, and would 
answer them, if I were willing; but if I willed otherwise, or 
forbad him to speak, as I often did, he then would answer no 
one but myself, not even father or mother; nor could he hear 
their conversation with me, nor with each other. 

I now left him for an hour, and went back to Mr. Hall’s, 
giving him leave to converse only with his father. On my 
return, I found him in the same state. He utterly refused to 
speak to any one but his father, and told him that he should 
not have another fit till the following Sabbath (this was Mon- 
' day evening), which proved true; but when that day came, 
he had several. 

At nine o’clock and three minutes, holding my watch as 
before, and standing eight or nine feet from him, I asked the 
time. He gave nine o’clock and five minutes. “ Look sharp,”” 
said I. “Oh! three minutes,’ said he. We were now cu- 
rious to see if he would awake himself at the two hours and 
five minutes; and.as the clock in the room reached that time 
he did not awake, I said, “ Henry, did you mean by my 
watch, or by the clock?’ “By your watch, sir.” “Very 
well.” At the exact moment he opened his eyes and looked 
around, and this without any act or willing of mine; and 
what was very affecting and convincing, he could no longer 
speak at all, and was unconscious of all that he had said or 
done. l 

I have said that he had no return of fits till the folowing 
Sabbath. One day after that Sabbath, he came in to his mo- 
ther much agitated, and apparently going into a fit, and mak- 
ing the passes, he solicited his mother to do it, who, merely to 
pacify him, passed her fingers over him, and soon he fell into 
the mesmeric sleep, and escaped the fit. After this he was so 
highly charged by his sister, that when she was in the next 
room in the closet, he would instantly taste anything she 
tasted, eat what she ate, &c. 

In ten days I returned and magnetised him again, and went 
through several of the above experiments. He always, while 
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in the mesmeric state, declared that it benefited him, relieved 
all pain, and would cure him. 

After I left, at my suggestion he was daily magnetised : his 
fits left him, his voice returned, the sore spots on his head and 
back were removed, and he recovered rapidly, till the family 
could no longer mesmerise him. A man in the village was 
found, who could and daily did, till he appeared entirely well. 
On omitting ithe had a fit or two, and it was resumed ; and 
when I last saw the father, he informed me that they consi- 
dered the child cured. 

I may add, I have since cured toothache, greatly relieved 
tic doloreux, and removed other pains and swellings, as well 
as headache. Iam not, however, a full believer in all which | 
is affirmed of clairvoyants—what I see and know, I believe. 
In respect to many well-authenticated facts, I neither affirm 
nor deny. That there are many cases of gross deception and 
imposition, I fully believe. On such a subject, it can hardly 
be otherwise. This, however, is a reason why men of cha- 
racter and intelligence should investigate it, rather than other- 
wise. “ But it is deception !’? Well, then, let us expose it by 
a fair trial. “ But it is the work of the devil!’? How do you 
know? What is the evidence? What harm has it done? 
« Oh, bad men have used it for badends!”? And what is there 
in the world that has not been so used? If it is the work of 
the devil, then we are not to be ignorant of his devices, and 
should make the examination for oneself, for ignorant and 
bad men will not expose his devices. From experiment and 
observation I have no doubt, that as a remedial agent mes- 
merism is yet to accomplish much good; and no harm can 
result from it, except, like all other blessings, it be abused. 


WM. H. BEECHER. 
Boston, June 28, 1843. 


ARTICLE Hf. 
From the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 


PurenoLocy IN THE Unirep States. By MR. ANDREW 
LEIGHTON, LIVERPOOL. 


To Dr. Caldwell I believe belongs the merit of having in- 
troduced Phrenology to his fellow-citizens of the United 
States. For many years he stood almost alone its able advo- 
cate, its ever ready champion and defender, who, for every 
blast of obloquy, ridicule and sophistry, directed against nov- 
el doctrines, had an overwhelming counterblast of nervous ar- 
gument and withering truth. Compared with the other phre- 
nologists of that country, it is nothing derogatory to them to 
say, “he is a star and dwells apart.” A thorough thinker— 
vigorous, uncompromising, just—is Caldwell; one under 
whose auspices the doctrines could not fail to make way in 
the public mind: accordingly, the field was well prepared 
when the lamented Spurzheim made his pilgrimage thither 
and was received with open arms. 

Since then, no event has influenced the progress of the sci- 
ence in that country more than the visit of Mr. Combe.* His 
philosophical discourses gave an extraordinary impetus to its 
progress amongst the educated classes; while his calm, im- 
partial, but earnest spirit, gained the affections of all who 
heard him. And now Phrenology holds a more command- 
ing position in the United States than any other country in 
‘the world, not excepting even our own. Its language is rap- 
idly passing into the people’s “common thoughts and week- 
day phrase;”’ its reforming influence permeating the educa- 
tional and sanatory institutions of the country; and there is 
soma evidence that even the judicial will soon acknowledge 
its power. I have learned of one case where a court of jus- 
tice received phrenologica] evidence touching the cerebral de- 
velopement of a criminal; and there may be more such cases. 


* For the history of Phrenology in Philadelphia, and particularly of the 
labours of Dr. John Bell, of that city, see vol. xiv. p. 292,—Ep. 
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It is well known that several Lunatic Asylums are under 
phrenological superintendence; while not only is the disci- 
pline of the common schools, both public and private, avow- 
edly conforming to the dictates of the science, but even pro- 
fessorships of it are beginning to be established in the univer- 
sities.° - 

But not solely to these distinguished men is Phrenology in- 
debted for its present flourishing condition in that country. 
Nor even, in addition, to the many able and accomplished ad- 
Yocates whose names are not unfamiliar to the readers of this 
Journal,—those, 1 mean, who may be designated as theoreti- 
cal phrenologists ; phrenologists of the studio; usually men 
of liberal education, following the professions of medicine, 
law, or divinity, who study the subject in their leisure hours 
and advocate it principally by essays and discourses. Not to 
these only ; there is still another class of propagators of the 
doctrines, who have, in that country, done much in diffusing 
a knowledge of the subject,—with whose efforts in its behalf 
the faithful on this side the Atlantic are less acquainted: I re- 
fer to the practical phrenologists; of whom it is characteristic 
that they give themselves altogether to the subject and seldom 
have any other means of support than what they derive from 
their profession as phrenologists. They are a very numerous 
body in the States; much more so than our experience in 
this country would lead us to infer; and I am convinced that 
in general, the beneficial results of their labours have been 
much underrated—if, indeed more positive injustice has not 
been done them—and would, therefore, with all due courtesy, 
enter a plea in their favour, and present such evidence as re- 
cent observation in that country has supplied me with, in sup- 
port of my favorable opinion. 

It is not to be denied tit many incompetent and disreputa- 
ble persons have assumed the title of practical phrenologists, 
and have by their empiricismand charlatanry, brought discredit 
upon the science. Unfortunately, we need not go so far from 
home for instances of the fact. But it is obviously unjust to 


® Before leaving New York, in May last, the writer saw a letter from 
a medical gentleman of Philadelphia, wherein it was stated tbat a chair for 
Phrenology was being added to one of the universities of Pennsylvania. 
24 
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condemn the whole body for the misdeeds of these. As well 
may we, for the malpractices of the quack-doctors, condemn 
the whole medical profession. At the same time, it must be 
conceded that the frequency with which sach persons are to 
be met, has a tendency to prevent the efficient and really 
honourable men from attaining their due place in the estima- 
tion of the public. They are—Aave been, rather,—so numer- 
ous, that a suspicion naturally attatches to all who come be- 
fore us in the same “questionable shape.” Nor is a due 
amount of circumspection in this regard to be considered un- 
justifiable or uncalled for: rather the reverse. The only 
thing to be avoided, is that extreme which permits the suspi- 
cion to become a prejudice; which pins its faith to a mere in- 
ference, and illiberally and uncandidly condemns without ex- 
amination. Let us avoid this unphilosophieal procedure. 
Let us admit there may be well-qualified, high principled la- 
bourers in the field of practical Phrenology; and when we 
meet those who claim to be so recognized, we shall better be 
able to do their characters the justice they merit. 

But, with many, it is not so much the abilities of the men 
which are questioned, as the propriety of the application 
made of those abilities. They do not, indeed, question the 
propriety of practical Phrenology per se; that is to say, the 
making of organological examinations. They well know 
that on this the science wholly rests, and that in accordance 
with the adequacy or inadequacy of its basis, the noble super- 
structure itself must either stand or fall. But it is ‘hat which 
the name “ practical Phrenology” popularly conveys, to the 
expediency or legitimacy of which they demur. In 
plain terms, they do not like to see a ¢rade made of the sci- 
ence. They conceive it derogatory to the dignity of Phreno}- 
ogy as a philosophical study, that its cultivators should live 
by its profession as a practical art. This { believe to be a 
feeling—for it can scarcely take rank as an opinion—very 
generally entertained amongst a certain class of phrenolo- 
gists; and I confess that it was, at one time, no stranger to 
my own mind. Yet it is evidently one which cannot stand 
the test of impartial scrutiny. Nothing in the application of 
Phrenology which is not immoral, can be derogatory to its 
diguity as a science. All sciences have their related arts 5 
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and inquiry would show that most of the great men whom 
the world delights to honour for their labours in the cause of 
science, have at least at one period of their lives—t. e. while 
they were achieving their greatness,—been practical men 
who followed the arts respectively related to the various sci- 
ences whose principles they expounded, and whose bounda- 
ries they enlarged. The physician, what is he but the practi- 
cal physiologist? 't'he surgeon, but the practical anatomist ? 

| The lawyer, but the practical jurist? Js it, then, anything 

' derogatory to the science of physiology, and anatomy, and. 
jorsprudence. that their votaries are physicians, surgeons, and 
lawyers, who live by their practice? The question excites a 
mile. Yet therein is the difference between their cases and 
that of the practical phrenologist who lives by Ais profession ? 
As far as the principle contended for is concerned, I can see 
none, 

But the clear fact of the matter is, that, unless he had an 
income altogether independent of his profession as a phrenolo- 
gist, no one could give his time wholly to the science without 
deriving from it the means of support. In no other way can 
the poor man be retained as an efficient advocate and propaga- 
tor. And let no phrenologist say, “ He is not wanted.” He 
may be the very man required; moulded by nature for the 
express purpose, and carrying the credentials of his mission 
written by her finger in phrenological characters on his frame, 
However much we may practically forget it, “the rank ¢s but 
the guinea’s stamp ;” the maw is every thing; He is always 
wanted, But, to assume for him a less ambitious position, 
one which will quadrate better with common experience,— 
let us simply say, that he has an active, well-organised, not 
undisciplined brain; has seized upon the principles of Phre- 
nology, become satisfied of their truth, and felt upon himself 
their beneficial influence. He sees their universal application 
and the immeasurable advantages which would result to so- 
ciety from it, and is fired with the hope of being instrumental 
to their introduction. But he is poor, and without name or 
note among mankind; and unless deriving support from his 
labours he cannot labour. How—for the manner of the thing 
seems now the only question remaining—How shall Ae best 
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_ accomplish the double purpose of disseminating a knowledge 
of the science and procuring the means of subsistence? If he 
attempt to do so by lecturing, who will give their time and at- 
tention to Aim, —The unknown, the undistinguished? who in 
a community of traffickers, will pay for a commodity of the 
value of which they have no a priori means of judging ? The 
idea is preposterous; if he clear the expenses of hall and ad - 
vertisement, he may be thankful. But by virtue of his sci- 
ence, he knows that, the barrier before Acquisitiveness being 
removed, curiosity will operate comparatively unchecked a- 
mong the people, and bring him an audience. He therefore 
lectures gratuitously; the requisite opportunity is afforded him; 
he enlists the reason and sympathy of his hearers in favour of 
the novel doctrines; he demonstrates their eminently practi- 
cal character, and shows that their beneficial application 
is in the power of every one who will'make their acquain- 
tance. The seed falls not wholly into bad ground; many 
are stimulated to inquiry; and though not a few may seek 
him for the gratification of a vulgar curiosity, others from an 
enlightened desire to know more of the subject, call upon him, 
and test his ability and the truth of his science by an appeal 
to their own organizations. Those who thus apply to him by 
whatever motive influenced, cannot with justice expect the 
phrenologist to spend his time on them without compensation : 
“Verily the labourer is worthy of his hire ;’? the physician 
takes his fee; the lawyer his; why not the phrenologist ? 
Now, he finds, a fertile field has been opened for the em- 
ployment of his talents ; his personal necessities are adequate- 
ly provided for by the product of his honest labour; he 
spreads abroad a knowledge of the subject, and of its vast 
importance in all the relations of life; anda most extensive 
series of organological observations are literally thrust upon 
him, by which,—for herein his character is at stake and his 
faculties are necessarily vigorously exerted,—he acquires a 
prodigious facility and accuracy of manipulation and predica- 
tion, and compasses what Mr. Combe justly considers the 
first step—the second, and the third step—to the formation of 
the true phrenologist. And thus are all his objects legitimate- 
ly, honourably, efficiently accomplished. 
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Let it not be supposed that this is a mere fancy sketch. Itis 
no such thing; but has more prototypes than one, probably as 
well in this country asin the United states. ‘There at least 
they are to be met with. I have met them. But, of all with 
whom I had the pleasure of intercourse in that country, the 
most generally competent was without doubt, the present ed- 
itor and proprietor of the American Phrenological Journal, O. S. 
Fowler. Perhaps no phrenologist in any country has attain- 
edgreater facility and correctness as a manipulator than he 
bas done ; certainly no one that I have heard of has made so 
many remarkable Aiés, to use an expressive though some- 
what vulgar term, in the predication of character from the de- 
velopement of the head; and no one has displayed more un- 
tiring zeal, or made relatively greater sacrifices, in dissemi- 
nating the phrenological doctrines. Of him, and of his prac- 
tice as a “head-reader,’’ I hope the readers of this Journal 
will not be averse to learn something. The history of the 
condition of the science in any place always involves some- 
thing of its professors; and vice versa. It is with a view to 
indicate to some extent the condition of Phrenology in the 
States—what practical men have done and are doing for it 
that I would now speak of him. But it is to his practice that 
I would especially direct attention; for therein will be found 
very marked differences from the procedure of the practical 
phrenologists of this country; and as these differences appear 
to be improvements well worthy adoption by the latter, they 
will probably by them be received as such and adopted ac- 
cordingly. Permit me, however, by way of introduction, 
briefly to advert to his personal history as a phrenologist. 

It was while a student at Amherst College, Massachusetts, 
and just before entering upon a course of Moral Philosophy, 
that Mr. Fowler’s attention was first scriously directed to 
Phrenology. Possessed of an active well organised brain, he 
grasped the subject with a hearty good will, and had no sooner 
mastered its principles than he applied them to the discrimi- 
nation and explanation of the characters of his fellow-stu- 
dents and teachers with great success. On leaving college, 
he was urged to lecture on the subject. He didso; and 

24* 
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_thenceforward became entirely devoted to its diffusion. In 
conjunction with his brother, Mr. L. N. Fowler, who is 
equally distinguished as a practical phrenologist, though appa- 
rently less regardful of the literature of the science, he travers- 
ed the principal part of his own country and the Canadas lectur- 
ing and manipulating, and collecting facts and specimens in 
proof and illustration of its trath. His course, as may be im- 
agined, was not free from difficulties. The usual barriers 
which ignorance, bigotry, and prejudice oppose to the pro- 
Inulgation of new truths, had to be levelled or surmounted ; 
and many and severe were the tests to which he and his bro- 
ther were subjected by stubborn incredulity. To such an 
extent, indeed, has this been carried in America, that audi- 
ences have been found who demanded not only an examina- 
tion before them of any stranger from their body, but that 
such examination should be conducted by the lecturers blind- 
folded! Yet, such is the precision these gentlemen, by their 
extensive practice, have attained, and such their confidence 
of the actual verity of the details of Phrenology—a confidence 
always in proportion to the practical ability of the student,— 
that they have frequently—always when required—submitted 
even to this test. But not only this: the one brother has 
been taken away and kept in another room, whilst the other 
conducted his blindfold examination; then he has been led 
forth and required to go through the same ordeal; and, nu- 
merous as are the instances in which this has been done, 
scarcely a single mistake has been made by them, whilst 
when marked cases have been submitted to them, the truth 
of Phrenology has been strikingly illustrated. The propriety 
of submitting to such exhibitions as these may well be ques- 
tioned; yet when strongly marked subjects are presented 
(and these are always stipulated for) there can be little doubt 
of the favourable issue. 

In the literature of the science, also, as already hinted, Mr. 
Fowler has of late years, taken a somewhat conspicuous place 
amongst the phrenologists of America. Besides having in 
conjunction with his brother and Mr. S. Kirkham, produced a 
work of upwards of 400 pages, entitled “ Phrenology Proved, 
Illustrated, and Applied,” which, in course of a few years, has 
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gone through ten* editions, he has contributed several able 
articles to the American Phrenological Journal, and written 
and published a lecture on “Phrenology versus Intemper- 
ance,” one on the application of Phrenology to matrimony, and 
another on its application to education; all which are at pres- 
ent in considerable demand, and have already gone through 
two or three editions. Those who receive the American 
Journal will have observed, by a notice at the close of vol. 
iii., that it owed its existence, up to September, 1841, to the 
generous devotion of him and his brother, who as proprietors, 
are said to have sunk several thousand dollars in sustaining it. 
Up to that period it had been very ably edited by Dr. Allen; 
but it is now owned and edited solely by Mr. O. S. Fowler 
himself, who seems determined to continue it, at whatever 
cost, through the present year at least; thereby, as he states, 
to give a farther opportunity for an answer to the question, 
«Will the American public sustain a Phrenologica) Journal ?”” 
I have something to say with reference to this periodical, 
which I think has not improved under Mr. F.’s management; 
but this is not the place to enter upon that subject. Mr. Fow- 
ler is now settled in New-York, where he has formed an ex- 
tensive collection of casts, skulls, &c., which is open to the 
public free of charge; and where he vigorously continues his 
multiform labours in the cause he has so zealously espoused. 
Perhaps—if 1 might assume the highest privilege of friend- 
ship, and point to defects—he attempts too much—* has too 
many irons in the fire ;”? hence, evident haste and immaturity 
characterise most of the productions of his pen.t Neverthe 

less, it is just to add, that in his works these defects are am- 
ply compensated by the healthy exhilirating freshness and 
enthusiasm which a mind literally overflowing with its sub- 
ject imparts; and assuredly, no generous mind can rise from 
their perusal without feeling that, in spite of an occasional 
grammatical lapsus, a familiar Jonathanism, of expresion, or 
a premature confidence in the dogmata of his subject, they 
have much in their pithy, spirited, perspicuous exposition 


* The 18th Edition is just out.—Au. Ep. 
t “ True, O king.” 
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and application of principles, to recommend them. It will 
convey an idea of the multiplicity of his occupations to men- 
tion, that, besides giving a close attention to his professional 
duties as practical phrenologist and editor of the Journal, he 
was, while I resided ia New York, editing a republication of 
Dr. Combe’s Physiology, with notes by himself; revising and 
extonding his lectures on matrimony and education for forth- 
coming new editions; and lecturing twice a-week on phreno- 
logy and its applications to audiences of from one to several 
hundred persons. 

Thus far of him personally. Let me now revert to his 
practice, and present some of the grounds of the favourable 
opinion of it already expressed. 

In examining an individual, his first observation has refere 
ence to the temperament. In this he attends not so much to 
the colonr of the hair, skin, eyes, and so forth, as to the de- 
velopement and condition of the vital organs contained in the 
abdomen and thorax, of the bones and muscles, and of the 
brain and nervous system. It is obvious that the functional 
energy of the brain will depend to a very great extent, upon 
the quality, and, within certain limits, the quantity, of blood 
supplied to it. Hence the propriety of giving marked atten- 
tion to the state of the organs which manufacture and distrib- 
ute the blood, wher predicating the quality of the mental 
functions. Celeris paribus, he will possess the greatest men- 
tal efficiency who has the most perfect vital apparatus. This 
ig a matter not sufficiently attended to in general; but as I 
purpose devoting a distinct article to a sketch and criticism 
of Mr. Fowler’s doctrine of the temperaments it must not be 
dwelt upon here. Suffice it for the present to say, that he, 
beyond any phrenologist I have ever met, has approximated 
precision in his judgment of the influence of temperament up- 
on the mental manifestations ; and therein is one secret of his 
success as a practical man. 

Having scrutinized the temperament, he next in general 
measures the horizontal circumference of the head with a 
tape; for all other measurements he tiusts to his organs of 
` Size. This done, in a tithe of the time required to tell it, he 
reads off the prevailing dispositions and talents of the individ- 
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uals, as indicated by his cranial developement, with as little 
hesitation as one would from a book, and in language so 
plain, direct, unequivocal, that should he make any mistake, 
or should any apparent discrepancy exist between the devel- 
opment and actual manifestations, he is caught on the hip at 
once or the seeming fallacy of the science is immediately de- 
tected; for he leaves neither himself nor it any loop-hole for 
escape. But for himself he seeks no escape; if he err, he 
errs, and “ there’s an end on’t;’”? and as for the science, when 
say improbable discrepancy is alleged by the person examin- 
ed, or his friends, the quiet reply is, “Be that as it may, I 
have gone according to the cerebral developement; and if 
Phrenology cannot stand in that way, let it fall.” But it falls 
not; for, in almost every instance where any thing of this 
kind has occurred, subsequent events have proved the cor- 
rectneas of the phrenologist ; and when the deficiency of Con- 
scientiousness has been the predication impugned (a frequent 
tase), the very denial itself has been found but another illus- 
tration of the phrenological truth. This straightforward, un- 
compromising reliance upon the certain verity of Phrenology 
—though perhaps he carries it a little £00 far, appears to me 
one of the finest traits in Mr. Fowler’s character as a practi- 
cal phrenologist. The ifs and buts, the may-bes, should-bes, 
and other indefinite terms, which disfigure so many phrenolo- 
gical predications, find no vocabulary ; but the direct and un- 
equivocal “you are,’’ or “he is,” distinguished for this or 
that, is his form of expression. 

But what distinguishes his practice most of all from that of 
other phrenologists is, that whereas they, besides the oral pre- 
dication, give only either a mere chart containing the names 
and functions of the organs, with the relative size of each in 
the person examined, marked opposite,—or a simple written 
predication, without the sizes of the organs; Ae, for no great- 
er fee, gives a book containing sizty 18mo pages of closely 
printed letterpress, and six pages of engravings, explanato- 
ry and illustrative of the science; in which book several 
pages are appropriated for a statement of the relative sizes of 
the organs; and the matter of these pages is such, that any 
one with very little attention might infer the character of the 
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person examined almost as well as the phrenologist himself. 
Esteeming this book by far the most valuable distinction of 
Mr. Fowler’s practice, inasmuch as the means are really pre- 
sented to the parties for becoming acquainted with the prin- 
ciples upon which the phrenologist predicates their own cha- 
racters, I will give an analysis of its contents, as briefly as is 
compatible with the object of inciting the professional men on 
this side the Atlantic to, as far as advisable in their practice, 
“ go and do likewise.” ° ' . 

Pages 1 to 9 inclusive, contain a concise elementary expo- 
sition of the principles of the science ; pp. 10 to 27, a valua- 
ble chapter upon the temperaments (of which more hereaf- 
ter); pp. 28 to 35, remarks upon the influences of parentage, 
diet, health, medicines, physical exercise, and education, and 
ou physiognomy, the natural language of the organs, &c.; pp. 
36 to 53, an analysis and classification of the faculties, in 
which their functions are described in seven degrees of power 
eorresponding with the relative sizes of their organs, (of this 
more presently): tben follow the six pages of illustrative cuts, 
of which there are forty-two, marked by figures from tł up- 
wards,—cut 1 shewing the locations, numbers, and abbrevi- 
ated names of the organs; 2, their general divisions or classi- 
fication; $ and 4, occipital and frontal views of the organs; 
and all the rest. are portraits of distinguished and notorious 
characters—philosophers, statesmen, thieves and murderers—~ 
and of the skulls of several of the lower animals, &c.; while 
the concluding seven pages are filled with succinctly detailed 
pathological cases relating to the cerebral organs, of which 
Mr. Fowler remarks,—“ No reasoning mind can resist or evade 
the force of these and similar fucte, stubborn, actual FACTS, 
with names and dates attached; nor can they be explained 
away, except by admitting the truth of Phrenology.” 

And for this book, with the relative sizes of the organs of 
the individual examined marked in figures, and the oral pre- 
dication of character, Mr. Fowler’s charge is only one dollar, 
or about 4s, 6d. sterling,—-a fact sufficiently indicative of his 
being influenced to the profession of practical phrenologist by 
other motives than the desire of making money. When, how- 
ever, in addition to the above, he writes the predication at 
length, his charge is three dollars. 
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- But, in fulfilment of my promise, and to give a better idea 
of the peculiarity of his practice, it is necessary to revert to a 
chapter of this little book already but barely mentioned. I ` 
refer to the chapter on the analysis and classification of the 
faculties. It was stated that in this the functions of the facul- 
ties were described in seven degrees of power, corresponding 
with the relative sizes of the organs. This description is, I 
believe, the only attempt of the kind made by phrenologists, 
and perhaps it deserves a little: illustration.© The difficulty 
of the tas! must at once be granted; and though Mr. F. 
may not have completely succeeded in surmounting that diffi- 
culty, stil his attempt deserves commendation, and it may yet 
lead to a more perfect execution of its purpose. The follow- 
ing quotation in reference to Language, is not an unfavoura- 
ble specimen of the style and manner of this part of the 
book :— 

“35,33, Lanavaex.——power of expressing ideas, feelings, 
kc., by means of words; attaching means to signs, &c.; ver- 
bal memory ; desire and ability to talk. P. 222. 

“Averaer.—Can communicate his ideas tolerably well, 
yet finds some difficulty ; uses common words; can write bet- 
ter than speak. 

« FuLL.—Commands a fair share of words, yet uses famil- 
iar expressions; is neither fluent nor the reverse; when ex- 
cited, expresses himself freely, yet not copiously. P. 227; 
cut 6. 

“Larer.—Is a free, easy, ready, fluent talker and speaker; 
uses good language; commits easily; seldom hesitates for 
words. P. 224; c. 5, 7, 20. 

“Very Lance. Has by nature an astonishing command 
of words, copiousness and eloquence of expression, and ver- 
bal memory ; quotes with ease; is an incessant talker; has 
too many words. P. 226; c. 11, 40, 41. 

“Moperars. Often hesitates for words; employs too few; 
may write well and be a critical linguist, but cannot be an 
easy fluent speaker. P. 228. 

“Saxar Employs few words, and these commonplace ; 


* Except by copyists.—Ax. Ep. 
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in speaking, hesitates much; is barren of expression; come 
mits slowly. P. 228. 

“Very Smarr. Can hardly remember or use words at all 
or read. P. 229,” 

The large number (35) before the name of the organ, is the 
number according to’Mr. Fowler’s arrangement; the small one 
(38) is the number according to Spurzheim’s, The figures at 
the ends of the paragraphs refer ta the page of the large work, 
“Phrenology Proved,” &., where the subject is more fully 
treated, and to the annexed cuts, in which the various degrees 
of development of the organs are illustrated. All the organs 
are treated in the same manner as this, and their relative sizes 
in the individual under examination are marked in figures 
from 1 to 7, corresponding to their degree of size, from very 
small to very large, such figures being placed opposite the 
paragraphs to which they refer; for example, were the organ 
of Language in the person examined only moderate, the fig- 
ure 3, which denotes “ moderate” in the scale, would be plac- 
ed opposite the paragraph commenced by that word in the 
above quotation; and so of all the others. The sign plus (+) 
and minus (—), are used in addition to the figures in certain 
cases; the one, when the organ is larger, the other when it is 
smaller, than the figure denotes, but not sufficiently so to 
warrant a different figure. 

In the above quotation, lynx-eyed eriticism will doubtless 
find something to strain at. Under the head “ Very Lares,” 
for instance, it is said the person will be “an incessant talker,” 
and “have too many words.’ Now, every phrenologist - 
knows that these results follow only certain combinations of 
the faculties; that persons may have the organs of Language 
of that degree of size, without by any means being “ incessant 
talkers ;’? nay, they may even be taciturn; but then they 
have the ability to talk with ease and fluency when the occa- 
sion requires it. These inaccuracies, however, which are al- 
most inseparable from such a condensed abstract as this, are 
explained in the large work (to which reference is made), 
where the phenomena of the combined aetion of the faculties 
are more fully described. But even here the inaccuracy is 
more apparent than real; since, as a general rule, each clause 
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of the sentence, marked by a semicolon, has reference to a dif- 
ferent combination. 

Let it be considered then, that the number of persons who 
come to the Fowlers for examination, is very great—several 
thousands annually; that every one of these takes away 
with him a copy of this or of their large work, filled up as de- 
scribed, and that many of these persons are men of high edu- 
cation and intelligence—-most of the leading statesmen, law- 
yers, divines, and the literary and scientific men of the coun- 
try, having passed through Mr. Fowler’s hands, and been 
startled by the felicity with which, while in entire ignorance 
of who they were, he discriminated the talents for which they 
were respectively distinguished. Let it be considered farther, 
that these operations are not confined to one locality, but ex- 

. tend throughout every State in the Union, and that in addition 
to this lectures always accompany manipulations,-—-and it 
cannot be doubted that such practical phrenologists have aided 
vastly in diffusing a knowledge of the science, and that the 
beneficial influence of their labours has hitherto been much 
underrated. I hope that, for the sake of such men---and there 
are others such--what has now been shewn will be a means 
of leading to a revision of the popular judgment against the 
profession. 

In Mr. Fowler’s book, there is a claim made to the discov- 
ery of twonew organs. Of these and their functions, and of 
the alleged discovery of a number mote organs by means of 
Mesmerism, maintained by him and other American phreno- 
logists, I may with the editor’s leave, say something in a 
future paper. I fear this has already attained too great 
length. 

That the opinions above put forth may be estimated at no 
more than their proper value, it should be added, that though 
I was upwards of six months on the other shore of the Atlan- . 
tic—from 22d Nov. 1841 to 31st May, 1842--two months on- 
ly of that time were devoted to observation in the United 
States, my principal object having been a commercial visit to 
Canada. One of these months was occupied in Albany, Uti- 
ca, and other places in the State of New York, and in Boston 
and Lowell, in the State of Massachusetts. The other was 
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passed wholly in the city of New York, where I had daily 
opportunities (of which 1 frequently took advantage) of visit- 
ing Mr. Fowler’s museum, and witnessing his phrenological 
examinations. 


Liverroot, October, 1842. 


ARTICLE IV. 
From the London “ People’s Phrenological Journal.” 
Cases and Facrs. 


Sixteen Years’ Phrenological Experience, by the Rev. Henry Clarke, of 
Chorley, Lancashire. 


Sir,—The heading represents what our Scottish neighbours 
would significantly call “a real fact; and to induce your 
phrenological friends to communicate bona fide facts in illus- 
tration, and for the advancement of true mental philosophy, is 
the object of your very excellent article in the Journal of the 
lst of April. That article would have abundantly satisfied 
my mind, had no doubt on the subject previously existed there 
that very many of the alleged facts of professed phrenologists 
are mere fancies. I have my fancies too, but I will not pre- 
sent them to you as facts. 

Sixteen years ago, then, I was sojourning for a few weeks 
in Cornwall. One wet day made me a prisoner within doors, 
and at the same time brought me into contact with a large 
book, on a subject of which, till then, í had never heard. A 
theme so new and strange soon wholly engrossed my thoughts, 
and although not ten in the morning when I began its perusal, 
the gentleman who was to carry me in his boat across an arm 
of the sea to my lodgings, found me at nine in the evening 
so riveted to my wet-day companion, that he had twice to 
intimate his intention of going without me, ere I laid down the 
volume. Not long had we arrived at my domicile, when my 
friend gravely informed the company present, consisting of 
four ladies and two gentlemen, that 1 was one of those curious 
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persons who could tell everything respecting a person’s cha- 
racter from an examination of the head. 

Not imagining that this statement could pass for anything 
but a joke, or lead to any other result than a laugh, I treated 
it in the character of the former, and it met with a hearty 
complement of the latter. Not so the ladies. They received 
the information as sober verity ; in proof of which, one of the 
four ladies was singled out by the rest, and presented by her 
own request for examination. Having allowed judgment to 
go by default, I found it was now too late to obtain a reversal 
of the sentence passed upon me, by protesting that I knew 
nothing of the art. The disclaimer was held to be overruled 
by a positive assurance from my friend, that when he came 
to fetch me across the water, he found me so intent on a book 
with a great many cuts of heads in it, that he could hardly get 
me away; and he was quite certain I must be one of those 
who studied the new art of telling fortunes by examining the 
heac. Neither my serious asseveration, that I had never till 
that day heard of this method of judging of the various men- 
tal powers by the size and form of the head, nor any declara- 
tion that nothing like fortune-telling had I found in the work 
referred to, would suffice to exonerate me from exercising my 
supposed skill in what they called bumpology : I must tell the 
ladies all about their heads, 

The lady who stepped forth as the voluntary subject of my 
first essay, I had never before seen. But, on looking at her in 
a sort of despair of being able to draw a single inference from 
her head, as I had really read all day without becoming aware 
that I possessed the means,—the system itself, as a new view 
of mental philosophy, having engaged alone my attention, 
and its operative application having been quite overlooked, 
--I was struck by the very great similarity between the form 
of the posterior part of the head, and that in one of the plates 
in the work which I had been reading. Catching at this straw 
to save myself, I said, “ Ladies, positively I know nothing on 
the subject, but now I do remember that there is a head with 
a large portion overhanging the neck behind like this lady’s, 
which, the writer says, indicates an excessive fondness for 

children, and which, when not duly regulated, leads to the 
spoiling of them.” l l 
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With expressions of great astonishment, the other ladis 
assured me that the subject under my inspection was the mo- 
ther of four children, whom she was notorious for fondling, 
indulging, and spoiling. Evidence that their statement was 
true, subsequently came in abundance under my own eyes. 

Another of these ladies then insisted on my examining her 
head; and on looking at the same part, which was the only 
part that I had carefully noticed in the book, I observed so 
complete a contrast, a head so straight up from the narrow 
neck, that I ventured to affirm, that if there was any truth in 
my author and his plates, this lady must be void of fondness 
for children. “Oh, she cannot bear them,” exclaimed her 
sister; “but if you can tell all about us in this way, I will not 
have my head examined.” So here my labours for that time 
ended. But here, too, in fact they began; for this adventure 
determined me to study the science of phrenology. I consi- 
dered that if it were true that there were clear undeceiving 
external indications of internal mental powers, the former 
must be deserving of the closest and most persevering atten- 
tion, and would furnish the knowledge which I had long 
sought to little purpose in the various systems of metaphysics 
and mental philosophy. Nor have I been disappointed. Ne- 
ver have I since found a healthy head, with a large mass of 
brain immediately above the middle of the cerebellum, but 
the individual was passionately fond of young children. And 
never have I encountered a person exceedingly attached to 
young children generally, but in every instance in which I 
had an opportunity of examining the back part of the head, I 
have found the part in question large. In the same relation 
of disrelish for children, and a small proportion of brain in this 
part of the head, have I invariably found both the manifesta- 
tion and the organ: vice versa, the organ and the manifesta- 
tion; and the cases I have observed in England and Scotland 
amount to some thousands. 

There are, indeed, some other parts of the head, respecting 
which my observations have not led me to the same invariable 
results. Among these are those termed Time, Tune, Colour, 
Wit, and Hope. But the parts termed Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
Benevolence, Caution, Individuality, Comparison, Causality, 
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and at least a dozen others, I have always found to correspond 
ia development with the character. 

It is most true, that I have again and again found the esti- 
mates of professed phrenologists very greatly at variance with 
the manifestations. But, even these cases, I have ascertained 
ia every instance that I have been enabled fully to investigate, 
to yield this evidence to the truth of phrenology,—that there 
‘was something in the organs of the examiner which incapaci- 
tated him from giving a correct estimate and judgment of the 
head of another. And lest I should be misconstrued, and sup- 
posed to insinuate that I am an infallible judge, let me state 
the facts, that my organ of form is indifferent, and my percep- 
tion of form is far from good ; so I am deficient in the capaci- 
ty of readily and accurately estimating the form of the head, 
and the individual organs. But, to remedy in part this de- 
fect, I take more time and pains, and more severely task my 
individuality, locality, and reflecting powers, The difference 
in tact and accuracy between one manipulator and another, 
would often not only have astounded me but staggered my 
faith in phrenology, if I had not had full in my view the fact, 
that such differences were always conjoined with correspond- 
ing differences in the organs of the manipulators’ heads. If 
the lower part of one’s forehead greatly preponderated over 
the upper, he would catch at once an organ or two, and 
bound instantly at numerous conclusions respecting the capac- 
ity and character of the individual under his inspection. If 
the upper part of the manipulator’s forehead decidedly ex- 
ceeded the lower, then the result was a defective estimate of 
the head which he was examining, and much theorizing from 
the respective data. Some of the most accurate develope- 
ments and evolutions of character that I have witnessed, have 
been those which were obtained by two phrenologists, both 
having large active heads, but one endowed with more per- 
ceiving than reflecting, and the other more reflecting than 
perceiving; the former being the chief though joint conductor 
of the manipulation, the latter, the principal manager of the 
comparison of the relative powers, and of the judgment to 
be given. 

Whenever the manipulator’s self-esteem has greatly pre- 
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ponderated over his benevolence and reflecting organs, and 
especially if his cautiousness were poor and his combativeness 
large, I have observed that his decisions on the amount of or- 
gans, and their composition of character, were mostly positive 
but unsatisfactory assertions. Many a time have I had my 
own head examined by phrenologists whom I observed to 
differ much in these and other organs, for the purpose of as- 
certaining how their dissimilarities would affect their esti- 
mate of my organs and capabilities; and although no one of 
them ever pronounced an organ small which another had de- 
cided to be large, or the reverse; yet the opinion given has, 
within certain limits, varied in its modifications with the pe- 
culiar developement of the manipulator. The nearer the 
phrenological practitioner has approached to a superior devel- 
opment of all the organs that can aid in the manipulation and 
in the deduction of talents and tendencies, the nearer have I 
always remarked his judgment to approach thesubsequently as- 
certained realities of the case. One professed phrenologist I 
know, told a gentleman of my acquaintance, that the latter 
has the organs of inductive faith! Was the former not de- 
fective in some of the organs which constitute an accurate 
philosophical phrenologist ? 

Having stated above, that J have obtained from phrenolo- 
gy, knowledge which I might look for in vain among preced- 
ing systems of mental philosophy, I may be permitted here to 
state some things, the knowledge of which I now possess, but 
could not before attain. I know the extent, the capabilities, 
the deficiencies and peculiar tendencies, and consequently the 
best mode of management of my own mental powers. This 
knowledge neither Locke, Stewart, nor Brown supply; they 
talk wisely and well of mental powers, and mental phenome- 
na, and offer most excellent advice; but they give no data by 
which one individual may ascertain the extent, capabilities, 
deficiencies, and peculiar tendencies of his own mind; and 
consequently, they do not, and cannot, furnish to each the 
best mode of managing his mind. By phrenology I have also 
been enabled to judge of the talents, temper, and tendencies 
of those with whom I come in contact, without waiting fora 
long series of events and a great length of time to inform me 
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what those talents and tendencies are. This did not the pre- 
vious mental philosophers for me. Again I can now account 
for the conduct, even see the motives, of those whose heads 
I have had an opportunity of examining; in very many cases 
for which my former tutors gave no rules. Farther, I have 
trained youth in strict accordance with the best principles of 
education that former mental philosophy could adduce; and 
I have treated others according to the light and injunctions of 
phrenology, and have invariably found the latter method far 
superior to the former, and much more efficient; better for 
the instructor, by enabling him to deal with the scholar’s real 
capabilities, instead of wasting time and labour on imaginary 
powers, and better for the pupil, by exonerating him from 
close application to that which he has no adequate ability to 
learn. Formerly I thought, as most teachers now do, that 
habit would form a, child into almost any thing desired; but 
now I know that habit and practice can only make the most 
and best of the powers possessed, when those powers have 
been carefullly estimated and trained and directed according 
to that estimate. Habit and practice cannot, as my experi- 
ence assures me, create a quick perception ina boy with a 
deficient lower part of the forehead, nor much reflection in 
one with a small upper part. , 

With confidence, therefore, I can by the testimony of six- 
teen years’ active experimenting, strongly recommend the 
study of phrenology as highly interesting and greatly advan- 
tageous, and the application of the science as the best hand- 
maid of education, morals and religion, that the human mind 
can employ. 

Trusting that other practical phrenologists will add to the 
stock of simple facts, which with a design so laudable and be- 
nevolent you purpose to be accumulated, and wishing you a 
full measure of success, 1 am, &.—Eztract from published 
letter of the Rev. HENRY CLARKE. 


Abstract of a Paper read by Mr. Deville, before the Glasgow 
Phrenological Association. 


Mr. Delville read an account of a number of cases in which 
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a change had been produced on the form of the head by edu- 
cation and moral training, in illustration of which he exhibited 
the principal casts referred to in this paper. He set out by 
explaining, that although his facts were of a very striking 
kind, he did not wish to be understood as affirming that dispo- 
sitions could in all cases be remodelled, or new talents con- 
ferred. The brain and its parts have their limits of power, and 
endeavours to make them work beyond their strength, must 
weaken the functions, and may even, if pushed too far, lead 
to imbecility and structural derangement. By judicious ma- 
nagement, however, beneficial changes can seldom fail to be 
produced. In educating children, parents and teachers often 
err in assuming their own minds as a type of that of the spe- 
cies ; so that, in the end, much toil is often found to have been 
thrown away. Phrenology is useful here, and also in enabling 
parents to see the propriety of not over-working the cerebral 
organs of their children. In the head of a young gentleman, 
not eight years old, brought to Mr. Deville fifteen years ago 
for examination, he found a fine coronal region with large 
Ideality, Constructiveness, Comparison, Causality, and Even- 
tuality—five perceptive organs, and an extraordinary large 
organ of Language ; and the inference was, that with a little 
study he would be a fine linguist, and that he might cultivate 
with success the highest branches of literature. Mr. D. re- 
commended repose from study for two, three, or four years, or 
otherwise mental weakness might be the result. The advice 
was neglected, and the youth is now little better than an idiot. 

Another case is that of G. N., a mentally cultivated boy, 
who at the age of six years was engaged, through the intro- 
duetion of a friend of Mr. Deville’s, by the late Mr. P—, of 
Liverpool, to perform a series of calculations. Mr. D. sug- 
gested the propriety of not over-working the boy’s organ of 
Number, but the hint was not taken. The conseqyence was, 
that although the boy, when he went to Liverpool, could give 
the square or cube of two, three, or more numbers in a few 
minutes, and perform other kinds of complicated caiculation, 
at present, as Mr. D. was informed by himself a few weeks 
ago, he cannot give the square or cube of numbers, and has 
not sufficient arithmetical ability even to fit him for a first-rate 
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counting-house clerk. Jn his head, the organ of Number is 
now evidently smaller than in the casts taken at four and six 
years of age. Innumerable instances of a like nature have 
fallen under Mr. Deville’s observation. After detailing that 
of an idiot, endowed with a talent for drawing, he proceeded 
to illustrate, by the following cases, the position, that change 
of cerebral development frequently follows change of training 
and pursuits. 

1. Casts of the head of Mary Sweet were taken at twelve 
and fifteen years of age. From eight to twelve she displayed 
alternately two phases of character: her memory was very 
extraordinary with regard to the scriptures and history. When 
only six years old, she followed popular preachers about the 
eastern parts of London, whose sermons she would afterwards 
repeat to the neighbours and criticise, quoting scripture and 
illustrating her views in a most singular way. Thus she 
would go on, conducting herself morally for six or eight 
months at atime; but then she would turn round, and for 
two or three weeks would pilfer, destroy, lie, and perpetrate 
all kinds of mischief, after which the activity of the propensi- 
ties ceased. She was brought to Mr. Deville, who predicated 
from her head the opposite qualities in. her disposition, which 
would render her, though generally under the influence of the 
moral sentiments, liable to display extraordinary freaks of the 
propensities, some of which he described. He counselled her 
parents to divert her attention in a kind manner from subjects 
calculated to over-excite the sentiments, and to keep out of 
view whatever tended to gratify the propensities. This course 
was followed. After the first cast was taken, she exhibited 
but one slight freak of the propensities, and at the time of 
taking the second, her whole conduct was highly moral. A 
comparison of the casts shows a great increase of the organs 
of the moral sentiments in the second. This improvement of 
the brain rendered abstinence from vice more easy than be- 
fore; and the case teaches us, that the moral and intellectual 
organs are, like the limbs, fatigued and weakened by too 
much exertion. 

2. Casts of the head of a young man were taken at 174 and 
19 years of age. From the commencement of his education, 
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about the age of 7, till 114 years old, he went on tolerably 
well; he then became duller, indolent, discontented, selfish, 
and unsocial; he would take no trouble to relieve distress, or 
avoid giving pain, but was not inclined to go out of his way 
to inflict it. Having left home in order to get his own living, 
he met with no success; upon which, following Mr. Deville’s 
advice, he began to study intensely, and a great amelioration 
of his conduct ensued. To acquire knowledge, it appeared 
only necessary for him to read; and so completely altered 
was his behaviour, that he became highly loved and respected. 
He wrote some poetry in a correspondence to a young friend, 
much of it relating to his former behaviour. A comparison of 
the casts shows that in the animal region of the brain little or 
no alteration has taken place; whereas in the coronal and in- 
tellectual regions, the increase measured from the ear is from 
half to three-quarters of an inch. 

3. The next case is that of Mr. George Bidder, who in ear- 
ly life, was the celebrated Devonshire calculating boy, and is 
now the engineer to the Blackwall Railway and other great 
public works. Casts of his head were taken at the ages of 8, 
13, 16, 19, 224, and 28. In the first the forehead is nearly 
upright; but in the second, and still more in the third, its up- 
per part has receded; the knowing organs, however, have 
expanded in width. Now, during the intervals from 8 to 16 
years of age, no education was given him, his father taking 
him about exhibiting his wonderful calculating power, and in 
general putting up at public houses, where little culture of the 
reflecting faculties was to be obtained. At length he arrived 
in Edinburgh, was patronised and placed at school, and from 
that time mixed in good society for three years and a half, 
when he removed to London; and the fourth cast, showing 
a growth of the upper part of the forehead, was taken by Mr. 
Deville. After this he was frequently thrown into high mor- 
al and intellectual society, with and by whom he, was employ- 
ed; and, at the end of two years and a half so spent, the fifth 
cast was taken; and from which we find that a general ex- 
pansion had been going on. For about eight years and a half 
more he continued, in and near London, employed in similar 
society; and now there is manifest in the coronal region an 
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increase of nearly halfan inch, as measured from the ear, while 
the region of the knowing and reflecting faculties also has in- 
creased nearly half an inch. 

4. Mr. Denison brought his son to Mr. Deville to get a 
phrenological opinion of him, and begged that it might be ex- 
pressed freely, without fear of giving offence. The youth 
was nineteen years old, and a student of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The inference from his head (a cast of which 
Mr. Deville took at the time) was-that he possessed the basis 
of a useful mind, but was too positive and self willed to go by 
the rules laid down for the acquirement of knowledge; would 
not methodize details, and consequently would have less 
knowledge at nineteen, than he ought to have possessed at 
twelve and fourteen. This accorded minutely with the ac- 
count which had previously been given to his father by his 
Cambridge tutor, and the youth was led to apply so energeti- 
cally to his studies, that within the next twelve months he 
gained a wranglership. A second cast taken two years and 
a half after after the first, shows a diminution of fully half an 
inch at self esteem and firmness, and a large increase of the 
moral and intellectual organs. Mr. Dennison was so struck 
with Mr. Deville’s observations at the time of the consultation, 
that he gave him liberty to make whatever use he pleased of 
his name, and of the circumstances of the case; as he consid- 
ered that phrenology must be of great use in the training of 
the young. He sent to London casts of several of his family 
and also of a relation, for the pupose of obtaining advice asto 
their education and moral direction. The young gentleman, 
when transmitting the seeond cast to Mr. Deville, wrote him 
a very kind letter, stating that he had profited much by his 
advice, and requesting more. He is now sudying for the bar. 
On the first occasion, his temperament appeared lymphatic 
principally, with a little of the sanguine and nervous; now 
Mr. Deville considers it to be bilious 55, nervous 30, san- 
guine 15. 

5. A gentleman had his cast taken, purposely during Mr. De- 
ville’s absence from London, and left it for examination, with 
the announcement that he moved in the higher circles and 
was well educated. Combativeness, destructiveness, and the 
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basilar region generally, were large, self-esteem, love of 
approbation, and firmness very large. The whole of the 
posterior region was full; and the coronal region, though in 
some parts full, and in others large, was in Mr. Deville’s opi- 
nion, not sufficiently balanced to regulate duly the feelings. 
Alternation of good with inferior conduct was hence deduced, 
and the inference proved to be correct. It was inferred that 
he would be too positive and self-willed to move smoothly in 
the walk of life which his circumstances entitled him to fre- 
quent, as nobody in good society would submit to his dogma- 
tism and unqualified expression of opinion; that owing to the 
activity of the posterior organ of the brain, he would like so- 
cie ty where he could command personal attention and be 
the leader of the company, and would be addicted to female 
society of a similar character; that he would find it difficult 
to deliver an oration to persons of his own class, for although 
he would not be at a loss for words or ideas, he would not 
readily connect and arrange them; and that his brain must 
undergo considerable alteration before he could do this, or be 
able to move in good society with comfort to himself. The 
gentleman acknowledged that the whole of these inferences 
were but too true; adding, that his health had suffered in 
consequence, and he was going abroad for afew years to 
break off his low: connexions, and improve his mind and 
manners. After spending four years in Germany, during 
which he entered into high moral suciety, and successfully 
studied works on moral philosophy, he no longer felt a diffi- 
culty in addressing his own class, and repudiated that with 
which he had formerly asociated. He is no longer the posi- 
tive self-willed being, but anxious to hear and give reasons 
for his opinions; feeling no wish to be considered—nay, 
loathing the idea of being considered—the leader of such so- 
ciety, male or female, as he formerly delighted in. A second 
cast taken after his return to London, shows an alteration cor- 
responding with the change of his character. At self-esteem, 
Jirmness and the basilar region, there is a diminution in some 
parts of fully half an inch, while the intellectual region is 
found to have increased. 

6. Casts of the head of a medical gentleman were taken at 
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the age of 29 and 35. Shortly before the former period, he 
had attempted to settle in a large provincial town, where he 
soon became a political partizan; and being a fluent writer, 
wrote so strongly against his opponents, that an action was 
brought against him for libel, and abandoned only on condi- 
tion of his leaving the neighborhood. He then came to Lon- 
don, stated to Mr. Deville the difficulties he was in, and soli- 
cited some advice. On his head being examined, self-esteem, 
firmness, love of approbation, and combativeness, were found 
all large or very large; cautiousness moderate, and the re- 
flecting faculties and ideality only full; with indications of a 
command of words and the power of arranging them. That 
the inordinate strength of the four faculties first enumerated 
might be lessened and counteracted, he was advised to re- 
move from the metropolis, and reside for a year or two with 
some respectable family, studying philosophy and ethics, cul- 
tivating his reflecting faculties, and getting his se{/-esteem 
and firmness diminished before he again attempted practice. 
He did so, and has now a very fine practice in one of our 
county towns, where he is highly respected by his neighbours. 
In the second cast, self-esteem and firmness have subsided 
nearly half an inch, while at the reflecting organs, the head is 
nearly half an inch larger; the intellectual region generally 
has increased; and there is an enlargement also of fidelity, 
and the whole coronal region. 


Change of Character in a Youth from Phrenological Treatment. 

Mr. Simpson read a phrenological explanation of the result 
of a change of treatment from youth, from animal and violent 
to moral and benevolent, with illustrative cases. In this pa- 
per he showed how much phrenology had aided in introduc- 
ing and systematizing a sound and comprehensive moral and 
intellectual education. The faculties active in one individual, 
he observed rouse the same faculties, by sympathy, in anoth- 
er; and bence the vital importance that the trainer of youth 
should manifest only those faculties which it is desirable to 
strengthen in his pupil, and repress those which are never cal- 
led forth in abuse but to injure or annoy. The pupil there- 
fore, should never see the teacher, nor the child the parent, 
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angry, loud or violent ; never insolent and tyrannical, in phre- 
nological language, manifesting self-esteem, combativeness, 
and destructiveness,—but on the contrary, should witness ou- 
ly justice, kindness, and temperate firmness. Benevolence, 
which is moral power, ought to be the great engine of educa- 
tion. Itis power with man and beast. The Arab never 
strikes his horse, yet the beautiful Arabian, which lives, eats, 
and sleeps with his master, is the best educated horse in the 
world. The treatment of children has hitherto been too 
much the reverse ofall this. He drew a picture of the flogging 
and fagging system, and the cowardly frauds which it engen- 
dered in schools, and the coarse and brutal and especially 
puerile characters it produced in society ;—witness the police 
reports of the feats of our adult school boys. 

Some boys, either passively or actively, resist the violent 
system, and are pronounced unmanageable. The boy, we may 
suppose, has been sent from a strict schoo!, as the seven were 
called, to one more strict, aud he is duly returned with an 
apology that he defied all authority, and having arrived at the 
point of beating and kicking his master, was beyond his man- 
agement. This unmanageable boy, we shall suppose, is seen 
by a phrenologist, who discovers an excellent moral and in- 
tellectual, in connection with a large animal, organization; 
and knowing that while the animal alone has been exercised, 
the others, especially the moral, have been left in abeyance, 
he at once declares that the boy is mismanaged, not an un- 
manageable subject. He proposes a complete change. He 
addresses himself to the higher sentiments and intellect, no | 
longer excites the low and violent feelings, and soon produces 
a complete change of conduct. This is not a mere theory, for 
many examples might be produced of its practical value. 
Mr. S. mentioned a gentleman of the most active generosity 
and beneficence, who at school was mistaken by those who 
could not read the better faculties he possessed for an incar- 
nation of the evil one. He was beaten at school but always 
beat again, and was frequently sent home as a hopeless and 
unmanageable boy; subjected to the old system of taming, 
he was as untameable as the hyena. Left to himself, his 
high moral feelings began to work spontaneously from their 
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own internal energy, and now they take the lead so perfectly, 
that the animal faculties which formerly baffled his teachers, 
‘merely supply energy in the prosecution of his philanthropic 
views. He is himself a well-informed phrenologist, and 
knows the process of his own transformation. Mr. Simpson 
concluded by detailing some additional cases illustrative of 
these views. 


ARTICLE V. 
PuaRENoLoey 1N KENtTUvckY. 


We often hear the remark among those who are indifferent 
on the subject of Phrenology, that it is dying away, and that 
they hear nothing more on the subject; but the reason is, that 
they take no pains to learn the steady progress the science is 
making among the scientific and intellectual portion of the 
community. In this brief sketch we propose giving some ac- 
count of the condition of Phrenology in that portion of the 
West which we have visited, together with observations on 
the character of its society, and some of its leading and promi- 
nent men. 

In Kentucky, Phrenology has many able and zealous ad- 
vocates, and in many of the literary institutions of the state is 
well received. Dr. Caldwell, of Louisville, continues to pro- 
mote its principles both in his writings and lectures, as well as 
in his private and social relations. A more zealous friend and 
able expounder, Phrenology has never had in this country. 
The first of our American physicians who listened to the 
teachings of the immortal Gall, he returned from Paris imbued 
with the spirit of the new philosophy, and in his lectures soon 
began to expound the true functions of the brain. Thus- he 
became justly entitled to the high distinction he has always 
occupied, as the father of p\renology in America. His works 
and writings have been exteusively read in this country ; and 
although the great disciple of Gall himself afterwards visited 
our shores, and was in a few months laid to rest in the shades 
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of Mount Auburn, and since then Mr. Combe has also labored 
among us, perhaps to no one man is Phrenology more indebt- 
ed for the consideration it has received from the scientific men 
of this country, than to Dr. Caldwell. During his long resi- 
dence in Kentucky, and his professorships in the Lexington 
and Louisville medical schools, he has been in the continual 
habit from time to time of delivering courses of lectures on 
this subject, both in the institutions where he was engaged, 
and in the neighbouring cities of the west. It may interest 
some of the readers of the Journal to know, that Dr. Caldwell 
is still a professor in the Louisville Medical School ; and al- 
though not far from eighty years of age, he is still in the vi- 
gorous exercise of his physical and mental powers. He pro- 
bably inherited an original constitution of great vigor, and by 
a life of temperance has attained a great age. He still stands 
erect, and has all the dignity and affability of a gentleman of 
the old school. He has lately written a work in review of 
Professor Liebeg’s Animal Chemistry, in which he displays 
his usual force and power of mind, and his profound know- 
ledge of human physiology. 

Dr. Caldwell’s Phrenological developments are marked and 
striking. His head is very large, and so organised as to give 
him great force and energy of character. The reflective or- 
gans are very large, and render him a profound thinker. He 
is fond of investigating new discoveries, and is generally in 
advance of the age in his search after truth; and hence he is 
considered, by the more unthinking portion of his contempo- 
raries, as too speculative and visionary. His Destructiveness 
and Self-Esteem are very large, giving him severity and sar- 
casm towards his opponents, and great self-respect and dignity 
in whatever he advocates. His conversational powers are 
good; and as a public lecturer there are few who surpass him, 
either in the force of his arguments or the style of his elocution. 

At Lexington, Phrenology has suffered much from the op- 
position of the Medical School, though a part of the faculty at 
present seem favorably disposed towards it. Notwithstanding 
the labors of Dr. Caldwell in that city, Phrenology has not 
prospered as its merits deserve, owing to the personal hosti- 
lity that existed between the Dr. and other gentlemen of the 
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faculty, extended unfortunately to matters of opinion. These 
gentlemen still retain their position in that institution, and 
continue to exert their influence against the science of Phre- 
nology. It is astonishing that medical men are generally 
the last to receive a new discovery in science, and that they, 
more frequently than others, array themselves against truths 
which they have not examined, and which they do not under- 
stand. It seems that they take it for granted, that whatsoever 
does not emanate immediately from themselves, cannot be 
true. 

Among the citizens of Lexington, however, phrenology is 
well received ; and it is proposed to organise, during the com- 
ing winter, a phrenological society there. 

Many of its scientific and political men, afford strong proofs 
of the truth of phrenology, and perhaps none more so than the 
Hon. Thomas F. Marshall, the late member of Congress from 
that district. Mr. Marshall’s notoriety as a dissenter from the 
present Whig party, as well as his opposition to the Democra- 
tic and Tyler parties, in which he occupies a position peculiar . 
to himself; his duel with Col, James Watson Webb, of New- 
York; his firm adherence to the Washingtonian temperance 
cause, and his unrivalled powers of eloquence in its defence ; 
as well as on all othet subjects, render him an interesting sub- 
ject for a short phrenological sketch. 

In person he is tall and slender, his whole organisation in- 
dicating a predominance of the nervous temperament. His 
head is little more than the usual size, but his organs ate all 
pointed, and indicate the highest degree of activity. The an- 
terior lobe of the brain is large, and the intellectual faculties 
well balanced. His perceptive powers and language are large, 
combined with large Comparison, Causality, and very large 
Wit and Ideality : hence his beautiful powers of description, 
and his command of facts and details. All his intellectual ef- 
forts are beautiful illustrations of this combination of faculties. 
His language is always accurate, copious and beautiful, though 
his large wit sometimes introduces a comic phrase. His 
flights of fancy are of the most beautiful and lofty character, 
and his comparisons and figures of speech highly wrought; 
but frequently his very large wit and buffoonery in the midst 
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of his flights burst forth, and down he comes at once to the 
comic and ludicrous. His Imitation is very large, and with 
his descriptive powers gives him a great talent for mimicry ; 
and his transitions from the sublime to the ridiculous are fre- 
quently so sudden, as to surprise you in the midst of your ad- 
miration for his fancy, with feelings of laughter perfectly irre- 
sistible. In argument he is clear and convincing, and com- 
bines all the beauties of his eloquence with the soundest logic. 
He has a great faculty of making the opposite side of that 
which he is advocating appear perfectly absurd; in his own 
arguments he draws his conclusions in the most forcible man- 
ner, and fixes each point upon your mind in such a manner 
that you cannot forget it. 

His moral sentiments and selfish propensities are about 
equally balanced, so that neither obtain a complete ascendan- 
cy, only as they are influenced by external circumstances. 
His pride, ambition, and intellect, however, turn the scale in 
favor of the moral sentiments. His Firmness, Self-Esteem, and 
Approbativeness, are very large, and hence to his feelings of 
personal independence he would sacrifice every other consi- 
deration. Although a staunch Whig in principle, and an ad- 
vocate of the United States Bank, high tariff, and other Whig | 
measures, his personal dislike of Mr. Clay has caused him to 
decline a re-election to Congress till the great Senator is dis- 
posed of; and ina public speech at Lexington, he declared 
that he would never again record his vote for Mr. Clay, though 
it should cost him all his hopes of political favor for the rest of 
his life. His pride and vanity are conspicuous in all he says 
and does, but so repressed with his large wit as to render it 
agreeable. His speeches, both temperance and political, are 
very much occupied with self, though his position has been 
such as to render his own experience an interesting commen- 
tary on his principles. His large Firmness and Self-Esteem 
amount to obstinacy, and hence he boasts that he made his 
own “ tracks” in Congress, and left the mark of his footprints 
there. His lofty spirit could not be dictated to by Mr. Clay, 
and for that offence the great senator can never be forgiven. 

Mr. Marshall’s head is very broad from ear to ear, and full 
in the temples, indicating large organs of Destructiveness and 
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Alimentiveness, The history of his life certainly shows that 
phrenology does him no injustice in these particulars. The 

early part of his life, though spent in the acquisition of know- 
ledge and the improvement of his mind, was frequently and 
habitually disgraced by the vices of intemperance and dissi- 
pation; and his deep-toned anger and revenge have since ap- 
peared on various occasions. In his well-known duel with 
Col. Webb, after learning that his opponent had been shot in 
the leg, and that it would not be likely to prove mortal, he 
expressed a desire to have another shot at him. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Marshall’s character is one for 
which we feel great admiration. There is a peculiar charm 
about his eloquence that captivates the heart, and makes you 
love as well as admire his genius; and often have we seen 
him keep his audience in breathless silence for hours, save 
when some display of his wit set them in a tumult of laughter, 

As we shall not have room in this article to give any more 
individual descriptions of character, we conclude with some 
allusions to the literary institutions of the state and the gene- 
ral condition of society. In some succeeding article we may 
give a brief sketch of some other prominent men in Kentucky. 
A description of Mr. Clay has already appeared in the Jour- 
nal, and hence we omit all mention of him. 

At Harrodsburg there is a flourishing literary institution 
under the charge of President Shannon, whose literary and 
scientific acquirements render him so well qualified to preside 
over the interests of Bacon College. His public addresses all 
display an intimate acquaintance with the principles of phre- 
nology; and his views of human nature and the philosophy 
of mind, are all based upon phrenological principles. The 
professors of the different branches taught there, are all well 
versed in the science, and the young men educated there have 
an opportunity of making themselves familiar with its princi- 
ples. The author of this article had the pleasure of delivering 
a course of lectures to a class in Harrodsburg, composed prin- 
eipally of the professors and students of Bacon College. 

At Danville there is another institution, Centre College, un- 
der the charge of President Young, in a very flourishing con- 
dition, where phrenology receives much attention from the 
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faculty and president, as well as many of the students, and 
where we also delivered another course of lectures to a large 
class of phrenological students. 

There are many other institutions in the state with which I 
am not so familiar; but many of the literary and scientific 
men of the state have given their attention to this interesting 
subject. One of the Judges in the state is so much governed 
in his estimation of character by its principles, as to allow it 
to weaken or strengthen the testimony of witnesses according 
to their ability to give a clear and satisfactory account of facts, 
and their-characters for moral honesty, as developed upon the 
head. 

On the subject of Kentucky society, it might be said that 
hospitality is its prevailing characteristic. A stranger is al- 
ways made perfectly at home wherever he goes, and in Ken- 
tucky the poor never suffer. The present population have de- 
scended mostly from Virginia ancestors, and there are many 
families who boast of their Virginia descent. To have it said 
that one is of an old Virginia family, is a good passport to the 
best society. The people are generally a hardy race, and full 
of enthusiasm and the love of liberty. Yet, with all this there 
is mingled a feeling of aristocracy—of inherited superiority. 
Military skill is held in high admiration, and there are many 
fine uniform companies in the state. At different seasons of 
the year military camps are held, and visited by both sexes in 
great numbers. To be thought wanting in personal courage 
is a great disgrace, and for a breach of honor among gentle- 
men, a duel is the only satisfactory remedy. Duelling, how- 
ever, is beginning to be looked upon with disapprobation, and 
is becoming less prevalent. 

Political barbecues are held in the woods, and both sexes 
meet to hear the speeches of the political orators of the state. 
On these occasions, a roasted ox and large quantities of corn 
bread and bacon, generally feed the multitude. Surrounding 
the orator’s stand are large numbers of carriages filled with 
ladies, who seem to take as much interest in the subject of 
the meeting, as though they expected to take an active part 
in the affairs of government. 

From these brief accounts of the condition of society, it may 
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be inferred that the Kentuckians are a generous and coura- 
geous people, very impulsive, and highly honorable in their 
intercourse with the world. Accordingly, they possess the 
social feelings in a high degree; have large Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, and Love of Approbation; and Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, and Intellect, well developed. 

No state in the Union, for its age, has produced more great 
men than Kentucky; and the circumstances under which it 
was settled, were calculated to develope the energies of the 
mind in a high degree. Their wars with the Indians, and the 
many hardships they endured, the difficulties of settling a new 
country, and the fine soil and climate they inhabited, deve- 
loped in the first settlers of Kentucky a good physical and 
mental constitution, and from that race have descended so 
many of the great men of the present generation. 

i J. G. FORMAN. 


ARTICLE VI. 


From the London Zoist. 


Mr, Editor. 

S1a,—I think the following case may be considered suffici- 
ently interesting, to deserve publication in your periodical. 
E. M., æt. 64, an inmate of this institution, and for some time 
past the subject of chronic rheumatic disease, &c., expired on 
the 6th of December, 1842. The examination of the bady 
revealed the brain and membranes apparently healthy, with 
the exception of old and inseparable adhesions between the 
surface of the convolutions, indicating the organs of Venera- 
tion, and the membraneous structures naturally in contact on- 
ly. So firmly adherent were the membranes to each other, 
and to the surface of the brain, on either hemisphere, that in 
my efforts to disunite them the dura mater wastorn. To 
render the case more complete I had better, perhaps, add, that 
the only other morbid appearance was in one of the mucous 
membranes. 

Since the autopsy I have seen a nephew and niece of the 
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deceased, who have told me that about nine or ten years since 
when the old lady became insane, her friends were first made 
conscious of her disease by an extraordinary penchant she 
evinced for theological dispute, and, which eventually became 
so excessive, that she has been known, when attending Di- 
vine service, to call the minister to order for, as she said, at- 
tempting to promulgate opinions on religious matters, at va- 
rience with all propriety and truth. She subsequently re- 
garded herselfas an apostle, she used to declare she was an in- 
strument in the hands of the Almighty, with which it was His 
intention to effect some extraordinary and great good. Such 
then is the early history of D. M.; and which, when consid- 
ered in connection with the post mortem appearances, is of 
much value. 

My personal knowledge of the patient has been limited to 
the last two years of her life; during which I have only ob- 
served that she has been a little strange and irritable, and 
that when displeased, she has applied the epithet; “wicked,’’ 
to whoever happened to offend her, and has conjectured his 
or her probable coudition in the next world. 


I should add, also, that the effect of sacred music was 
somewhat extraordinary. It appeared to send her into a kind 
of ecstacy, the excitement was temporary, and only indicated 
by the gesticulations and voize, the latter becoming shrill and 
tremulous. Paroxysms would oftentimes recur during the 
service performed at the Asylum Chapel. It was sometimes 
considered necessary to forbid her attendance. 

The above constituted a case of excessive action of small 
organs. An examination of the cranium, would have induc- 
ed any Cerebral Physiologist to declare :—‘ Veneration 
small’ The skull was not thinner in this particular region 
than elsewhere. 

Your obedient servant, 


James Grorae Daver, M.D. 


Hanwell Asylum, Middlesex, 
Mareh 16th, 1843. 


MISCELLANY. - 


` Proposed Change.—The prospectus of the Journal promised a work 
en Hereditary Descent, in connection with Volume V., but the Editor 
finds the compilation of a work on this subject attended with so much 
labor, especially in the getting together of -its facts, that he wishes to 
postpone it till the beginning of Vol. VI., and substitute for it a work 
on “Tur Natural THEOLOGY oF PuRenoLocy—irs ASPECT AND 
Hagwony wiru Reveration,’’—a work believed to be quite as inter- 
esting as the one on Hereditary Descent, and probably more so. Be- 
sides, the remainder of this volume will not contain the whole of the 
work on Hereditary Descent, but will contain the whole of the one on 
the Natural Theology of Phrenology. Moreover, a hasty edition of 
the latter is already in print, which will greatly focilitate its criticism 
and improvement by the Editor. Still, as that on Hereditary Descent 
is promised, if the proposed change should be objected to by two sub- 
seribers, (which they can do by mail, and get their letters franked,) it 
will not take place, as the Editor regards his promise as sacred. 

If the proposed change should take place, it will be desirable to pub- 
lish the whole at once, which will unite about three numbers in one, to 
to be published in October. 


Phrenology in Boston.—Boston, the cradle of liberty, and ranked 
as one of the first scientific emporiums of the western world, probably 
takes a deeper interest in Phrenology than any other city in the union. 
For above two months past, the Editor has been lecturing in the Marl- 
borough Chapel, reputed to contain 3000 persons, to houses literally 
crowded, nor is the interest yet abated. 


Barcelona, May 18, 1843. ' 
| Mr. FowLER. 


Dear Sir,—I have achieved a great triumph, in this land where 
Phrenology had never been preached. - 1 have overcome all difficul- 
ties, silenced all prejudices, conquered all enemies. Phrenology is 
deeply rooted, never to be eradicated, in Barcelona, the second city of 
Spain. Physicians, lawyers, divines, learned and unlearned men, all 
have attended a course of lectures which I have just delivered. The 
applications which I have made of the science, were received with un- 
bounded applause, and begin to produce beneficial effects. It delights 
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me to think, that for the first time in their lives ladies have participated 
in instruction publicly given in Barcelona. My lectures have been the 
first that the ladies have ever attended, or rather that the ladies have 
honored, and cheered up, and rendered brilliant with their presence. If 
this, and no other, were the good that Phrenology had done in Spain, 
it would have achieved a mighty end, a mighty regeneration of society. 
The ladies here sew, work, and keep house with the utmost perfection, 
but intelligent they are not. They seem to have been aroused to a 
proper sense of their dignity and mission; they seem: to have under- 
stood, that God intended woman not to be the servant, but the compa- 
nion, not the slave, but the equal, of man. The ladies here have beau- 
ty, good heads; schools and acedemies are springing up every where; 
they only wanted an impulse, a knowledge of their destiny, to be what 
they ought and can: this impulse, this knowledge, Phrenology has 
given them. 

I have begun my great task, Zhe Phrenological Statistics of Eu- 
rope. No wonder that the Catalans should be honest, courageous, in- 
discreet, imprudent, avaricious, laborious, firm, and proud—no wonder 
that they should have failed in all their revolutions, if they have in ge- 
neral an active temperament, well developed heads, with Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness large, Cautiousness and Causality small, Acqui- 
sitiveness and Gombativeness large, and Firmness and Self-Esteem 
rather large. Yours respectfully, 

Magiano Cupi 1 SoLER, 
` Lexington, Ky. July 22, 1843. 

Dear Sir,—Accept my thanks, for yourself and colleague, for your 
kindness in the phrenological examination of the casts which I sent to 
you, and my congratulations that the test, severe as it was, has resulted 
- favorably to the science which you so ably advocate. The casts are of 
the skulls of two notorious malefactors, who for a number of years had 
been guilty of open and concealed crimes against the laws of morality 
and of society, and who received the punishment of death for waylaying 
on the public highway and cutting the throat of a person, who they 
supposed had a considerable sum of money about him. 

I hoped to have sent you, before this time, a circumstantial sketch of 
their lives and actions; but the friend on whom I depended for it, and 
who has been engaged in the collection of the facts, has not yet for- 
warded them to me. As soon as I receive his communication, you 
shall probably hear from me again. 

Yours respectfully, 
O. S. Fow.er, Esq. Rozert PETER. ` 
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PREFACE. 


TxoueH the sun of science has dawned, and is now shining 
with full effulgence, upon Geology, Agriculture, Chemistry, 
Botany, Conchology, Natural History, Physiology, Anthropology, 
&e., enlightening what was before obscured, dispelling the clouds 
of ignorance and superstition, improving mechanics and the arts, 
and shedding on man a flood of happiness, both in their acquisi- 
tion and application, yet a sister science, and that the most inter- 
esting and important of the group; that of parenTaGe, and the 
means of thereby improving the race, remains enshrouded in 
Egyptian darkness. How long shall this darkness be tolerated, 
and even fostered? How long shall man continue his researches 
end discoveries m mechanics, agriculture, the arts and sciences, 
&e. &c., and yet leave this by far the richest field of philosophy and 
human improvement wholly unoccupied, or entered only after iz 
has been overrun with noxious weeds and briers, which no 
amount of labor can more than partially subdue? So far as re- 
gards the intellectual and moral improvement of mankind, by 
investigating and applying the laws of hereditary descent, an 
almost total nonentity exists. Combe, in his “ Constitution of 
Man,” has presented this subject, and urged its importance, yet 
he has given us but a glimpse merely of the laws which govern 
this department of nature, and omitted all specific directions for 
applying them to the production of desired, qualities in offspring. 

But has not the time now fully come for collecting and dissemi- 
wating light on this subject? Has not its application, by the . 
farmer, to the improvement of his stock, forced home and gene- 
ralized the conviction that it can be employed so as to produse, 
in man, personal beauty, physical health and strength, and high 
intellectual and moral attainments, &c. &c., and that with as 
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much greater advantage as man is above the brute? ‘The con- 
viction is becoming universal (the learned Blacksmith to the con- 
trary notwithstanding), that the disposition and mental powers of 
mankind, are innate—are born, not created by education, and 
that the human mind, instead of being a blank on which educa- 
tion and circumstances write the whole character, has an inherent 
constitution and character of its own, and that often in the very 
teeth of education. A still small voice—the voice of God and of 
truth, has enlisted attention, excited an interest, and gained the 
public ear. To augment this rising interest, and to aid parents, 
as parents, in the discharge of this their most solemn and eventful 
duty, is the design of the author in penning this work, and to sue- 
ceed in this cause of God and humanity, so near his heart, so 
engrossing to his head, will consummate the highest and the 
greatest object and desire of his life. 

That its style and composition may be faulty, because compiled 
in great haste and in the midst of professional engagements 
peculiarly arduous and almost unremitting, is readily confessed, but 
that its subject matter will bear criticism, he fully believes, because 
all his facts are facts, and because he has been guided by the lights 
of Phrenology and Physiology. Without these lights and land- 
marks, especially that of the former science—this science of mar 
and of the mind—no one, however learned or talented, can do 
this subject justice. Walker, though. he may possibly write well 
an the propagation of animals, and has said many good things 
about the transmission of merely physical qualities, yet, when he 
comes to the transmission of mental and moral qualities, which, to 
nman, are the main items of interest, is sadly at fault—is grop- 
ing his way in total darkness—the blind leading the blind. But a 
Phrenologist, and especially a ractitioner of this science, is not 
anly guided by a nomenclature of the mind and a map of its 
powers incomparably superior to all others, but he can also trace 
Gearly, and read legibly, the resemblances and the differences 
between parents and their cbildren, by means of their pbrenological 
developments. None but a Phrenologist, none but a skilful 
-PRACTICAL Phrenologist, is at all capable of doing this subject 
justice. He can, and one of the principal merits of this work 
consists in the fact, that its author has practised phrenology for 
more than ten years, in nearly every State in the Union, and 
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been called upon to examine the heads of parents and their 
children by thousands. By having one parent and a child or two, 
he has often excited astonishment and drawn tears by his descrip- 
tion of the other parent, perhaps deceased for twenty years; nor 
have any of these facilities for preparing himself to write this work, 
been lost. All have been treasured up and brought to bear on 
this, to him, all engrossing subject. 

If any apology be deemed necessary for his having published a 
hasty edition of this work, it is to be found in the overwhelming 
importance of its SUBJECT MATTER. If he had waited to perfect 
the first edition, it would never have seen the light, for his profes- 

‘sional labors absolutely preclude the possibility of his devoting 
much time to it at present. Still, with this skeleton before’ him, 
which he can, frem time to time, fill up with facts arranged under 
their separate heads, he can improve at his leisure, and by the criti- 
cisms of riends and the strictures of enemies, he hopes eventually 
greatly to enlarge and improve, both its style and its matter. 


l THE AUTHOR. 


N. B. As Facts of this kind are the main items of value, 
and as they are so abundant as to be within the observation and 
memory of every reader, the author solicits the communication of 
siking and well authenticated facts of this class, especially from 
Phrenologists and from mothers, particularly those facts which 
evince changes in children of different ages, analogous to those to 
which the parents, during the augmentation of their families, were 
subject. Mothers, especially, who can trace their own peculiari- 
ties of feeling in the dispositions of their children, will do good by 
relating their own experience, as guides and warnings to those 
- who are inexperienced in this matter. 


a7 For Contents, see the end of the work. ~ 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE SUBJECT—ITS IMPORTANCE. 


SECTION I. 


THE PROGENY RESEMBLE THEIR PARENTS. 
“ And God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” 


Man piss. Animals, trees, vegetables, and all that lives 
and grows, die, and moulder back to dust. 

To man, this arrangement or institution of death, is cer- 
tainly most beneficial. Governed by inflexible laws, every 
violation of which causes pain, often most excruciating, and 
continually liable, through ignorance or sinful indulgence, to 
break them, and thus to induce their dreadful penalty, unless 
death came to his relief, the augmentation and aggravation 
of suffering almost certain, in the course of ages, to accumu- ` 
late upon him, would render him so inconceivably miserable, 
as to extort the agonizing prayer that the rocks and the 
mountains would fall upon him, or that dark oblivion would 
annihilate soul and body together. From a condition so 
absolutely horrible, death is our kind deliverer; and instead 
of being looked upon with dread, is in fact, when it comes in 
its season, a blessing—a boon equalled only by life itself—an 
institution planned and ordained by infinite Wisdom and 
Goodness united, and directed to the highest good of man. 

It also allows an infinitely greater number of human beings 
to enjoy the blessings of life, and to prepare themselves for a 
happy eternity than the earth could otherwise contain, and 
in every conceivable point of view, converts our earth, other- 
wise one great field of anguish, into a state highly conducive 
t happiness. 
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But let death pursue its course for a single generation only, 
without some counter arrangement of reproduction, and our 
earth would be depopulated; man, and every living thing 
annihilated, and all the pleasures connected with life, buried 
in dark oblivion; because, in no one instance does the great 
Architect of the universe, bring man, animals, trees, vegeta- 
bles, or any thing that lives and grows, into being by a direct 
act of creative power; but in all instances of multiplication, 
of whatever kind, he employs the intervention of PARENTAGE 
as a means—as the onLy means—of reproduction. And in 
no department of the Creator’s works is infinite wisdom and 
goodness displayed to better advantage, than in this arrange- 
ment of parentage. By its instrumentality, an agreeable 
diversity, and yet a general uniformity, are secured. But for 
this uniformity, that is, if one horse had one foot, another a 
thousand, and others more or less as it happened: if some 
human beings had heads, others none; some a heart and 
eyes, others neither; some one muscle and others another; 
some the faculty of reason, others not; some that of affec- 
tion or appetite, and others none: if some had the faculty for 
perceiving colors, or relishing the beauties of nature, and 
others were destitute of these qualities, &c. &c., our world 
would have been a perfect bedlam—wonld have been old 
chaos, “all confusion worse confounded ’—a perfect Babel, 
not in language only, but in every conceivable point of view. 
‘But this arrangement gives to every member of the human 
family some development of every organ, enough, at least, to 
perceive the relations of every faculty, so that all possess the 
same primary powers, the same fnndamental constitution. 

Tt also allows an agreeable diversity of form, character, and 
prupensity; some being born with one faculty stronger than 
another. Though every man has a face, a nose, eyes, a 
mouth, cheeks, &c., yet in some they are larger, longer, fuller, 
&c. &c., so as to produce that endless diversity of the human 
countenance, along with that general sameness, by which it 
is characterized, so that none need be mistaken for another. 
| Another exquisitely beautiful institution growing out of 
this arrangement of parentage, and depending upon it, or, 
rather, formed by it, is that of connubial, parental and filial 
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love. But for this plan of parentage, the relations of hus- 
bands and wives to each other, of parents to their children, 
and of children to their parents, ‘and all the heaven-born’ 
pleasures of the family, would have had do existence. Let alk 
the relations of husband and wife, and of parents and chili 
dren be blotted out; let man be as the ostrich, “hardened 
against her young;” Jet families be disbanded; let kindred 
be unknown; let there be no. children to love, please, provide 

‘ for and educate; none to.soften the pillow of age, or soothe 
and cheer the descent to the grave; no parents to love, vene- 
rate, and pattern after, and how solitary and soulless would 
existence be rendered; how vast-the hiatus left; how blank, 
how scattered, how revolutionized our world! Few ends, 
few charms would be left; the sun of most of our joys would 
be set in darkness, and our earth would not be worth a wish. 
But the filial and parental relations, how beautiful, how per- 
fect throughout! Parents living in and for their children, 
and children nestling under the kind wings,of parental fond- 
ness; tender infancy, sportive, happy childhood, and blooming 
youth, shedding their happy, cheerful influences-all around— 
œ! is not this arrangement of parentage worthy of a Gop! 
This banished, and connusiat love—thou “holy of holies” 
of the human heart; thou queen of our earth; thou life and 
soul of woman; thou glorious son of our nature; thou first- 
born, thou only remnant, of paradise; thou paradise thy- 
ælf; thou most exalted and heavenly emotion of the human 
soul—oh whither art thou fled! Gone forever! An Angel 
gone! The veil of the human heart “ rent in sunder,” and 
thick darkness resting upon man! 

But no! Thanks to our merciful God, he hath engrafted. 
OONNUBIAL LOVE upon the nature of man; and most delicious 
are its fruits! The gold of Opher, the nectar of Eden, the 
honors of the world, all earthly blessings, vanish at thy ap- 
proach, or rather, cluster around and adorn thee—are flowers 
in the garland of thy loveliness! Oh ‘Thou Fount of every 
blessing,” ungrateful as we mortals are, we thank thee, we 
love thee, at least for this thy crowning blessing to man. 

In short, every department of this parental and’ filial ar- 
rangement, is infinitely beautiful and perfect in itself, and 


~ 
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most delightful to man—is the workmanship of a Gop. Let 
man receive this heavenly “coal from-off the holy altar” of 
‘his nature, improve the gift, and derive from it that full flood 
of happiness, that cluster of blessings, which it was designed 
to impart. 

Reproduction, then, and by means of PARENTAGE, is the 
source or means of life. “And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb.yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose-seed is in itself, npon the 
earth: and it was so. And God said, Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life, and 
fowl that may fly above the earth in the open firmament of 
heaven. And God created great whales, and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth abund- 
antly, after their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind: 
and God saw that it was good. And God blessed them, say- 
ing, Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas; 
and let fowl multiply in the earth. And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind: and it 
was so. And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, 
and cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth after his kind: and God saw that it was good. 
So God created man in his own image; in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them. And 
God blessed them; and God said unto them, Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth.’’—Gen. i. 

Thus it is, that every thing which lives and grows, not 
only reproduces, but “brings forth arrer its IND.” The 
product of the oak, is an acorn, which grows and becomes 
another oak, to produce, in its turn, other acorns, and they, 
other oaks; but no other tree or fruit. Wheat reproduces 
wheat; corn, corn; elover, élover; sheep, sheep; cattle, ca» 
tle; and man, man. But for this law that the offspring shall 
resemble its parent, the farmer might plant corn and reap 
stones or apples—might sow stones and raise cattle—mighs 
sow any thing or nothing and raise any thing, as it hap- 
pened, and the human offspring would be as likely to De 
cattle, trees, or stones, as human beings, having fixed charge- 
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ters and specific capabilities. But this arrangement of “ each 
after ws kind,” not only causes each generation of every 
herb, plant, tree and animal, through all past aad coming 
time, to resemble its first, original sire, but it also causes the 
offspring of man to be man, and not only to be man, but to 
be endowed with fixed and physical, mental, and moral na- 
tures, and still more, to inherit the peculiarities even, and all 
the constitutional peculiarities, of their parents. The mi- 
nuteness and perfect accuracy of the transfer of the qualities 
of parents to their children, are truly astonishing; and the 
object of this treatise is to show how and wherein children - 
resemble their parents, and to point out those laws which 
govern hereditary influences. It will consist mainly of racts 
in proof and illustration of those laws which govern the 
transmission of physical and mental qualities and peculiari- 
ties from parents to their children, through successive gene- 
rations, with directions, especially to mothers, for applying 
these principles to the physical, intellectual and moral im- 
provement of mankind, and to the production, in offspring, 
of whatever qualities may be desired. And, as nothing but 
acts can conduct us safely through this unexplored region, 
this work will consist mainly of facts of this class, mostly 
recorded for the first time, drawn from the parental history 
of families and individuals remarkable for their physical or 
intellectual peculiarities, and especially from our pilgrim an- 
cestors and their descendants, showing that the mental and 
physical qualities of particular families of the former, their 
forms of body and face; their tastes, talents, propensities, 
modes of thinking and acting; their intellectual and other 
peculiarities, have descended throughout the whole line of 
their progeny, and remain stamped even upon the present 
generation. 

Other materials for enriching the pages of this work, will 
be drawn both from parental histories of persons remarkable 
for talents, or moral worth, or vicious inclinations; and also 
from our prisons, penitentiaries, poor-houses, and asylums for 
the deaf, dumb, blind, insane, diseased, &c. &c.; as well as 
from that wide range of personal experience thrown open to 
the author by his extensive professional practice. 
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. That the investigation of this subject is not unattended 
with difficulties, is readily admitted; first, in consequence of 
the fastidiousness generally thrown.around it; and, seeondly, 
because of the great variety of causes brought into operation 
_ in this matter, some of which appear to conflict with others, 

and others still, to blend; so that it requires a truly philo- 
sophical mind, and of the highest order, properly to inves- 
“tigate this subject. And then again, many whims, many 
prejudices are to be encountered, and many things are given 
as facts which are not facts. But amidst all these diffi- 
culties, the author has one safe guide—the developments. 
Wherever they can be observed in both parents and children, 
we may rest assured of the correctness of ‘the results that 
follow. 

As to the alleged impropriety connected with these inves- 
tigations, I have but one thing to say—Those who are so 
very eztra delicate and refined that they cannot investigate 
this subject without a blush, should, in all conscience, be too 
delicate and modest to magry. Do not “strain at the gnat 
and swallow the camel.” If true modesty need not be 
offended by marriage, it certainly need not blush to learn the 
duties and relations necessarily connected with, and growing 
out of, that marriage. ‘To the pure, all things are pure.” 


SECTION II. 


REPRODUCTION GOVERNED BY LAWS OF CAUSE AND EPFECT. 
“ Like begets like.” 

In pursuing these inquiries, we have one unerring land- 
mark; one safe and sure guide, on which implicit reliance 
may be placed; namely, that this department of nature, in 
common with all her other works, is governed by the action 
of certain fired and invariable taws-—that cause and effect 
reign universal, and operate in producing every great, every 
minute, quality, in every child. Else, if causes are not em- 
ployed in the production of these effects, we have one portion 
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of nature, and that the most interesting and important, left 
to chance—all chaos and confusion. If the arrangement of 
cause and effect be valuable in any one department of God’s 
dominions, it certainly is valuable in this. If it be the best 
system for the government of nature in general, it certainly 
must, and for the same reason, be so for this; and the more 
so because of the paramount importance of the subject itself. 
And to suppose that this department of nature is left to the 
fate of chance, and not governed by the laws of canse and 
effect, is to “charge God foolishly ”—is to suppose anarchy 
and dark uncertainty reign over the most important part of © 
the works of God. The idea is preposterous—is blasphe- 
mous—is utterly at war with the facts of the case, for chil- 
dren certainly do resemble their parents. The- products of 
parents are not sometimes oné thing and sometimes another, 
but they have the same anatomical construction, the same 
form, the same general nature and disposition, with their 
parents. In short, to attempt to prove that children resemble 
their parents, or that invariable laws of cause and effect gov- 
ern the transmission of qualities from parents to their chil- 
dren, is like attempting to prove that two and two make four, 
or that a part is less thah the whole, or that two things, each 
like a third, are therefore like each other, or like trying to 
establish, by argument, what is already self-evident—that 
fire burns, that the sun shines, that we live. ‘The proposi- 
tion that children resemble their parents, and that this re- 
semblance is governed by fixed laws of cause and effect, and 
that the mental and physical qualities of parents cause those 
of their children, is too obvious, too self-evident to require or 
be capable of proof. No sane or reflecting mind can doubt 
it. Every man, woman or child that observes or thinks, 
must have this conclusion irresistibly forced home on them. 
They see, they feel, they know, that the mental and physical 
qualities of children, have their causes—that these causes are 
the same qualities in their parents ; and that like causes in 
parents produce like qualities in their children, but that the 
difference in the constitutional qualities of children, is cansed 
by differences in their parents. 
28 
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Less space and amplification would have been allotted to 
the above truism, had not a most important inference de- 
pended on, and grown out of it—namely, that evegy consti- 
tutional quality of the child, both menta! and physical, has 
its origin and direct procuring cause in the similar qualities 
of the parent; and that all the qualities and dispositions of 
the parent are transmitted to their children. This matter is 
not shrouded in mystery, is not left to uncertainty. Not only 
is it governed by irrevocable laws, but every.condition and 
quality of the parent, however trivial ór unobservable, stamps 
its impress upon the child. If there exist any relations of- 
cause and effect between parents and their children, by which 
the former transmit any qualities to the latter, then all is 
cause and effect—then all the shades and phases of the pa- 
vent’s mind and character, and all the characteristics of their 
bodies, will be stamped upon their children. Hither there 
are no causes and effects in this matter, or else all is cause 
and effect, and all the most minute constitutional peculiari- 
ties of the child, are caused by parental influences. Nature 
never half does any thing. She makes clean work, or does 
nothing. She does not give a part of our original nature 
in obedience to certain laws of transmission, and a part, 
not; but she gives all, even down to the smallest iota, in 
obedience to these laws. 

Let, then, this important truth, that children resemble their 
parents, and that parentage causes all the innate qualities of 
mankind, sink deep into the minds of parents. Let them 
remember that their children will be the very transfer, or 
tmage of themselves; reflected in all their shades of feeling 
and phases of character; inheriting the same tastes; gov- 
erned by the same sentiments and passions; debased by the 
same vices; ennobled by the same virtues; adorned by the 
same charms and graces; and endowed with the same tal- 
ents and intellectual powers. Remember, also, that this 
transfer is wonderfully minute and specific; and that your 
offspring are to be bone of your bone, and flesh of your flesh, 
mind and soul of your mind and soul; good or great, as you 
are good or great; and happy or miserable, as you are happy 
or miserable. 
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Nor are these causes beyond either our knowledge or our ` 
control. Both the antecedents and the consequents—both 
the causes and the effects, are within our own observation. 
Parents can certainly take cognizance of their own qualities 
and conditions, and can also witness the effects of these 
qualities and conditions on their children. These operations 
of nature are not hid under a bushel, but are in full view; 
with no cloud, no veil, no dimness to obstruct their perfect 
vision; and with every possible opportunity to study these 
phenomena, and apply these laws. Indeed, how can they, 
help seeing them? how avoid putting this and that together, 
and drawing conclusions? No intellectual parent can have 
his attention turned to this subject, without having its prin- 
ciples and facts forced home upon him. Men study and 
apply analogous principles and facts, in planting corn and 
sowing wheat—in selecting particular soils for particular 
crops; and especially in improving their breed of cattle, sheep, 
swine, horses, &c. They know how to apply, they actually 
do apply, analogous causes to the production of fleet horses 
and of draft horses; of swine that will fatten easily and 
have little bone; of sheep that will bear fine wool, or are best 
fitted for the table; of poultry that will fight, or fatten, or 
reproduce well; and so through the whole range of domestic 
animals. So fully do they understand, and so certainly do 
they apply these laws, that they can predict beforehund, and 
With perfect certainty, whether the foal will be a mule or a 
race horse; what will be its color, and even its movements ; 
whether the lamb will be black or white, large or small, 
coarse or fine woolled, lean or easily fattened; whether the 
calf will be a short horned Durham, or any other breed 
having fixed qualities, &c. Now, those same laws which 
govern the transmission of physical qualities from sire to 
scion through the brute creation, also govern the transmission 
of physical and mental qualities from parents to children. 
Each is equally tangible and observable ; or, if there be any 
difference, it is in favor of the human offspring. If laws gov- 
ern this matter—and this has been already demonsirated— 
and if man can study and apply these laws to the produc- 
tion of given qualities in his domestic animals—and this is 
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a matter of every day practice, is reduced to perfect system— 
then these same laws can both be ascertained as regards 
human offspring, and applied to the production, in them also, 
of whatever physical and mental qualities may be desired. 
lf we can produce speed, or strength, or bottom in a horse, or 
tendency to fatten in swine; fine wool in sheep; spirit in the 
game-cock, the qualities for preducing good milk or beef in 
cattle, or tameness, or kindness, and other mental qualities in 
animals; and if the: same laws of parentage govern the 
transmission of both physical and mental qualities from 
Auman parents to their offspring, which no reflecting mind 
can doubt, then these same laws may be applied so as to 
produce not only physical strength, suppleness, flesh, and a 
powerfn! constitution, but also so as to produce revenge, or 
amiableness; pride, or humility; intelligence, or stupidity ; 
taste, or coarseness; mechanical, or mathematical, or politi- 
cal, or reasoning, or any other powers desired. Nor need 
any more doubt hang over the latter results, than now hang 
over the former. As, from knowing the qualities of the brute 
parents, we can predict the qualities of animals with certainty 
before they see the light, so, by knowing the qualities and 
conditions of the human parentage, can we predict, and with 
unerring certainty, the future form of body, head, face, &c., 
and all the intellectual and moral quatities of children, and 
all before they see the light. And not only can we predict 
these qualities of offspring, but parents can so unite, as to 
cause their offspring to inherit whatever physical, or mental, 
or moral qualities may be desired—so as to be short and 
stocky, or slim and long—as to be consumptive or long-lived, 
healthy or scrofulous; feeble or vigorous, strong, or spry, or 
deformed, or well formed, or amiable, or pugnacious, or jast, 
or roguish, or ingenious, or musical, or witty, or acquisitive, 
or timid, or courageous, or inventive, or communicative, or 
poetical, or logical, or oratorical, or imaginative, &. &c. &c., 
to qualities withont a number, and down throngh all their 
minutest shades and phases. And he who doubts this, denies 
one of two self-evident truths—first, that laws of cause and 
effect govern the transmission of any qualities from parenta 
totheir children; or, secondly, that these causes are within 
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our observation and application—to doubt either of which is 
to doubt that the sun shines, or bodies fall. 

But more. That very important advantages can be de- 
rived from efforts to improve the breed of animals, is a mat- 
ter of every day’s experience and observation. Above two 
thousand dollars have been paid for a single Durham calf, 
and all on account of its qualities as a breeder merely ; and 
that farmer who pays no attention either to his seed or to his 
breed, is left far in the rear of other farmers. : 

But the advantages to be derived from the application of ° 
these principles to the improvement of man, are as much 
greater than those capable of being derived from their appli- 
cation to the improvement of animals, as man is superior to 
animals, and as his qualities are more varied and positive 
than theirs. If the happiness of man can be greatly promoted 
by improving the breed of his domestic animals, how much 
more by improving his own breed? As much more as his 
own organization and destinies are higher than theirs—as 
much more as the number of qualities is greater, and the 
scale of improvement runs higher in him than in them. Their 
range of improvement is bounded by “strait and narrow ” 
limits; his, searcely knows any bounds: they, have few 
qualities to be compounded, and that few are mostly physi- 
cal; he, has not only a much greater variety of physical 
powers, but he has a vast range of mental and moral qualities, 
not only susceptible to every physical improvement made, 
but also themselves capable of improvement. As two or three 
numbers allow but few changes to be rung on thet, say two 
or three letters of the alphabet, and as every additional letter 
allows a still increasing number of changes to be rung, or of 
words to be spelled, till the twenty-six letters of our alphabet 
allow a number of changes to be rung that will reqnire forty- 
one figures to express—a number altogether inconceivable by 
mau—so the still greater number of man’s phrenological fac- 
ulties, especially when taken in conjunction with the different 
temperaments and textures, allow a number of changes, (and 
in this case, every change may be an improvement, ) infinitely 
greater than those alluded to above. Not that all these 


changes, all these improvements, can be rung on a single 
og» 
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individual, but they can be rung on the race; and very many 
of them on every individual of that race; for who can caleu- 
late the improvement effected when but a single organ is 
improved? all its combinations, amounting to millions of 
mental operations, being thereby improved, both in him, and 
in his descendants to the latest generations. 

And now, parents, does not this principle hold out a star 
of promise and of blessed hope? Can you see fruit like this 
within your grasp, and not reach forth your hand and pluck 
it, and that, too, when it is just as easy as to pluck these 
sour grapes that many now compel themselves to eat through 
life? The destinies of your offspring are COMPLETELY in your 
hands and within your control. Nay, willing or unwilling, 
you are compelled to control them, or else not to enter npon 
the parental relations at all. There is a necessity in the case. 
Your children are obliged, in their mental and physical con- 
stitution, to be what you are. Can you take a look into the 
future, and behold these yet unexisting immortals, and re- 
member that their destinies are completely at your mercy— 
and that you cannot possibly escape these awfully solemn 
responsibilities—and then close again your eyes, and sleep 
over these momentous consequences? Can you even allow 
yourselves to become parents thoughtlessly, or unwittingly, 
or without previously arranging these causes so as to bring 
about desired results? But more on this subject hereafter. 


SECTION III. 


EDUCATION AND PARENTAGE CONTRASTED. 
Poeta nascitur, non fit. 
a 
Tue oft quoted, and generally admitted sentiment ex- 
pressed in the stanzes, f 
wT is education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig ia bent, the tree’s inclined,” 


is as erroneous as it is generally diffused. The sentiment 
should be, 
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T'is panenraer that rorms the common mind, ` 
While education only trains it. 

That early education and training exert a powerful influ- 
ence for good or for evil in moulding and modifying the 
character and shaping the conduct of childhood, and even 
through life, is readily admitted, and is tacitly implied in 
every effort made to cultivate the intellect or improve the 
morals of children by intellectual discipline or moral training. 
That they even go so far as materially to strengthen the 
faculties thus called into frequent action, and enlarge and 
invigorate their organs, is also admitted, and has been estab- 
lished in the author’s work on “ Education and Self-Im- 
provement,” but, great and beneficial as are the power and 
influence of early education and discipline in subduing un- 
ruly passions, elevating the moral sentiments, and strength- 
ening the mind, yet those of PARENTAGE are far greater. 
Though children, and even adults of but feeble moral and 
intellectual faculties, may, by proper intellectual cnlture, 
moral training, and virtuous associations, be prevented from 
becoming vicious, and even rendered passable in intellect and 
fair in morals, yet the same amount of culture, applied to an 
organization originally good, will yield a tenfold harvest of 
virtue and talent to the subject, and of happiness to all con- 
cerned. The not very elevated, but trite and perfectly ap- 
plicable adage, “ You cannot make a silk purse,” &c., im- 
plies that to render culture and the product valuable, we 
must have good materials with which, or on which to ope- 
rate—that the original, inherent constitution must be good, 
in order to render efforts at education available. Though 
education may greatly improve a youth, and enable him to 
do what, without severe training, he could not accomplish, 
yet all the education in the world can never make a doga 
man; nor a hyena,alamb. Though a young oak may be 
trained to grow straight or crooked, tall or bushy, &c., yet it 
can never be trained to grow or to be any other kind of tree, 
nor an animal, nora man. It may be planted in soil rich or 
barren, so as to become thrifty or stinted in growth, yet it 
gan never be trained to become any thing but an oak. The 
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influence of education is greatly abridged by the original 
constitution of the person or thing to be educated. And in 
order to exert its full power, and shower down its richest 
blessings—and they are rich indeed—the original stock must 
be good; and the better this stock, the more beneficial this 
education. The public sentiment is wrong in paying too, 
much attention, relatively, to education, and too little to the 
parentage, or the original stock. ‘‘ These things onght ye 
to have done, but not to leave the other undone.” Cultivate 
corn planted on a barren soil with ever so much assiduity, 
and the crop will be but meagre. Thi rich prairies of the 
west, need scarcely the least cultivation, yet yield abun- 
dantly; and a rich soil with little culture, yields a much 
more plentiful harvest than a barren soil well cultivated. 
Many deplore their want of education, not knowing that 
innate sense, is infinitely superior to acguired learning. If 
a youth enter college a saphead, he comes out a leather- 
brains; but a man naturally talented, even if he cannot read, 
will be capable of managing a large business successfully, 
and exerting a powerful influence in society. Sound common 
sense, or what is the same thing, superior natural abilities, 
weighed in the balance with all that education can bestow, 
the former is gold, the latter feathers. Education with supe- 
rior natural abilities, works wonders by polishing the marble, 
but you must first have the marble before it can be polished. 
All the education in the world cannot create talents, nor 
impart them when nature has not. Poeta nascitur, non fit, 
a poet is born, not made one by education, embodies the 
experience of all nations and all ages. The sentiment, 


“T is education forms the common mind,” 


is untrue, unless we lay the stress on common mind, and 
allow that in cases where parentage has given no special 
bias to the mind, but left it common place, education then 
gives it various directions. But education can never create 
GENIUS. It cannot create any thing; above all, it cannot 
make a constitutional saphead a Shakspeare or a Milton. 
Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, in his public lectures, 
reverses the old adage, Poeta nascitur non fit, and says, 
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Poeta fit, non nascitur—says a poet is made a poet by educa- 
tion, and not born a poet—says that the human mind is a 
sheet of blank paper, on which education and circumstances 
write the whole character—that every man can make himself 
a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Bonaparte, or a Kidd—that all 
men are born akke—that in the original constitution of a 
Webster and a Franklin, there is nothing to distinguish them 
from a Billingsgate culprit, or the Amsterdam idiot, who 
knew too little to feed himself; and by implication, that he 
kimself owes his knowledge of fifty languages, and of all the 
literary lore of past ages, to education. Mistaken Burritt! 
Your phrenological developments wre in the teeth of this 
assertion; for where is the man with such developments for 
acquiring knowledge; and who was your grandfather Hins- 
dale? Who are your brothers and nephews? To a man, 
possessed of the same unquenchable thirst after learning, and 
the same ease and facility in acquiring it. So that your own 
parental history gives the error to your favorite doctrine. 
What originated your ruling passion for books? Poor, very 
poor, not only with none of the usual enticements or facilities 
for acquiring education, you could not rest, night nor day, 
without yielding obedience to this desire for knowledge. Was 
it education that first generated, and then fanned into a fierce 
fiame—an all absorbing passion, this love of languages, and 
history, and facts? No; it was born in you, and constitu-, 
ted an original portion of you, a proof of which is to be 
found in the fact, that no where in the whole range of ‘busts 
or of heads, is to be seen an equal development of those 
organs that love literature and science. But more of the 
learned blacksmith in another place. 

Not that I would dimmish aught from the value or virtue 
of education. After it has been remodelled, and adapted to 
the nature of man, let it be sedulously cultivated ; but let the 
original ‘germ receive the first and the special attention, be- 
cause its influence is primary and continues through life. 


- 
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SECTION IV. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 


“ A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
. fruit ”—BıBLE. 

Tue present is emphatically an age of reform. The ice 
of the dark ages, which has bound the river of society and 
fettered its current since the creation of Adam, is beginning 
to break up. Mankind are freeing themselves from the 
shackles of ages, and attempting various reforms in govern- 
ment, politics, the arts, sciences, religion, morals, temperance, 
&c., &c., and with partial success, but none of the reforms 
now in progress can extend far or effect much, till they begin 
with the root of vice, and make it a root of virtue—till they 
commence with the germ. They may lop off a few of the 
longest branches of the tree of sin and misery which now 
overshadow mankind; but they can effect no more—can go 
no farther. To illustrate: The temperance reform would 
have effected little if it had not made drunken parents tempe- 
rate parents, and thus the parents of temperate childrén ; for 
drinking parents, by entailing their own drinking disposition 
upon their offspring, would have made drunkards much faster 
than they could have been reformed; and made them consti- 
tutional drunkards—dyed in the wool, and almost irreclaim- 
able. Though the moral reform efforts now in progress, may 
snatch now and then a miserable “brand from the burning,”’ 
yet a hundred to one will be thrown into this “hell upon 
earth,” and that by parents as parents. It is parents, by 
their own animal inuulgences, and that before their children 
see the light, that plant the prolific seeds of licentionsness in 
the otherwise pure breasts of their unborn infants, which de- 
velope themselves prematurely, and hurry on their hapless 
victims in a career of vice most sinful, and to an end most 
horrible. The gallows may occasionally end the life of some 
wicked sinner, or the prison lock up a few thieves and com- 
batants, while ignorant and thoughtless parents go on to 
make prison birds a thousand fold faster, and that too when 
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opposite results might just as well be obtained. Efforts un- 
tiring, and the best adapted possible, may be made to infuse 
a love for books into the breasts of children, but these efforts 
should begin with parents, and while, becoming parents, in 
order to prepare children to be profited by them. And so 
with all other reforms. 

Thoughtless parent, stop and consider! Remember that 
you give that original impress and bias to your children, 
which must form (I had almost said create) their characters 
for this world, and continue to influence them from the cradle 
to the grave, and even beyond this life; for, without any 
question, our lives Aere, will influence us hereafter, and pa- 
rentage, by forming the main elements of our characters here, 
will do much to control them throughout the endless ages of 
eternity! Oh parents, parents! parents!! your responsibili- 
ties as parents, are immense—are inconceivably immense ! 
Well might an archangel shrink from their exercise. And 
yet parents go on to exercise them with as littla concern as 
do the swine, thinking, like them, only of the animal indul- 
gence connected therewith, and paying less attention to the 
fature qualities of their offspring, than they do to the offspring 
of their beasts. And therefore many of their own children 
are greater brutes, in all but shape, than are their dumb 
beasts. 

But a brighter day is dawning on our race. The star of 
promise is just peering through the trees, and rising above 
the mountains. That star of promise is—not the recent 
discoveries in science and the arts, for, though they may 
improve his physical condition, yet they do not reach the 
inner man, but generally feed, and thereby re-invigorate, his 
merely animal nature, thus greatly augmenting the evil; 
not in our increased efforts in securing revivals, and forming 
Bible classes and Sabbath schools, for whatever these may 
do for his immortal soul, they do precious little for him here, 
except to rivet the chains of some religio-politico sectarian’ 
doctrine ; not in the recent and truly valuable improvements 
in conducting education, for though they may help to modify 
the character, yet they do not form it; not in the moral \ 
reform, por the temperance reform, nor in any other reform, a : 
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for though they may save a few, “so as by fire,” yet they 
do not begin at the root—but it consists in the increasing 
attention just beginning to be paid to hereditary influences. 
The momentous interests thronging around this subject, are 
just beginning, like a distant sound, to break upon the public 
ear. That sound will, it must, wax louder and louder, until 
its roar becomes deafening and terrific; swallowing up all 
other sounds, ‘and bearing complete sway till it remodels man 
physically, intellectually, and morally. No intelligent mind 
can contemplate’ this subject without regarding its interests 
as paramount to all others. A little longer, and its claims 
will be generally seen and felt, and its laws studied and 
. applied, not alone to the general improvement of mankind, 
but to the production, in offspring, of whatever qualities, both 
physical and mental, may be desired. 

Then will new generations people the earth—generations 
of men and women having all tbat is great, and noble, and 
good in man, all that is pure, and virtuous, and beautiful, 
and angelic in woman, with little of that physical disease 
and deformity, and few and far between of those more 
hideous: moral blemishes that now degrade the image and 
disgrace the workmanship of God. Then shall they be in- 
deed and in truth the “image,” and reflect likeness of their 
Maker, and be the worthy sons and daughters of God Al- 
mighty. Then, but not till then, will the millennium dawn 
upon our benighted world; then shine in its morning glory 
and beauty, and in its noonday power and effulgence. Then 
shall God be honored, and man be perfectly holy and incon- 
ceivably happy, and earth be paradise. Wonld that I could 
live to see that blessed day; but, as I cannot, let my humble, 
happy lot be to call attention to this transcendently important 
subject. Let me labor to show parents their highest duty 
and their greatest privilege. Let me arrest the attention of 
gay and fashion-loving youth, now rushing headlong and 
heedlessly into married life, and becoming the parents of off- 
spring to be rendered most happy or most miserable by their 
instrumentality. Oh thoughtless youth! ye who look upon 
love and marriage as a pretty plaything, a novel pastime, a 
funny joke, a thing of to-day, and a matter of course, stop, 
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I beseech you—stop at once! Oh, pause and consider the 
immeasurable responsibility you are about to incur! Not 
only reflect on the effect of so eventful a step, on your own 
happiness and that of your consort, but on generations yet 
unborn, extending down the entire stream of time, till time 
itself be merged into the boundless ocean of eternity, widening 
with every successive generation, in the ratio of the increase 
af the mighty avalanche. If but your children alone were to 
be-the recipients of those blessings in the power of parentage 
to bestow, or the victims of those unutterable woes contained 
in the vials of its wrath, you might indeed pause and trem- 
ble, in view of the terrific extent to which your children, 
your dearly beloved children—children that are bone of your 
bone, flesh of your flesh, and idols of your heart, will be 
affected thereby, but this is only the Jeginning of that influ- 
ence. Thousands, aye,,millions, “a multitude which no 
man can number,” are to issue in conntless throngs from 
your loins, each rising up to call you blessed or accursed. 
In proportion as so momentous a step as marrying and be- 
coming parents is necessarily destined to affect the happiness 
and the misery of your race, in that proportion should they 
be regarded and treated as steps most solemn and moment- 
aus, to you, to your posterity, and tothe latest generations of 
men. Do not, then, let me implore you-—-do not make light 
af these fearful realities, but employ all the means thus put 
into your hands, of yourself enjoying your children, and of 
stamping the impress of moral purity and intellectual great ` 
ness upon your posterity. Remember that the moral and 
intellectual character and qualities of your children, more 
than any other event or thing whatever, is to affect and’ 
augment your happiness or misery. If your children should 
be sweet and lovely, always greeting you with smiles of love 
and kisses of affection, always good to each other and be- 
loved by all around them, making the family glad with their 
presence, blessing society with their virtues, adorning onr 
nature with their splendid intellectual endowments and at- 
tainments, and disseminating a virtuous and a happifying 
influence over all around them throngh life, how inconceiv- 
ably more happy will you be, will ¿hey be, will mankind be, 
29 


` 
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than if they should be feeble and sickly, requiring continual 
nursing and the greatest care and anxiety, lest the least ad- 
verse wind should blow them into eternity, thus rendering 
your nights sleepless and your days burdensome; or than if 
their animal passions should predominate, and they bè sel- 
fish, disobedient, and ill tempered to one another and to all 
around them; or thievish, or deceptive, or licentious, a curse 
to their parents, and a pest to society, to end their days in 
prison or on the gallows, being most wretched themselves, 
and rendering all around them vicious instead of virtuous, 
and most miserable instead of most happy! And not only 
this, but you will love the husband that begat them, or the 
wife that bore them, more and more in proportion as their 
children give you pleasure, or less and less as they cause you 
pain, till love itself may be changed into hatred, and the 
sweetest nectar become the bitterest gall.* 

Consider all this before you take that eventful step, and 
cut the prolific thread on which hang suspended consequences 
so momentous. And not only consider, but, if you still 
resolve to assume these teeming responsibilities, first learn 
your parental duties.. First inform yourself what conditions 
in yourself and in a companion, will secure those qualities in 
your children which you may desire; and then choose your 
consort with special reference to his or her qualities or capa- 
bilities as a parent. Do not allow yourself to get in love, 
and to rush headlong into marriage, till you know for certain 
what influences, parental especially, and educational secon- 


® The fact that Amativeness, or connubial love, Philoprogenitiveness, 
or parental love, and Union for Life, the faculty that binds husband aad 
wife inseparably together, and for life, nre located side by side, Une fortoer 
partly encircling the latter, besides being highly interesting in a philo- 
sophical point of view, shows why it ia that children become “the dear 
pledges of connubial love” between their parents—why they so greatly 
promote and augment this love—tohy a husband loves a wife the better 
for her bearing him children, and: still better in proportion as he lows 
those children; and also why he loves her the less, and perhaps even dis- 
hikes her, if she be barren, (and these remarks apply equally to womsen,) 
namely, because connubial love and parental love are located side by side, 
ao that the action of either, greatly promotes that of the other. 
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darily, the partner of your choice will have upon the children 
af your love—the idols of your yet undeveloped affections. 
If the question be asked, Which shall have the preference, 
superior qualities as a parent, with inferior ones as a com- 
panion, or the qualities requisite for a good companion, with - 
inferior capabilities as a parent,—I answer, that when the 
two are not united, (though they generally go hand in hand,) 
1 think the former should have the preference, because a 
greater amount of happiness, if not to you, at least to your 
posterjty, depends upon it. The latter might possibly render 
gow personally the more happy, (though even this is doubt- 
ful,) while the latter is to affect all your posterity. But if 
you determine on marrying a companion who is not capable 
af transmitting healthy bodies, strong intellects, or high moral 
feelings to your offspring, you should then not become pa-, 
rents; for you haye no right to entail physical diseases or 
moral blemishes upon posterity. You are not obliged to be- 
come parents; but if you do, it is your imperious duty to 
render your offspring happy. You have no right to render 
them miserable, as sickly bodies, or bad moral predispositions 
certainly will render them, any more than you have a right 
to burn off their hands, or mutilate their bodies, or cut off 
their feet or head, after they are born. If parents have no 
right to inflict pain upon their children after they are born, 
they certainly have no right to put them'into a condition before 
birth which will cause them to suffer through life. And if 
parents are under a moral obligation to their children to do 
all in their power for their physical and moral welfare—if he 
“that provideth not for his own household is worse than an 
infidel,” how imperious, how overwhelming the duty of pa- 
rents to exert all those parental influences put into their 
hands, to render their children healthy, handsome, intellec- 
tual and moral. Are not the moral duties and relations of 
parents to their children as imperious and binding before ` 
birth as after? Are they not evidently as much more so as 
their influence over their destinies is more powerful before 
than after? Strange that parents should think so much of 
their duties to their children after they have left their moth- 
er's arms, but think so little of duties vastly more important, 
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because so much more intimately connected with their virtus 
and well being. 

Much stress ig laid on early impressions, because they are 
regarded as so much more deep and lasting than subsequent 
ones. True. All right. But apply this same rule to the 
impressions made before birth. Let us state the problem 
“ by the rule of three.” If parents owe an immense sum of 
moral duty to their children during infancy and childhood, 
because impressions then made upon their minds are so da- 
rable and efficacious, how much greater that duty to these 
same children before birth, because the impressions then 
made are necessarily inwrought with their very nature, and 
make up their constitutional predispositions? And is it not 
passing strange that parents have strained at this gnat of 
their duty, but swallowed that camel whole, without once 
knowing that they owed their unborn any duty ? 

And if parents owe this duty to their children, both before 
birth as well as after, does not that duty extend still farther 
back, and embrace the cuorce of a joint partner. That great 
and highly beneficial influences can be exerted upon children 
by parents, by keeping themselves in a proper physiological 
condition, will hereafter be seen in a chapter on the differ- 
ences in the children of the same parents, these differences 
tallying exactly with the changee that occurred to the parents 
during the increase of their families; but even these influ- 
ences, however great and beueficial, are far inferior to those 
that may be exerted by making the proper cuoice of a joint 
parent. This is the foundation of the whole subject—the roof 
of the whole matter. The condition of the parents while 
becoming parents, may be the trunk, and educational influ- 
ences the branches, of the tree of life, while the constitutional 
faculties and the conduct and feelings of mankind are the 
fruit; but as the nature of the root nor only governs the 
nature of the tree, but also determines the character and 
qualities of its fruit, so the constitutional qualities of the pa- 
rents lie at the bottom of this whole matter, and are the pre 
mary causes of the talents and dispositions of children. 
“t Make the tree good, and then will the fruit be good also.” 

“gst choose a companion having a high moral, strong intel- 
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lectual, and powerful physical organization, and your chil- 
dren will inherit them. 

One of the best indications of the qualities of a man or 
woman as a parent, is the qualities of Ais or her parents and 
grandparents. The maxim, “Like mother, like daughter,” 
though not infallible, will seldom mislead you. But can- 
didates for matrimony never once think of inquiring into the 
parental qualities of their future partner in parentage as well 
as in love, though they do think of inquiring whether they 
are to inherit a paltry patrimony. If a young lady inherit 
qualities as a parent of the highest order, but no dollars and 
cents, a hundred others that have a paltry patrimony, if it be 
even but a hundred dollars, though utterly unfit to become a 
parent, or even a wife, are preferred before her. A young 
woman, one or both of whose parents are consumptive, or 
scrofulous, or miserly, or ugly tempered, will be taken just 
as quick, (no quicker, for no attention whatever is paid to 
this point,) as one from a stock that live to the age of a 
hundred,'and .are noted for their talents and their virtues. 
Strange, but no more strange than true! 

Shall parents be deemed worthy to enjoy the blessings of a 
parent, unless they apply the same principles of parentage 
that they now apply to the improvement of stock, to a far 
higher and nobler purpose? Certainly not; nor will they 
enjoy them, unless, perchance, they stumble on them. Shall 
the pedigree of a horse be required to he traced back for fifty 
generations, through as many sires remarkable for beauty, or 
for strength, or for speed, before you will allow him to sire a 
farm horse, and will you make no inquiries about the lineage 
af a bosom companion, and the prospective father or mother 
of your own children? This is penny wise and pound fool- 
ish,-with a vengeance. It is wisdom in temporal matters, 
but it is the most consummate folly in matters of eternal 

. moment. When will men learn wisdom? When learn to 
live? When appreciate and fulfil their destiny? When 
will ministers of our holy religion, and the reputed in- 
tellectual as well as moral leaders of mankind, preach pa- 
rental duty and hereditary descent, along with origina} sin? 
Not till sectarianism relaxes its all powerful grasp, and allows 
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them to think untramelled, and to speak unawed. They 
will be the very last to preach the doctrine of the parental 
relations and obligations, whereas they should be the very 
first. I put it to the community, I put it to them direct, both 
as individuals and as collective bodies, what doctrines and 
duties they now preach are more important or useful than 
this very doctrine now advocated? “Oh but,” say they, 
“ our mission is Christ crucified, and that only.” Then con- 
fine yourselves to that ‘ only,” and do not pretend to be the 
intellectual leaders of mankind. I would that clergymen 
were not considered more than they are—namely, mere min- 
isters of the gospel, or rather of the sects, and not literary 
savans. The people look to them to do most of their thinking, 
whereas they “are ministers of the gospel (of sects) only,” 
and obliged to think in the traces, and to be hampered with 
theological schools and theological dogmas. If they would 
but preach the doctrines and facts of HEREDITARY DESCENT, OF 
the duties owed by PARENTS aS PARENTS to their descendants, 
and instruct parents and young people in the discharge of 
these duties, as well as urge them home, with all the sound- 
ness and solemnity of the subject itself, and of their sacer- 
dotal office, (and surely none of the duties they preach are 
more important in themselves, or more momentous in their 
consequences,) they would at least add greatly to their use- 
fulness. The people look to them for instructions as to their 
duty, and as to their hole duty; and as this is never once 
mentioned, they of course infer that it does not come within 
she range of their moral obligations. If they know not tbe 
facts of this subject, let them learn; but if they do know the 
importance of the momentous moral duties owed by parents, 
as parents, to their children, though they have placed them- 
selves as “ watchmen on the walls of Zion,” yet they are 
% dumb dogs” that do not bark, and should resign their sa- 
cred commission. 

Oh! if clergymen wonld but study and preach this doe- 
trine of the parental influences, and instruct parents and 
young people in relation to this solemn moral duty, they 
would then wield their tremendous influence with equal 
and most delightful effect, and set a moral reformation 


. 
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oa foot, would soon remodel society, and almost banish crime 
and vice. ’ 

I repeat it; thé duty Which parents owe, as parents, to 
their children, is a moral duty, is one of the highest moral 
duties man owes to his fellow man, and even to his God; 
for how can we love the Lord our God with all our heart, 
and with all our mind, and with all our strength, while we 
are blasting the images of God with a blighting curse, which 
will torment them with physical suffering through life, or 
imprint moral blemishes on their natures which are almost 
certain to become hideous moral deformities to abide upon 
them fotever? How can we love our neighbor as ourselves, 
(and in the sense of the word here meant, surely children are 
our nearest neiglibors,) when we curse them as effectually as . 
if we beat out their brains, or made them drunkards or 
debauchees? These parental duties, then, being imperious 
moral duties, and of the highest grade, why should they-not 
be preached? Can clergymen do their whole duty and not 
preach them? But, alas! they will not. They will proba- 
bly be the very last, even to admit them, much less to preach 
them. 

Then who will? Who stand up for God and humanity in 
this war with evil at its root? Doctors should, but will not. 
Their business is to cure diseases, not to forestall them—to 
dose out pounds of cures (kills) instead of ounces of preven- 
tion by sowing correct physiological seed in the department 
over which they preside. 

And as to lawyers, they are too busy taking pay for telling 
lies, and scrambling over one another and their fellow men, 
to give subjects like these, so totally foreign to their calling, 
a moment’s attention. Merchants are too busy turning cop- 
pers, and the rich, in playing the fool—young women in 
catching husbands, and married women in cooking dinner ` 
and tending babies, to hear my voice. 

But there is a small, a select band, Gideon’s chosen few, 
culled out by test after test, who will blow the trumpet of 
reform with one hand, and distribute information with the 
other. To such, I commend this work. Take it; circulate 
it; urge it upon every parent, upon every young man and 
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‘young woman, especially upon those unmarried women who 
are on the qui vivi to catch a beau or to secure a husband. 
Let young women be remonstrated with, and persuaded to 
learn their duties as mothers, before they dare cast the first 
look of love, or even deck their persons so as to appear attrae- 
tive. Give this work to the four winds. A better service 
' cannot be rendered to mankind, than extending its circula- 
tion. Let it be the boon companion of every parent, and of 
all who contemplate marriage. Let other and abler works 
be prepared, and circulated throughout christendom. Let the 
whole human race, from Behring’s straits to Cape Horn, and 


“From Greenland’s icy mountain, 
To India’s coral strand,” 


be roused to the importance of learning and obeying those 
laws which govern the transmission of physical, intellectual, 
and moral qualities from parents to their descendants, down 
to the remotest generations. Then shall the garden of Eden 
cover the whole earth, and render holy and happy all the 
nations and individuals that inhabit it. 

But having thus far dwelt quite long enough, perhaps too 
long, upon the outskirts and importance of our subject, let us 
proceed directly to an examination of the subject itself—to 
hereditary facts, and the laws that govern them. 

In prosecuting this subject, Jet us first examine mankind 
in masses, and then by families, and see whether various 
forms of the body and face, various diseases, as consumption, 
scrofula, the gout, &c., various mental qualities, as insanity, 
appetite, anger, kindness, poetry, a talent for mathematies, 
or reasoning, or writing, or speaking, &c., &c., are or are not 
hereditary—do or do not descend from parents to children 
through successive generations, as far as they can be traced, 
and thus learn first our parental duties, and secondly the 
conditions requisite for becoming parents, and the means of 
perfecting offspring. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF RACES, MASSES, AND NA- 
TIONS, IN PART HEREDITARY. 


SECTION I. 


THE COLORED RACE. 


“ And their brethren, among all the families of Issachar, were valiant men of might.” 


Tuar man is now what he was in the beginning, and has 
been ever since, as far as both his physical form and organi- 
zation are concerned—that he had from the first, hands, feet, 
eyes, mouth, lungs, bones, and muscles, and the same number 
and general form of each just as he now has—that he had 
the same propensities and moral faculties then that he now 
has, the same power of reason, the same primary sentiments 
of justice, of kindness, and of worship, the same appetite for 
food, the same domestic feclings, the primary faculties of 
resistance, fear, love of money, love of power, and passion 
for glory, the same fundamental powers of observation, re- 
collection of shape, of places, of events, of colors, &c.—will 
not probably be questioned by any one other than a mere 
hypothetical theorizer. As far back as we have any history 
of him, whether sacred or profane, his constitutional and 
original qualities have been what they now are. Slight 
changes, induced by climate and circumstances, appear in 
different races and ages, but at heart, all appear to have beep 
the same. And the fact is most singular, that even now, 
among the different races, and nations, and tribes of men, 
notwithstanding all the changes to which for ages they may 
have been subjected—that different forms of government, dnd 
opposite modes of education, and circumstances every way 
conflicting, have, from time immemorial, exerted their utmost 
power to effect a radical change—yet the oneness of our race 
is most apparent. The avenues to the human heart are the 
game in all. All nations and races bow subdued at the shrine 
of beauty ; all yield to the power of love; all love their chil- 
dren; all eat; all scramble after property; all have a religion 


- 
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of some kind; all feed and shelter the benighted stranger; 
all have ideas to express, and express them, and that by lan- 
guages, the frame-work and fundamental elements of which 
are alike; all sleep; all decorate themselves; all are subdued 
by kindness, and angered by abuse; so much so, that he 
who has Jearned human nature once, need not learn it again. 

Yet, though the fundamentals of our race are the same in 
all portions of the earth, different races and nations evince 
lesser differences in propensity and intellect, and even in the 
color of their hair, skin, &c. Though all have muscles, 
brains, &c., yet the ¢erture of some races -is fine, of others 
eoarse. And there are differences in the tone and character 
of different races. The colored race is characterized quite as 
much by the tone of their feelings, the peculiarities of their 
intellects and expressions, as by the color of their skin 
Their movements, their mode of walking, their tones and 
laugh, are as different from those of white men, as are their 
noses, or eyes, or lips. So of other races. The Indian has 
an Indian character born in him, and lying back of all edu- 
cational influences; and so of other races, and of nations. 

But more particularly. The color of the colored race is 
certainly congenital. It is born in them, and forms a part of 
them. All tlimes, all ages, bear the mark. Education can- 
not reach it, for it is hereditary, and caused solely by parental 
influences. 

A fact bearing on this point. Two white parents in New 
Jersey, were very much astonished to find in their child un- 
equivocal marks of the African race and blood. It had the 
flat nose, thick lips, curly hair, and dark skin, of a mulatto, 
so unequivocal, that strong suspicious were entertained of the 
mother’s unfaithfulness. ‘The father was thrown into a state 
of mind bordering on derangement, and suffered beyond en- 
durance, first by suspicions of the incontinency of a wife 
whom he loved most dearly, and on whom he doted; and 
secondly, by the reproaches of his neighbors. His wife pro- 
tested her “innocence in terms so strong and solemn, that he 
was finally led to believe in her integrity. Still, no explana- 
tion of the phenomenon appeared. At length he sailed for 
France, and visited a town on its frontiers where her family 


. 
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Mulatioes. The African head. 


had resided for several generations, and found, to his joy, 
that his wife’s great grandfather was an African. And yet 
no traces of the colored race had appeared between this 
child’s great grandfather, and this great great grandson, of 
the fifth generation. This shows that the physical charac- 
teristics of the race still remained, and though they rm 
under ground for five generations, yet that they at length 
come to the surface. 

In all mulattoes, the physical characteristics of the colored 
race appear visible, but become less and still less so in pro- 
portion as the parentage is less and less colored. Hence, by 
looking at a mulatto, a pretty accurate estimate can be formed 
of the proportions of his parentage. And I am prepared, 
from extensive observation, to add, that the phrenvlogical 
developments of mulattoes approach more and more towards 
the European type of head, in proportion to the amount of 
European blood that flows in their veins. l 

That there is a European head and an African head, as 
well as an Indian head and a Tartar head, is evident to any 
ane who will take the trouble to learn the location and fune- 
tions of organs. The African head is longer from the root of 
the nose to both Philoprogenitiveness and to Self-Esteem, 
than the European, Jonger and higher in the crown, but not 
as wide. And this is the case with the heads of enlored 
children, as well as with those of colored adults. In harmony 
with this greater development of Self-Esteem and Approba- 
tiveness in them than in the Caucasian race, they are pro- 
verbially polite and urbane, and hence make excellent wait- 
egs; are fond of ornament and show ; love to swell, and are 
noted for feeling large and swaggering. In harmony with 
their greater development of Philoprogenitiveness, they make 
anr best nurses, as far as fondness and patience with children 
afe concerned, and evince a most passionate attachment tp 
their children, and the strongest attachment to friends. Ao 
Quisitiveness, Secretiveness, and Cautiousness are also gener- 
ally large; Language and the Perceptive Faculties strong, 
and Causality less.* 


© Tt is but due to the race here to observe, that the intellectual organs 
GEcolored children are much better than those of colored adults, and véry 
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I repeat, then, not only have the different races different 
heads in their general outlines, but the more of the negro 
parentage a mulatto has, the more will his general type of 
head partake of that of the race, and vice versa. Taken in 
the gross, Creoles have generally better heads than those of 
pure African blood, but not as good as Caucasians. 

Another hereditary difference between the Caucasian and’ 
the African races, is this:—Every Caucasian who has no 
colored blood in him, will have a division in the gristle at the 
end of the nose, showing a partition of that gristle, or a hol- 
low to the touch, at the end of the nose; but every one who 
has the least African blood in him, will have no separation, 
the gristle showing no division between its two sides. This’ 
is, of course, hereditary. 

Another hereditary difference will be fan in their mus 
cles being inserted at points of the bones different from the 
insertion of the muscles of the Cancasian race; and this 
causes that peculiarity in their gait, motions, &c., alluded to 

` above. : 

But still more. Though colored people love music, yet the 

character of their songs is peculiar, so that a practised ear 

can discriminate between an African tune and other tunes. 

They love their friends, but this love has a tone in it differing ` 
from that of Caucasians. So they talk, and talk much, bus. 
they constrnct their sentences in a manner differing from our 

own, and also employ a different class of words. In short, 

they seem to have a cast of mind and tone of feeling, inclad- 

ing intonations and gesticulations, differing materially from 

our own race. The fact is, there is an organization anda 

texture, both physical and phrenological, peculiar to the 

race, and which characterizes that race in all its ramifications 

and crosses, and which owes its cause to parentage, and de- 

scends from sire to son, from generation to generation, and 

which will last as long as the race lasts. 


Uttle if any inferior to those of the whites, but that their juferion Causality 
is doubtless owing, in part, to its want of culture. Still, the characteris 
tics of a colored child’s forehead, are prodigious Language, Individo 
ality, and Eventuality, full Comparison, and Jess Causality, relatively, 
than is generally found in the children of Caucasian parents, 
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e SECTION Il. 


THE INDIAN RACE. 


“ Lo the untatored Indian, ; 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” © 


Tue Indian race, also, has its hereditary peculiarities, both 
physical and mental. Its copper color, its high cheek bones, 
wide mouth, straight black hair, prominent bones, and sunken 
eye, while they characterize the race, also descend from 
parents to children, both in the Indian race when unmixed, 
and also in all its crosses. And not only are these and other 
physical peculiarities unquestionably hereditary, caused by 
parentage, but the straight coarse hair of the Indian does net 
contrast with the always curly hair of the. African, more 
strikingly than does the free, independent spirit. of the one, 
contrast with the easily subdued spirit ofthe other. -Makea 
slave of an Indian! Who ever heard of such a thing? If it~ 
were at all possible to subdue them, think you that Caucasian 
cupidity would not long ago have done so, and chased them 
with the lasso through their native forests, as they now chase 
the cattle and horses of South America? But the love of 
freedom, and the fierce spirit that dies sooner than submit to 
servitude, are born in the American race, as is also gratis 
tude for favors, and revenge for wrongs. Take the young 
papoose from its mother at its birth, and let him never be 
cognizant of the Indian feelings and character, except such 
as parentage implants in his nature, and think you he would 
be any thing but an Indian. 1 grant that education may 
gradually modify these qualities, but they will be Indian in 
the grain, dyed in the wool, and Indian forever. 

The Indian is always eloquent, but he is not forgiving. 
He is fond of the chase, but he is not fond of philosophy. 
He observes the.stars, and predicts the weather, but he will 
not confine himself to books; and though you “ beat him in 
a- mortar with a pestle,” yet-he is an Indian still. e 

By civilizing and educating Indian parents, you will wib- 
mit doubt beable to make .addisional improvements in the 

children, and, in a series of generations, to.civilize and adogn 
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the race, but his still predominant Destructiveness will render 
him revengeful and vindictive, his powerful Secretivenes 
and Cautiousness, crafty and cunning, and his great Percep- 
tive organs, knowing and intelligent. 

I have seen the heads of many papooses, but I never sav 
one which did not have the leading developments of the . 
Indian. I never saw an Indian head on a negro or ona 
Caucasian body, and I never saw an Indian body with a 
Caucasian head. A very few papooses have Causality some 
what prominent, as will be seen by a cast of Keokuk’s son, 
and by the skulls of two Sioux children, about eight years 
old, in my collection, yet the whole contour of these heads is 
Indian. I never saw a papoose in which Cantiousness, Se- 
cretiveness, and Destructiveness were not predominant, the 
whole basillar region large, aud the head low and flat, which 
shows that Indian qualities are hereditary, because found in 
children too young to be the result of education. If education 
formed the Indian character, the heads of papooses would 
nearly resemble those of other races, and continue to become 
more and more Indian in their developments, the older they 
grow, and the longer their Indian education continued to 
mould their characters. But, as Indian children have Indian 
heads, and heads as essentially Indian, and about as strongly 
marked with the Indian characteristics, as adult Indians, and 
before education has had time to mould them very much, 
the inference is that a considerable portion, at least, of this 
Indian head and character, is hereditary. 


SECTION Iil. 


THE JEWS. 
“Aad Abraham was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.”—Gan. xiii. 2 
. Bor lef us narrow down our observation still more, and 
take up the descent of qualities as regards nations. And one 


of our best fields of inquiry will be the Jewish nation, first 
because they have kept themselves distinct as a nation from 
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time immemorial, and not allowed themseives to intermarry 
with “the Gentiles;” and partly because their characteris- 
tics are probably more strikingly marked than those of any 
other nation. They are remarkable first for their love of 
money; secondly, for their devotion to their religion; and 
thirdly, for their general intelligence. Whoever saw a Jew 
who was not most intent on the acquisition of property, and 
up to all sorts of devices in order to acquire it—a real Shy- 
lock, making money his idol, and succeeding beyond measure 
in accumulating wealth? How rarely do Jews forsake the 
religion of their fathers, or fail to observe the passovér, or eat 
the flesh of swine? And how universally do they evince 
shrewdness and talent, at least in acquiring property? And 
are not our best historians and oriental scholars, Jews? 

What, then, were the original characteristics of the found- 
ers of this nation? Had they, or had they not, those quali- 
ties which now so eminently characterize their descendants? 
And to settle these points, let us quote from the Bible—‘‘And | 
Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot, his brother’s son, and 
all their substance which they had gathered,” thus implying 
that they had gathered considerable, and were unwilling to 
leave any thing behind, though they were going from Egypt 
to Canaan. Again—‘And Lot also, which went with Abram, 
had flocks, and herds, and tents. And the land was not able 
to bear them, that they might dwell together; for their sub- © 
stance was great, so that they could not dwell together.” — 
“And when Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 
he armed his trained servants, born in his own house, three 
hundred and eighteen, and pursued them unto Dan. And he 
divided himself against them, he and his servants, by night, 
and smote them.” This conflict was undertaken, first, for 
his kinsman, (and the Jews to this day show the same par- 
tiality to their kinsmen that Abraham did to Lot,) and sec- 
ondly, to restore his goods. “And he said, I am Abraham’s 
servant. And the Lord hath blessed my master greatly, and 
he is become great: and he hath given him flocks, and herds, 
and silver, and gold, and men-servants, and maid-servants, 
and camels, and asees. And the servant brought forth jewels 
of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment.” 
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Isaac, also, evinced the same love of riches, and was 
equally successful in the accumulation of wealth. “ And 
Isaac waxed great, and went forward, and grew until he 
became very great: for he had possession of flocks, and pes- 
session of herds, and great store of servants.” ‘The blessing 
which Isaac pronounced on Jacob, is also in point. ‘ There- 
fore God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and wine.” In blessing Esau, 
he again mentions the fatness of the earth. 

Laban, a descendant from Abrahat’s brother, also showed 
the same acquisitive spirit in making Jacob serve him seven 
years in order to obtain Rachel, his cousin, for a wife, and 
then deceiving him by giving him Leah, and afterwards re- 
quiring seven years more of service in order to obtain the 
object of his love. Laban’s bantering Jacob to stay longer, 
and Jacob’s shrewdness and acquisitiveness, if not yankee 
cunning, in making the kind of bargains that he did, namely, 
for all the speckeled, ring-streaked, and spotted, and his pealing 
the rods and laying them in the gutters where the cattle went 
to drink, so that the great body of the young cattle and sheep 
might be speckeled, (see Gen. xxx. 27--43,) are directly in 
point. ‘And Jacob increased exceedingly, and had much 
cattle, and maid-servants, and men-servants, and camels, 
and asses.” 

Not only did Laban’s sons show the same E spirit 
in envying Jacob, but Rachel also indulged it in conjunction 
with venerdtion, a quality soon to be mentioned, in stealing 
the gods of her own father.* 

Joseph’s laying up the corn of Egypt in such vast quanti- 
ties, was bnt another and most beneficial exercise of this 
same faculty; and then again his buying in all the gold and 
silver, all the cattle and effects, and even the lands and lives 
of the Egyptians, for the crown of Egypt, shows the same 
faculty; and so did also his putting his kinsmen in the 
fattest of the land of Egypt, and the rapid increase of the 
Israelites i numbers and cattle while in Bgypt. 


* What an idea that; of stealing a god, and even from.a father, and 
then lying to hide it! 
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The manner in which the children of Israel left Egypt, 
their taking with them the whole of their substance, even 
“very much cattle,” and then their Jorrowing all they could 
of the Egyptians, even so as to spoil them, (Ex. xii.,) shows 
that they were not a whit behind their predecessors in the 
matter of getting property, especially gold, silver, and jewel- 
ry, which seem especially to have been the idol of this people 
from Abraham to the present day. 

The children of Reuben and the children of Gad’s having 
“ very much cattle;”’* the saving of all the “ silver, and gold, 
and vessels of brass and iron,” and making them public 
property, by putting them “into the treasury of the house of 
the Lord,” + Achan’s coveting and taking a “ goodly Baby- 
lonish garment, and two hundred shekels of silver, and a 
wedge of gold of fifty shekels weight;’t the children of Is- 
rael’s taking “the cattle and the spoils of Ai a prey unto 
themselves, "$ and doing the same by thirty-one other king- 
doms and cities, namely, killing all the inhabitants, but 
pillaging all the metals, goods, and cattle they contained ;|| 
Moses’ pursuing the same course with the kings destroyed on 
the west of Jordan; the immense treasures given by David 
and the elders of Israel, to build and furnish the temple of 
Solomon, namely, seventeen thousand talents of silver, and 
eight thousand talents, and ten thousand drachms of gold, and 
one hundred thousand talents of iron, the immense riches 
lavished on that magnificent edifice, altogether eclipsing 
every building of modern times,—all these, and many other 
incidents mentioned in Scripture, evince a most extraordinary 
desire and capacity to acquire and hoard up property, espe- 
cially gold, silver, jewelry, precious stones, and cattle. In 
short, did ever any other nation, ancient or modern, possess 
acquisitivenes in any thing like the degree in which the Bible 
represents the Jews to have possessed it all the way along 
down from Abram and his nephew, through every part of 
their history, even down to the present time? Shakspeare’s 
well known description of Shylock, is in perfect keeping with 


2 Nom. xxxii 1. } Joab. vi, 24, $ do. vii. 21. § do. viii. 27. 
i Josh. xi. and xii, 
30* 
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the Jewish character, both as it was then, and is now. Who 
ere the richest men of the old world? The Rothschilds; and 
they are Jews. Who was Stephen Girard, at his death the 
richest man in America? A Jew. Who are now the richest 
men in Baltimore? Probably Cohen & Co., who are Jews. 
Mr. Morse, now living in Philadelphia, who began life a 
street pedlar of thread, needles, toys, trinkets, &c., and is now 
worth several millions, is also a Jew; and his head at Ac- 
quisitiveness is the broadest, I think, that I ever saw. One 
of the missionaries, several years ago, writes that in passing 
through the Jewish part of one of the eastern cities, he was 
beset, entreated, and actually compelled to purchase of them ; 
and a man now can hardly go through Chatham street, New 
York city, which is occupied almost exclusively by Jews, 
without being taken by the arm and half coaxed, half pushed 
into a store, to make a purchase; or if he stops at one of 
their mock auction stores, and bids ten cents on a knife, it is 
knocked off to him, and he asked to go into the back room, 
where he finds a thousand items or more struck off to him, 
and a hundred dollars required of him, and he threatened till 
he pays all he has. Probably a hundred gouge-games are 
. practised per day, upon an average, in Chatham street alone. 
Then look at their pawn-broker’s frauds, their usury, and 
every sort of device resorted to for making money, and say 
if they are not the worthy sons of rich Abraham, and the 
crafty Jacob? And what is most singular, the very kinds of 
property which Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob loved and ac- 
quired, namely, gold, silver, precious stones, and flocks, the 
Jews of this day love and acquire, except that instead of 
sheep, they deal in zoollens. Jewelry, which doubtless took 
its name frem the fact that it was made and sold mostly by 
Jews, is to modern Jews, what gold, silver, and costly stones 
were to the Israelites of old. Who can look upon these coin- 
cidences, and not be compelled to say, not only that certain 
aualities are hereditary, but also that they descend from 
-parents to children for thousands of generations, in direct and 
continual succession? That education has some influence in 
effecting this resalt, I do not doubt; bat the closing remarks 
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of the last chapter will apply here as well as there, and to 
all other cases in which this objection is raised. 

The mechanical ingenuity of the ancient Jews, especially 
as seen in building the temple and carving its vessels, is in 
fine keeping with the mechanical ingenuity of modern Jews. 
I have seen as remarkable developments of Constructiveness 
in Jews, as I ever saw in any head, accompanied with a 
proportionate development of this faculty. 

The Inhabitiveness of the Jews, both ancient and modern, 
is also worthy of a passing remark. Abraham’s buying a 
burying place to bury Sarah his wife, and his directing his’ 
sons to bury him there also; the burying of Isaac, Rebecca 
and Leah there; Jacob’s directing that he be buried in the 
same family tomb, even though he died in Egypt; and Jo- 
seph’s charge to have his bones buried in the same place,—is 
in beautiful keeping with the extraordinary love of the Jews, 
tucoughout their whole history, of their native land. How 
often is the promised land referred to? How piteous the 
Jamentations of the Jewish captives for the land of Israel— 
“ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept 
when we remembered Zion?” How, above all price, did 
the Jews value Jernsalem, their temple, and the land of Ca- 
naan? And even to this day, the eye of every descendant of 
that outcast nation is turned towards Jerusalem, with the 
‘expectation that they, as their descendants, will yet inhabit 
the promised Jand. In other words, the whole nation have 
evinced great Inhabitiveness; and I have never yet seen a 
Jew in whom this organ was not very large.* 

The parcelling out of the land of Israel to each tribe, and 
giving to each family its particular share, with the “law in 
Israel” that it should remain in that tribe and family forever, 
under all contingences, is also in point. 

The desire of the Jews to have an issue, is worthy also of 
renrark, in Abraham and Sarah, in the daughters of Lot, in 
Isaac and Rebecca, in Jacob and Rachel, and in all the race; 
as is also the barrenness of Sarah, Rebecca, and Rachel, at 


© This trait is remarkably strong in the Indians, and may pomily 
throw some light on the identity of the two races. 
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least till they were old—all from the same stock, pr from 
Abraham’s father. They also insisted on marrying none but 
their own kin. Gen. xxiv. 4. 

The hospitality of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was re- 
markable. Gen. xviii. 1—8. See also Gen. xix. 1—3, Lot’s 
entertaining the angels. See Gen. xxiv. 15—33, where Re- 
becca watered the camels of Abraham’s servant, and Laban’s 
hospitality, both to Abraham’s servant, and to Jacob; the 
hospitality of the old man mentioned in Judges xix., all 
show how sacred they regarded this matter. They seem to 
have had no taverns, but to have entertained one another. 
Whether modern Jews evince this quality, is left for those 
who know them to judge. 

Equally remarkable, also, were all the Jewish progenitors, 
for their worship ef God and religious faith. It is said of 
Abraham, “and there he builded an altar unto the Lord, 
and called upon the name of the Lord,? wherever he took 
up his residence. Indeed, to have an altar, was as indispen- 
sable as to have a tent. It is said of him, “ And he believed 
in the Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness.” 
See Gen. xv. 6, and indeed the whole of the fifteenth chapter. 
The seventeenth chapter contains an account of his scrupu- 
lous observance of circumcision. See also Abraham’s prayer 
for Sodom in the eighteenth chapter, and his offering up his 
son Jsaac in the twenty-second chapter. 

Isaac also inherited, or at least possessed, the devout spirit 
of Abraham. Sce Gen. xxvi. 25. Jacob also evinced the 
same spirit. See Gen. xxviii. 16—22. See also Jacob’s 
wrestling with the angel, Gen. xxxii., and his building altars 
in Bethel and wherever he went. See Gen, xxxv. 1—5, and 
the whole of the chapter. 

Joseph’s piety was equally conspicuous, as was that of 
Moses and Aaron, and of the whole Jewish nation, modern as 
well as ancient, in their sacrifices, their ablutions, observan- 
ces, &c., &c., and even now, the Jews keep the passover as 
strictly as ever, and adhere to their religion with as much 
tenacity as to their gold. Veneration is ey large in the 
heads of Jews. 
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Abraham evinced much cunning and large Secretiveness, 
& quality strikingly manifested in the Jews at the present day, 
especially in their underhanded measures to acquire property. 
Gen. xii. 11—15, 18 and 19. 

‘Phe same cunning was shown by Rebecca in gaiting Isaac 
to bless her favorite Jacob instead of Esau, and by Jacobin 
baying Esau’s birthright by taking advantage of his hunger. 
Isaac, like Abraham, also pretended that his wife was his 
sister. See Gen. xxiv. 7. See also the cunning of Rebecca 
in getting Isaac to send Jacob away to her brother, under 
pretence of his getting him a wife, whereas she only wanted 
to place him beyond the power of Esau, who had threatened 
to kill him. See Gen. xxvii. 41—46. 

Laban, also, another of this deceitful race, after solemnly 
promising Rachel to Jacob for a wife, deceived him. See 
Gen. xxix. 22—26. Rachel likewise evinced the same quality, 
not only in steeling the gods of her own father, but alsoin 
hiding them under her, and then pretending that it was diffi- 
cult for her to rise, because she was not well. The Jews cer- 
tainly come honestly by their instinctive talent for deceiving, 
Gen. xxxi. 30. Jacob also showed considerable secretive- 
ness, and feigned submission, when he met Esau on his re- 
tarn. Hence, what could he expect, but that the same game 
of deception would be played on him, that was played by his 
sons in their selling Joseph, and then dipping his coat in 
blood and sending it to their father. All along down, sacred 
and profane history ascribe this quality to the Jews. 

The destructive propensity of the Jews might also be 
traced even more conspicuously from Abraham, who put five 
kings and all their armies to the sword at once, through 
Simeon and Levi, who so fiercely revenged the outrage upon 
their sister Dinah, and all the battles of the Israelites, in 
which tens of thousands, and sometimes hundreds of thou- 
sands, fell in a day; ineluding David, a man of war and 
blood from his youth, to the mast horrible manifestation of 
this pession at the final taking of Jerusalem. (See Josephus.) 
This organ is prodigious in the Jews of the present day, and 
is well described in Shakspeare’s delineation of Shylock, whe 
was bent on taking out the Acart of his mortal enemy. 
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It is perhaps worthy of remark, that the Jews all have a 
national physiognomy, by which every Jew may be recog- 
nized as a Jew at the first glance. (See the article on ths 
Jews, and the accompanying drawing, in the Phrenological 
Journal, Vel. V., No. 7.) This form and expression of face, 
is of course hereditary. Much might be said of the descent 
of superior talents, wonderfully retentive memories, and ex- 
cellent literary taste, of the Jews. But enough, at least for 
the present. 


SECTION IV. 
NATIONS AND MASSES, GENERALLY. 


Tue Chinese are noted for their sameness, both of character 
and head. ‘To a phrenologist, it would seem as if all their 
heads were cast in the same mould, so nearly do they resem- 
ble each other. The only perceptible difference, is to be 
found in those of different occupations. But, as father and 
son, from generation to generation, follow the occupation 
of their forefathers, the principle of the descent of qualities, 
is still sustained. No field of inquiry would delight 
more, than the examination of the heads of the various 
casts in eastern nations; in order to determine, first, whether 
each cast had its own particular form of head, of which there 
is no doubt; and whether the children, and even infants, of 
these casts, have the heads of the cast. And if my life be 
spared, I intend yet to make them. Will not phrenologists 
embrace every opportunity of prosecuting these inquiries? _ 
Will not that able and truly excellent phrenologist, Cubi i 
Soler, our correspondent in Spain, prosecute these inquiries 
still further, and send them to the Journal for publication ? 
Will not our friend Garrison, of the West Indies, pursue this 
subject in regard to the creoles of those islands. 

What the phrenological developments of the Chinese are, 
may be learned from Vol. IV. of the Journal, in the series of 
articles headed ‘The Chinese.” But they are introduced 
here mue to serve as the basis of the inference, that where 
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education remains, as theirs: has, unchanged, for ages, it 
exerts its moulding influence on the parents, to bring them 
up to a uniform standard ; and this operates to keep the race 
uniform through a succession of ages. Exactly how much 
is to be attributed to education, and how much to parentage, 
it may be difficult to say, but the proposition is self-evident, 
that Goth exert an influence. 

The Anglo-American head affords a striking contrast to 
this uniformity of the Chinese. Though the primitive stock 
is English, yet the American head differs materially from the 
English; and the heads of different states and sections differ. 
Blindfold me, and submit one hundred heads from the several 
states, and if I sometimes miss as to the state, yet I will sel- 
dom mistake a southerner for a yankee, a Virginian for a Ver- 
monter, a Missourian for a New Yorker, or a Pennsylvanian 
for a Marylander. Of course I refer to natives of the several 
states, whose ancestors were also natives. The children of 
southerners also differ from those of northerners. Their 
organs are more on extremes, the large organs larger, and the 
small organs smaller; Cautiousness and Appgobativeness, 
when large, are usually very large; and so of Benevolence, 
Destructiveness and Friendship. , 

The difference in the development of Hope between John 
Bull and Uncle Sam, is very striking. Crossing the British 
lines, makes a difference of fifty per cent in this organ, it 
being the greatest on the south side. The explanation is 
doubtless this. Hope is more highly stimulated in this 
country than in that. Thus the organ grows a little in each 
parent, and the law of. parentage retains or propagates this 
growth. The next generation adds a little more to its size by 
cultivation, and parentage retains it all, and hands it down 
to the third, to be again augmented and perpetuated. In 
fact this law is the true secret of the progress of both nations 
and the race. That our race, on the whole, has improved 
and is improving, in morals and intelligence, is evident to 
every careful observer. The moral sentiments are exerting 
a far greater influence over mankind now, than for ages past; 

- and- it is devoutly to be hoped that future ages will witness 
' still greater improvements. And this is the key and cause. 
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The reforming influences now abroad, will cause the moral 
and intellectual organs of parents to grow, and this will se- 
eure an additional development in children, and this will 
gradually improve the race. 

I would not make education every thing, as Burit and 
the old metaphysicians do; neither would I make parentage 
every thing. But let both be united—educatian to bring up 
defective organs, and then parentage to perpetuate this. in- 
crease for another addition. The joint action of the two in 
improving races, and nations, and families, may well be 
compared toa pump. Education raises the valuable water 
as far as one generation—as one stroke—can bring it, the 
valve (parentage) then closes upon it and holds it. Educa- 
` tion then carries it up one peg higher, and parentage again 
holds it there, and perpetuates it to be improved in generation 
after generation. Nor is man any where near the top of 
this scale of human improvement. He is scarcely above the 
zero of the thermometer, and on a scale that can hardly- be 
said: to have a limit. And if this treatise contribute to the 
accomplishment of this great end—the ultimate improvement 
of mankind, the great object of its author will be answered.— 
But to return. 

The heads of the Danes are quite in keeping with the Eng- 
lish head generally. The French head is plainly discernible 
from the English, even in childhood. The German head is 
also unique, presenting large Conscientiousness, Causality, 
and Acquisitiveness. The Welch head always runs far out 
and back in the region of the crown, which gives love of 
liberty; and it was this which made them forsake their 
native vales,-and flee to the Welch mountains, in order to 
enjoy that liberty. And their hair is always very fine, and 
their skin delicate. The dark skin, eyes, and hair of a por- 
tion of the Caucasian race, namely, the- French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, &c., is entirely hereditary, and is always found 
in the descendants of those nations. But the color of ‘the 
eyes, hair, &., of the English nation, varies exeeedingty, 
and beeause the original stock.of the pation :is composed, 
partly of Danes, partly of Normans, pastly of Romans, and 
partly of the original stock of the British Islands. 
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CHAPTER III. 


PHYSICAL QUALITIES HEREDITARY. 


SECTION I. 


FORMS OF BODY AND FACE, AND THE EXPRESSIONS OF COUN- 
‘TENANCE, HEREDITARY, 


Who does the child Loox like ? 

. Tas hieroglyphics and likenesses handed down to us from 
past ages, show that as to the present general forms of the 
body and face of man, he is what he always has been— 
having the same upright posture, the same general aspect, 
and mein, the same position and general appearance of the 
nose, eyes, cheeks, mouth, chin, hair, body, arms, feet, and 
the same general physiognomy, &c. &c. Nations also have 
a peculiarity in the forms of their bodies, and in the expres- 
sions of their countenance, by which those descended from 
them can generally be designated. ‘The African has a gen- 
eral f8rm and physiognomy by which he may be recognized 
as certainly and as readily as by the color of the skin. So 
of the Indian; so of the Chinese; so of the Hindoo; so of 
each race and of most nations. 

Again; nations that are unmixed, have a uniform color af 
hair, skin, and eyes, and a sameness of countenance, as is 
seen in the Chinese, the French, Itallan, &c. Who ever saw 
a Spaniard with red hair or blue eyes, or with any thing but 
dark hair or eyes? But the English have the red hair se 
common to the Danes who overran England and partly 
populated her, the dark eyes and hair of the Norman race, 
and every variety of color derived from their compounds, 
and probably from other sources. The variety in the Eng- 
lish.countenance—some having the bold, prominent, striking 
physiognomy of the Romans, some the stern, rough features 
of the Scotch, and others other features strikingly analogus 
to the physiognomy of other nations known to heve inter 
mingled with them—is doubtless owing to the action of 


similar causes. 
31 
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Family likenesses. The Rogers family red haired. Webster. 


But to come down to families. What is more common 
. than to hear the remark—‘ This child looks like its father or 
its aunt, or takes after its mother, or uncle, or one of its grand 
parents.” The fact that there are family likenesses, family 
physiognomies, family forms of body and head, will not be 
disputed by any close observer of parents and children. Es- 
pecially will every woman recognize the truth of the remark 
that children always resemble one or the other of their pa- 
rents, uncles, aunts, consius, or grand parents, for woman 
notices these resemblances, and is forever talking about them. 
Let the portraits of grand parents, and great grand parents 
. be placed at the head of those of their descendants for seve- 
tal generations, and the resemblance of all the latter to one or 
other of the ancestors, will be manifest. If one ancestor 
have red hair, red hair will break out every now and then in 
every generation, and be more and more common in propor- 
tion to the strength of that ancestor's constitution. John 
Rogers, the martyr, who had ‘nine small children and one 
at the breast,” had red hair, as will be seen in the painting of 
him now in Cambridge, Mass., and nearly all the Rogerses m 
this country, most of whom are his descendants, have fed or 
light hair also, or whiskers, and. the sanguine temperament. 
He evidently had a powetful constitution, and it is remarka- 
ble that the great majority of his descendants should inherit 
his red hair and sanguine temperament; the races into which 
they have intermarried, having exerted a much less influ- 
ence on the color of the hair of his descendants than he has 
done. Let the reader observe, first, the number of red or light 
haired or whiskered Rogerses in the community, and secondly, 
the religious zeal or else the reforming spirit of those bearing 
this name. A lineal descendant of John Rogers now lives in 
Boston, and has red hair. i l 

So if some conspicuous ancestor have a prominent or a 
Roman nose, or a projecting chin, or full or sunken cheeks, 
or a sunken eye, or a heavy eyebrow, or a high or a retreat- 
ing forehead, or a long neck, or large or smal! ears, more or 
less of his descendants will have the same. Take the eye- 
brow of Daniel Webster. Noah Webster, the author, had a 
tuft of long, thick, coarse eyebrows, strikingly analogous to 
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The Hateh family. ' Franklin. Folger. Tappan. 


those of Daniel Webster. Prof. Hale, a cousin of Daniel 
Webster, has a similar tuft, and so has a sixteenth cousin 
now living in Philadelphia, as weli as that same general cast 
and expression of face and forehead, which so pre-eminently 
characterize Daniel Webster. But to multiply words on this 
point is certainly not necessary, for the observation of every 
one having tolerable individuality, is certainly with me. 
And every close observer of this point, will be struck with 
the wonderful minuteness of this transfer, as though both | 
father and son and grand son, were daguerreotype likenesses 
struck from the same original at different times. 

But farther. The forms of body in parents, are also trans- 
mitted. lf the ancestor be lean and gaunt, the descendants 
will be so also. Ifthe ancestor be thick set, round shouldered, 
and plump in person, the descendants will resemble him; 
but if one ancestor be short and another tall, or one fleshy and 
the other slim, some of the descendants will resemble one, 
and some the other. A family of the name of Hatch, once 
lived in the town where I was brought up, some of whom 
were the tallest persons I almost ever saw, and very slim and 
gaunt. Their mother was also tall. One of the sone was of 
ordinary size and height, but a daughter of this son had the 
jong hand and limbs, and the tall figure of her grand father 
and great grand mother, and another had not. Another son 
was very tall. ` 

Benjamin Franklin was a very broad shouldered man, and 
yet of respectable height, and Geo. Folger, of Nantucket, 
who is a Washingtonian Lecturer of great power, has the 
same form of body, and especially cast of face, that busts and 
paintings of Franklin represent him to have had. His like- 
ness might easily be mistaken for that of Franklin’s ; for it is 
about as long favored, has the same perpendicularity, the 
same squareness of forehead at its upper part, and the same 
hollow at Eventuality and Individuality, and the same heavy 
eyebrows and sunken eyes, possessed by the great philosopher. 
‘They are related, both being from the same stock. 

The Tappan family, Arthur and Lewis of New York, and 
John of Boston, are also from the same stock, their mother 
being related to Franklin, and I think to Folger, and a most 
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remarkable woman. The likeness of John Tappan, both to 
Franklin and to the Folger family, is no less striking than 
that of Geo. Folger mentioned above. His head, like that of 
Franklin, is massive, prodigions at Firmness, Causality and 
Conscientiousness, less at Self-Esteem, Individuality and 
Eventuality, and large at Cautiousness and Acquisitiveness, 
qualities that shone out so conspicuously in Franklin. 

At New London, in 1837, I saw a grand daughter of 
Franklin, in whom a similar form of body was manifest, and 
whose square face and projecting Causality, closely resembled 
that of her grand father. Lucretia Mott, so extensively known 
as a Quaker preacher, and a woman of powerful intellect, is 
also from the same original stock, and has the high, broad, 
expansive forehead, square face, and above all, the projecting 
Causality of her illustrious kinsman. Nor have I any doubt 
but that the great majority of the Folger family, from which 
Franklin evidently received his stamp and character, and also 
most of Franklin’s descendants, possess the general contour 
of body and landmarks of the face, so conspicuous in the 
bust and paintings of this star of the new world. AH the 
heads of this family that I have measured, have been very 
large; and Franklin’s was immense ; so large that he was 
obliged to have his hat made on a block kept expressly for 
him; and hats now made on the same block, (his hatter lived 
in Germantown: Pa.) will slip over a head moaning iwen- 
ty-three inches in circumference. 

Again. Many of my readers doubtless hae Levi Wood- 
bury, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and now member of 
Congress from New Hampshire. His build of body, and. 
form of face, are remarkable—large, fleshy, round, and amply 
developed in the abdomen. A few days ago, a gentleman 
and his sister called on me for an examination, and gave 
their names as Woodbury. The likeness of the lady to Levi 
was so striking that I immediately recognized it, and asked 
if she was not related to Levi Woodbury. She said she 
was a cousin, and that the Woodburys who descended. from 
their ancestors, (two brothers, Woodburys, who came over 
and settled in Beverly, Mass., of whom they were the seventh 
generation, ) were readily recognized by the Woodbury locke; 
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mn nce, 
that Levi resembled Ais grand father Woodbury, and: of 
course her grand father, whom she also resembled. Her head 
measured twenty-three inches, the largest female head I'ever 
measured. She was large, portly, fleshy, and possessed of 
a strong constitutidn, resembling her cousin, not only in‘her 
general form of body and face, but also in her principal devel- 
opments, namely, prodigious Benevolence, small Veneration 
and Marvellousness, large Firmness, Self-Esteem, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Conscientiousness, Amativeness, Secretiveness, and 
Causality, and a head of great power. And I prophesy great 
things of her descendants. She remarked that the Wood- 
burys generally had large families—another hereditary ten- 
dency. ` 

Her brother, the gentleman who TE her, did not 
resemble the Woodbury family, but was slim, and predisposed 
to consumption—a quality that had appeared in. one of his 
kinsmen on his mother’s side. No Woodbury that takes af- 
ter Levi in looks, will die of consumption, and all will live 
long. 

In 1840, a gentleman entered my office whom I supposed 
to be Daniel Webster, and to whom I gave my hand and 
ealled him Mr. Webster. On inquiry, he proved to be a very 
distant descendant of the same family, both being from the 
same stock, but parting four generations back. He was just 
about the same height, probably not varying an inch, the 
same portly, commanding look and carriage, the same dignity 
and slowness, but power, the same tremendous muscular and 
vital apparatus, the same heavy eyebrows, dark hair, and 
form of forehead, and every way a Webster. He remarked 
that he had often been taken for Daniel Webster. He was 
about the same weight, probably not varying ten pounds, and 
had the same sized head, lacking but a quarter of an inch; 
his being twenty-four inches, and Daniel’s being a quarter of 
an inch larger. And on examining his head, I found his organs 
every way like those of Daniel Webster, excepting that 
Self-Esteem and Concentrativeness were less, and Appro- 
bativeness and Conscientiousness were larger. The head of 
Mr. Webster, the Phrenologist, is also very large, it being 
twenty-three inches and a half; and I doubt whether a 
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Webster can be found, or any relative of the family that has 
this Webster contour of body, without having a great head, 
and great physical power and stamina. E. Webster, the 
brother of Daniel, who died many years ago, at Concord, 
N. H., also had an immense head, yet looked more like his 
mother. 

The Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, grand son of President Dwight, 
relates that he was once riding on horseback with a friend 
in a mountainous portion of New Hampshire, when he over- 
took an old man, above eighty, aiso on horseback, who soon 
began to eye him very sharply, and finally turning around 
and staring him full in the face, asked him if his name was 
not Dwight, and he a son of Col. Dwight. He told him no, 
‘but he was his great grand son, and that his grand father was 
Timothy Dwight, the theologian. The old man then stated 
that some sixty years before, he lived in the family of Col. 
Dwight, and that, when he left it for the wild mountains of 
New Hampshire, Timothy, (afterwards President,) Dwight, 
was in his cradle, but that he (Sereno E.) resembled old Col. 
Dwight (his great grand father) so perfectly, both in coun- 
tenance, tones of voice, and the way he sat in the saddle, that 
he ventured to call him a Dwight. This Col. Dwight was 
a large, portly, well built, finely proportioned, and noble 
looking man, and so was Timothy, the President of Yale 
College, and so are most of his descendants. 

Parents that are large, generally have children of similar 
dimensions; and little parents, little children. 1 know a 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. L., a large, athletic, noble looking, 
powerful man, having a head the size of Webster's, and the 
reasoning organs even more amply developed, who married 
rather a small woman, whose first born was so very large, 
that its small mother could not give birth to it without tak- 
ing her own life. It had the same prodigious head, broad 
shoulders, high forehead, and general looks of its father. 
Very large men should not, for this reason, marry very small 
women. A point as important as this, should not be over- 
looked ; I mean, where extremes occur. Still, as far as this 
point is concerned, small men may marry either large wo- 
men or small ones, which ever they prefer in other respects. 
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We also read of giants, and of the sons of giants, and even 
of races of giants. The Patagonian Indians of South Amer- 
ica, are said to be a race of giants; and a race of very small 
men has recently been discovered in Africa. 

From the above facts, the inference that very small persons 
should ‘not marry those that are very small, is obvious, leat 
their offspring be still more diminutive. But more of this 
hereafter, when we come to show what organizations should 
and should not marry. 

This principle is still farther illustrated by the form of the . 
mouth, and the size and sitape of the front upper teeth, in a 
family by the name of Howe, the one mentioned in the 
American Preceptor as having been taken in the old French 
war, by the Indians, at fort Hinsdale, in company with Hil- 
kiah Grout, Benjamin Gaffield, and others, and taken to 
Canada. The Squire Howe there mentioned as the, little 
boy who was knocked off the sacks with’the tomahawks, 
while sitting on them to rest, by which deep indentations 
were made in his head, which he carried to his grave; had 
very large, wide, long, projecting front upper teeth. Most, 
I belicve all his children, had the same characteristic, and 
many of his grand children. - 

Another Howe mark is a great projection at the root of the 
nose, embracing the organs of Individuality, Eventuality, 
Locality, Comparison, Form, and Size, and prominence of 
features. The family are also fond of reading. 

But why multiply words in proof or illustration of a point 
so perfectly obvious as our proposition that the forms of the 
face and body are hereditary, and. are strikingly analogous 
wherever the looks of ancestors and descendants can be com- 
pared—a point so common, so self-evident, to all who will 
examine it. I ask again, if every peculiarity in the forms of 
either body or face in the parent, is not hereditary? From 
what source do offspring derive their looks and shape? 
From parents, of course. And if the prominent characteris- 
tics of form are hereditary, all is hereditary. If parentage 
gives a part of the looks, it gives them all; so that every 
shape and all the peculiarities of form in the child, have their 
eause and origin in parentage. 
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SECTION II. 


à MARKS AND EXCRESCENCES HEREDITARY. 


“‘ There was at Gath a man of great stature, whose fingers and toes were four and 
twenty, six on each hand, and six on each foot: and he also was the son of the giant,” == 
1 Chron. xx. 6. 


In October, 1842, while making professional examinations 
in the family of Mr. Horton, who resides about a mile east of 
Pawtucket, Mass., I discovered on Mrs. H. a lock of hair, not 
gray, ner quite white, but of a flaxen color, differing entirely 
from the color of the rest of her hair, a strip about an inch 
wide, growing on the portion of the head directly above the 
forehead, for which 1 was unable to account. On examining 
her eldest daughter, I observed a similar lock, and in the 
same place, the perfect image of that of her mother. I of 
course remarked it, and asked if it was hereditary. The 
mother then stated that Aer mother had the same light strip 
of hair, and in the same place; that her grand father, on her 
mother’s side, also had it; and that her great grand father 
had the same mark, and in the same place; that of her 
uncles and aunts on her mother’s side, several, I think eight in 
twelve had it, and the others net; that those who had it, lived 
longer, on an average, than those who had it not; and that 
her great grand father who had it, lived to be over a hundred- 
years old} showing that those who had it, took their quali- 
ties of long life from the same ancestor from whom they 
inherited the mark.. In other words, those who had the 
mark, partook most of the other properties of that family 
from whom they derived the mark. In harmony with a law 
of hereditary descent hereafter to be more fully presented, the 

‘daughter which had this mark, also had the physical char- 
acteristics, and especially the developments, resembling those 
of the mother, namely, large Self-Esteem and Firmness, qual- 
ities not often found conspicuous in woman, large Construc- 
tiveness and Causality, and prodigious Benevolence, with 
the same vital apparatus and general aspect of countenance, 
The children that had not this mark, resembled the father, 
both in their phrenological developments and in their consti- 
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tution. Several of the mental peculiarities of the mother 
were said to characterize this daughter that had the mark, 
and several of those of the father, were related as belonging 
to the children in whom it was not found. But more on this 
last point hereafter. ¢ 

In examining the head of Mr. Paynter, who now lives in 
Newtown, L. 1., I found several excrescences or wens, that 
were evidently inserted between the different portions of the 
scalp, and movable. Turning to examine the head of his 
daughter, I found that she had similar ones. On inquiring 
still farther, I found that one of his parents had them, (the 
mother, I think,) and one was just making its appearance 
ona grand daughter. In every case, they were not observ- 
able in childhood, and appeared at about the same age in all. 

Stepping into the barber’s shop No. 2 Beekman street, 
New York, some conversation was had in regard to a wen 
on the head of a gentleman who had just been shaved. I 
asked him if either of his parents had these wens. He said 
no, but his uncle had them. I asked then if he was consid- 
ered to resemble that uncle. He answered, ‘‘ Yes, very 
much: I am taken for him often.” He was about sixty.— | 
In several other instances, I have found these wens to be 
hereditary, and traced them for four and five generations, in 
the manner stated above. 

The famous and wonderful account of the porcupine men, 
reeorded in several scientific works, whose skin presented 
bunches, and hairy substances growing out on them quite 
analogous to the quills of porcupines, which are moved so as 
to rustle against one another and rattle, when their owners 
were excited, can be referred to by the curious or the scientific, 
as in point. This peculiarity was traced, I think, in five 
successive generations. 

I know a lady who had a peculiar expression of the eye 
when she laughed. Three of her sisters had the same ex- 
pression ; two of her children have it, and two of her grand 
children, and hence are often said to laugh out of their eyes. 
This lady, and at least two of her sisters and one son, have 
a spasmodic twitching or drawing of the eye, which is 
doubtless owing to the same cause. 


` 
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Rev. Mr. Colver, in conversing on the descent of famity 
marks, said that when attending some religious anniversary 
in Vermont, he was invited home by a Mr. Taylor, whose 
body was full sized and well proportioned, but whose legs 
were only about a foot Jong. On accompanying him home, 
he fonnd two young ladies and a son, ail well formed as to. 


' body, and good looking as they were sitting in a chair, but 


having feet and legs like their father’s, so very short that 
they made a most singular appearance abont the house, being 
only about four feet tall, yet the body full length, the de- 
formity in the legs being like that of their father. 

There is a family by the name of Hobart, living in Mid- 
dlesex, Ontario Co., N. Y., many of whom have five fingers 
and a thumb on each hand, and six toes on each foot. They 
trace hack their ancestors for several generations, till their 
coming from England to this country, and in every genera- 
tion, these four extra appendages appear, sometimes the extra 
finger sticking straight out, at others, lying beautifully along 

_ by the side of the rest. I think it descends mainly in the 
name of the family, or on the side of the fathers, though 
some of the female members of the family. have it.* 

Several scientific works mention similar cases, both of the 
existence of the extra fingers and toes, and of their being 
hereditary. 

It would be easy to show that fleshy parents usually have 
fat children, which, when grown, also become corpulent; 
and that whole families are large and fleshy, while others 
are lean. And what is still more remarkable, we sometimes: 
find some families, generation after generation, which are’ 
small and slim till of a given age, and then within a short 
time, flesh up and become really corpulent. I have known 
this occur to parents and their children and grand children, 
caused, beyond question, by hereditary influences. 


* A school mate of mine, while kindling a fire, having oceasion te 
throw down the tongs near the feet of one of these six toed race, without 
knowing the number of his toes, said to hiin—* Take care of your toes, 
or PH burn them off.” “Then you'll have quite a jub, for I’ve got six on 
each foot,” was the reply. 
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A wide mouth, a double chin, thick or thin lips, a long or 
a short chin, high and narrow cheek bones, large or small 
hands and feet, will often be found to descend from parents 
to children, and so down to many generations. The grand 
daughter of Dr. Franklin, mentioned above, had the double 
chin of Franklin. Asa Fowler, who is descended from an 
ancestor noted for the great size of his hands and feet, though 
small in stature, has this mark of his ancestor some five 
generations back, in a striking degree. 

The mother of William H. Brown, the profile cutter, men- 
tioned on page 298 of “ Phrendlogy Proved, Ilustrated and 
Applied,” was in a room in which a cat had been shut up, 
which they were trying to kill. The animal became despe- 
rate, and in one of its passes, struck its claw into her ear, 
and tore a slitdown through the lower portion of it. William 
H. Brown has a similar mark, which he will at any time 
allow any one to observe; and so has a son of his. I think 
this occurred some three months before his birth. At all 
events, he will tell the story to others as it has been told to 
him. : 

Any required number of similar facts, establishing the 
descent of physical peculiarities, might be presented, but I 
forbear, as doubtless every reader will be able to recur 
to those which have transpired within their own observation ; 
and if we dwell too long on the transmission of merely 
physical peculiarities, we must abridge that portion of the 
work relating to the transmission of mental and moral quali- 
ties. 


SECTION HI. 
GREAT PHYSICAL STRENGTH HEREDITARY. 


As physical strength depends somewhat upon the form and 
size of the body, the fact that the latter are hereditary, im- 
plies that the former is also hereditary. But we will not 
rely on a merely hypothetical inference, to prove this propo- 
sition, but will resort again to facis. Quotations from Scrip- 
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Little. ; A suong womag. 


ture already made, show that great physical strength de- 
acended from father to son in the races of giants, along with’ 
their gigantic stature. Scottish history, especially the his- 
tory of the various clans, and more particularly that of the 
Douglasses, shows that for hundreds of years, this tribe has 
been remarkable for physical strength. In war, some Doug- 
lass performs some almost superhuman feat of strength; and 
in peace, a Douglass always excels in those games of wrest- 
ling, throwing heavy weights, leaping, lifting, &c., &c., com- 
mon in that country; and most of the Douglasses 1 have 
seen in this country, are remarkable for the same quality. 

It is related of Mr. Little, one of the first settlers of New- 
buryport, that he carried one of the heavy coulter ploughs of 
that day, two miles on his back, without stopping. So re- 
markable was this exhibition of strength, that our ancestors 
deemed it worthy of being handed down, so that it is told of 
him to this day. If our ancestors, who were so much stronger 
than their puny, feeble descendants of the present day, deem- 
ed it remarkable, surely it must have been unparalleled ir 
our day. 

In the old Revolutionary war, while the British soldiers 
were quartered in Boston, rivalry existed between them and 
the Americans, as to which could produce the strongest man 
and the greatest wrestler. England sent forth her Goliah, 
and the Americans selected one of the descendants of this 
very plough-carrying Little, and he proved a David, beating 
the English champion with ease in every attempt. Men 
came from all parts to wrestle with him, because he became 
so renowned for throwing all antagonists. 

He also had a sister who was very strong. One day she 
bantered a gentleman who called to wrestle with her brother, 
telling him that she could throw him, but he would not ae- 
cept her challenge. Leaving the room under pretence of 
going to call her brother, she put on men’s clothes, and com- 
ing in another way, had a wrestle with him, and floored him 
repeatedly, when catching him up by his clothes, she pitched 
him out doors: Others of this family, both before and sinee, 
have inherited the same tremendous power of muscle, besidss 
all being of great size. 
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Jouathau Fowler. An Irish bully. 


Jonathan Fowler, of Coventry, Conn.,* an ancestor of the 
author, was a man of extraordinary strength. He was a 
modest, peaceable, religious man, and never would fight, yet 
he would wrestle if pressed into it; and. as to lifting or la- 
boring, he had no equal. Men came hundreds of miles to 
wrestle with him, (a practice then very common, and re- 
garded as a trial of that pliysical strength which our fore- 
fathers cultivated and prized so highly,) but he never found 
the man who could lay him down; while he put all on their 
backs who engaged with him. f 

An Irish bully, who thought he could whip any thing that 
came along, hearing that he was “the Napoleon” of wrest- 
lers, travelled from Boston to Connecticut on purpose to fight 
him. His rap at the door was answered by Fowler’s sister, 
who informed him that her brother never fought, though he - 
sometimes wrestled. This disappointed him, but he still 
determined to provoke Fowler to a fight. At length the sister 
pointed out her brother as coming down the road. The 
Irishman met him, and challenged him to fight. Fowler 
declined, telling him he wguld wrestle, but that it was against 
his principles to fight. The Irishman told him he had come 
all this distance to have a fight, and a fight he would have, 
calling him a coward, &c. in order to provoke him. Fowler 
still declining, the Irishman told him he would make him . 
fight, in seli-defence if in no other way, and then wrung his 
nose. Fowler was perfectly cool, and bore all patiently, but 
the bully waxed hotter and hotter, till finally taking off his 
coat, he made at Fowler, determined to knock him down. 
As he came up, Fowler caught him by the shoulder, and be- 
ing longer-limbed than the Irishman, he held him with one 
hand as if in a vice, just far enough off to prevent his doing 
any damage, while he snapped him in the face with his 
thumb and finger till the bully cried enough, when Fowler 
let go, telling him to go back to Boston and tell his friends, 
not that Fowler whipped him, but that he snapped him. 


€ In Barber’s Statistics of Connecticut, under the head Guilford, the 
reader will find the name of John Fowler on the list of the founders of 
the town, about 1645. This Jonathan Fowler was doubtless his descend 
ant. Guilford was also the native place of the author’s father. 
32 


t 
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Fowler's wrestling abilities. Rescuing a comrade. 


Another man came to wrestle, and just as they were about 
to commence, Fowler says, “come, let us take something to 
drink first,” and going down cellar, knocked out the bung o 
an untapped cider barrel, and catching hold of each end with 
one hand, lifted it to his mouth and drank from it, and set it 
down again, as one would drink from a gallon keg, without 
once touching it except with his hands and mouth, telling 
the other to help himself. His opponent seeing this, gave up 
beat, and retired. 

In the old French war, some of the American soldiers had 
violated some English marshal law, of which they were ig- 
norant, and had been sentenced to run the gauntlet. This 
greatly incensed the Americans, who regarded their country- 
men as innocent. Fowler and another of fearless spirit and 
powerful muscle, determined on rescuing them; and as all 
hands had been mustered and a great crowd had assembled 
to witness the chastisement, all crowding up eager to see the 
spectacle, these two sons of Hercules rushed into the dense 
crowd, at two different points, and pushing aside those that 
stood in their way, each caught up his man under one arm, 
and with the other, parted the crowd, till they got them out 
of it and liberated them. The strength put forth in parting 
the crowd, is described as wonderful. 

But this is not all. The following bear story is told of him, 
and so told, and backed up by such vouchers, that not a 
doubt of its truth need be entertained. The painting of him 
mentioned in the following extract, and the identical bear- 
skin, and that a very large one, with the original pine knot, 
have been recently seen in the royal gallery in Great Britain 
by a friend of one branch of the Fowler family, and can 
doubtless now be seen by any one who will take the trouble 
to inquire it out. The painting represents Fowler as grasp- 
ing the bear with one arm and carrying it on his hip, as he 
actually did carry it into the village, and is headed, “ Josa- 
THAN FOWLER, THE Giant or America.” Unless a most ex- 
traordinary feat of strength and valor had been performed, it 
would never have reached the ears of the king of England, nor 
if it had, would it have been deemed worthy of a historical 
Painting. ‘The existence of the painting and of the skin of 
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the bear and pine knot, and the fact that this identical story, 

without any material variation, is in the mouth of every old - 
man in New England and in most parts of the West, (for I 

never tell this story in my lecture on hereditary descent with- 

out hearing of somebody who has heard it,) and told too, of 
Jonathan Fowler, of Conn., may be relied upon as unques- 

tionable vouchers of its truth. But to the story, which is 

copied from the Vermont Republican of Sept. 29th, 1817, 

originally taken from the Hartford Times. 

“ The history of Gen. Putnam and the wolf are too well 
known to need any elucidation. The writer of his life, Da- 
vid Humphreys, has fully delineated the heroism and cour- 
age of that veteran, and the’ many bold and daring enter- 
prizes which characterized it, in war and peace. About the 
same time, as bold and daring an attempt to destroy another 
savage monster of the forest was undertaken and accomplish- 
ed by Mr. Jonathan Fowler, of Coventry. As this uncom- 
mon act of bravery has never appeared in print, I will give 
a short narrative of the affair, so that the youthful part of 
the community may see what feats of valor their forefathers 
were capable of performing. Mr. Fowler, being on a visit to 
East Windsor, between seventy and eighty years ago, and 
walking out one day with several of his friends, they were 
suddenly surprised by a huge bear, who rushed upon them 
from his place of concealment. His associates, like a band 
of choice modern Pettipaug spirits, fled without trying to 
make the least opposition. The bear came up to Mr. Fow- 
ler, who, although a man of great bodily vigor, yet rather 
inclined to corpulency, did not happen to be quite so nimble 
footed as his brave friends were. Finding that he should 
soon be overtaken, and determining not to be attacked in the 
rear, very resolutely faced about just as the bear rose on his 
hind legs, to give the sweet Indian hug. 

“ He, at this instant, with that degree of courage which 
was ever a prevailing characteristic of our forefathers, seized 
the bear by the throat with one hand, and held him off. In 
the scuffle which ensued, the bear had partly got him down, 
while he begged his friends to get a club and kill the bear, ` 
but, like fixed statues, they remained insensible to his en- 
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His painting. Seymour Fowler and the eagle 


treaties. At this time the old proverb, ‘ fortune favors the 
brave,” was completely verified, for, happening to cast his 
eyes around, he espied a pine knot on the ground near him, 
which, with one hand he reached and took, while the other 
was fast hold of the bear’s throat, and with it very deliberate- 
. ly beat out his brains. His brave companions, after being 
fully satisfied that the dead bear would not hurt them, ven- 
-tured to come to the spot. 

“ His Majesty, the king of England, was so highly pleased 
with one of his subjects performing so great a feat of valor, 
that he ordered him to be drawn in the act of killing the 
bear in one of the rooms of his palace, where he remains to 
this day.—He was nearly seven feet high, and weighed 
about three hundred pounds. Thongh very large, he was 
not fat, most of his flesh being muscle. 

“ The following anecdote of his great grand son, Seymour 
Fowler, of Coventry, will show that the courage of Jonathan 
Fowler has, in a great degree, descended unimpaired to one 
of his posterity. Seymour Fowler, the young man above 
alluded to, about twenty years of age, being in July last in 
the State of Ohio, he, in company with several others, went 
to Lake Erie, for the purpose of bathing; and on arriving at 
the water’s edge, they perceived something of the feathered 
kind about fifty rods from the shore, upon the surface of the 
water. As none of the company could swim except Fowler, 
they very prudently advised him not to go out to it; but he 
being determined to see what it was, stripped off his clothes 
and swam within about a rod of it, and finding it to be a 
monstrous great eagle, thought of trying to regain the shore, 
without further molesting his kingly majesty. 

“ He accordingly swam for the shore with all speed, but 
the eagle, in his turn, pursued his unwelcome intruder.— 
Finding he should soon be overtaken, and determining, as 
his predecessor had done before him, not to be attacked in the 
rear, he resolutely faced about. The eagle finding he had got 
as high mettled stuff as his own to deal with, turned over on 
his back in a fighting posture, with his talons spread and 
erect, the bigness of a man’s hand. Fortunately for Fowler, 
he happened to take a walking stick in his hand at the time 
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of his going into the water, and probably it was the means 
of saving his life. After being in the water for nearly an 
hour in close combat with the eagle, and finding his strength 
pretty nigh exhausted, and that he struck at him in vain, he 
determined to make one more desperate attempt at the eagle’s 
life, or perish in the attempt. He accordingly rose out of the 
water as far as he could, and just as the eagle was drawing 
himself up in order to fix his talons into his body, he aimed 
a deadly blow at his head. He was so fortunate as to hit 
him on the head and stun him, so that taking hold of one of 
his wings, he with great difficulty drew him on shore, amidst 
the shouts and acclamations of his companions. The extent 
of this monster of the feathered race, from one wing to the 
other, was eight feet and six and a half inches; and some of 
the quills, which are now in Coventry, measure nearly one 
inch in circumference.” 


This bear story is a freemason’s mark by which all the 
descendants of this Jonathan Fowler, in whatever part of the 
country they are to be found, recognize each other; any one 
of them who can tell this bear story of one of their ances- 
tors, being regarded as genuine; others, not. 

The eagle story I never heard till I saw it a few days age 
in the connection quoted above; but Seymour Fowler’s 
swimming out into the lake a mile, and then remaining so 
long in the water, shows that he was the worthy descendant 
of the “giant of America.” And I have heard of Fowlers in 
all parts of the country, in Vermont, in New Hampshire, near ` 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and scattered throughout the state, in 
Massachusetts, in Maine, in the far west, and in Canada, 
particularly near Brantford, U. C., and also in Bradford 
county, Pa., who descended from this stock, and almost to a 
man, are strong bodied, hard working, stout built men. Eli- 
phalet Fowler, my grand father’s brother, was a tory, (the 
only Fowler tory I ever heard of, for they are generally great 
lovers of popular liberty,) and of course was banished to 
Canada. I visited his descendants in 1840, and found that 
the old man was reputed, in his day, the strongest man of 
those parts, whether for lifting or for wrestling, or for hard 
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work, The same quality of strength also appertains to his 
sons, and to his grand sons. My father’s family was brought 
up in Pompey, Onondaga, county, N. Y.; and some of the 
old settlers, who knew and had worked with my uncle Levi 
Fowler, remarked of him that he was acknowledged to pile 
more logs, and clear off more fallow, in a given time, than 
any other man in Pompey. My father has been a very 
strong, or at least a remarkably ¿ough man; and the same is 
true of my cousins Curtis, in Owego, N. Y. I saw a mem- 
ber of the Fowler family in Bradford county, Pa., who in- 
formed me that the same quality of physical strength also 
characterized that branch of this family. 

Though I inherited a consumptive tendency from my 
mother, and have been an invalid since fifteen, yet I am 
able to perform an amount of mental labor and of speaking 
which would kill any but a descendant of “the giant.” I 
have lectured to crowded houses, in close rooms, every even- 
ing in the week, Sabbath evening (on temperance) included, 
and I seldom lecture much less than two hours, and usually 
longer, and in a highly energetic manner, and examine heads 
all day, from the time I rise in the morning till lecture time, 
and often after lectures till midnight, and have followed it 
for ten years, and am now more vigorous than when I began. 
When I am not talking incessantly, (and I always speak 
loud,) I am writing characters or composing my works, most 
of which have been written after the exhausting labors of the 
day and evening just enumerated. And even now, while 
writing this paragraph, the clock has struck three in the 
morning. For four months, I have rarely retired till after 
twelve, and frequently written till daylight. All tell me I 
am killing myself, but I feel no signs of it, and I see none 
except gray looks. I am probably just beginning my labors. 
Nor do I know scarcely one of the true breed, who have not 
an astonishing amount of weary and tear in them. 

If any apology be required for the above allusions to my- 
self and ancestors, it is, that they come fully authenticated, 
are in point, and are none the less facts or worthy of record, 
because I and mine are the subject of them. 
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Mons. J. A. J. Bihin, who was exhibited a few years ago 
in this country, measures nearly seven feet and a half in 
height; four feet and two inches around the chest; twenty- ` 
eight inches around the thigh, and twenty-two inches around 
the calf of the leg; being, throughout, symmetrically formed, 
His weight is three hundred and twenty pounds. i 

M. Bihin was born at Spa, in Belgium, Dec. 10, 1807. His 
height, at birth, he says, was twenty-five inches, and his 
weight twenty-six pounds. At twelve yearsof age his height 
was five feet ten inches, and at fourteen it was over six feet. 
He says he can lift from the ground, with his hands, eight 
hundred pounds, and straighten his back, when Stooping, 
under a weight of two tons. His parents were botli stout 
built, but short; but his grand father, on his father’s side, 
was a very large man, nearly his size, and so was his great 
grand father, and both very stout. This the author learned 
from his own mouth. 

I have met with similar facts touching the descent. of 
physical strength in all portions of the country; but enough 
on this point. Let us reverse the tables, and remark that 
physical weakness and debility, as well as muscular strength, 
are hereditary, as is evident from the fact that the children of 
‘most feeble parents are feeble, and die young. Reader, hast 
thou never seen a sickly, delicate mother have children too 
weak to be borne, or so feeble that every possible care must 
be taken to keep soul and body together, lest the least ad- 
verse wind should blow them asunder? Indeed, how rarely 
do healthy parents have sickly children, unless rendered 
sickly after birth; and how rarely do fecble parents rear 
their children? And when they do, it is because one or both 
the parents were originally strong constitutioned, and r 
tained and propagated that primitive stamp in spite of th 
disease. That law which governs the vegetable kingdom, 
namely, that the seed must be gathered from the largest and 
finest of the crop; that the sprouts of a nurly tree are them- 
selves nurly, and of thrifty ones, thrifty; that principle in 
the descent of animals which Jacob employed in putting his 
pealed rods before the largest and fattest of the cattle only, 
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(see Gen. xxx. 37—43,) also appertains to man. Healthy 
parents impart health to their children, but sickly parents 
have sickly, puny, pale, whining children, that die young. 
But the proposed limits of our work forbid our dwelling 
longer on this point. 


SECTION IV. 


LENGTH OF LIFE HEREDITARY. 


tt And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the yenrs of my pilgrimage ere an hun- 
dred and thirty years; few and evil bave the days of the yeers of my life been, and 
have not attained unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers, in the days of their 
pilgrimage.” —Gen. xlvii. 9. 

Tuat some families are long-lived, and others short-lived, 
ttin all their generations,” is a fact so notorious, so obvious 
to all who will take the trouble to make observations, that it 
is in fact forced home upon the cognizance of, all, so that it 
requires little proof, and little illustration, but merely to have 
attention called to this subject. The papers recently recorded 
the death of Henry Brevoort, of the Bowery, New York, at 
the advanced age of one hundred and four years. Most of 
the Brevoort family have lived to be very old, both before 
him and since. One of the descendants of a brother, Com. 
Brevoort, who fought under Perry on Lake Erie, is now liv- 
ing in Detroit, Mich., and is an old man. His father lived 
to be old; so did his father’s brother, and indeed most of the 
family. 

Alcott’s Teacher of Health for 1843, page 315, in an article 


. on temperance as a means of preserving life, gives the follow- 


ing valuable facts touching the descent of longevity :—‘' A 
woman was living, quite recently, at Glasgow, Scotland, 
130 years of age. For a century she had not felt pain. Her 
father died at the age of 120, and her grand father at 129 
years of age. A woman died in the west of England, a few 
years ago, at the age of 110, leaving 450 descendants. Tair- 
ville, in Shetland, a water drinker, lived to the age of 108. 
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His son lived longer than he, and his grand children lived to 
` a great age.” ` 

The following is cut from a newspaper, and is inserted 
without the author’s endorsement, for he has not examined 
the authenticity of the facts stated, though they are doubtless 
#0 :—“ The celebrated Thomas Parr was born in the reign 
of Henry the Fourth, and was taken to London by Lord 
Arundel, in 1635, and introduced to Charles the Second; but 
the change of situation and his altered mode of life, particu- 
larly drinking wine, soon proved fatal to a constitution ae- 
eustomed to more abstemious habits, and he died the same 
year, at the age of 152. One of Old Parr’s sons died at the 
age of 109. A grand son died aged 113; and Robert Parr, a 
great grand son, died Sept. 21, 1757, aged 124. A peculiar 
trait in the character of these four generations of Parrs, was 
their temperate habits.” 

On page 117 of Dr. Alcott’s Library of Health for 1840, 
we find the following:—" We were personally acquainted 
with the late Donald McDonald, of quarrelsome memory, 
who was sent to the House of Correction for a street brawl, 
when about 105 years old. At the age of 108 he enjoyed 
excellent health, notwithstanding an immodcrate use of to- 
bacco, and a proneness to get absolutely drunk whenever he 
had an opportunity. The father of Donald lived to be 137, 
in Scotland; and no one knows when he would have died, 
had he not been accidentally killed.” 

The next page of the same work contains the following :— 
*¢ A former neighbor of ours died at the age of 80, who had 
taken opium, not moderately, but immoderately, at least forty 
years. The father of the opium taker lived to the age of 97. 
‘When he died, he had been the progenitor of 19 children, 
105 grand children, 155 great grand children, and four of the 
fifth generation. Many of his children reached the age of 
80 or 90. They evidently possessed very strong constitutions, 
the opium taker among the rest.” 

Statements like the above, occur very frequently i in news- 
papers, and are confirmed by every day observations. Length 
of life appertains to the great majority of the Woodbury 
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family, to which allusion has already been made. It also 
appertains to the Webster family; the fifth ancestor of Daniel 
Webster having taken a wife after he was ninety. Franklin > 
lived to a considerable age; and so do the Folgers and the 

Tappans already mentioned. Most of the Fowler family 

alluded to in the preceding section, are long-lived. Indeed, 

physical strength and long life usually accompany each other. 

So abundant are facts of this kind, that it is hardly necessary 

to particularize. In my phrenological examinations, I usually 

attempt to predict the age of the grand parent after whom 

the person examined takes, and usually come within five 

years of it. I even venture to make these predictions in my_ 
public lectures; and those who have listened to my exami- 

nations in New York, in Boston, and elsewhere, will bear me 
witness that I predict the age of nearly every one who comes 
forward, and seldom err more than five years. A statistical 

record of these cases would he well worth reading, and would 

present this point in its true light. I will insert a few as 
samples. 

At my lecture in Boston on Hereditary Descent, Oct. 5, 
1843, I requested a gentleman to come forward, and remark- 
ed that his grand father, on his father’s side, lived to be at 
Jeast ninety-five, and asked him what the fact was. He 
replied, above a hundred. The reader will see that I not 
only predicted the fact that his ancestors were long-lived, but 
I told which ancestor. I saw that he resembled his father, 
and therefore inferred that his powerful vital apparatus came 
through him. 

Of another then on the stage, I remarked that his father 
probably lived to be eighty-five. The answer was, eighty- 
two, and then died of gout, which afflicted him about sixty 
years. 

To Mr. Booth, of Portsmouth, I remarked that his grand 
parents on one side lived to be from eighty-five to ninety 
years old. He said that some of them exceeded ninety, and 
all except those now alive, had reached eighty. 

To W. B. Kendall, of Boston, in answer to his question 
bow long his grand parents lived, 1 said, they were second 
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Methuselahs. He made answer that his grand father Ken- 
dall lived to be one hundred and one. 

I said to Mr. Horton, merchant in Milk street, Boston, 
‘whose firm does the largest business but one in the city, your 
ancestors lived to be nearly one hundred. One of them lived 
to be ninety-two. The two last occurred`on the evening of 
Saturday, Oct. 7th. On the 6th, I told a gentleman that his 
grand parents on one side, (and I told which,) lived to be 
ninety-five or over. He said the grand parent I specified, 
lived to be one hundred and two. Of another gentleman’s 
grand parents I said, one of them lived to be ninety-five. One 
of them did live to be ninety-two. Of those of another be- 
longing to the same party, I predicted ninety : above eighty- 
seven was the answer. Of another of the party I said, your 
mother was consumptive, and is probably dead. She died 
of consumption at abont the age of forty. Ifthe son reaches 
that age, he will exceed my prediction as to his age. 

All these cases occurred within three days; nor are these 
by any means all, but they are selected as samples merely of 
what is continually occurring in the author’s phrenological 
practice. Many think it presumption to pretend even to tell 
whether the parentage of persons were long-lived or short- 
lived, and think it consummate folly to pretend to tell the 
number of years that parents or grand parents lived, but the 
fact surprises myself that I scarcely ever vary ten years, and 
usually come within five. True, I have one disadvantage, 
namely, the habits of these ancestors might have hastened or 
lengthened their lives; but then again, thosé habits that 
shortened their lives, weakened the constitutions of their de- 
scendants, and lessened those signs or indices of long life on 
which I predicated these results. 

By the same indications of vitality from which I infer the 
age of grand parents, I infer also that of the person himself. 
Both the general amount of vital stamina in a person can be 
ascertained, and about the rate at which he is using it, and 
the two together will furnish data for a pretty correct pro- 
phecy as to about the age which the person examined will 
reach. If he have a great supply of animal life, and labor 
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about hard enongh to work it up, but not so hard as to ex- 
haust himself, he is likely to live long. If he be indolent 
and luxurious, or if he over-tax himself, he will die the 
sooner. True, we can predict neither the day nor the hour 
when the person examined will die, for if he should tie a 
stone around his neck and throw himself into the sea, or- if 
he swallow poison, or shoot a bullet throngh his heart, or 
chew tobacco, or is a drunkard, or has formed habits preju- 
dicial to health, he will not be likely to live as long as his 
ancestors lived, and may die young, though they lived to be 
old. Let no one presume to violate the laws of life and 
health, because his ancestors were long-lived, and think his 
chance for life therefore good ; but let him rather cherish the 
gift, and hand down to posterity constitutions quile.as strong 
ag that he received from his predecessors.* Besides, our race 
is rapidly degenerating, both as to long life and strength, and 
also in power of intellect. 

The converse of this principle, that length of life is heredi- 
tary, is also true. The children of those who die young, 
seldom live to be aged, except where a grand parent lived te 
be aged, or a parent’s death was canscd or hastened by cli- 
mate, or at least hastened by accident, or bad habits, or ex- 
posure, or carelessness, or some violation of the laws of life. 
Hence it is that feeble families are apt to run out, and that 
those having the greatest amount of vital stamina, become 
proportionally the more numerous—a wise arrangement 
surely, and one that must soon sweep many of the families 
of the present day into dark oblivion. 

Life insurance offices always inquire about the ages of 
perents and grand parents, and charge less the longer their 
life; but as this doctrine is closely allied to that of the last 
section, as well as to the one that follows, and so easy to be 
observed, let us pass to the inquiry whether diseases are or 
are not hereditary. 


* “For in judging (advising) another, thou condemnest also thyself.” 
‘“ But the servant that knoweth his master’s will (the laws of life) and 
„doeth it not, the same shall be beaten with many stripes.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DISEASES HEREDITARY. 


SECTION I. 
CONSUMPTION HEREDITARY. 


Have shown that length of' life, or the period at which 
death naturally occurs, is hereditary, that is, that the children , 
of long-lived ancestors, other things being the same, will live 
proportionally longer than those born of short-lived parents 
and grand parents, and that other physical peculiarities de- 
scend from parents to children, let us proceed to investigate 
the influence of piseases in parents upon the life and health 
of their offspring. And in prosecuting this subject, it should 
first be remarked that consumption is hereditary. The evi- 
dence of this proposition is within the observation of every 
one who will open his eyes upon the facts which every where 

` abound in proof and illustration of it. To present isolated 
facts showing that the children of consumptive ‘parents and 
grand parents are more likely to be consumptive than the 
offspring of healthy parents, seems to be almost a work of 
supererogation, because the fact is so almost universal that 
few exceptions occur, and the difficulty is to select from the 
vast number of melancholy evidences of its truth. Where 
parents are consumptive, it is rarely that the children and 
grand children are not so; and when they are not, these few 
exceptions are to be accounted for on the principle, that those 
who are not consumptive, take after a parent or grand parent 
who was not afflicted with this scourge of humanity. 

It may perhaps be in place to cite a few cases as illustra- 
tions merely of this great law of propagation. A gentleman 
in Beverly, Mass., buried a wife and ten children, all of 
whom fell victims to this fell destroyer. The mother of Mrs. 
H. died of consumption at about twenty-five; Mrs. H. died 
at about twenty-three, and left a daughter who has small 
lungs, great mental activity and nervous excitability, and a 
scrofulous affection, which is now generally regarded as one 
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forin of consumption, and identical with it. Not a day occurs 
in which, in my professional examinations, I do not say of 
some applicant, ‘ your family is consumptive,” and I gener- 
ally tell on which side the consumptive tendency occurs. 
Two examples of this kind have occurred this very day. I 
said to a gentleman, ‘Some of your relatives on your fath- 
er’s side, if not your own father, have died of consumption.” 
He remarked that his father had buried every one of his 
brothers and sisters of that disease. Of a lad examined, I 
said, turning to his mother, “you or your family are con- 
sumptive, and your boy will not live to be twenty, unless 
you turn over a new leaf with him.” The remark drew 
tears into the mother's eyes; and admitting that her family 
were consumptive, she eagerly inquired how it could be pre- 
vented. I gave her the advice that will be found in the next 
section—advice which, if taken in season, 1 give as a pana- 
cea to every one at all consumptive. Within six months, I 
have probably made a similar prediction in regard to one 
thousand persons, and have yet to commit the first error on 
this point. Sometimes, at first, I am considered wrong, but 
a little reflection always recalls some near blood relation who 
is in a consumption, or has died of it. 

The mother of the author died of this disease, at the age 
of thirty-six; but her otherwise strong constitution withstood 
its action for seven years after it was seated. Some ten years 
ago, a daughter of my mother’s brother died of this disease, 
and within a year it has carried a beloved aunt to her “long 
home.” At the age of fifteen, the author was attacked with 
an affection of the lungs, which brought him very low, and 
resisted the treatment of medicine, but yielded to that of diet, 
(sweetened buttermilk mainly, and a syrup recommended by 
a neighborhood doctress.) Three years afterwards it was 
brought on by attending evening singing schools while af- 
flicted with a severe cold; and returned again while I was 
in college, so as to compel me to fall back a year. And when 
I commenced practising phrenology, my lungs were so tender 
that I could not endure to be in a room warmed by coal, 
because the gas irritated my lungs so much. My voice was 
also too feeble to be heard by a large audience. It should be 
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added, that I take after my mother, probably more than after 
my father; and the rule will be found general, that if a child 
looks like, or takes his general form of body, face, and head, 
from a parent who is consumptive, or whose kindred are 
subject to this disease, this child also will be subject to it. 
But if he resemble, in looks and character, another parent 
who is long-lived, he also may expect to be long-lived, yet 
should remember that his children are again liable to con- 
sumption. Hence, if any reader finds that he or she takes 
after a parent or a family members of which occasionally 
drop off by this disease, let them beware, and sedulously 
employ the advice given in the section following. 

Until recently, the doctrine has obtained, that the child 
derives no actual disease from the parent, only a ¢endency or 
predisposition towards it—that, for example, parents who had — 
diseased lungs, did not actually transmit diseased lungs to 
their offspring, but only lungs that were small and feeble, 
‘without any actual disease seated on them. But recent dis- 
coveries, especially those made by Louis, a French physi- 
cian of celebrity, go far to prove that actual disease is trans- 
mitted. He claims to have found tubercles in the lungs of 
infants at birth. If this be the fact, not only is the principle 
of the transmission of consumption demonstrated, but the 
general theory will also be established, that the same is true 
of the gout, apoplexy, insanity, &c. &c., and also that both | 
virtuous and vicious inclinations are transmitted—a theory 
of which this is by no means the only proof. As before re- 
marked, the minutia with which the qualities, and al the 
qualities of the parents are found stamped on their offspring, 
is certainly most extraordinary, every quality of both being 
reflected in this mirror of nature. If small lungs and large 
lungs, irritable lungs and strong lungs, weak and strong, and 
large and small muscles, large and small bones, &c., &., are 
transmitted, it is perfectly analogous to suppose that even a 
state of disease is transmitted. If, as already seen, and as is 
completely established by facts, the various conditions of pa- 
rents are transmitted to their children, what reason can there 
be why actual disease may not also be transmitted ? 
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But there is another class of proofs of this important point. 
The venereal disease, the penalty of licentiousness, is cer- 
tainly hereditary—not a susceptibility merely, nor a predispo- 
sition, but the very disease itself, in its distinctive form, and 
in all its virulence of character. Not unfrequently are the 
children of licentious parents often actually rotten with this 
terrible disease at birth,* and the most pitiable and loathe- 
some objects imaginable, and before it is possible for them to 
be afflicted with it by any means other than by hereditary 
influences. Sometimes they lose the use of some of their 
limbs for life, or are afflicted with abscesses, or have their 
joints all drawn out of shape, from this cause. I know a 
young man, the son of a virtuous father and mother, but of a 
mother who had received the disease from a previous hus- 
band notoriously licentious, whose hip joints were drawn out 
of shape most horribly, and who had several other unequivo- 
cal marks of the disease, which he will carry to his grave. 
The mother’s health was improved thereby, and her blood 
cleansed from the poisonous virus. 

It is hardly necessary to detail cases of this character, for 
they are too numerous and too striking to require it, but it is 
necessary to warn erring, passionate youth, that these viola- 
tions of the law of chastity and morality, are certain not only 
to corrupt their own blood and taint their own constitutions 
with this painful and loathesome disease; but also thereby to 
be “ visited upon their children, and children’s children, unto 
the third and fourth generations.” -Nor can they escape; for 
just as far as the parent is affected by it, (and how can there 


* A case lately occurred in England, as we learn from the London 
Lancet, in which the contraetion of syphilis, immediately after marriage, 
or the cure of the disease by mercury, or both, was “visited ” upon sev- 
eral successive children. Tbouglh born small, they appeared healthy till 
five or six weeks after birth, when they all became affected with a dis- 
order resembling leprosy, of which they died, It should be observed, 
moreover, that the mother not only recovered of her disease, but remained 
well for some time before the birth of her first child.—How little are 
people aware of the evil consequences of transgression, not only after, 
but before marriage! There is a day coming which will tell a tale on 
this subject, calculated to make the world, even sowie of the best portions 
of it, tremble.”—Teacher of Health. 
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be indulgence without injury,) just so far will the posterity, 
perhaps for many generations to come, also be affected. As 
important a law as that of moral purity, cannot be violated 
without incurring proportionate penalty, inflicted not on the 
offender alone, but on all that proceed from his Joins. And 
there is probably no vice more prolific of scrofula and con- 
sumption, (both one and the same disease, ) than this viola- 
tion of the law of moral purity. Let the young beware! 

But to return. As this disease is certainly hereditary, and 
often inflicts scrofula and consumption upon the progeny of 
the offender, the inference that consumption is also heredi- - 
tary—that, in common with the disease just named, actual 
consumption is transmitted—not a tendency, not a predispo- 
sition to it merely—is at least founded in analogy. Those 
therefore who are consumptive, especially if the predisposi- 
tion is any way marked, should not marry, or marrying, 
should not become parents, lest their children be ushered into 
existence merely to bloom and to be cut off just as they begin 
to enjoy life, and lest your own hearts be rent asunder . 
by the bitterest of pangs—the pangs of disappointed parental 
love. Or perhaps they may live to become young men and 
women, and to form connubial attachments only to be blight- 
ed, and thus to break the heart of an innocent victim of your 
own folly. Or if your own children are not thus unfortunate, 
your grand children, (unless means are taken to prevent it, ) 
will be almost certain to be torn from the pleasures of life, 
just as they are beginning fairly to enter upon them, and to 
break the hearts of parents and those who have become en- 
deared to them. This matter can be calculated beforehand, 
and the amount of the consumptive liability determined, with 
certainty ; and if that liability be considerable, parents should 
abstain, not from the pleasures of becoming parents, but from 
the pains. Parents should consult their own highest happi- 
ness in this matter, and that is, if a part or all of their chil-- 
dren are likely to die, not to become parents, not to commit 
infanticide, not to entail a blighting curse on those they will 
love so dearly; for in seeking their own highest good, they 
thereby seek that of their offspring; because those conditions 

33* 
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that make either happy-or miserable, make the other propor- 
tionally so. 

It should, however, be added, that if the probabilities are 
in favor of healthy offspring, then they are at liberty, nay, 
commanded, to “multiply and replenish the earth.” And 
these. probabilities are greatly increased where the consump- 
tive parent is rising above the tendency, rather than sinking 
beneath it. If the tendency be very considerable, yet if by 
following the advice soon to be given, or by any other-means, 
the parent be actually obviating this tendency, the danger is 
far less than if he be equally afflicted with it, and becoming 
still more so by the disease growing upon him. 

If the parent have that tendency, yet not so much but that, 
with proper care on his part and on that of the children, the 
tendency may be arrested, the children will be even the 
gainers; for, all the consumptive families l have ever seen, 
have been unusually talented. Indeed, it is the predominance 
of the brain and nervous temperament over the vital, which 
constitutes the consumptive tendency. Now if the vital ap- 
paratus can be so cultivated as not to allow the mental to 
break it down, this extra development of the mental appa- 
ratus will only augment the talents. 

It should be added, that consumption may be contracted 
in a parent not constitutionally predisposed to it; and then 
be transniitted, so that his children will be predisposed to it. 
But this is far more favorable to the child than if it has de- 
scended for several generations. lt may be contracted in one 
generation, (this is my own case, it being traced back no 
farther than my mother and her sisters,) and either arrested 
in the next, so that the race may be restored, or it may be 
augmented in the second, and handed down thus increased 
to the next generation, and so on. And every parent is 
bound to do what he can to arrest its progress, and lessen 
the evil in those that come after him. By pursuing this 
course, it might soon be banished from any family, however 
predisposed. Those who cannot both withstand the tendency 
themselves, and impart to their children sufficient vital stam- 
ina to lessen the tendency in them, or at least to arrest its 
farther progress, should not become parents. 
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After writing the above, in conversing with Dr. Allen, of 
Lowell, on this point, he called my attention to the following 
remarks on this subject by Sir James Clark, physician to 
the Queen of England and her inother—as high medical 
authority as ean be quoted. It is inserted not so much be- 
cause the fact that consumption is hereditary requires proof, 
but hecause it contains many valuable suggestions in regard 
to the transmission of this disease, which, besides being val- 
uable in themselves, harmonize with suggestions made in the 
preceding pages. 


THE CAUSES OF TUBERCULOUS CACHEXIA. 


“ Hereditary Origin.—That pulmonary consumption is an 
hereditary disease—in other words, that the tuberculous con- 
stitution is transmitted from parent to child, is a fact not to be 
controverted ; indeed, I regard it as one of the best established 
points in the etiology of the disease. A parent laboring under 
tuberculous cachexia, entails on his offspring a disposition 
to the same affection, proportioned in genera] to the degree 
of disease under which lie labors. Examples of this fact are 
constantly met with in families of consumptive parents, 
where we find the tuberculous constitution much more 
strongly marked in general in the younger, than in the elder 
children. We even occasionally meet with families in which 
the elder children are healthy, and the younger are the sub- 
jects of tuberculous disease ; the health of the parents having 
been deteriorated during the increase of their family. There 
are, no doubt, exceptions to this observation; depending on 
circumstances beyond our cognizance, but frequently admit- 
ting of explanation in the state of the parent’s health. 

“It has been questioned whether the child is more disposed 
to the diseases of the father or to those of the mother; and I 
believe the majority of authors agree in favor of the. former. 
Professor Nasse, of Bonn, however, in his excellent essay on 
tuberculons disease, is of opinion that the hereditary disposi- 
tiou is more frequently derived from the mother. The point 
is very difficult of decision. There can be no doubt that the 
child may inherit the constitution of either or both parents; 
on some occasions we see that of the father, in others, that 
of the mother predominating in different children of the same 
family. It has also been remarked, and the observation ap- 

ars to be correct, that the more a child resembles the parent 
In external lineaments, the more certaialy will a disposition 
to the diseases of that parent prevail. 
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“ But a state of tuberculous cachexia is not the only morbid 
condition of the parent which entails the tuberculous predis- 
position on the children; there are several diseases which 
have this effect, the most important of which are a disordered 
state of the digestive organs, gout, cutaneous diseases, the 
injurious influence of mercury on the system, debility from 
disease, age, &c.;—in short, a deteriorated state of health in 
the parent from any cause, to a degree sufficient to produce 
a state of cachexia, may give rise to the scrofulous constitu- 
tion in the offspring. 

t However various may be the causes of the cachectic state 
of the parents, its effect is almost constantly manifested in 
the children, by their evincing a predisposition to tubercu- 
lous disease. ‘This is a very important circumstance in the 
history of consumption, and is highly deserving attentive 
consideration. In ascribing tuberculous disease in the off- 
spring to an unhealthy state of the parent, I may appear 
disposed to generalize too much; but my opinion is not 
grounded upon superficial observation, or formed without 
mature reflection ; and I am persuaded that when the subject 
is carefully investigated by others, my views will be found 
correct. We have frequent opportunities of noticing a strong 
disposition to scrofula in the children of those who enjoy 
what is usually termed good health, and in whose families 
no scrofulous taint can be traced; whereas, according to my 
observation, we never see the parents in an unhealthy state, 
whatever may be its nature, without finding, at the same 
time, that their children are strongly predisposed to tuber- 
culous disease. 

“(Of all diseases, I consider dyspepsia the most fertile source 
-of cachexia of every form,—for this plain reason, that a 
healthy condition of the digestive organs, and a due perform- 
ance of their functions, are essential to the assimilation of 
food, and consequently to the supply of healthy nutriment. 
The adjusting powers of the system do much to correct a 
disordered condition of the different functions concerned in 
the process of assimilation and nutrition; but health cannot 
be long preserved when any one of these important functions 
is materially deranged. 

“ A cachectic state may also originate in derangement of the 
various secretory and excretory functions, particularly that 
condition of them in which the effete matter is imperfectly 
carried off; and as this derangement very generally accom- 
panies dyspepsia, it accelerates its deteriorating influence. 

“ There are doubtless other circumstances in the state of the 
parents’ health capable of giving rise to the strumous diathesis 
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in their offspring. which are not so evident as those which [ 
have noticed; but there can be little question of their intin- 
ence, as we often see children presenting the characters of 
the strumous diathesis at the earliest age, while their parents 
are in the enjoyment of good health, and free ftoin all ap- 
a of tuberculous or other disease, constitutional or 
ocal. Remarkable examples of this kind have come under 
my observation, where whole families have fallen victims to 
tuberculous consumption, while the parents themselves en- 
joyed good health to an advanced age, and were unable to 
trace the existence of the disease in their families for genera- 
tions back. An imperfect development or a feeble state of 
the organs of generation, has been considered a cause of 
scrofula in the offspring ;—any thing which interferes with 
the act of conception, or with the nourishment of the fætus 
in utero,—such as a disordered state of the mother’s health, 
depressing passions, a sedentary or unhealthy mode of life,— 
or whatever induces imperfect nutrition in the mother during 
pregnancy, may lead to such a result; and this may even 
explain why one child is predisposed to the disease, while the 
other children of the same family are exempt. 

ə“ In the present state of our knowledge, it is not possible to 
determine the various circumstances in the health of the 
parent which may give rise to the scrofulous disposition in 
the child, much less to explain their mode of operation: I 
rather allude to them as subjects deserving the investigation of 
the general pathologist and practical physician. That tuber- 
culous disease can generally be traced to an hereditary origin, 
that is, to a deteriorated state of health in the parent, will 
not be dispnted by any medical observer who has attentively 
considered the subject; but there may be a difference of opin- 
jon as to the particular condition of the parent which induces 
the tuberculous constitution in the offspring, and also as to 
the degree in which this constitution may exist in the child 
at birth. Having stated my opinion respecting the former, I 
shall now give my views respecting the latter of these condi- 
tions. 

“1. We have seen, (p. 130,) that, although it is a rare oc- 
currence, the child at birth may present tubercles in one or 
more of its organs. 

2, The next degree of hereditary disease is that in which 
the infant is afflicted with tuberculous cachexia,—a state 
which requires very slight exciting causes to determine the 
deposition of tuberculous matter in gome organ. The chil- 
dren of consumptive parents are not unfrequently born in 
this state, and often die of tubezculons disease during the pe- 
siod of infancy. 
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“3. Again, the child presents all the characters of the tu- 
berculous or scrofulous constitution, and without care, gradu- 
ally lapses into a state of tuberculous cachexia, and dies of 
tuberculous disease. - T'he greater number of scrofulous and | 
consumptive cases, which we meet with in childhood and 
youth are referable to this degree of hereditary predisposition. 

“4. In another class of cases, the child merely shows a 
predisposition to those functional derangements which gene- 
rate the tubercnlotis constitution: more especially to that form 
of dyspepsia (strumous dyspepsia) to which I have already 
referred, as capable of generating the tuberculous cachexia, 
and consequently of giving rise to every form of tuberculous 
or strumous disease. The cases of predisposition to consump- 
tion which come under this class are, according to my obser- 
vation, the offspring of parents who have labored under dys- 
pepsia, gout, cutaneous and other diseases not of a tuberculous 
nature. They constitute the most numerous and the most 
remediable of the degrees of hereditary disease; and yet their 
nature is generally the least understood. 

“I would beg to solicit the attention of the profession to the 
deteriorated health of the parent as the origin of tuberculous 
disease: an acquaintance with the various derangements ia 
the health of the parent, and the mode and degree in which 
these are manifested in the constitution of their offspring, is 
requisite to enable us to obviate them, and thereby to correct 
the hereditary predisposition. 

“ An opinion is entertained that one generation sometimes 
escapes hereditary tuberculous disease, while the immediately 

receding and succeeding generations are the subjects of it. 

his is not a very common occurrence, and when properly 
investigated, would, I have no doubt, admit of a satisfactory 
explanation, without supposing that the disease lay dormant 
in one generation to manifest itself in the next. 


SECTION II. 


PREVENTIVES OF CONSUMPTION. 


‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


Tue idea that consumption, when once fairly seated, is 
incurable, prevails to a most pernicious extent, but of late it 
is beginning to be controverted. And well it may; for it is 
no more incurable than many other diseases. The cause of 
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its having been treated so unsuccessfully, is twofold; first, 
the physiological state which induces and accompanies it, 
has not been fully understood: and secondly, it can be cured, 
not by medicines, and especially not by poisons and deple- 
tions, which reduce the tone of the system when it requires 
to be strengthened, but by remedies of a mental and physio- 
logical application. Medicines do not reach the case, and 
cannot of themselves, effect a cure.* Judiciously applied, 
they may become aids merely, but should never be relied 
upon as cures. The remedies should be, air, exercise, and 
sleep, nature’s great restoratives, while medicines should be 
secondary matters. And this simple principle explains the 
cause of the lamentable fact, that consumption is so seldom 
cured. It has been treated medically, whereas it should be 
treated physiologically. |The patient is dosed with apotheca- 
ries’ drugs sufficient to kill a well man, whereas he should 
take much air, recreation, exercise, and sleep, and little 
medicine, and that very simple in its action. 

But in order to cure consumption, we must first understand 
its cause, and then endeavor to counteract that cause. In 
regard to its cause, then, I remark, that in persons predis- 
posed to this disease, I fud a most active brain, and great 
heat, and strictures, if not pain, in the head, with superior 
natural abilities, accompanied with cold hands and feet, and 
a most excitable temperament. ln short, the predisposition 
to consumption consists in the predominance of the nervous 
temperament, and the feebleness of the vital apparatus. In 
general, those who are subject to it, will be tall, or at least 
slim, narrow chested, of small stature, and light complexion, 
and liable to fall in between the arms, or at least at the sides 
of the chest, just inwardly of the union of the arms and body. 
They also incline to sit in a stooping posture, so as to form a 


* From experience and observation, I am convinced that decidedly the 
besi remedy or agent for the cure of consumption, now in use, is “ SHER- 
woon’s Magnetic Pirus anp Praster.” Besides being the best reme- 
dies I know of for dyspepsia, which in the preceding section was shown 
often to hasten, and even to induce consumption, they act directly upon 
the diseased perts, and impart that magnetism which reinvigorates and 
restores them, the absence of which causes the disease. 
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double arch, one by bending the body from the hip joint to 
the neck, and the other by bringing the shoulders near to- 
gether. This posture is assumed because the Jungs and the 
internal organs generally, are small, and therefore the other 
parts bend in each way upon them, and yet nothing is as 
directly calculated to increase the consumptive tendency as 
this posture. Consumptive patients also usually have light 
and very fine and soft hair; a fine, soft, delicate skin; long 
limbs; long, slim fingers, with long, rounding nails; a long, 
small neck; sharp features; a sunken cheek, especially 
where the pole of the lungs is located, that is, outward from 
the end of the nose; long face; sharp phrenological organs, 
and a highly intellectual cast of mind, with a strong desire 
to read and study, especially nights. The excess of their 
nervous temperament usually renders them wakeful nights, 
their minds being in too excited a state to sleep. Hence they 
are fond of sitting up late nights and studying, and of lying in 
bed late mornings, because, when awake, they enjoy life so 
much that they are loth to go to sleep, and this exalted ac- 
tion fatigues them so much, that they become very tired, and 
hence when asleep, they are unwilling to rise early. 

Cold hands and feet, and consequently a hot head, are the 
incipient stages of consumption. As long as the circulation 
can be kept uniform—as long as the hands and feet can be 
kept warm, and the head cool—there is no danger of: con- 
sumption ; but whenever the circulation becomes partial, or 
as soon as it begins to concentrate in the head, and retire 
from the hands and feet, and consequently from the surface 
generally, the skin is left exposed to the influences of changes 
in the atmosphere, and colds ensue. If the circulation were 
vigorous at the surface, these changes in the weather would 
be resisted thereby, so that the pores of the skin would not 
become contracted by them; but when the blood is mostly 
engrossed by the head, the skin is of course robbed; and 
being left unprotected by heat, its pores are closed by a cool 
breeze or a change of the weather from warm to cold, and 
the waste or corrupt matter thrown off by the skin through 
these pores, is of course retained in the system, to augment, 
and even to engender disease. A large proportion of the 
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diseases of a northern climate, originate in colds, and are 
developed by them, consumption in a pre-eminent degree, 
As long, therefore, as the extremities can be kept warm, and 
the skin clean and active by a vigorous circulation, colds 
will be resisted, and this disease warded off. But as soon as 
the hands and feet become cold, and the skin is like ‘‘ goose 
flesh,’ ‘ know thou that” consumption “ draweth nigh, and 
is even at the door,” unless thou restore the circulation at the 
surface, and keep thy hands and feet warm. ‘ 

It will be seen, then, that whatever tends to retard the 
circulation at the surface, such as sedentary pursuits, con- 
finement within doors, severe application to study, an impure 
skin, a changeable atmosphere, habitual sewing, &c., are 
directly calculated to hasten consumption when commenced, 
to develope it when latent, and even to engender it; and also’ 
that whatever tends to promote the circulation, such as fresh 
air, vigorous exercise, abundant sleep, a warm climate, &c., 
are preventives of the disease. 

, To keep the skin clean and active, then, is the first, as 
well as the main preventive of consumption. And this can 
be done by the application of cold water and friction, more 
effectually than by any other means. To every one at all 
predisposed to consumption, then, I say.with great emphasis, 
bathe often. Employ the cold shower bath every morning in 
getting out of bed, summer and winter, in preference .to all 
other kinds of bath, and at least the hand bath, when the 
shower bath cannot be had. Especially do not omit it in 
cold weather, for it is then that you need it the most, the 
natural tendency of cold weather being to drive the blood in 
upon the heart and head, and of warm weather, to bring it to 
the surface. And the colder the water the better, for the 
colder it is, the more it excites the skin, and the greater the 
reaction produced. Even if there be ice in the water, in case 
you wash and rub off hastily, it will throw the skin into a 
delightful glow, and electrify and warm up the whole sys- 
tem. Warm water should rarely be used. The warm bath 
may sometimes be employed when the patient is considerably 
reduced, yet even that should be followed by the shower 
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bath, so as to close the pores fẹ enough to stop copious per- 
spiration. 

But in all cases of bathing, friction should be added. As 
instruments of friction, the course crash towel is one of the 
best and most convenient; the flesh brush, as stiff an one as 
can well be borne, and applied briskly, is excellent; and the 
hair glove will be found still better. Those made by John- 
son, of Boston, I use daily, and can bear testimony to their 
Virtues, 

Let the consumptive. invalid remember, that no internal 
remedies can at all compare with the external ones here 
recommended; and that without these external ones, inter- 
nal ones are of little avail, besides being almost certain to do 
more or less injury., This remedy strikes at the root of the 
evil; that, ouly at its branches. 

Closely atlied to this direction, is that of warming ale feet, 
either by the fire, or by walking, or by washing them in hot 
or cold water at night. Never retire with cold feet, but take 
all possible pains to keep them warm. Do not be afraid of 
washing them in cold water at night. Cold water is not 
poisonous, that the sight of it need be much feared. Most 
persons even regard it as wealthy, whereas nothing is better, 
both for the consumptive patient and for those who are 
healthy. Many colds are taken and consumptions induced, 
by damp or wet feet; but if they are washed often in cold 
water, a little extra water, now and then, in the form of wet 
feet, will do no injury. Heating the feet as hot as can be 
borne, on retiring, while it is one of the best cures of a cold 
that we have, and is analogous to soaking them in hot water, 
is especially calculated to ward off consumption, whiie sleep- 
ing with cold feet is most detrimental. Avoid that at what- 
ever sacrifice, if it is by putting heated bricks or stoues to 
your feet in the night, or by rubbing or dancing, or whatever 
means will promote circulation in them. 

‘The importance of the direction to consumptive patients, 
to break up a cold as soon as possible, is so obvious, that it 
requires barely to be named. However consumptive the 
tendency of a person is, if he can but avoid colds, he is safe; 
and so he is if he can Lreak them up soon. But if they are 
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allowed to progress, with occasional additions, for weéks and 
mouths, they will run those into consumption who are not 
thus predisposed. Beware of colds, and break them up as 
soon as possible. 

The most efficacious means of breaking up colds, is per- 
spiration. This may be induced by drinking large quantities 
of cold water, or even ice water; by soaking the feet in hot 
water, and then heating them:by the fire; by exercising suffi- | 
ciently to thtow you into a sweat; by taking the warm bath, 
or still better, the vapor bath, or the shower bath while the 
fever is on; by drinking hot herb teas, as horehound, boneset, 
wormwood, or by using a syrup made of any bitter herbs, 
with molasses; by using the “ composition ” of Dr. Thomp- 
son, which is one of the very best sudorifics in use; by put- 
ting hot bricks to the feet, wrapped in wet cloths; or by any. * 
other means which will open the pores, the stoppage of which 
causes the disease in question. Do not neglect colds, but do 
not stuff them. Do not take additional colds. And one of 
the chief virtues of the cold bath recommended above, is that. 
it prevents colds. Itis hardly possible for one who uses the 
bath daily, to catch cold. For ten years, I have taken the 
bath nearly every morning, save about four intermissions, 
and these were followed, in every instance, with severe colds. 

Wetting the head will generally be found to exert a bene- 
ficial influence, by carrying off the surplus heat or fever 
collected there by the over-action of the brain, while night — 
reading and study, and indeed all intense application of the 
mind, will be found injurious. The object should: be to keep 
the head cool and the feet warm. Cold water applied to cold 
feet, will warm them, just as running out into the snow 
barefooted starts the circulation and warms the feet, while 
the same application to the head, cools it, by carrying off all 
inflammation, and substituting healthy action in its stead. 
Where it does not occasion a cold in the head, it will be 
beneficial. a ee ; 

Proper. or improper apparel also does much.to accelerate op 
retard.the approach of this disease... Too much clothing, by, 
preventing the escape of the corrupt matter thrown. out of the 
system through the skin, and. confining ig around the. person, 
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keeps much corruption in the system that would otherwise - 
escape, and is thus highly injurious; and so is insufficient 
clothing, by leaving the skin too much exposed to the influ- 
ence of atmospheric changes. Still, this mater is influenced 
by habit and climate so almost entirely, that no specific rules 
can be given, except that of wearing silk or crape next to or 
near the skin, which will exert a most beneficial influence, 
because being a non-conductor, it retains the heat and re- 
fuses admission to the cold more effectually, and thus pre- 
serves the temperature more uniform, than any other article 
worn. Woollen is next best, and in winter, both worn near 
the skin will be beneficial, and one should be kept on in - 
warm weather as well as in cold. 

The atmosphere breathed is still more important. Recent 

’ observations have settled the principle, that consumptive in- 
valids ‘require abundance of fresh air; and if confined to a 
room, it must be frequently ventilated. Perhaps nothing is 
more injurious to the lungs, or more directly productive 
of consumption, than impure, air or imperfect ventilation. 
Though its effects are partially deadened by habit, so as to 
be less perceptible and sudden, yet it is sure to work perma- 
nent mischief to the lungs. And the ventilation of the bed- 
chamber, not so much by allowing a direct draught to blow 
in, as by sleeping in a large room, with places for the ingress 
and the egress of fresh air, is a matter of the utmost moment 
to those at all predisposed to consumption. 

Closely allied to this subject, is that af being much in 
rooms rendered warm by a fire. I do think inmense mis- 
chief is caused by our keeping our rooms foo warm. This 
burns up or expels much of the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
and thus deteriorates and vitiates it more than is supposed. 
Thousands on thousands of women have been thrown into 

, consumption, by sitting and sewing in a warm room, who 
would otherwise have escaped. And if they are not thrown 
into it immediately, yet the seeds of it are planted, to be 
“fostored by every new cold or exposure, and ultimately to 
ripen into consumption, and be propagated to generations yet 
unborn. Perhaps no one thing invites consumption more 
than sewing; and when aided by sitting in a heated atmos- 
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phere, is likely even to cause.consumption in those who have: 
no hereditary tendency to it, and is sure to develope it in 
those who have. : And I shudder for future generations, 
when I contemplate the vast number of females, of all ages, 
those that are growing rapidly, those ‘that are naturally 
healthy, and especially those that are becoming mothers, who 
sit and sew continually, day after day, week in and week 
out, for years together, or who work at various manual occu- 
pations equally confining, and that often without stepping 
out of doors, or taking the least exercise, by the week to- 
gether. And all to procure the means of dressing decently, 
that is, of obtaining fashionable attire, or making fashionable 
attire for others. I do regard ‘the fashions” as most per- 
nicious in all their bearings on society—as a curse greater 
than intemperance, and even than prostitution itself, and not 
unfrequently directly cnvsing the latter. Strange that vir- 
tuous and intelligeut women either do not see the evil, or 
seeing it, do not abandon what is so detrimental even to life 
itself ! 

But above all things, the practice of lacing tight is most 
pernicious to those of consumptive habits. By cramping the 
lungs, especially the lower portion, jt keeps them almost in a 
state of inaction; and this of course invites disease. The ac- 

` tion of every organ of the body is indispensable to its health ; 
and its inaction, is fatal to it; and to none does this principle 
apply more forcibly than to the lungs. No tongue can tell, 
no arithmetic can number, the deaths by ednsumption occa- 
sioned in parents and propagated to their children, by this ac- 
cursed practice. A brawny Irish or Dutch lass, may lace 
tight with less injury, but for those who are slim and small 
waisted naturally, that is, who have but a feeble vital appa- 
ratus at best, to reduce their vitality still lower, prevent the 
free circulation of the blood, and confine it to the heart and 
head, and girt it back from flowing to the skin and limbs, is 
to commit virtual suicide, by inducing a disease which might 
otherwise be kept at bay. 

Drinking hot drinks, and especially tea and coffee, by un- 
duly opening the pores of the skin and thus increasing the lia- 
bility to take colds, as well as by stimulating when there is 
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already-too much action in the system, is but preparing the 
way for consnmption, and increasing whatever liability to it 
already exists. Cold water will increase the circulation, and | 
angment the heat of the system, but warm drinks induce 
' perspiration, and this greatly diminishes its heat, and invites . 
colds, and this induces consumption. 1 say to all who have 
auy hereditary tendency to consumption, drink no warm 
drinks, and especially, never drink hot tea or coffee ; for you 
have too much excitability and action in your system already, 
and require the cooling and relaxing. 

Though allusion has already been made to exercise, its 
ntility in preventing, and even in curing consumption, re- 
quires to be more fully presented. The importance of giving 
free circulation to the blood at the extremities and surface, 
has been presented, and nothing—not even friction, a powerful 
agent though it be—is calculated to promote this circulation 
as effectually as exercise, and in the open air. If, then, you 
find your circulation becoming partial, and your blood retir- 
ing from your hands and feet, and of course from your skin, 
change your course of life immediately, and take all the ac- 
tive exercise you can well endure. Yet do not work too 
hard. ‘The great fault with those predisposed to consump- 
tion is, that they carry things to extremes. When they work, 
it is with all their might, and so as to induce immediate ex- 
haustion, and consequent prostration ; and so with recreation 
and study, and all their desires and efforts. Take every 
thing in moderation, and take hold so that you can hold out. 
Gymnastic and calisthenic exercises, will also be of immense 
service. Let labor and rest alternate with eating, so as to in- 
vigorate the system generally, and this will expel from it 
whatever consumption may lurk within it. Nor will the best 
medicines in the world be a hundredth part as efficacious as 
abundance of evercise, rest, and fresh air. Doctor very little, 
but do all in your power to reinvigorate your general health. 

_ Rubbing the chest and abdomen with the hand, cspecially 
a healthy, robust person, will impart new life to the feeble 
organs within, and so will magnetizing them, or magnetiz- 
ing the poles of the organs in the face, or holding the head, 
combing it, &c. Let the mothers and nurses of children 
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whose parents are at ail iticlined to consumption, rub them 
a great deal night and morning when they are dressed or un- 
dressed, and also employ the bath often as mentioned above; 
yet in doing so, let the utmost care be taken to do it quickly, 
just by one dash, as it were, and then follow with friction so 
as to produce reaction and warmth. In cold weather, let 
this be done in a warm room, though with cold water. A 
gentleman who was in a consumptive decline, was cured by 
being taken every morning in the winter, down to the river, 
and having a hole cut in the ice and being plunged in ali 
over, and then wrapped up warm and taken in his sleigh to 
hie house; and Dr. Bell, of Philadelphia, recommends the 
cold bath even to persons far advanced in consumption—a re- 
commendation founded in the nature of the disease. 
If a child be in any danger of consumption, let it never be 
sent to school, because the confinement of the body will pre- 


vent that circulation of the blood already shown to be indis- -. 


pensable, and increase all the hereditary tendencies to con- 

sumption, and will hasten its progress. Let all the children of 
consumptive parents be allowed to play or to work ali the 

time except when they are eating or sleeping; and generally 

a napin the middle of the day will be found serviceable. 

Children of this cast, are liable, in consequence of their ex- 

cessive cerebral action, to play very hard, and thus to be- 

come greatly fatigued, which may be turned to a good ac- 

count, by inducing the habit of taking a nap im the day time. 

If they dislike to lose the time, take them on your lap, tell 

them a story, and hush them up, and ey: will soon fall - 
asleep. 

Especially when these children are between twelve and 
twenty, they should do very little studying, and labor no more 
than is requisite for exercise, but be allowed merely to re-- 
create and grow. They require alt their energies for growth, 
or for the formation and consolidation of their bodies; and to 
direct these energies to labor and study as such, is perma- 
nently to injure both mind and body. Such children are 
usually precocious, and should be kept from study, rather 
than sent to school before they are fuHy grown. The great ` 
trouble with those of this temperament is, that they over-do, 
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and thus exhaust their energies; and this exhaustion falls of 
course on the weakest part. Let boys who are predisposed 
to this disease, be furnished with more tools than books, and 
be encouraged to make sleds and boxes, to fly kites, slide 
down hill, skate, swim, (but never allowed to stay long in tbe — 
water at a time,) ride, work, hunt, fish, climb, race, &. &., 
just as much as they will. The more the better; and the 
more they love to read and excel in study, the worse, for 
their consumptive tendency is sure to be developed thereby. 
Let no young man thus predisposed, ever commence fitting 
for college till he is at least twenty, and nsually he should nat 
begin life for himself till he is nearly thirty, lest he drive 
business so forcibly before he get his strength, as to exhaust 
his vital powers. And let no fears be entertained that such 
Inds will- be inferior in talents unless they are kept at school ; 
for, as already remarked, a tendency to this disease consists 
in too great mental activity, which will of course render them 
more intelligent and better scholars without their. going 
near a school, than others who are not consumptive, 
tiongh they are kept at school continually. Parents are too 
apt to forget that children require time to grow, as well as 
time to learn or labor; and those whose parents are consump- 
tive, of all others, require this time. And let lads of this descrip- 
tion uever be put into a store, or law office, where they are 
confined, or have to write, but put them on to the farm. And 
let girls of this habit never be sent to learn any trade requir- 
ing sitting or confinement, nor to work in factories, but 
let them rather be kitchen drudges—apny thing that will im- 
prove their health and prolong their lives. 

Another preventive of consumption, certainly no less im- 
portant than any of the preceding, is the full and frequent in- 
-Aation of the lungs to their utmost capacity. That is, sit or 
stand straight, throw the chest out and the arms back, and 
and then draw inslowly as full a breath as possible, and hold 
it in for some time, and perhaps strike the chest gently, or 
otherwise as you can endure it, so as to propel the air down 
into all the little air celis of the lungs, in order to stimulate 
‘them to action, and thus prevent adhesions and tubercles 
from forming. Sitting and standing straight, with the shoul- 
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ders thrown back and the chest thrown ferward, is most im- 
portant, while the stooping posture, especially if at the same 
time the shoulders are bronght forward, is most injurious. 
Searcely any thing can be more so; for this posture, by 
cramping the lungs, prevents their being filled with air, and 
thus preparing the blood for circulation, and tends directly to 
enfeeble and inflame them. Beware of the girl that bends: 
forward. She is liable to be consumptive. 

This inflation of the lungs should occur every few minutes 
during the day, and should be increased by compressing the 
air in the lungs, especially when speaking, thus forcing the air 
out as if through a smaller aperture, and increasing the dis- 
tinctness of the intonation, and augmenting the volume ef the 
voice. Reading and speaking or talking loud, and also sing- 
ing, will be found excellent to exercise and strengthen the 
lungs; especially let children of consumptive tendeneies, talk, 
hallo, and sing all they please. To restrain these Szetela, 
is ‘to augment their liability to consumption. 

The wonderful cures effected by using Rammagi’s tube, 
were effected solely by applying the principle here presented 
of inflating the lungs; and the disposition of consumptiwe pa- 
tients to draw long breaths, is an indication that this imfla- 
tion of the lungs is sought by nature as a relief. The benefit 
derived from these tubes, does not accrue from drawing the 
air through a particularly shaped tube, but it consists in the 
exercise of the lungs occasioned by its use. Now since you 
can get this exercise even more effectually and frequently by 
making your own windpipe into a tube in a second, and with- 
out any trouble, you should apply this simple remedy forth- 
with and frequently, till you expand and strengthen your 
lumgs sufficiently to throw you beyond the reach of danger. ` 

I have seen a simple tube made by boring a hole in the 
end of an old ever-pointed pencil case, after cutting off the 
pencil part, and fixing a valve so that you could draw in the 
breath through this hole, but not expel it, and then boring. 
another smaller hole in the side of the pencil case throngh 
which to expel the air; so that air conld be inhaled faster 
than expired, by the use of which the lungs are filled up and 


'kepé fuil, and thos expanded, I have known the chest great- 
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ly expanded by its use in a short time. Breathing through 
any small hole, will answer every purpose. 

From experiments recently tricd, E am induced to recom- 
mend carrying magnets, or magnetized steel abont the per- 
son, and frequently taking shocks from the electrical or gal- 
vanic battery, or else being insulated and charged with elec- 
tricity, as being calculated to supply in part that animal elec- 
tricity, the partial exhaustion of which accompanies consump- 
tive tendencies. 

Much might, and perhaps should, be said in relation to the 
diet most beneficial for those predisposed to consumption, but 
there is only roon: to say, that no stimulants or tonics should 
be taken; a light, cooling, and yet nourishing diet should be 
sclected, all condiments and stimulants avoided, and if the 
Stomach will bear milk, take it freely, for it will quiet the 
nerves and tend to induce that sleep so much needed. Rice, 
bread, especially coarse or brown bread, mealy potatoes, 
fruit, awd jellies may be eaten, but less meat, little cabbage, | 
not an abundance of vegetables, but more of a farinaceous and 
fruit diet. Let children whose parents are predisposed to 
consumption, be literally brought up on bread and milk, por- 
ridge, puddings and milk, and roasted potatoes. Eat no fat, no 
butter, 10 cakes, and no more in quantity than your stomach 
can fully digest. Better eat too little than too much. 

Journeys are often recommended, and generally prove to 
-be beneficial to consumptive invalids, mainly, however, on 
account of the change of associations they give, and the fresh 
air and exercise they afford. A residence on the seashore in 
summer, is usually found to be beneficial, yet sometimes the 
sea air is too bracing, and stimulates so much as to augment 
the fever which accompanies, or rather constitutes, this dis- 
ease, aud thereby hastens its approach. In all these cases, 
the consumptive person must be his own judge as to effects 
and quantities, as, indeed, in nearly all the preventives pre- 
scribed above. Any one of them may be mken in excess, 
and then becomes positively injurious. But whatever injures, 
gives warning of the evil by the pain that accompanies it. 
Sing,-but do not sing so as to. prostrate the lungs much, 
Bathe, but not too frequently,.to produce reaction. Exercisg, 
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till fatigued, but not till prostrated. Sleep abundantly, but 
wot so much as to induce heaviness, and always rise early. 
And so of the others. Let the patient notice his Syoplo ms; 
and govern himself accordingly. 

A voyage at sea is often recommended. Andrew Combe, 
the author of ‘‘ Combe’s Physiology,” mentions that a voyage 
to the Mediterranean, by keeping him just sea-sick enough 
to produce a constant but gentle perspiration, equalized his 
circulation, and restored his health, or rather, warded off a 
consumptive attack which had well nigh proved fatal. 

A southern climate often effects cures, and on the same 
principle; namely, by bringing the blood zo the surface. Cold 
weather drives the blood zz, and this induces cold and con- 
sumption; but warm weather promotes circulation, brings 
the blood to the surface, relieves the head and lungs, changes 
the tone of the system, and averts this Gisease. hat is, a 
sea voyage, a southern climate, exercise, friction, baths of all 
kinds, abundance of sleep, &c., all strike at the roof of the 
cause of consumption, and reverse that cause; and this arrests 
its further progress, and thus nature effects a cure.* 

Let these directions be faithfully followed, and Iam fully 
persuaded that no child, however consumptive his parents, 
need die of this disease. Carry ont these principles, and all 
consumptive tendencies can be arrested, and this fatal disease 
could soon be banished. And let all parents who are thus 
predisposed, practise this advice faithfully while becoming 
parents, so as to obviate tle tendency in their children. Let 
the parents of children at all in danger of consumption, or 
scrofula, or the croup, or the quinsy, or the sore'throat—ail 
but different forms of aue and the same disease—employ all 
these preventives upon their children, lest this unrelenting 


* The fuct is, a large institution, devoted expressly to the cure and pre- 
vention of consumption on the foregoing principles, should be established, 
and conducted, not by medical men, for they do not and never will un- 
derstand this disease, till they read nature in place of books, but Puysi- 
oLogists. Doctors have exhausted their skill, and by common consent, 
filed to trent it successfully. Let it now be taken up anew, by another 
elass of men, and if its cure be attempted by the foregoing and other 
similar means, success will fullow. 
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‘disease snatch from you the dearest objects of your love when 
all their talents, all their charms are first budding and blos- 
soming into womanhood, or ripening into manhood, and be- 
coming prepared for stations of usefulness or profit.” Follow 
‘ these prescriptions, and there is no danger. - ‘Fhese remedies 
will expel all forms of this untimely disease from the system, 
and preserve it whole and sound to a green old age. Nor 
will they be very detrimental to those who are robust, and in 
no special danger of falling its victims. 

A single word to mothers who are predisposed to consump- 
tion. Remember that your vital energies are but feeble, and 
therefore that you have by no means a superabundance of vi- 
tal stamina to spare. You may not be able to impart a strong 
_ physical constitution to your offspring, and you are very like- 
ly.to throw yourself into a premature grave by withdrawing 
for the nourishment of your children, those energies which 
are indispensable to preserve your own life. I know scores 
of mothers who, by this means alone, have committed both 
suicide and infanticide, ignorantly, to be sure, but none the 
less effectually or lamentably. Many of the young women of 
the present day, will die just as surely as they atiempt to be- 
come mothers. They have now barely sufficient vitality 
to keepthem alive. As soon, therefore, as they come to with- 
draw from this small supply, an amount sufficient to nourish, 
give birth to, and nurse an infant, they exhaust themselves 
so completely, that disease, taking advantage of their prostra- 
tion, attacks some fatal part, and sweeps them into the grave, 
leaving a sickly child and a fond father to mourn her death, 
and soon to be followed by the former, and doubly to bereave 
the latter. Let none dare to become mothers, who have not 
a surplus of animal energy sufficient to produce fine, healthy 
children, without injuring themselves. But more on a kin-, 
dred point when we come to speak of the conditions of 
parents as influencing the mental and physical qualities of 
their offspring. 
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SECTION III. 


DISEASES IN GENERAL HEREDITARY. ° 
“ Whai I say” of “one, I say” of “ all.” 

We have occupied too much space in establishing the 
transmissibility of consumption, and pointing out its-preven- 
tives, to allow much room to, be occupied in proving that 
other diseases, such as the gout, king's evil, apoplexy, dys- 
pepsia, cancerous affections, and other diseases, are heredi- 
tary, and hence group our remarks in regard to all other 
diseases, under one head. Each might be as fully demon- 
strated to be hereditary, as consumption has already been ; 
but having proved the great principle of the transmission of 
one prominent disease, the inference that all the others are 
equally so, follows as a matter of course. And then the 
great fact that other diseases are transmitted as frequently, 
and in cases as striking, as consumption, is one which must 
strike every intelligent mind as a law of nature. Hence a 
few cases, partly by way of proof, and partly by way of 
illustration, are all that can now be given. 

Take, then, the scrofula, or “ king’s evil ”—so called from 
its having afflicted the royal family of Great Britain from time 
immemorial, and stated in the court journals of England as 
the reason why Queen Victoria did not nurse her own chil- 
dren—or the erysipelas, salt rheum, dyspepsia, gout, apo- 
plexy, &c., &c., down to almost every chronic disease that , 
afflicts mankind, and they will be found to be transmitted, 
and to follow generation after generation, breaking out every 
now and then in each, and scourging whole families, as far 
back as those families can be traced. Dr. Beecher has al- 
ways been troubled with dyspepsia, in a form peculiarly 
malignant. His father, Dea. Beecher, of New Haven, Conn., 
was afflicted with the same discase, and so are nearly every 
one of his children, and some of his nephews and nieces. - 

In a gentleman who recently submitted his head for a 
phrenological examination, I observed a ring-worm on the 
side of his face, which almost covered it, and was highly 
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inflamed. He said his father died of a similar one; and that 
several other blood relations of his father, including some of 
his brothers also, had it. 

The redness and eruption on my own face is hereditary. 
It appears, though less strongly marked, in my father and 
uncle and aunt, and in some of my brothers, sisters, and 
cousins. 1 found it in the descendants of my grand father’s 
brother, in Canada, already alluded to, and in a very distinct 
form. They and we parted four generations back, in my 
great grand father. 

The cross-eye, or near-sightedness, also appears in families, 
parents, children, cousins, uncles, aunts,dé&c. nearly all wearing 
glasses ; and if 1 recollect aright, the result of Dr. Howe's 
researches proves that blindness is sometimes hereditary, 
and that deafness and dumbness are very often transmitted. 
James A. Bullard, Monticello, Sullivan ceunty, N. Y., has 
eight children, four of whom are blind. They were all born 
with perfect eyes, and saw well till they arrived at the age 
of about five years, when each began to grow blind, and at 
about ten, they became totally blind. The parents were 
not blind, but an aunt was. Ihave seen hundreds of cases 
in which parents have transmitted blindness, or weak eyes, 


» or sore eyes, or deafness, or impediments in speech, or some 


defect in the voice or organs of speech, or some physical de- 
bility or deficiency, which was found in both parents and 
children. Joshua Coffin furnished to the author the follow- 
ing :—The grand father of Daniel Webster had an impedi- 
ment in his speech; that is, he stuttered badly. Daniel’s 
father lisped all his lifetime, and bis brother Ezekiel Webster 
was never able to speak some words correctly, enough he 
labored hard to do so. 

That gout and apoplexy are hereditary, is also a fact es- 
tablished by universal observation. And what is more, it 
usually occurs in harmony with a principle stated a few 
pages previously, at about the same age in parents, children, 
uncles, nephews, &. Let me add, by way of preventing 
apoplexy, that those whose blood relations are afflicted with 
it, should eat less and work more, and above all things, shonld 
avoid all alcoholic drinks, It ocours in consequence of a 
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surplus of nutrition—a surfeit of nourishment, and a conse- 
quent clogging of the wheels of life, till they finally stop alto- 
gether. Grahamism and starvation will save such; yet to 
those thus predisposed, this is the bitterest pill that can be 
prescribed, for they generally love the good things. Beer is 
often their favorite drink, yet nothing is more injurious. 
Special attention to diet, and especially the Graham diet, will’ 
be found of incalculable value to all afflicted with humors, 
fever sores, also often hereditary, cancers, pre-eminently he- 
reditary, and all troubled with diseases affecting the blood, 
or growing out of impure blood. 


CHAPTER V. 
MENTAL DISEASES HEREDITARY. 


SECTION I. 
INSANITY HEREDITARY. 


Havine established the principle, that physical qualities 
are hereditary, and that the same is also true of physicat’ 
diseases, we proceed to ‘show that mental diseases, or more 
properly diseases of the brain, and a consequent derangement 
of its functions, are hereditary. The great truth that de- 
rangement of mind, insanity, monomania, and all kinds of 
mental alienation and hallucination, depend upon, and are 
caused by, a disordered brain, should never be lost sight of, 
neitber as a philosophical truth, nor as developing the means 
of effecting its cure. Insanity is caused by an inflammation 
of the brain, and can be cured only by reducing this inflam- 
mation. i . 

Now since other diseases, consumption, erysipelas, &c.,- 
are hereditary, an inflamed brain, and consequent derange- 
iment of ‘mind, are of course hereditary, being ona footing 
with other diseases. In fact, this chapter should properly 
baye formed.a section in the preceding chapter, insanity. be~ 
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ing as much a disease as consumption, or any other disor- 
dered physical function ; but was introduced into a separate 
chapter, only that it might not, at first sight, startle the 
reader by being classed among physical diseases. 

Dr. Rush, in his work on diseases of the mind, has placed 
this matter in its true light. He says, page 16— 


“‘ Madness has been placed exclusively in the mind. I object to 
this opinion, 1. Because the mind is incapable of any operations 
independently of impressions cominunicated to it through the me- 
dium of the body. 2. Because there are but two instances upon 
record of the brain being found free from morbid appearances m 

rsons who have died of madness. One of these instances is re- 
ated by Dr. Stark, the other by Dr. De Haen. They probably 
arose from the brain being diseased beyond that grade in which 
inflammation and its usual consequences take place. Did cases of 
madness reside exclusively in the mind, a sound state of the brain 
ought to occur after nearly every death from that disease. 

“ I object to it, 3, because there are no instances of primary affec- 
tions of the mind, such as grief, love, anger, or despair, producing 
. madness until they had induced some obvious changes in the body, 
such as wakefulness, a full or frequent pulse, costiveness, a dry 
skin, and other symptoms of bodily indisposition. 

“ I know it has been said in favor of madness being an weal 
disease, or being seated primarily in the mind, that sudden impres- 
sions from fear, terror, and even ridicule, have sometimes cured it. 
This is true, but they produce their effects only by the healthy 
actions they induce in the brain. We'see several other diseases, 
particularly hiccup, headache, and even fits of epilepsy, which are 
evidently affections of the body, cured in the same way by im- 
pressions of fear and terror upon the mind. 

“Having rejected the abdominal viscera, the nerves, and the 
mind, as the primary seats of madness, 1 shall now deliver an opin- 
ion, which I have long believed and taught in my lectures, and 
that is, that the cause of madness is seated primarily in the blood- 
vessels of the brain, and that it depends upon the same kind of 
morbid and irregular actions that constitute other arterial diseases. 
There is nothing specific in these actions. They area part of the 
unity of disease, particularly of fever; .of which madness is æ 
chronic form, affecting that part of the brain which is the seat of 
the mind, f 

“ My reasons for believing the cause of madness to be seated 
in the blood-vessels of the brain are drawn, 

“i. From its remote and exciting causes, many of which sre 
“the same with those which induce fever and oertain diseases of the 
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brain, particularly phrenitis, apoplexy, palsy, and epilepsy, all of 
which are admitted to have their seats ip the blood-vessels. Of 
thirty-six dissections of the brains of persons who died of madness, 
Mr. Pinel says he could perceive no difference between the mor- 
bid appearances in them, and in the brains of persons who had 
died of apoplexy and epilepsy. The sameness of these appear- 
ances, however, do not prove that all those diseases occupy the 
same part of the brain: I believe they do not, especially in their 
first stage: they become diffused over the whole brain, probably 
in their last stages, or in the paroxysm of death. Dr. Johnson of 
Exeter, in speaking of the diseases of the abdominal viscera, men- 
tions their sympathy with each other, by what he very happily 
calls an intercommunion of sensation.’ Jt would seem as if a. 
similar intercommunion took place between all the diseases of the 
brain. It is remarkable they all discover, in every part of the brain, 
marks of a morbid state of the blood-vessels, , 

“JI From the ages and constitutions of persons who are most, 
subject to madness. The former are in those. years in which 
acute and inflammatory arterial diseases usually affect the body,. 
and the latter, in persons who labor under the arterial predisposi- 
tion. $ 3 2 l 

“JII I infer that madness. is seated in the blood-vessels, 

“1. From its symptoms.. These are a sense of fulness, and 
sometimes pain in the head; wakefulness, and a redness of the 
eyes, such as precede fever, a whitish tongue, a dry or moist skin, 
high colored urine, a frequent, full, or tense pulse, or a pulse mor-. 
bidly slow or natural as to frequency. ‘These states of the pulse 
occur uniformly in recent madness, and one of them, that is, fre- 
quency, is seldom absent in its chronic state. 

“ l have taken notice of the presence of this symptom in my 
Introductory Lecture upon the Study of Medical Jurisprudence, 
in which I have mentioned that seven-eighths of all the deranged 
patients in the Pennsylvania Hospital in the year 1811, had fre- 

uent pulses, and that a pardon was granted to a criminal by the 
President of the United States, in the year 1794, who was sus- 
. pected of counterfeiting madness, in consequence of its having been 
declared by tbree physicians that that symptom constituted an un- 
equivocal mark of intellectual derangement. 

“ The connection of this disease with the state of the, pulse, has 
been further demonstrated by a most satisfactory experiment, made 
by Dr. Coxe, and related by him in his Practical Observations 
upon Insanity. He gave digitalis to a patient who was in a furi- 
ous state of madness, with a pulse that beat 90 strokes in a min- 
ute. As soon as the medicine reduced his pulse to 70, he became 
rational. Upon continuing it, his pulse fell to 50, at which time. 
he became melancholy. An additional quantity of the medicine 
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reduced it to 40 strokes in a minute, which nearly suspended his 
life. He was finally cured by lessening the doses of the medicine 
so as to elevate his pulse to 70 strokes in a minute, which was 
probably its natural state. In short, there is not a single symptom 
that takes place in an ordinary fever, except a bot skm, that does 
not occur in the acute state of madness. 

“TV. From its alternating with several diseases which are evi- 
dently seated in the blood-vessels. ‘These are consumption, rheu- 
matisin, intermitting and puerperile fever, and dropsy, many in- 
“stances of which are to be met with in the records of medicine. 

“ V, From its blending its symptoms with several of the forms 
of fever. It is sometimes attended with regular intermissions, and ` 
remissions. I bave once seen it appear with profuse sweats, such 
as occur in certain fevers, in a madman in the Pennsylvania Hos- 

_ pital. These sweats, when discharged from his skin, formed a va- 
por resembling a thick fog, that filled the cell in which he was 
confined, to such a degree as to render his body scarcely visible. 

“ Again, this disease sometimes appears in a typhus form, in 
which it is attended with coldness, a feeble pulse, muttering deli- 
rium, and involuntary discharges of feces and urine. But it now 
and then pervades a whole country in the form of an epidemic. 
It prevailed in this way in England in the years 1355 and 1373, 
and in France and Italy in the year 1374, and Dr. Wintringham 
mentions its frequent occurrence in England, in the year 1719. 

“ A striking instance of the union of madness with common fe- 
ver is mentioned by Lucian. He tells us that a violent fever once 
broke out at Abdera, which terminated by hemorrhages, or sweats, 
on the seventh day. During the continuance of this fever the pa- 
tients affected with it, repeated passayes from the tragedy of An- 
dromeda with great vehemence, both in their sick rooms and in 
the public streets. This mixture of fever and madness continued 
until the coming on of cold weather. Lucian ingeniously and 
very properly ascribes it to the persons affected having heard the 
famous player Archilaus act a part in the above trayedy, in the 
middle of summer, in so impressive a manner that it excited in 
them the seeds of a dormant fever. which blended itself with de- 
rangement, and thus produced, very naturally, a repetition of the 
ideas and sounds that excited their disease. 

VI. From the appearances of the blood which is drawn im this 
disease being the same as that which is drawn in certai fevers. 
They are, inflammatory buff, yellow, serum, and lotura carnium. 

“ VII. From the appearances of the brain after death from 
madness. ‘These are nearly the same as after death from phreni- 
tis, apoplexy, and other diseases which are admitted to be prima- 
ry affections of the blood-vessels of the brain. | shall briefly en- 
umerate them; they are, 1, the absence of cvery sign of disease. 
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I have ascribed this to that grade of suffocated excitement which 
prevents the effusion of red blood into the serous vessels. Wae 


observe the same absence of the marks of inflammation after seye- 


ral other violent diseases. Dr. Stevens, in his ingenidus inaugural 
dissertation published in 1811, hus called this apparently healthy 
appearance, the ‘aimatous’ state of inflammation. Perhaps it 
would be more proper to call it the ‘aiimatous’ state of disease, 
It is possible it may arise in recent cases of madness which termi- 
nate fatally, from the same retrocession of the blood from the 
brain which takes place from the face and external surface of the 
body, just before death. But, 

“2, We much oftener discover in the brain, aftér death from 
madness, inflammation, effusions of water in its ventricles, extra- 
vasation and intravasation of blood and eyen pus. After chronic 
madness, we discover some peculiar appearances which have nev- 
er been met with in any other disease of the brain, and these are 
a preternatural hardness, and dryness in all its parts. Lieutaud 
mentions it often with the epithets of ‘durum,’ ‘ predurum,’ ‘ sic- 
cum, and ‘exsuccum.’ Morgagni takes notice of this hardness 
likewise, and says he had observed it in the cerebrum in persons 
in whom the cerebellum retained its natural softness. Dr. Bailie 
and Mr. John Hunter have remarked, that the brain in this state 
discovered merks of elasticity when pressed by the fingers. Mr. 
Mickell says a cube of six lines of the brain of a manisc, thus in- 
durated, weighed seven drams, whereas a cube of the same dimen- 
sion of a sound brain weighed but one dram, and between four and 
six grains. I have ascribed this hardness, dryness, elasticity and 
relative weight of the brain, to a tendency to schirrus, such as suc- 
ceeds morbid action or inflammation in glandular parts of the body, 
and particularly that early grade of it which occurs in the liver, 
and which is known by the name of hepitalgia. The brain in this 
case loses its mobility so as to become incapable of emitting those 
motions from impressions which produce the operations of the 
mind. ; 
«3. We sometimes discover preternatural sofiness in the brain, 
in persons who die of madness, similar to that which we find in 
other viscera from common and febrile diseases. Tis has been 
observed to occur most frequently in the kidneys and spleen. The 
brain in this case partakes of its texture and imbecility in infancy, 
and hence its inability to receive and modify the impressions 
which excite thought in the mind. 

“ 4, and lasily. We sometimes discover a preternatural enlarge- 
ment of the bones of the head from madness, and sometimes a pre- 
ternatural reduction of their thickness. Of 216 maniacs, whose 
heads were examined after death, Dr. Creighton says in 160 the 
skull was enlarged, and in 38 it was reduced in its thickness, 
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Now the same thing succeeds rheumatism, and many other febrila 
diseases which exert their action in the neigbborbood of bones. 

“J might add further, under this head, that the morbid appear- 
ances in the spleen, liver, and stomach, which are seen after death 
from madness, place it still more upon a footing with fevers from all 
its causes, and particularly from koino-miasmatic exbalations, and in 
a more especial manner when they affect the brain, and thereby 
induce primary, or idiopathic pbrenitis, Ja short, madness is to 
_ phrenitis, what pulmonary consumption is to pneumony, that is, a 
chronic state of an acute disease. Jt resembles pulmonary con- 
sumption further, in the excitement of the muscles, and in the ap- 
petite continuing in a natural, or in a pretervatural state. 

“VILL. L infer madness to be primarily seated in the blood- 
vessels, ftom the remedies which most speedily and certainly cure 
it, being exactly the same as those which cure fever or disease in 
the blood-vessels from other causes, and in other parts of the body. 
They will be noticed in their proper place. 

“ I have thus mentioned the facts and arguments which prove 
what is commonly called madness to be a disease of the blopd-ves- 
sels of the brain. All the other and inferior forms of derangemént, 
whether of the memory, the will, the principle. of faith, the pas- 
sions, and the ioral faculties, I believe to be connected more ot 
less with morbid action in the blood-vessels of the brain, or heart, 
according to the seats of those faculties of the mind. 

‘In placing the primary seat of madness in the blood-vessels, I 
would by no means confine the predisposition to it exclusively to 
them. It extends to the nerves, and to that part of the brain 
which is the seat of the mind, both of wbicb, when preternatural y 
irritable, communicate more promptly deranged action to the 
blood-vessels of the brain. I have called the union of this diffused 
morbid irritability, the phrenitic predisposition. It is from the con- 
‘stant presence of this predisposition, that some people are seldom 
affected with the slightest fever, without becoming delirious; and 
it is frbm its absence, that many people are affected with fevers 
and other diseases of the brain, without being affected with de- 
rangeinent.” 


The temperament, or a highly susceptible state of the 
whole system, including inflammability of the brain, is pro- 
bably the most potent cause of this disease. That this ip- 
flammability of body and brain, and with it a tendency in 
the brain to over-action—to be unduly affected by trifles, and 
to great impetuosity and enthusiasm, while it is established 
by the same reat principle which establishes the transmis- ` 
sion of other physical diseases, is placed beyond a doubt by- 
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an array ef facts absolutely overwhelming. Like the sands 
ef the sea, they are really innumerable. Wherever you see 
derangement, unless it be induced by spirituous liquors or by 
some powerful and long continned cause of excitement, rely 
upon it, there is some hereditary tendency which is here 
leaking out. I grant that the delirium tremens, one form of 
insanity, is often induced by strong drink, and that some 
special organs may at times act so powerfully in particular 
cases, as to throw them into a fevered state. That is, 
there are other procuring causes of this disease besides he- 
reditary influences. 

Some of the members of a family on Long Island, by the 
name of S., were deranged, and yet uncommonly tslenied. 
One of the daughters: named H., was frequently deranged on 
the subject of religion, and in regard to the absence of her 
husband. If her husband went to New York, she insisted 
on accompanying him; or if he went into the field, she would 
watch him till he was out of sight, and then look every few 
minutes to see ¥ he was returning. So eagerly did she cling 
to him, and so unwilling was she to have him out of her 
aight, that sho frequently vexed a husband who was scarcely 
ever known to be vexed about any other matter, and re- 
garded as a most patient and forbeating man. She was also 
subject to religious depressions, and entertained the idea that 
she was elected to be damned, and that there was no mercy for 
her. When about to be afflicted with a recurrence of these 
feelings, she would go about the house with her hands clasp- 
ed upon the top of her head, complaining of a severe pain 
there, and moaning piteously, and wishing she was dead, 
and often attempted to commit suicide. Her friends knew 
that when she complained of this pain, it was necessary to 
watch her lest she should kill herself. Her mental sufferings 
induced by this partial derangement, were great indeed ; and 
yet she was a superior woman, both as regards general intel- 
ligence and the management of household matters. She 
died at the age of seventy-eight. 

One of her daughters, during a season of sickness, was full 
of her conceits—fancying that the whole inside of her was 
dead, and that she should die in a few minutes—that she 
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had loathesome vermin on various parts of her body, and 
things of this kind without number. | She died at fifty-fouz 
of the cholera. 

One of her sons, some five years ago, became afflicted with 
dyspepsia, and could not be persuaded to get into a carriage, 
for fear he should fall and break his neck; that he was about 
to die, and a thousand conceits similar to those of his mother . 
and grand mother. He had the same desire to be all the time 
in the bosom of his family that his grand mother had, and 
felt all on nettles if absent from them. 

One of his sisters, another grand daughter of H. S, the 
first one mentioned, was for a long time so nervous, that the 
least noise, or a rap at the door, or the least thing, would 
agitate her in the extreme. She also, in common with her 
grand mother, absolutely refuses to be absent from her hus- 
band, hardly an hour, and often feels a severe pain in the or- 
gan of Union for Life, which her whole conduct shows to be 
diseased. Separation from her children, is also most painful. 
She is, moreover, occasionally subject to extreme depression 
of spirits, and especially to that sense of unworthiness, and 
being in the way, or neglected, or not wanted; to which her 
grand mother was subject. 

Her children, again, of the fourth saison from this 'de- 
ranged grand mother, are also the most sensitive little beings 
imaginable, crying out at the least unpleasant word or look, 
and when plaintive music is sung; and also moaning pite- 
ously when not with their mother, or crying when their 
father leaves the room. 

Another brother evinces the same tendency—is all on net- 
tles if separated from his family, and has several times 
threatened to kill himseif, and been frequently afflicted with 
the delirium tremens, occasioned by drink. His children are 
extremely susceptible. Another brother, who takes after his 
Sather, has escaped, yet some of his children have both the 
high order of talent, and also the phrenological developments, 
of their grand mother H. S. 

Another brother, by a second husband, manifested derange- 
meut in a decided fcrm, when but twelve years, old, which 
ulimately ended in-religious derangement, for which he wag 
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sent to the insane hospital at Hudson, but from which, how- 
ever, he has partially recovered. 

Another son of the H. S., first alluded to, after having been 
deranged for some time, died suddenly in the insane hospital 
at Hartford, he being supposed to have killed himself; and a 
son of ‘his hung himself-on account of being disappointed in 
Jove, and another son has of late evinced marked indications 
of derangement. 

Another son of this H. S., was deranged for years in con- 
sequence of being obliged to pay a small note which he sup- 
posed cancelled, and for years refused to see company, but 
whenever any one came to the house, he would hide himself 
away under the bed or in the closet, fearing the constable 
‘would come and take him off, and that he was likely to come 
to poverty—impressions analogous to those that characterized ` 
his brother that died in the insane hospital at Hartford, men- 
tioned above. A daughter of his is exceedingly sensitive, 
and withal, a highly intelligent woman. 

Another brother had a similar attack, or at least, extreme 
nervousness, and would walk the floor by the hour, back and 
forth, wringing his hands and twisting his pocket handker- 
chief as if in great distress of mind, besides being at all times 
extremely low spirited. 

Another brother still, was similarly afflicted for a short 
time, the burden of his derangement being money, a quality 
that appertained to his grand father on his mother’s side, 
that is, to the father of the H.S. first mentioned. He had 
his whims, and was partially deranged in the matter of 
money. 

The daughter of another sister of this family, evinces ex- 

“treme sensitiveness and nervousness, and is very low spirited. 
Her Hope is small, Cautiousness prodigious, and tempera- 
ment most excitable. Her sister, another grand daughter of 
the H. &., virtually committed suicide deliberately and inten- 
tionally, by eating what she knew and designed would kill 
her. This she did from grief occhsioned by the absence of 
her husband, and his not writing her. She felt as though 
she was in the way, and not loved by him. This made her 
desire, death, and she took a course to produce it. 
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Another sister died from melancholy. In speaking of ber, 
her friends remarked that she got into “a strange way.” 
This enumeration embraces nearly every one of the descen- 
dants of the H. S. first spoken of. 

Again. This H.S. had a niece who was wd ten years, 
and then taken advantage of, and rendered enciente. Though 
her guilty paramour was compelled to marry her, yet the 
grief, melancholy, and mortification occasioned by the thought 
that he was compelled to marry her, but would not do it wil- 
lingly, caused her death in a few days after the birth of her 
child, which was hastened by the mother’s grief. Several 
other members of this family have their peculiarities, and so 
have some of the descendants of this S., the oldest of all, 
especially those descendants from a brother of the H. S., so 
often alluded to. One of them is a judge, and the whole fam- 
ily are regarded as eminently talented. Most of them are 
also long lived. 
` I know not what clearer proofs that insanity is hereditary, 
could be adduced, and if all the facts could be stated more in 
detail, the case would be stil] stronger. 

To recapitulate. S., the first one of this diseased family, 
was queer, eccentric, fussy, fidgety, and partially deranged 
on the matter of property, fearing he should come to poverty. 

Of his relatives, nothing is known, except that some of the 
descendants of one of his grand daughters, are a little crack- 
brained, to use a common phrase. 

Belonging to the second generation, was this H. S., the first 
and main one mentioned, who was deranged on thesubject of 
religion, and on the social organs, and her sister’s daughter 
died of a broken heart, or unrequited affection. 

Of her children, or the third generation, one was very 

` nervous, another died in the insane hospital at Hartford, and 
four others were occasionally insane, and one sound. 

Of the fourth generation, one virtually committed suicide,one 
was sent to the lunatic asylum in Hudson, one often threat- 
ened to commit suicide, ahd something less than a score are 
extremely nervous, and about half deranged. 

And finally, the infants of the fifth generation, besides be- 
ing most sensitive, show an intensity of feeling and a power 
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of desire, which bid fair to develope themselves in ultimate 
madness, unless the principles to be presented in the next 
section, are put into vigorous practice. 

While making professional examinations in Danvers, Mass. 
in 1841, a lady brought her son to me expressing great anx- 
iety lest he should be deranged, and giving as her reason that 
the child’s father died of derangement, and that the child’s. 
grand mother on his father’s side, died in the insane hospital ` 
in Charlestown, Mass. On inquiring still further, 1 found that 
some of the uncles and aunts of the boy, on his father’s side, 
had manifested signs of derangement. He gave decided evi- 
dence of precocity. 

Joshua Coffin in a letter to me on hereditary descent, writes 
as follows: . Fa 

“ Henry Sewall, who came to this country in 1634, was a. 
distinguished man, but occasionally subject to turns of de- 
rangement. In every, or nearly every generation from that 
time tọ the present, some one or more of his descendants 
have been affected in the same way; and there are now liv- 
ing in N¥#¥*#%*y and B¥**#*y several lineal descendants of 
Henry Sewall partially or occasionally deranged. And what ` 
is a little remarkable, they are affected in very much the 
same manner. They are eccentric, odd, peculiar, but always 
harmless, though crazy.” 

An anecdote of one of them, will serve as a sample of the 
species of derangement to which they are subject. One of 
them was impressed with the idea that he was elected to be 
damned eternally, and thought that the sooner he entered upon, 
his doom, the better. He therefore wished very much to com- 
mit suicide, and yet entertained the idea that it was wicked 
for him to do so. He therefore devised the following method 
of making way with himself without incurring guilt. He 
thought that if he should swim out into the water just as far 
as he could swim, and then turn round and be drowned 
while trying to save himself without being able to do so, he 
should not bé guilty, because he was trying his best to save 
himself. He tried this plan, but, unfortunately, his strength 
held out longer than he expected, and brought him back to 


the shore. 
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Sometimes they would shut themselves up for months, ut- 
terly refusing to see any one, and pleading as an excnse that 
they were unworthy todo so. ‘The derangement seemed to 
be produced by small Hope and Self-Esteem, and prodigious 
Conscientiousness and Cantiousness. They were all exceed- 
ingly pious. Indeel, their derangement seemed to be a refi- 
gious melancholy induced by a morbid condition of the mo- 
ral organs. : 

A very pious and most excellent young man died at Ain- 
herst College about the year 1829, exceedingly low spirited, 
and evidently of religions melancholy. His surname was the 
same as one of those mentioned by Mr. Coffin in the passage 
quoted above, but omitted there and here for reasons which 
the reader will appreciate. IIe was doubltess a descendant 
of this family. ` 

The ancestors of another fumily,” says Mr. Coffin, “ first 
settled in Newbury, many of whose descendants have been, 
and still arẹ distinguished for talents—having strong minds 
in strong bodies, but who have, for many generations, been 
afflicted with a nervous irritability. At one time they are 
elated, at another time, they are depressed in the extreme, by 
which they have suffered through life. I could narrate a 
dozen instances which have occurred in nearly as many bran- 
ches of this family, which would corroborate the descent of 
this physical peculiarity from generation to generation. For 
instance :—The maiden name of my grand mother, was Sa- 
rah Bartlett, a woman of strong mind, great firmness and 
self-possession when obliged to act; and yet one of the most 
nervous persons imaginable. She would sit by the hour to- 
gether, and wring her hands enough almost to wring them 
off, plait her apron into narrow plaits, and then spread it 
out again, and repeat this process for the hundredth time. 
She would imagine for a long time together that she was ım- 
fit for company, because she did not know enough, and 
should disgrace herself and family; but when obliged to ap- 
peat in company, no one could appear to better advantage, 
or do herself more credit. On one occasion, when company 
had been invited, she could not be persuaded to join them on 
account of these gloomy, unworthy feelings, till some one 
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told her that she did not know evongh to appear respeetably, 
when she arose with great dignity and majesty, replying) 
‘It’s false,’ and walked in and became the master spirit of 
the occasion. : 

“She has a large number of descendants, and ont ‘of the 
whole, I do not know of one who does not inherit, in a greate 
er or less degree, this same nervous temperament, except 
some of them hy the name of Coffin. The peculiarities of 
my own immediate relations, by the name vf Coffin,” (refer- 
euce is here made to the same nervons excitability, ) “in thag 
respect, on my father's side, are clearly traced to my grand 
mother Bartle.” 

The nervous affection mentioned in the preceding cases 
is evidently a lower species of derangement, as indecd are 
all uervons affections, or what is eommonly called “the hypo,” 
“ the hysterics,” “ hypochondriacis,” ‘“ the spleen,” &c. &e4 
they all beiug. caused, in common with downright nudnesy 
by a morbid or over-exciied or diseased condition of the brain; 
and the degree of that disease. determines the degree of the 
nervous uffection or derangemeut. 

In Syracuse, in Jan. 1843, the anthor, in examiuing the 
head of Mr. S., remarked that his extreme nervous excitabil- 
ity, his prodigious Cantiousness and small Hope, would sube 
ject him to ups and dowrs—would cause him to be sometimes 
in the garret, and then in the cellar, and afflict him with ex» 
treme melancholy.* He then stated that most of the mem? 
bers of his family, ar far as he could trace them, were simi- 
larly afflieted—that his father committed suicide, and so did 
one of his uncles; and that it was only with difficulty that 
he could at times restrain his tendency to commit suicide. I 
then asked him if he was not related to a man by the same 
surname witb his. who formerly resided in B., V1., and with 
whom, some ten years ago, | was acquainted, who was noted” 
for being by turns severely afflicted with melancholy. He said 
he was his covsin. He traced the disease back to his grand 
Sather, who also committed suicide; further back he could not 
go. His son had the same temperament, and small Hore 


* A condition ulways accompany ing small Hope and an excitable tem- 
persment 
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In Burford, Canada West, in Dec. 1840, I examined the 
head of a clergyman considered a most excellent man, who 
was habitually low spirited. He said that his father and 
every one of his name and family, as far as he knew them, 
were similarly afflicted. His and their melancholy took a 
religions turn. l 

In the town of S., R. I., I examined a family of children 
having as fine a set of heads as l almost ever saw, which F 
remarked as really extraordinary. The mother at the close 
asked if I thought them any way predisposed to derangement. 
{T asked her if either parent was thus predisposed. She said 
yes, that their father died insane, and that their uncle was 
theu confined in the jail at P. on account of his derangement. 
One of their aunts is extremely enthusiastic in whatever she 
takes an interest, and has her hobbies, now abolition, now 
phrenology, now education, but from having a superior mo- 
ral and intellectual hend, her hobbies are of a moral and phi- 
lanthropic cast; still they are hobbies, and she rides them at- 
most to death. l 

l examined the head of a gentleman near Utica, N. Y., 
some of whose relatives had been deranged, and he was oc- 
casionally beside himself. He had a superior head, but Hope 
was small, and Cautiousness prodigious. 

Miss Hunt, female physician in Boston, relates the follow- 
ing. Two twin brothers, residing in a town near Boston, 
married happily, and had every thing in common, and abun- 
dance of the comforts of life, and had always kept free from 
debt, and heen noted for their honesty. One of them fell 
crazy, and run away with the idea that he was, after all, 
dishonest—that he was deeply in debt, (though he did not 
owe five dollars in the world,) that he had all along imposed 
tipon his neighbors by pretending to be honest when he was 
hot, and now he was about to be detected, and exposed, and 
that he and his family were coming to poverty, though they 
had their farm paid for, a large dairy, and their thousands in 
the bank. 

His brother was so mnch grieved and mortified at this that 
he too became deranged, and on precisely the same poim, and 
their families were rendered the most miserable families im- 
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aginable. .‘I‘he: brothers insisted on being together, and 
talked and mourned most pitiously. over their imaginary mie 
fortunes; yet this only aggravated their matady. One of 
them had been deranged on the same point before, and I 
think a consin had been sent to the insane hospital at Wer- 
cester. Both parents were perfectly healthy in body and 
mind, but a grand father was deranged, and deranged on the 
same point—the apprehension of poverty. 

There.is a family by the name of W., wealthy, influential, 
and eminently refined and moral, one member of which, a 
young man of abont twenty, died recently of derangement in 
the matter of appetite. He first adopted the Graham system, 
atid became more and more abstemious, till he finaly refused 
to eat almost every thing. Let alone, he would not have 
eaten at all; and with the utmost persuasion, he could be in- 
duced to eat no more than half a cracker, and drink half a 
tumbler of milk twice a day—he conceiving it wrong to ent 
more. He had a splendid head, excepting the absence of 
Hope and Amativeness, and the predominence of Cantiouss 
ness aud Conscientiousness. When his physician stood over 
chim, he could get down enough to make him gain nearly a 
pound per day, for a week, but he died ultimately of pure 
starvation resulting from this derangement. 

Though this tendency was derived from parentage, and 
lurked in his constitution, yet long-continued and severe ap- 
plication to study (Conscientiousness, the reasoning organs, 
and the mental or studying temperament being pre-eminently 
developed.) were its direct procuring cause, and were mainly 
instrumental in bringing it out. 

His mother was an exceedingly nervous woman, and very 
odd and ecceutric, and so were all his aunts on his mother’s 

’ gide. Both his grand parents, and their brothers and sisters 
escaped, and were sound in mind, but one of his great grand 
parents was similarly afflicted—the disease having passed 
over one generation. 

Old Mrs. C., a neighbor of the author’s father, was fre- 
quently deranged, so much so that she was put into irons—a 
most barbarous practice. One of her sons was deranged. 
T e tami were unusually intelligent. 
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L This son marsied a woman who became deranged on the 
aabject of religion, and whose brother, a most excellent and 
pious man, became crazy on religious subjects. A danghter 
was quite talented and a most sweet and lovely girl—a 
quality that generally accompanies hereditary derangement. 
, Dr. Johnson inherited from his father that exceeding nerv- 
@usness and most oppressive melancholy which followed bim 
through life, and almost led him to commit suicide. 

“Itis a singular fact in the history of suicide,” says Dr. 
Rush, in his work on “ Diseases of the Mind,” p. 134, “ thas 
it has sometimes been hereditary in families. There are 
two families in Pennsylvania, in which three of their re- 
spective branches have perished by their own hands, in the 
course of a few years. Similar instances of this issue of fam- 
ily derangement, are to be met with in other countries.”’ 

. The following facts are from the work by Dr. Rush which 

' pas been alluded to. The first account he received in a let- 
ter from Dr. Williams, of Deerfield, Mass., dated, June 16, 
1812. 


“ Captains C. L. and J. L. were twin brothers; and so great 
was the similarity of their countenances and appearance, that it 
was extremely difficult for strangers to know them apart. Even 
their friends were often deceived by them. Their habits and 
inanners were likewise similar. Many ludicrous stories are told 
of people mistaking one for the other. 

“They both entered the American revolutionary army at the 
same time. Both held similar commissions, and both served with 
honor during the war. They were cheerful, sociable, and in every 
respect gentlemen. They were happy in their families, having 
amiable wives and children, and they were both independent in 
their property. Some time after the close of the war, Capt. J. 
removed to the state of Vermont, while Capt. C. remained in 
Greenfield, and two hundred miles from his brother. Withm the 
course of three years, they have both been subject to turns of par- 
tial derangement, but by no means rising into mania, nor sinking 
into melancholy. They appeared to be hurried and confused in 
their manners, but were constantly able to attend to their business. 
About two years ago, Capt. J., on his return from the general 
assembly of Vermont, of which he was a member, was found in 
his chamber, early in the morning, with his throat eut, by his own 
band, from ear to ear, shortly after which he expired. He had 
been melancholy a few days previous to this fatal catastrophe, 
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aod bad camplained of iadisposition.the evening, previous to the 
event. i 

“ About ten days ago, Capt. C., of Greenfield, discovered sigus 
of melancholy, and expressed a fear that he should destroy him- 
self. Early in the morning of June 5th, he got up, and proposed 
to his wife to take aride with him. He shaved himself as usual, 
wiped his razor, and stepped into an ‘adjoining room, as bis wife 
supposed, to put R up. Shortly after she heard a noise like water 
or blood running upon the floor. She hurried into the room, but 
was too late to save him. He had cut his throat with his razor, 
and soon afterwards expired. 

“The mother of these two gentlemen, an aged lady, is now in 
a state of derangement, and their two sisters, the only: survivors of 
their family, have been subject, for several years, to the same 
complaint. a 

“Insanity generally attacks in those stages of life in which it 
has ‘appeared in the patient’s ancestors. A general officer who 
served in the American army during the revolutionary war, oncé 
expressed a wish to a brother officer, that he might not live to be 
old; that be might die suddenly ; and that if he married, he might 
have no issue. Upon being asked the reason for these wishes, he 
said he was descended from a family in which madness had some- 

. times appeared about the fiftieth year of life, and that he did not’ 
wish to incur the chance of inheriting, and propagating it to a 
family of children. He was gratified in all his three wishes. He 
fell in battle between the thirtieth and fortieth years of his age, 
and he left no issue, although he had been married several years 
before his death. A similar instance of the disease appearing at 
the same time of life, in three persons of the same family, occurred 
under my notice in the Pennsylvania Hospital. It came on in a 
father and two of his sons between the sixtieth and seventieth 
years of their lives. 

“ Application was made, some years ago, for the admission of 
three members of the same family into the Pennsylvania Hospital 
on the same day. 1 have attended two ladies, one of whom was 
the fourth, and the other the ninth, of their respective families, 
that had been affected with this disease in two generations.” 


These facts, and thonsands of similar ones which might 
easily be recorded, (and every reader’s observation will assure 
him any number of facts of this class, even more striking than 
these, ) exist every where, and especially are observable in our 
insane asylums, and must force home the conviction upon 
every rational mind, that a predisposition to insanity is he- 
reditary, and follows down in the direct line from father to 
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son and grand son, as far as it can be traced.* And if any 
additional evidence were needed to strengthen this con- 
clusion, the fact that other diseases are hereditary, furnishes 
that evidence. Other qualities are hereditary, and so is this. 
And in the name of science—of that law by which children 
resemble their parents—I1 assure all those, either of whose 
blood relations are or have been partially or wholly deranged, 
that they also, and their offspring too, are in danger of being 
similarly afflicted. The descent of derangement, like that of 
consumption, or looks, is a law of our nature, and they must 
take vigorous precautionary measures, or they too and theirs, 
“in an evil hour when they think not,” will be overtaken 
by it. 

But this disease can be prevented. I fully believe it can be 
warded off in all cases. None need be compelled 10 suffer its 
dreadful tortures. At least, the tendency can be arrested, and 
the next generation rendered less, and the third still less, lia- 
ble to be overtaken by it, till it can finally be expelled from 
the family. 

As to contracting marriages with thosc whose ancestors ot 
relatives are subject to this disease, the same laws govern 
this matter which govern the other diseases, previously men- 
tioned. If they are rising above the disease, or if they iake 
after the parent not thus predisposed, there is less danger. 
Or if they resemble those subject to it, provided they are 

, aware of the tendency, employ preventives, and avoid those 
things that tend to induce it, and above all, if, when they are 
sensible that their feelings are unduly exalted, they will place 
their reason over against this tendency, and remember that 
these feelings are not real, but only the effects of undue cere- 
bral excitement—are a disease of the mind, just as nflamma- 
tion is that of the body—they certainly can govem the ship 
of mind by the helin of reason. 


* Will not Dr. Buttolph, the gifted assistant of the New York Lunatic 
Asylum at Utica, Dr. Woodward, and others connected with these insti- 
tutions, make extensive inquiries, and record the results, with the view 
of seeing what proportion of all the lunatics brought to. their asylums 
have relations, and especially ancestors, that are or baye been deranged, 
and deranged on the same points, 
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“The enjoymeats and sufferings of the minv, far excced those of the body.” 


Or all diseases that afflict our nature, those diseases that 
affect the mind, are the most grievous—are crushing, and 
absolutely insupportable. To have limb after limb cut 
from tlre writhing body, most excruciating though it be, 
bears no comparison to that horror of horrors experienced 
“ when mind's diseased.” How often have those in this 
state been known to hold their hands in the fire, to cut and 
dite their flesh, or to submit to amputation, and then remark 
that these things were diversions when compared w.th the 
indescribable mental anguish they endure! Well may the 
heart of every philanthropist beat with its fullest and strong- 
est pulsations of sympathy, in view of the anguish experienced 
by the raging, bewildered maniac; and well may government 
attempt the amelioration of those thus afflicted, by erecting 
asylums for their comfort and cure. What. practice is so 
barbarous, so absolutely horrible, as that of confining the 
maniac, perhaps in a dungeon, in chains or the strait jacket, 
treating him as if he were criminal, and perhaps scourging — 
him at that! He is sick, not criminal. ‘lo chastise one who 
is sick of a fever, or dying of consumption, is truly horrible ; 
but to chastise a maniac, is as much more so ag his disease is 
more painful than all others. Ordinary diseases can be en- 
dured; birt let reason be dethroned, let self-possession be 
swayed from its moorings, let imagiuary demons torment, and 
all the passions be thrown into tumultnous uproar, the whole 
man no longer himself, and of all objects of commiseration, 
this is thé most deserving. And it should rejoice every friend 
of man, that remedies of this disease have, of late, been dis- 
covered, and applied with success. 

But to prevent a disease, is still better than to cure it; and 
the auther pledges himself, that the following prescriptions, 
faithfally adhered to, while they will greatly mitigate this 
disease after it is once seated, will, in most cases, where it is 
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hereditary, if uot in all, prevent its developing itself in actual 
insanity. i 

Both to prevent and also to cure this disease, it is first 

neesssury that we nuderstand its cause, so as to counferact or 
obviate it, The cause of insanity, or rather inanity itself, 
consists in the ereessire excitability and over-action of the 
brain aad nervous system. lis prevention, therefore, can be 
eTected by whatever will prevent this excessive action; and 
‘its cure can le eflected only by reducing this over-action. 
And the remark is too obvious to require more than its mere 
presentation. that precisely the same remedial agents should 
be employed to reduce this morbid inflammation of the brain, 
that ae new employed to reduce other cases of inflammation; 
and the same means by which tendencies to other forms of 
inflammation may he prevented, will prevent the inflamnas 
tion of the brain, aud its consequent derangement of wind. 
Le it never be forgotten, that insanily isa purely physical 
disease—-as much so as consumption, or cancerons affections, 
es any other bodily indisposition; and both preventives and 
cares, to be effecinal, must be calculated to prevent or reduce 
this inflammation. 

In order 10 come the more directly at both the canse and 
the prevention, as well as the cure of this disease, allow me 
to call uttewtion 10 oue condition which always accompanies 
derangement, and which is a product of that very cerebral 
condition which canses madness, aud that is, superior natu- 
ral nbilities, accompanied with feelings the mest intense and 
susceptible imaginable. And these are caused by that same 
exalted action of the brain by which deraugeient is caused, 
Consequently, familics aud individuals predisposed to de- 
fauvement, are always eminently talented, and possessed of 
the best of feelings. li is the very flower of community who 
arenfilicted. Ju fact, this affliction is only the very excess 
of thas talent aud sensibility. Do superior talents depend 
upon the powerful action of the brain ? So does insanity, only 
the cerebral action is still greater. As but a narrow line sep- 
frates the subime and the ridiculous, so but a step divides 
the highest order of talents froin madness, Nor can a sims 
pletion well be crazy. It takes a prodigiously smart man te 
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become deranged; so that whoever is subject to derungement, 
is “ nobody's fool.” 

Hence, then, to prevent an hereditary tendency to insanity’ 
from developing itself, it is necessary only to prevent this 
constitutional excitability of the brain from progressing be- 
yond the point of healthy action. And to do this. it is only 
necessary to divert the action from the brain to some other 
part, to remove exciting causes of cerebral action, and to keep 
the brain as quiescent as possible. 

To iltustrate. Your child is hereditarily predisposed to in- 
sanity. You will see this predisposition in his ecstasy of 
feeling when pleased, aud in the overwheiming depth of his 
anguish when crossed; in the power and intensity of his de- 
sires, in his haste and eagerness about every thing. and in 
his being prodigiously smart and acute. And this is the er- 
ror. Parents generally try to increase this action, by plying 
them with study, keeping them confined at school, and sce- 
ing how very smart they can make them. ` But the preventive 
of this tendency consists in pursuing directly the opposite 
course. This highly wronght cerebral action requires to be 
diminished. Study is directly calculated to increase it; so is 
confinement; but physical exercise is calculated to divert it 
from the brain to the muscles. Hence, no child or youth, 
either of whose parents or relatives are subject to derange- 
ment, should be sent to school. Nor should they, forthe same 
reason, be vexed or plagned, or excited any way. but they 
should be allowed to run and to play while children, to re- 
create and amuse themselves, and be happy during the pe- 
riod of youth, and should not enter upon the cares and bnsi- 
ness of life till fully matured, and then should check that 
boiling energy which courses through their veins. 

Of all occupations, farming is the most suitable for them, 
as the lahor it requires diverts the energies from the brain, 
and works off that excitement, the excess of which constitutes. 
this malady. With nothing to do, this energy aecnmulates, 
and gathers upon the most susceptible part, the brain, and’ 
ends in derangement; but open the valve of labor for its es- 
cape, and health and sanity are preserved. I erjoin active 
physical labor upon those thus. predisposed. Still, I would 
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not force it upon children thus predisposed, but simply en- 
courage them to work as much as they please. Play is bet- 
ter till they are old enough to be ashamed to play; then let 
them work., 

-Above all, let them sleep mnch. Put them in bed early, 
and keep them from being excited evenings. Young people 
thus predisposed, should never attend balis or parties, or any 
exciting scenes, in the evening, nor read novels; but they 
should keep cool and quiet. Most certainly they should never 
play cards, or any other exciting games of chance, nor take 
alcoholic stimulants of any kind or degree, not even wine or 
cider or beer; and it will be decidedly best for them to avoid 
even tea and coffee, because all these tend to augment and, 
develope that excessive cerebral action from which, mainly, 
they are in danger. They should take laxatives, not tonics— 
what will diminish their excitability, not increase it. Alco- 
holic drinks often induce derangement, even where there is no 
hereditary predisposition to it: much more, then, will they 
develope a latent susceptibility already existing. 

As those thus predisposed, cannot be too temperate, so they 
are in no great danger of being too abstemious. Indeed, stim- 
ulating meats and drinks, are doubtless the most efficient 
ageuts in developing latent insanity now in ‘operation. The 
simplest diet is the best. Milk being productive of dulness, 
is decidedly beneficial. Bread-stuifs will be found decidedly 
preferable to meats. Indeed, meat shonld be wholly avoided, 
because it is a powerful stimulant. It heats and fevers the 
blood, oppresses the brain, and increases the tendency mainly 
to be avoided. Bread, milk, Indian and rye puddings, vege- 
tables, rice, fruit, &c. &+., should constitute the diet of those 
thus predisposed. Of course from spices, mustards, peppers, 
pickles, vinegar, and condiments, they should wholly abstain. 
Excepting alcoholic drinks, nothing is equally pernicious. 
Only those things should be taken which open the system, 
and keep it cool. Fruit may be eaten in almost any quantity 
with advant age, an so may jellies, if not preserves. But 
unfortunately, sweet things are relished by such less than 
things that are sour and hot, such as pickles, peppers, &c. 
Eat them, but they will hurt you. 
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Analogous to a cooling diet in its sedative influence, is cold 
water, both washing and bathing, especially the shower bath. 
Cold water is certainly cooling, and as explained in the last 
section but one, is pre-eminently calculated to carry off the 
superabundant heat of the system, and obviate that feverish 
tendency which constitutes the predisposition to he avoided. 
And I do think nothing will be found more beneficial to the 
insane than cold water applied externally, especially to the 
head, and taken internally in copious and frequent draughts. 
This prescription must commend itself too forcibly to the 
common sense of the reader, to require comment or defence. 

But above all things, let those thus predisposed, avoid 
those subjects on which their relatives or ancestors were de- 
ranged. Thus, one of the topics of derangement appertaining 
to the family of the young man who hung himself in the 
summer of 1842, mentioned above, on account of his having 
been disappointed in a love matter, was the social affections. 
He should have known this. He should therefore have 
nipped his affections in the bud, unless he was sure of their 
being reciprocated, and consummated by marriage. In short, 
he should never have allowed his affections to become en- 
gaged, till he was sure of marriage—a direction suitable for 
most young people, but doubly so to those thus predisposed, 
because love is a very exciting thing any how, whereas they 
require peace and quiet. Still, unless such are able to gov- 
ern their love, they should locate their affections, though . 
they need not therefore te in haste to marry. Yet if the 
tendency to insanity be decidedly marked, it is not right to 
entail so: loathsome a disease upon posterity. Such may 
well wistt the wish of one mentioned in the preceding pages, 
that he “ might not have issue.” And yet, if his own health 
be improving, he will be less liable to entail it upon his chil- 
dren. A companion having a cool, soothing temperament, 
shonld alone be chosen. 

But the most efficacious prevention, after all, is to place in- 
tellect on the throne, and to bear in mind that this hereditary 
tendency exists, and when the feelings become powerfully 
awake to any particular subject, remember that your feelings 
are epee aay too active, and therefore magnify every 
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thing, and remembering this, will enable you to look on with 
intellectual coolness upon the bustling tumult of raging 
passions, as upon school-boys at play. Thus, if the predis- 
position be to melancholy, remember that these gloomy feel- 
ings have no foundation in reality, but are the product of 
your own organization; that but for this hereditary predis- 
position, the same circumstances would produce opposite 
feelings; that, in short, all your trouble is self-made, and 
without foundation, and this will enable you to dismiss them. 
And so of any predisposition that may beset you. True, this 
will require much self-government—a quality of the utmost 
importance to those thus predisposed, and yet, from the very 
nature of their disease, so very rare—yet it will amply repay 
all the pains taken in its cultivation ; and the preceding pre- 
scriptions will do much to mitigate, and finally banish from 
the human family, so terrible a scourge of ignorant, suffering 
man. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES TRANSMISSIBLE. 


SECTION I. 


THE MENTAL QUALITIES AS THE PHYSICAL—BOTH INNATE, AND 
YUOVERNED BY THE SAME LAWS OF TRANSMISSION, 


We have thus far seen clearly, that physical qualities are 
both innate and hereditary. Nor does the proof thus far ad- 
duced in support of this position, admit of the least doubt or 
evasion ; for it amounts to complete demonstration. And the 
more so, because the evidence is accumulative. By showing 
that peculiarities of form and countenance were hereditary, 
the way was prepared for showing that greatness and little- 
ness of stature were hereditary; and establishing this, 

strengthened the inference that physical strength was heredi- 
` tary, and also reacted on both the preceding points, and also 
en the succeeding. Establishing these points, again renders 
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the proof that diseases are hereditary, much more conclusive 
thaņ it would be without such preface. Not, however, that 
either of the points thus far presented, are not proved separ- 
ately, and without that accumulative evidence we are now 
presenting. Each has been shown to be true alone, by itself, 
and independently of ail other considerations, yet each also 
reacts upon and supports, not only every proposition that 
precedes it, but also each that follows, to the end of the work. 
Thus, having proved that consumption is hereditary, analogy 
teaches that other diseases are on a footing with it, and 
therefore that they also are hereditary. Nor would a strictly 
logical argument require us to prove that any more than one 
disease was hereditary ; for the inference would be that all 
other chronic diseases are equally so. But we have done more. 
We have proved that cousumption is hereditary, by appeals 
to facts ; and this double proof goes both backward and for- 
ward, and renders the assurance that each is hereditary, 
doubly sure. And the same is true of each point thus far 
presented; so that the whole, taken together, forms an argu- 
mentative arch absolutely impregnable. There is no getting 
by the positions thus far taken, either individually or collec- 
tively. 

Let not the reader suppose, however, for a moment, that 
we have dwelt thus on the transmission of physical qualities, 
either because of the intrinsic importance of this department 
of the subject, or merely in order to demonstrate the trans- 
missibility of physical qualities or of diseases. Were this the 
only, or even the main object of the preceding pages, they 
would never have been printed. No; but we have proved 
that physical qualities, diseases and insanity included, are. 
hereditary, mainly in order to prepare the way for what 
follows. We have merely been laying the foundation, that 
we might build upon it our subsequent superstructure. We 
have been thus minute and particular in matters that are 
“ known and read of all men,” that we might demonstrate a 
basis from which to proceed to the unknown. We have 
demonstrated these propositions, in order to use them in 
proving subsequent ones. As the astronomer, in measuring 
the distances, dimensions, orbits, &., of the heavenly bodies, 
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is obliged to fix his dase dines on the earth—on terra firma, 

where they can be seen and measured—so we have thus far 

been merely laying our dase lines—been demonstrating the 

transmissibility of physical qualities, and showing what prin- 
ciples govern this transmissibility, in order to use these 
principles in prosecuting our investigations as to the trans- 

mission of mental and moral qualities. Not that the facts 

and principles thus far presented, are not deeply interesting 

and highly important in themselves, and the lessons they 

teach, calculated to augment vastly the best interests of man- 

kind, but after all, they have been demonstrated mainly so 

that they may be employed in investigating the laws which 

govern the transmission of intellectual and moral qualities. 

To improve man physically, to banish disease and to secure 

physical health and animal pleasure, is certainly an object 

most desirable—as much more desirable than the improve- 

ment of our stock of cattle, horses, &c., as man is superior to 

the brute creation; but these, immensely important as they 

are, are trifles in themselves, when compared with the im- 

provement of the mind and morals of mankind—objects as 

infinitely superior to the merely physical improvement of 
mankind, as the mind and soul of man are higher in the 

scale of creation, and more prolific as instruments of enjoy- 

ment and suffering, than is the body. I grant that improving 
man physically, is ¿he way to improve him mentally and: 
morally, yet I am presenting the relative importance of each 

species of improvement, as contra-distinguished from that of 
the other. 

But with what emotions should we proceed to the investi- 
gation of a subject so all important? With what cautiousness 
should we preceed? With what unwonted eagerness, with 
what untiring assiduity and patience, should we learn this 
the greatest lesson that God can teach, or man can learn ? 
And may ‘‘that Wisdom which cometh from above,” so 
guide the pen of the writer, and the mind of the reader, that 
no error may creep into these pages, and that much useful 
information may be imparted thereby. 

What, then, are some of our dase lines, our fixed land- 
marks, our lights to guide us in our investigation of a subject 
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so almost entirely unexplored? To those demonstrated in the 
preceding pages should be added, one derived from the lights 
of Phrenology and Physiology, namely, that the mental quali- 
ties are as the physical—that the influence of each recipro- 
cally affects the other, and that, therefore, to improve either, 
is to improve the other also. Manis a physical being, as 
well as a mental and a moral one; and he also has a mental 
and a moral nature, as well as a physical one. Nor are these 
two natures strangers to each other; but they are nearly re- 
tated each to the other, by the uniform action of the great 
laws of Phenology and Physiology; so nearly, that the con- 
ditions of each, exert a powerful and a perfectly reciprocal 
influence upon the other. As is either, so is the other. i 

I by no means design to touch the mooted question of ma- 
terialism. I do not mean to say that the physical conditions 
control the mental and the moral. This doctrine 1 do not 
believe. If either governs the other, I believe the mental and 
the moral govern the physical ; or rather, I believe there are 
conditions or causes lying back of both, and which govern 
both. But this question, be it decided whichever way it 
may, does not affect our position, that the conditions of each 
reciprocally affect the other; that the reciprocality of these 
reciprocal influences is perfect, and that each is as the other. 
The tone, and texture, and organization of the body, are as 
those of the mind ; and vice versa, those of the mind are as 
those of the body. The laws which govern the one, also 
govern the other; and those conditions which improve either, 
also improve the other. 

But more. A close similarity exists between the form of 
the body, or the looks of a person, and the tone and charac- 
teristics of the mind. The relation is this :—The form and 
looks of the body depend upon, and are governed by, its 
structure ; and this same structure is also as the organization 
of the brain and nervous system; and they are as the quali- 
ties of the mind. As is the form, so is the structure; and as. 
is the structure, so are the mental qualities. And there are 
certain shapes of body, which invariably accompany certain 
traits of character, talents, and peculiarities. I believe, for 
example, that the original, inherent properties of the mind, 

7 
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assume particular shapes of body—those shapes best adapted 
to its manifestation; that, as a pepper seed and a kernel of 
corn, both planted together, having the same soil, the same 
sun, rain, covering, and culture, each abstracts its particular 
and even opposite nature and nutriment from similar condi- 
tions, and the products of each assume the particular quali- 
ties of its parent from the same soil, sun, and showers, so 
different original, innate, mental qualities gather around 
themselves, both before and after birth, particular kinds of 
matter, and asŝume particular shapes, adapted to their re- 
spective natures; hence the endless diversity seen in counte- 
nances, motions, appearances, size, figure, strength, &c. &c., 
of mankind. 

I have elsewhere shown that ‘there exists a oneness, a 
harmony of construction, between every portion of the body 
and every other portion, the phrenological organs included ; 
that this principle of unity applies also to the mind, so that 
the general characteristics of the body and those of the mind, 
harmonize with each other; that prominence of features, in- 
dicates strongly marked points of character ; that beauty and 
proportion of body, indicate a well-balanced character and 
fine feelings; that coarse hair always accompanies coarseness 
in the fibres of the brain, together with coarse, harsh feelings, 
bnt that a delicately organized body, indicates and accom- 
panics delicacy of feeling, &c.; in short, that there is a unity 
of character running through the whole person, mentally and 
physically.” * 

I do not, however, design here to show wat shapes of the 
body accompany given qualities of the mind, and vice versa ; 
but I wish merely to stale this great law of our being, that 
the ferture of ine body corresponds with the tone and charac- 
ter of the mind; that a vulgar soul inbabits a vulgar body, 
and has a vulgar expression of countenance; but that a re- 
fined mind inhabits a delicately organized body, and gives a 
tefined, sensible, susceptible expression to the countenance, 


* See American Phrenological Journal, in a series of articles headed 
“Practical Phrenology.” See also page 32 of the author’s work entitled 
“ Practical Phrenology,” and bound in with “ Phrenology Proved,” &c. 
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and a corresponding shape to the body; and so of every 
other quality and characteristic of either body or mind, in- 
cluding the fact that changes in either, produce corresponding 
changes in the other. 

And now for the infefence. We have demonstrated the 
proposition, that physical qualities and peculiarities are he- 
reditary, and that att of them are hereditary. Now, since 
the mental qualities are as the physical, and since the physi- 
cal are, beyond all question, hereditary, the inference that 
therefore the mental qualities, and acı the mental qualities, 
from faculties the most powerful and energetic, down through 
all the shades and phases of character and disposition, in- 
cluding all the diversity of tastes and talents that exist 
among men, are hereditary, except what modifications are 
induced by education—that is, that the whole of the basis of 
character, even that on which alone education can operate, 
is hereditary. 

But more. If physical qualities are hereditary, and the 
mental are also hereditary, because connected with the physi- 
cal, it follows that those same laws which govern the trans- 
mission of physical qualities, also govern that of the intel- 
lectual and moral. Nor need there be the least doubt as to 
this point. Hence, to iimprove the mental, we must proceed 
precisely as we do to improve the physical—must employ the 
same means, and in the same manner; and the same results 
will crown our happy labors. 

But to be still more specific. It has already been clearly 
shown, that the éerture of the body, and also the form or 
shape of both the body and head, are /ereditary ; and Phre- 
nology shows that certain shapes of the body, and especially 
of the head, always indicate, accompany, and coincide with, 
certain shapcs of the head, or certain phrenological develop- 
ments. Hence, since certain forms of the head, that is, since 
the relative size of certain phenological devclopments, are 
hereditary, and since these developments are as the charac- 
ter, it is plain that those traits of character which result from 
these developments, are also hereditary. That is, the form 
of the head being hereditary, and the character coinciding 
with that form, therefore the primary mental qualities are 
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hereditary. We have already seen, for instance, that the 
form of Franklin’s head, which is peculiar, and in perfect 
keeping with his character, is found in the Folger family, 
(Franklin’s mother being a Folger,) and also in Franklin’s 
descendants. Now Phrenology being true, this descent of 
the forms of the head, or what is the same thing, of the rela- 
tive size of the phrenological organs, proves that both the 
original powers of the mind themselves, and also their rela- 
tive power and energy, are hereditary. The truth of Phre- 
nology being admitted, the fact of the descent of different 
forms of the head is forced home upon every observing mind ; 
and this establishes the descent of both the organs and the 
JSaculties, and also of the proportionate size of the former, and 
the consequent energy of the latter. Neither donbt nor eva- 
` sion find any place in this argument, or rather, in this #ni- 
versal fact. A 
We have dwelt thus long upon the preceding points, partly 
because of their intrinsic merit and importance, partly be- 
cause of their linking inseparably together the preceding and 
the succeeding portions of this work, and partly because they 
completely overthrow the doctrine of the old metaphysicians, 
that of “the Learned Blacksmith” included, that the human 
mind is a blank, on which education and circumstance write 
its whole character—that 


“T is Epucation forms the common mind ;” 


that neither the faculties of the mind nor the ideas, are innate, 
but that man is just what education makes him, and nothing 
more, nor less, nor different; that, in short, children derive no 
primary faculties, no peculiarities of mind, no mental, no 
moral, no intellectual elements or bias whatever from their 
parents as parents, or, what amounts to the same thing, that 
no part of the disposition or the powers of mankind, are he- 
reditary, and, consequently, that parents do not transmit to 
their children any hereditary qualities whatever, which 
amounts to a total abrogation of the doctrine of the descent 
of mental qualities from parents to children—a doctrine 
which any ragged urchin in the streets should be ashamed 
not to know; a doctrine, the denial of which argues the most 
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consummate bigotry or intellectual obtuseness in such men 
as Dr. Nott, Dr. Hamilton, and the Learned (ignorant on 
this point) Blacksmith.* How is it possible for men to be 
so wise in other matters, and yet so foolish in this? How 
can men of sense and intelligence deny the doctrine, that the 
mental qualities of parents descend to their children? How- 
ever sensible they may be in other matters, they are simple- 
tons in this. However learned they may be in Grecian lore, 
or physical philosophy, or the healing art, they-are ignora- 
muses in this. However great in logic, or metaphysics, or 
theology, they have not sufficient intelicct to perceive a law 
as universal as the law of gravity, as plain, and palpable, 
and numerous in its facts, and as eminently inductive, as 
any other law of nature. On this point—the very acme of 
wisdom, the most useful and beautiful department of knowl- 
edge—they are bigoted ignoramuses, and behind every mother 
in the land in this species of intelligence. Such men learned? 
Such men wise? If learned, they are also ignorant, and that 
too in the most essential and the most common department 
of learning. If wise, they are also foolish, They have 
““dead flies” in the ointment of their talents and learning. 
And they are bigots at that, for nothing but learned bigotry 
will, allow any man to maintain such palpable absurdities, 
such learned monstrosities. What! Do you, Drs. Hamilton 
and Nott, and you, Elihu Burritt—do you indeed believe and 
teach, that the mental qualities of parents, their dispositions, 
propensities, talents, moral and religions dispositions, strength 
or feebleness of intellect, and so on down through all their 
infinite shades and diversities of character, are not heredi- 
éary—not born in and with their children? Do not descend 
from parents to their children, and are all the result of educa- 
tion? Da you not know any better? Pray then what do 
you know any how? Are you indeed so, soft, so simple? 
Would you not call him a learned simpleton, who, however 
much he knew of history, the languages, or the natural 


* Bee the author's “Answer to Dr Hamilton, in which Dr. Nott is 
quoted ; and also Strictures on a Lecture of the Learned Blacksmith on 
this subject, in vol, iv, of the American Phrenological Journal. 
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sciences, did not know the alphabet, or how to make a fire, 
or wash his hands? Or him a book-worm ignoramus, who, 
thongh he knew “fifty languages,” added to all the learned 
lore of past ages, did not know that children were born of 
parents at all, or how they entered the world, or that their 
mental faculties were hereditary ?—Come, come, stop your 
study of the languages; stop inventing your stoves and 
making your experiments in the laboratory; stop amputating 
limbs, teaching students, &c., and go and learn your A BC’s . 
on hereditary descent, from matrons and sires. Come, go- 
with me, and I will show you that persons are often what 
they are, not only without education, but, to quote Dr. Ham- 
ilton, “in the very teeth” of it. Tell me that Benjamin West 
was a painter because he was aught to paint, when the fact 
is, that he was reprimanded, and even severely punished, 
because he painted; and was obliged to hide his paint and 
paintings in his father’s garret, and steal away unobserved 
to follow this his “ ruling passion,” strong at birth, and de- 
veloped to be a master passion when but six years old? Do 
you really mean to say, that the young duckling, hatched by 
the hen, seeks the water, and swims dextrously upon it, from 
the first wave of his foot, because he is taught to seek the 
water, and ¿aught how to swim? That the chicken hatched 
by the duck, avoids the water, because it is taught to avoid 
it, and picks up its food in consequence of, and in obedience 
to, previous instructions? Ordo you really mean to main- 
tain that the infant, at birth, cannot breathe till it is caught 
` to breathe, and taught Aow and when? That it cannot draw 
nature’s nourishment from its mother’s breast, till it is taught 
to do so, and taught how, and that it nurses solely becawse it 
is tanght? That before it can open its eyes upon surrounding 
objects, it must first be taught the laws of optics, and that it 
sees solely because it is taught how to see, and could not see 
without such teaching? Or do you really maintain thata 
child cries because it is tanght to cry, and shown how, 
(mothers, of course if you will only not ¢each your darlings 
to cry, they will never in the world know how to ery, for 


“T is education” teaches a child to cry,) 
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and that it could not cry unless taught to do so? That chil- 
dren, from first to last, hear because they are taught the 
principles of acoustics, and cannot hear till then? That they 
cannot articulate till they are zaught how? That no child 
experiences a single emotion of any kind, whether of anger, 
or affection, or hunger, or heat, or cold, or pleasure, or fear, 
or pride, or selfishness, or pity, or justice, or kindness, or 
taste, or sexual love, or any other emotion, till they are 
taught to do so; and that they do so solely and only because 
they are educated to do s0? Do you indeed maintain that no 
idea can be formed in the child’s mind, till it is caught how 
to form a thought, or is educated to think? Or that educa- 
tion creates memory, or mechanical genius, or a talent for 
poetry, or painting, or oratory, or learning languages, &c. ? 
Then this self-same education must really be a greater creator 
than even God Almighty himself ! 

“Oh no, we do not mean that education causes children to 
perform these and other operations that are instinctive.” 

Then pray what do you mean? Either you do not mean 
any thing at all, or else you mean that appetite (Alimentive- 
ness) is innate; that the breathing faculty (the phrenological 
organ of which has recently been discovered) is instinctive, 
or what amounts to the same thing, is innate; and so of an- 
ger (Combativeness,) fear (Cautionsness,) affection (Adhe- 
siveness,) love (Amativeness,) selfishness (all the animal 
propensities large,) pride (Self-Esteem, ) ambition (Approba- 
tiveness, ) sense of justice (Conscientiousness,) the religiqus 
sentiments (the moral organs,) the laughing propensity 
(Mirthfulness,) the talking propensity (Language,) the dis- 
position and ability to think (Causality,) various kinds of 
memory (the intellectual organs generally,) and so through 
all his instincts, are each instinctive, that is, innate? Grant- 
ed; for that expresses our doctrine exactly. If hunger, sen- 
sation, breathing, seeing, anger, crying, laughing, affection, 
&c., are instinctive, and therefore innate, so is talkativeness, 
taste, kindness, sense of justice, ability and disposition to 
think, construct, remember, plan, observe, sing, &c. What 
broad line of distinction exists between these mental opera- 
tions? None. Is one instinctive? So are all. Is one the 
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result of education? So are all. One is natural; so are all; 
and if natural, also hereditary, and hereditary because natu- 
ral, and natural because hereditary. The fact is, that to 
leave these, or any of them, to education, is to leave them 
undone altogether. Nature (the Deity) is not so bungling a 
workman as to leave things as indispensable as is each of 
these functions, to education; that is, to leave them ont of 
man altogether. No: man’s powers are all innate; that is, 
all instinctive, all intuitive. Intuition, innateness, and instinct, 
are different names of the same thing; namely, for whatever 
is hereditary ; and are all appellations belonging to every 
faculty of the human mind; and no less to the faculty that 
breathes or eats, than to that which thinks, or remembers, or. 
talks. True, education may direct these primary powers into 
different channels—may teach the faculty or the instinct of 
appetite, both one and the same in substance, to eat fruit, or 
meat, or tobacco, yet the cating instinct, or the faculty of 
eating, must erist, before it is possible to teach it. How 
would Dr. Hamilton, or Dr. Nott, or Elihu Burritt, go to 
work to teach a child to see, that had no eyes ; or to hear, 
that had no ears ; or to talk, that had no mouth ; or to move, 
that had xo muscles; or to think, that had no Causality, or 
no original primary element or faculty for thinking? There 
muet be a faculty back of all education, and prior to all 
teaching, before education can have any material whatever 
on which to operate, or effect the least iota. Why cannot 
Dr. Nott teach a dog mathematics? For no other reason 
whatever, except that the dog has no primitive instinct, or 
original faculty, capable of being taught, and capable of per- 
ceiving mathematical relations. But why.can he teach his 
pupils mathematics or logic? For no other reason than be- 
cause they were created with an original, intuilive faculty, or 
power, or instinct, capable of perceiving these relations. Dr. 
Nott says he can make every boy in any hundred that may 
be selected, brave. Granted; because every boy in a hun- 
dred, and in a million, and in the human family, has more or ` 
less of the original instinct, or faculty of Combativeness, 
capable of being increased ,by- cultivation and exercise. 
Though the duckling can swim when it first enters the 
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Waler—though the robin can’ fly the first time it leaves its 
lofty nest, yet the former can swim more expertly, and the 
latter fly more easily and dextrously, from having practised. 
So, although the power of thonght, or the faculty of reason, 
be innate or instinctive, yet education, culture, and practice 
greatly increase its power, its correctness, and its scope. Yet 
education can only ¢rain, it cannot create it. So of every 
other power in man, both mental and physical. Nature, 
through the instrumentality of hereditary descent, imparts 
the primitive faculty, the original power, of doing every act, 
exercising every feeling, and thinking every thought, that it 
is possible for nian to do, to exercise, or to think; and those 
who maintain this dogma of the dark ages, the utter fallacy 
of which we have pointed ont, “know not what they do.” 

If some readers think we have dwelt too long on a pojnt so 
plain that “he that runs may read,” let them remember that 
if an error so glaring, so entirely subversive of the whole 
doctrine of the hereditary descent of mental qualities, be 
maintained by Nott, Burritt, Hamilton, and a host of othets 
who exert a powerfal influence over the popular mind, and 
spread these pernicious errors far and wide in their leetures 
and writings, it is certainly important, and high time, to 
counteract these errors, and to overthrow a doctrine so pal- 
pably absurd as the doctrine that the mental qualities are not 
innate, but are the products of education alone. Especially, 
how could the anthor proceed to establish the doctrine of the 
innateness and descent of mental qualities, without first 
“ clearing the track” of such rubbish? How can I build my 
doctrine of the hereditary descent of mental qualities, on the 
ground pre-occupied with the opposite doctrine, that they re- 
sult from education, till 1 frst tear down thjs doctrine? And 
how can we draw those infinitely important inferences which 
are to follow, without basing our foundations deep in the first 
principles of the nature of man? I trust this course will be 
found warranted by the superstructure we are thereby pre- 
paring toerect. And then, again, the author has no where 
seen this doctrine of the innateness of all the faculties, satis. 
factorily established, or its opposite doctrine completely overe 
thrown. i 
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But enough. We proceed to show by facts, that the intel- 
lectual and moral faculties are innate and hereditary, (both 
the same in reality,) and then to point out some of the laws 
which govern their transmission. 

But before we pass to the consideration of this matter, it is 
due to this portion of our subject to remark, that since the 
mental faculties are hereditary, they are all hereditary. All 
that is primary, original, and constitutional in man, is heredi- 
tary—is hereditary because it is constitutioigl, and constitu- 
_fional because it is hereditary. Education cannot create the 
first germ, cannot impart or originate the least thing. It can 

bring out gifts that are hereditary; it can re-augment and 
invigorate, but it can go no farther, can do no more. Let the 
true office of hereditary descent, namely, that of transmitting 
all that is constitutional in man, and in the degree of energy 
in which the parent possesses it, be assigned to it; and let 
also the true office of education, that of disciplining and re- 
augmenting these faculties, preparatory to their re-transmis- 
sion and improvement, be assigned to it. Let neither be- 
driven beyond the bounds allotted to it by nature; and let 
both education and parentage go hand in hand, pari passu, 
pars nobile fratrum, in accomplishing the greatest of all 
works—that of improving and restoring mankind, and pro- 
monng their virtue and their happiness. And wo be to bim 
who neglects either for the other. 


SECTION II. 


IDIOCY AND SUPERIOR TALENTS, HEREDITARY. 


A GENTLEMAN who is connected with D. Fanshaw’s Bible 
establishment, 115 Nassau street, New York city, relates the 
following :—‘ Some ten years ago, in Chester county, Pa., I 
knew an idiot, so low in the scale of organization, that he 
could neither talk nor laugh, nor even chew. His food was 
gruel exclusively, which was poured into his mouth, and 
run down his throat—he not knowing even how to swallow. 
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He made but two noises, one a kind of grant, which signified 
that he was hungry, and the other a humming noise, as if he 
wanted to sing. When he heard music, he would lay down 
on the floor and roll, appearing as if it gave him pleasure; 
and yet he manifested no other sign of intelligence except 
those above famed. His fæces passed from him without re- 
straint. He could move but little. He had a brother who 
was barely able to take care of himself. His father evinced 
no want of intellect, but his mother was none the smartest, 
and rather a butt among her neighbors, and was considered 
rather flat. Her sister also knew just enough to warm his 
porridge when he called for it by this grunt, and pour it 
down his throat; and this was all she did, or knew how to 
do. Farther particulars I could not learn, though these facts ` 
argue a wantof talent in one grand parent, the deficiency 
not being as conspicuous in the mother, as in her sister or her’ 
son.” 

In the poor-house in Wilmington, Del., in 1838, I saw a 
mother and her daughter, both idiots, and the intellectual 
lobe small in both, and alike in shape, namely, Individuality, 
Form, and Locality somewhat developed, but Causality 
scarcely larger in either than in an orang outang. 

My brother, L. N. Fowler, has the drawings of several 
brothers, by the name of Emerson, who were so completely 
idiotic, that they had not done the least thing for themselves, 
though some of them were sixty years old; and djd not even 
know how to feed themselves. One of the brothers barely 
made out to take care of himself; the other three were total 
idiots. The parents were not noted either for talents or for ` 
the want of them. The point 1o which attention is mainly 
called, is that there was some most unfavorable condition in 
the parents, which resulted in the idiocy of three successive 
children. | 

Mr. Parker,* of Parkersville, Pa., in conversing on heredi- 
tary descent, said that he had children come to school to him 
whom he could not possibly teach to read, and who, though 
the utmost pains were lavished on them, seemed unable to 


* If I mistake the name of my author, I do not the fact stated, 
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learn to spell. They were regarded as flats by all who 
knew them. Both parents had been married before, and had 
children tolerably intelligent; yet all the products of this 
union were simpletons. 

There is a point connected with the two preceding facts 
which deserves investigation, namely, what conditions there 
are in parents, both of whom are tolerably knowing, that can 
produce idiocy. That there are such conditions, and also’ 
conditions of an opposite character, the union of which pro- 
duces talents in the offspring far above that possessed by 
either parent or any of their relatives, is obvions to all. And 
similar results appertain to the Acalth of parents and children; 
some children being weakly while both parents are healthy, 
and both from a healthy stock; and others healthy when 
both parents are sickly. "These conditions, like that of the 
colored ancestor and his descendant of the fifth generation, 
mentioned in chap. ii. sec. 1, may have run under ground 
for several generations, or there may be conditions in the 
_ parents, perhaps discase, or fatigue, or excessive labor, or 
highly favorable cenditicns, but there is something in this 
point worthy of being investigated. 

Closely allied to the above, is a principle on which it is 
prapiesed to enlarge hereafter, but which deserves to he at 
least noticed in this connection. Reference is had to the 
condition of parents, especially of mothers, as influencing the 
mental properties of the child. Near the A. factory, R. l, 1 
was called to examine the head of a lad, some six years old, 
Whose organizalion was quite imperfect, head small, counte- 
fiance idiotic in expression, and unable to talk. On qnes- 
tioning the mother as to her situation during pregnancy. she 
said that she was accustomed to sit in church where she 
could not well help looking ont at the door, (in summer,) 
where her eye rested upon an idiot, who was inthe habit of 
coming and sitting outside during service. He annoyed her 
extremely, and yet she conld not well keep her eyes off from 
him. Her child was'the miniature of this idiot, not only in 
the expression of its countenance and in all its motions, but 
also in the cast or character of its idiocy. 
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I saw another child near Adams, N. Y., rendered idiotic 
by the condition of the mother during pregnancy ; ‘and I 
have seen others in all parts of the country, more particular 
mention of some of which will be made hereafter. 

Thus it is that hereditary influences often produce idiocy. 
But they sometimes produce opposite results. Superior natn- 
ral talents are generally, probably always, hereditary. To 
potice isolated cases of this kind, however, is not the design 
of this section, it being reserved for one on the descent of | 
specific intellectual faculties. All proposed to be done in this, 
is, to show that the general tone and tenor of the brain—the 
presenee and the absence of the intellectual lobe, is heredi- 
tary, abundant proof of which consists in the fact, that all 
the intellectual men of whose parentage we have any knowl; 
edge, were -the sons of highly talented mothers. To this 
general fact I do not know a single exception. 

Having already shown that physical qualities are heredi- 
tary, the preceding doctrine that the general tone, texture, ` 
and orgavization of the brain are hereditary, requires little ` 
additional proof, because the physical qualities being heredi- 
tary, the texture of the brain included, and this texture being 
as is the tone and power of the intellect, the general quantum 
or deficiency of intellect is of course hereditary. This con- 
clusion, however, will not be left to rest on this inferential: 
basis merely, gocd though it be, but will hereafter be sup- 
ported by facts, showing that the talents given by certain 
organs are hereditary; that is, that the relative energy of 
certain organs and their faculties, is hereditary. 


SECTION III. 


AMATIVENESS AND THE SOCIAL FACULTIES HEREDITARY. 


Iv this element of our nature were not hereditary, it would 
not be likely to be as universally developed as it now is, nor 
ever as prolific. But although nearly or quite every member 
of the human family has more or less of this faculty, yet, 
like other mental and moral qualities, it runs in families ; 
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aod not only in families, but in the descendants of those 
families, from generation to generation. Solomon seems to 
have inherited that strong passion, which induced him to 
have so many wives and concubines, from his father David, 
who, not content with scores of wives and concubines, con- 
ceived suth a passion for the wife of Uriah, that he commit- 
ted actual murder in order to indulge it. In fact, Abraham, 

Jeaac, Jacob, Judah, Tamar, the daughters of Lot, and the 
whole race, seem to have inherited and prdpagated this pas- 
sion in an especial degree. See also the Bible account of the 
kings of Israel and’Judah in this respect, who were of course 
lineal descendants of David. 

The royal fawily of Great Britain, frem time immemorial, 
have been notorious for the power of this passion, as well as 
for indulging it, of which its rapid augmentation of late is by 
no means a solitary example. 

Aaron Burr’had a development both of this cgan and of 
its propensity, in a degree truly wonderful—hardly an in- 
stance being on record equally conspicuons His unele, 
Pierpont Edwards, was nearly his equal, and not only só 
notorious, that, in New York, where he flonrished at the bat 
above half a century ago, even now his name is conpled with 
the grossest libertinism, and the most unbridled profligacy, 
but a novel was written on one of his seductions. Both he 
and his nephew made their boast that they could sedtice any 
woman, however virtuous, to whom they might be intro- 
duced; and itis yet within the recollection of mostof my ` 
readers, that when the love-letters of ‘Aarou Burr—expres- 
sions of passion from ladies of the highest standing in the 
Iand—were on the eve of being published, the publisher was 
threatened with death from several quarters, by the friends 
of ladies whom this correspondence would expose. It is said 
to exceed every thing of the kind ever read or heard of; and 
for ages to come, will the name of Aaron Burr be associated 
with seductions the most artful and successful, with the in- 
dualgence of sexual passion the most gross and unparalleled 
for excess, and with the ruin of all that is lovely and virtuous 
in woman. Long may it be ere such another foul enemy of 
female virtue again scourges our earth | ~ 
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1 have met with several relatives of this notorious sinner, 
and found the same gross appetite predominated over both 
reason and the moral sentiments. lt can, without doubt, be 
traced farther back in this family, and i in other branches— 
but enough on this painful case. 

I examined the head of the son of a harlot in New-York, 
only four years of age, and found the organ enormous, and 
its manifestation in proportion. 

More than a hundred years ago, a man run away with 
anothet man’s wife, when he was ninety-five years old! and 
that too when he had four wives then living. This same 
passion can be traced down for six generations, and will 
probably be traced down six inore, in a degree equally sur- 
prising. The fifth lineal descendant is said to spend thou- 
sands of dollars on kept mistresses annyally, though married, 
and now probably sixty years old; and all of his sisters he-~ 
came mothers before marriage, besides evincing this passion 
in the strongest manner. His niece, a girl only thirteen 
years old, spent a few wevks in his family, and returned to 
her parents a mother before she was fourteen, and by her 
own cousin, his son, then not fourteen. All the male mem- 
bers of this family, and many of the females, are equally 
remarkable. 

I have been struck with the fact, that the children found 
in our alins-houses and houses of correction, most of whose 
parents were licentious, had extremely large Amativeness ; 
and I have yet to see the first child of frail women, and the 
first illigitimate, in whom this organ was otherwise than 
large. But enough of this disgusting picture, with the single 
important inference, that the indulgence of parents during 
the’gestation of the mother, is directly calculated to develope 
prematurely a beastly animal passion in the unborn infant, 
and is one cause of the alarming prevalence of this yice. If, 
as we shall hereafter see, the state of parents, while becoming 
parents, and especially that of the mother, influences the 
child, surely the indulgence of this passion, merely for the 
sake of the animal gratification afforded, must necessarily 
plant the seeds of vicious indulgence in the breast of the 
otherwise pure soul of the unborn infant, to be ultimately 
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ripened up into full grown licentiousness. In this way it is, 
that many a child is ruined before it is born, and that too by 
pious parents-—ruined ignorantly, I grant, but none the less. 
effectually. What is more common than ta see the children 
of licentious parents follow in the footsteps of their predeces- 
sors; and if this Jaw govern the children of sin, it equally 
governs the children of animal parents. 

I have introduced this section mainly to prepare the way 
for the preceding inference—an inference the importance of 
which is deemed.quite sufficient apology for its introduction, 
and without which any work on hereditary descent would 
be sadly wanting. 

It has been Jong and generally remarked, that this passion 
is extremely strong in great men; and heace young men, in 
aspiring after greatness, have allowed themselves to indulge 
this propensity without restraint, thinking it ane element in 
greatness, So far from it, it is the ruin of many who would 
otherwise have become distinguished. So far from making 
men great, its excessive indulgence is the greatest drawback _ 
to talents that they can well encounter; for it creates a fever 
in the brain that directs the energies from the forehead to 
the cerebellum, and keeps the whole mind and body in a 
perfect fever of preternatnral excitement; nor do I believe a 
truly great man can be found, who, during the period of 
youth, freely indulged this passion. What may be the case 
in manhood, after the system is matured, is quite another 
thing. But be this as it may, one thing is certain—greatness 
does not cause an excess of this animal passion, nor does an 
excess of this feeling cause greatness. ‘This, however, may 
be true, that a powerful constitution lies at the basis of both, 
giving both superior talents and strong propensities. Still, a 
strong constitution bears no relation to this organ more than 

„to any other. I have seen it small in persons of the most 
powerful physical organization ; and large in those of weak 
constitutions bereditarily. No uniform proportion exists be- 
tween the power of this passion, and the evergy of the intel- 
lectual lobe, except the reverse ratio, that the more physical 
energy is expended in its indulgence, the less there is re- 
maining to be expended by the intellectual lobe. A certain 
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species of talent, that requisie for political eminence, for 
example, in which its neighboring organ Combativeness is- 
required to be so large, in order to sustain angry discussion 
and recrimination, may be coupled with its excessive mani- 
festation, yet how is it possible for this animal passion, in its 
brutal exercise, either to strengthen the iptellect or improve 
the morals? And those who indulge it in order tomaid them 
becoming great, will find themselves greatly mistaken. 
Still, there is probably little donbt. but that its energy'in 
parents, angments all the energies of their children, Amative- 
ness included. 

Another hereditary quality, belonging of right to this see- 
tion, is, that the tendency to have two or more children et a 
birth, descends in families. Dr. Kimball, of Sackets Hart or, 
after relating a striking case of the descent of Amativeness in 
a French woman and her danghter, writes as follows: 

“The sister of a man named Royer, living in B—— ville, 
had zwirs twice. One of Boyer’s daughters married a Mr. 
Flagg, and died in her first accouchment, being delivered of 
one living twin before she died, the other remaining nuborn. 
A son of Boyer. (and this principle descends in beth the 
male and the female line.) married a Miss Hughes, who, 
after having four or five single births, was delivered of Aree 
children at one birth. Wughes, a brother of this last Boyer’s 
wife, married Boyer’s sister, who, after having three or four 
single births in as many years, had twins, on account of 
which Hughes left her, and lived clandestinely with another 
woman, by whom he soon after had three children at one 
birth.” ‘ 

Verily, these Hughes and Boyers fulfil the first command- 
ment in the Bible, “ Be frniifn!, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth,” with a vengeance. Can it be that the marriage 
of two families, each of which are accustomed to have twins, 
causes the birth of triplets ? 

Biondell says that a lady related to one of his pupils, had 
Jour children at one birth, and that three of the sisters of 
this protific woman, had either twits of triples. Dr. K. also 
states, that having twins descends in his own family, and 
mentions some other cases. But facts of this class are too 
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abundant to require specification; for almost or quite all 
parents who have twins, will be found to inherit this predis- 
position from their parents, one or both; or else to be related 
to those that have twins. 

‘hose who belong to large families, generally have large 
families, unless the other parent is feeble; and those who 
belong to’small families, to have small families, unless the 
other parent be from a large family, and be the more power- — 
ful. Whole families, in all their branches, will be found to 
lave just about the same number of children with their an- 
cestors and relatives. 

The incestuous propensity seems to be hereditary. A 
father in Portland, Me..* committed incest with his own 
daughter. Her son committed incest with his mother, and 
the product of this double incest, was the lad who, at thirteeu 
years old, was seut to the state prison for tying up another 
boy and emasculating him. John Neal, the phrenologist, 
writer, and lecturer, was called on to examine his head be- 
fore the jury, and found prodigious Destructiveness. ‘he 
result in regard to Amativencss, I have not learned. Can it 
be that incest tends, like marrying cousins, (a point hereafter 
to be presented,) to degenerate and vitiate the race, and that 
therefore the Bible forbids it? For the doctrines of the Bible 
will be found to be emiuently philosophical, and to embody 
mauy of the great physiological laws of our being. 

A few remarks on the transmission of the other social or- 
gans, may perhaps be appended to this section with as much 
propriety as inserted in a separate one. 

I know a little girl who is exceedingly fond of a kitten, 
No.hing delights ‘her more than to play with one, or gives 
her more pain than taking it from her. Neither father nor 
mother likes a cat; but the maternal grand mother of the 
child was passionatcly fond of cats, would take them to bed 
with her, and was almost cat-crazy. The child takes after 


® This fact is stated by our friend and agent, Wm. C. Harding, the 
phrenologist, who is lecturing with much success in Maine. Will Mr. H. 
send such other facts on hereditary descent as he may chance to observe, 
and expeciuily relative to the P. family hereafier to be mentioned, 
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its mother in its form of head and expression of countenance, 
and the child’s mother takes after Aer mother; so that the ` 
child resembles that grand parent from whom she inherits the 
cat loving propensity—a law which will be found illustrated 
by facts scattered throughout the work. This case is cited, 
not because of its intrinsic importance, but to illustrate the . 
minuteness of this law of transmission. 

Another sister of this girl, loves a cat extremely, yet takes 
after its paternal grand father in its phrenological develop- 
ments, yet it derives its excessive sensitiveness from its 
mother, who inherited it from her mother—a fact at first 
sight not in harmony with the law just named, yet the child 
derived its extreme sensitiveness from its maternal grand 
mother, from whom also she inherited her extreme love for 
cats. The child does not strictly take after either parent, 
buat takes a portion of both its physical and mental qualities 
from both parents. 

I wish here to be understood as maintaining that children 
inherit not only particular organs fróm their parents, but also 
the particular direction of those organs—not only large and 
small Philoprogenitiveness, but also love of the particular 
thing on which the organ in the parent fastened; of which 
still farther mention will be made hereafter. ‘The children: 
of Israel had a strong passion for feeding cattle, a considera- 
ble portion of which doubtless was inherited from Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, all of whom, inclnding Lot, Laban, and 
Esau, not only derived their entire sustenance therefrom, but 
seemed to take the greatest pleasure in it, and also to be emi- 
nently skilful. : 

The love of the Swiss, the. Welch, and the Highland 
Scotch for their native hills, and the home sickness so com- 
mon to the Swiss who leave their country, is doubtless in 
part hereditary. 

Whole families, for generations, will be found to be afee- 
tionate, fond of one another, of home, and highly domestic; and 
other families are wanting in this quality. Doubtless this is 
in part owing to its want of culture, and yet this very want 
of culture, grows in part out of the constitutional feebleness of 
this faculty. Facts touching the transmission of these social 
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faculties are so common, so multifarious, wherever we make 
observation, that isolated illustrations are not necessary. 
And one of the very best guarantees of affection in a daugh- 
ter, is affection on the part of si mother, especially if she re- 
semble-that mother. 

It may be as proper to remark here as any where, that 
one evidence that a man resembles his mother rather than 
his father, consists in an unusual development of his social 
organs. In woman, these organs are much larger than in 
man; and that son who takes after his mother, will have 
these organs larger than they are usually found in men; and 
when thus unusually large, it is a sign that he resembles his 
mother, rather than his father, in whom they are less. Of 
course exceptions occur to this rule; for the father may take 
after his mother, and the mother after her father, so that the 
husband may have them the largest, and the son have them 
largegand yet take after his father, or rather, afier his grand 
mother. Yet, as a general rule, the above sign holds good, 
and will tell whether a son takes after his mother or father. 

Self-Esteem and Firmness are most conspicuous in .males ; 
and.if a daughter have a.high head in the crown, which: 
indicates a large development of these organs, she will gen- 
erally be found to resemble her father instead of her mother. 
So a large development of Causality, Constructiveness, and 
Calculation, especially the latter, in a daughter, shows that 
she takes after her father, these organs being more fully 
developed in man than in woman. 

Guided by these and some other similar signs, I rarely fail 
to tell which parent persons resemble, provided they resemble 
either, and thereby the age‘of the parent or grand parent 
whom they resemble, or the diseases to which they are 
liable—which parent, if either, died of consumption, and, 
consequently, whether they are liable to it; and also what 
were the leading mental and physical peculiarities of this 
parent, and other predictions depending on this resem- 
blance. / 
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SECTION IV. 
THE. PROPENSITIES HEREDITARY. 


In central Pennsylvania, there lived two brothers, named 
Mc——,, who were renowned for their fighting propensity ; 
Combativeness and Destructiveness being powerful and ac- 
tive. In addition to their fighting propensity, they were 
very strong, able-bodied men, aud eclipsed all rivals in those 
parts, in wrestling, hopping, lifting, &c. A daughter of one 
of them, a large, fine-looking, energetic, stern, commanding 
woman, married a Mr. P , and became the mother of two 
sons, hoth of whom, though peaceable, excellent men, pos- 
sessed great physical strength, and the combustibility of 
their maternal grand father. If a man offered them an 
insult, either of them would knock him down instantly, and 
by the time the insulting word was uttered. A son of one 
of them, in whom Combativeness, Destructiveness, Firm- 
ness, and Self-Esteem were very large, was denied some 
gratification by his father, in consequence of which, he be- 
came enraged, swore terribly, and, coming into the house 
with all the fierceness imaginable, he caught hold of a chair, 
and, slamming it down spitefully upon the floor, exclaimed, 
“ I can tear the house down, and will do it.” His temper, 
when once roused, was most outrageous and ungovernable. 
In looks, color of hair, form of body, and phrenological 
developments, he resembled his father, and he his mother, 
and she her father. 

The two brothers were remarkable for their personal 
courage, and their self-possession in times of danger. The 
daughter, also, was as eminently courageous as her sons, and 
the grand son mentioned above, literally feared nothing. 

One of the descendants of this combative family married 
a woman who belonged to a very mild and sweet-disposi-~ 
tioned family. Of their children, one daughter had the de- 
velopments of her father, and was stern, resolute, and vio- 
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lent-tempered, while another had the mildness and sweetness 
of the mother, along with her phrenological developments, 
including small Hope, and a melancholy cast of mind. 

Both the parents of Nero possessed the revengeful and 
murderous disposition, to a degree almost unparalleled in the 
annals of history. They were monsters in depravity, and 
their son was a fiend. 

The mother of Byron was a most violent-tempered woman, 
and her son was the lawful heir of such a patrimony. The 
particulars of this case will be found highly interesting, but, 
as they are recorded elsewhere, we will not swell our pages 
by their transfer, our object being, mainly, to add new facts, 
not to compile those already before the public. 

But is there any need of multiplying cases of this kind? 
Who does not know that ill-tempered parents have ill4em- 
pered children, and that the children of mild, sweet-disposi- 
tioned parents are like their parents? Who does not know, 
that when oth parents are revengeful or fiery in their anger, 
the children are more combustible than either parents? and 
that those children, one of whose parents is mild and the 
other spirited, are the one or the other, according to the pa- 
rent they resemble ? 

There are, however, some modifications of this law ; such, 
especially, as differences in the conditions of the parents be- 
fore the birth of different children. In Canada, in 1840, } 
noticed many children in whom Destructiveness was im- 
mense—larger, by far, than this organ in either parent. 
Thus, a child of Mr. S——, the chief executive officer of 
Upper Canada, living at Toronto, had one of the largest or- 
gans of Destructiveness that I ever saw in a human being, 
together with a most spleudid intellect. ‘The child was born 
during the outbreak in Canada, in quelling which, its father 
took the most active part, he being the commander of the 
military forces. His house was besieged by the insurgents, 
and the lives of all were threatened—circumstances calcula- 
ted to arouse all the energies of large Destructiveness in the 
parents to their highest pitch of inflamed action, ready, in 
this state, to be transmitted to their offspring. The boy re- 
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sembled his mother. Cautiousness was also very large in 
the child, and the Cantiousuess of the mother was more than 
once wrought up to the highest pitch by fear of immediate 
death. 

A son of Major Mc——~, who was second in command in 
the expedition against the Caroline, and who had his hand 
shot off in boarding her, after having laid open the head of 
one of her men with his broad-sword, had this organ very 
large and very active, beyond anything I have seen before or 
since, except in the last one named, and along with it the’ 
most violent, inflammable temper imaginable. He was born 
some ten or eleven months after that expedition, and was be- 
gotten, of course, while this organ was in most powerful ex- 
ercise, in the father, if not in the mother. Nor is there the 
least doubt, but that children born during war, are far more 
eombative and destructive than those born during peace. 
But, though this is not departing from the present subject, 
it is encroaching upon the subject matter of a chapter on the 
conditions of parents while becoming parents, as influencing 
the future characters of their children. 

In passing, perhaps it may not be improper to remark, in 
this connection, that the authors of the attempted revolution 
in Canada, were, almost without exception, the sons ead 
grand sons, (especially the latter,) of the American torya 
who were banished from this country on the successful 
termination of our struggle, and settled all through Canada, 
on 600 acre lots, given by the British government to each 
banished tory, as a reward for opposing this revolution, 
True, they sided with the English government, but still, 
they could hardly have lived in this country previous to, and 
during that great moral struggle, without catching some of 
its spirit, and were opposed, probably not to liberty itself, but 
to the men and measures of the war. They would certainly 
be supposed to possess more of the American feeling, than 
those who had always remained snbmissive to the British 
government, which the snccessful issue of that struggle was 
calculated to angment. This spirit they transmitted to (hex 
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children, “and they again to theirs,” and the result was, this 
struggle for the independence of Canada.* 

Let nof the reader suppose that I attribute all of the re- 
sults above stated, to parental influences. On the other 
hand, parents who have violent tempers, not only impart 
large organs and strong faculties of Combativenesss and De- 
Structiveness to their children, but they also re-augment the 
power of these faculties daily by scolding and punishing 
them, and by keeping, in a variety of ways, these faculties 
in a fevered state. It is not all parentage; itis not all edu- 
cation. Infants, at first, have a phrenological organization 
analogous to those of their parents—have large or small 
Combativeness, Secretiveness, Destructiveness, Alimentive- 
ness, or Acquisitiveness, according tó the size of these organs 
in their parents. To this result 1 have been driven, by ex- 
amining the heads of thousands and thousands of parents 
and their children, in the families into which 1 am daily 
called to practise my profession—one of the very best oppor- 
tunities in the world for observing this point. Nor have I 
the least doubt, but that following me into families but for a 
single week, will convince any observing or reflecting mind 
of the correctness of these conclusions. z 

Again, the appetites of children are as those of their pa- 
rents. Franklin, in mentioning the peculiarities of his pa- 
rents, describes his father as almost destitute of Alimentive- 
ness, that is, as appearing unconscious of the kinds of food 
on the table, and indifferent to what kinds, and as eating 
mainly from necessity, or, at least, with but little appetite or 
relish. His description, in this respect, shows, as clearly as 
any thing can show, that his father had smal! Alimentiveness. 
He then goes on to say, that from this inattention of his fa- 
ther to food, he, also, cared little what he ate. His mention 
of the fact that his appetite was feeble, (in illustration of 


© It should be added, that the original design of the originators of that 
struggle, was not a resort to arms, but the extension of their rights by pe- 
sitions and votes. But a few reckless spirits, taking advantage of the 
popular excitement, in order to distinguish themselves, took up arma, and 
caused the defeat of a needed reform that bad begun properly, and in the 
spirit of peace. 
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- which, his story of the two rolls of baker’s bread under his 
arm, while reconnoitring Philadelphia, is in point,) is all we 
wish, we being able to account for it quite as satisfactorily 
by ascribing it to parentage, as he, by attributing it to a 
habit implanted by his father—the absence of appetite in both, 
being all that concerns us. 

Whole families, again, in all their branches, are good liv- 
ers. A strong appetite, for plain food, however, appertains 
to every branch of the Fowler family, as far as I have been ° 
able to trace it, either backward, or in the various branches 
descended from the Jonathan Fowler referred to in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

Every member of that S—— family, subject to derange- 
ment, mentioned in chapter v., loves good things, and though 
most of them are very fond of money, and most saving and 
economical, yet, they pay out money freely for eatables, and 
always set a table loaded down with good things, besides, 
their female members, being excellent cooks. 

And not only does a strong or a weak appetite descend in 
families, but an appetite for particular kinds of food is also 
hereditary. Thus, if the parents be fond of fruit, or pota- 
toes, or peppers, or pickles, or oysters, or meat, or any par- 
ticular dish, the children will generally inherit an appetite 
for the same dish. Two of the children mentioned above as 
inheriting a passion for cats, and also extreme nervousness, 
from a maternal grand mother, inherited also from her a love 
of roasted potatoes, both grand mother and grand daughter 
preferring to make entire meals, day after day, on roast po- 
tatoes and butter alone, and preferring this diet to all others. 
Hence, if the appetite of the father fastens upon or rejects 
oysters, or ardent spirits, butter, &c., that of the son will fas- 
ten upon or reject the same articles, and induce the conse» 
quences. The father of Dr. Kimball, of Sackett’s Harbor, 
N. Y., could never endure the taste or smell of butter; and 
his son, though a merchant, will never keep butter in his 
store, solely on account of the disgust he instinctively feels 
towards it, preferring to forego the loss of both profits and 
customers, rather than have it about him; nor can he sit at 
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the table on which it is, unless it is of the purest, sweetest 
kind. 

Edmund Bridges, of Prattsburg, could never endure 
cheese, and nat even bread cut with a knife with which 
cheese had been cut without its being washed; but whether 
it was hereditary, I know not. Let each reader observe 
particulars for himself. ` 

Analogous to this doctrine, and directly calculated to prove 
it incontestibly, is an appetite in children for certain things 
after which the mother longed during pregnancy, but, for the 
reason already stated, facts of this cast will be presented 
hereafter, as well as directions in regard to it. 

In harmony with the foregoing principle, an appetite for 
alcoholic drinks will be found to be hereditary, and especially 
to descend in the line of the mother. But it often descends 
in that of the father. 

Three brothers, by the name of D , emigrated to this 
country with William Peun, and settled at Chester, Pa., 
whose descendants spread throughout the western part of 
that state. They were a remarkably sober, honest, industri- 
ous, temperate family, in all their branches except one, into 
which intemperance was introduced by the marriage of one 
of the descendants with the daughter of a highly in@nential 
member of the senate of that state, who, though he did not 
become a sot, yet would have his wine after dinner, and 
drink till he felt pretty well. Ile also treated his friends 
freely. This danghter was not known to love liquor, bat, of 
six children, every one, a daughter included, became coni- 
mon drunkards. Nearly every child of these six also be- 
came drunkards of the lowest cast, and so did a large pro- 
portion of theirchildren, though some of them were snatched 
as brands from the burning, by the temperance reform. And 
even the descendants of the sixth generation, thongh chil- 
dren, love the “critter,” some of whom were brought up in 
families where no liquor was drank, except with medicine. 
Still, the temperance reform will probably save many of 
them. 

D. F——, whose name, were it given, would be recog- 
nized throughout the land, especially in the religious world, 
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though Causality and Conscientiousness are immense, inher- 
ited, I think from his father, a love of spirituous liquors, to 
which he yielded till he was about twenty years old, when 
he came to a firm resolve never to taste another drop again, 
and his adhering to this resolution has saved him, while his 
talents have rendered him distinguished. 

In Westchester, Pa., in May, 1840, I saw a man whose in- 
tellect was every way inferior, and who had been addicted to 
drinking, ever since boyhood. His mother, whenever she 
could, by any means in her power, raise money sufficient, 
would get a quart or a gallon of liquor, lie down by it, and 
keep beastly drunk till it was gone. Every one of her chil- 
dren, the one alluded to above included, eviticed this liquor- 
loving propensity, even in their cradles. One of them mar- 
ried a tavern-keeper in Philadelphia, but was seldom in a 
State fit to see company, and was more or less intoxica- 
ted most of her time—a truly besotted woman. One of the - 
sons of another daughter was taken, when a boy, to live ‘in 
`a Quaker family, in which no spirits were kept, and yet he 

evinced a hankering after it. 
The following case occurred at Cohocton, N. Y., the na- 
tive town of the author. Mrs. K., who loved liquor, and 
‘ would have her sprees, wanted, while pregnant, a particular 
kind of spirituons liquor, which she could net obtain. Her 
child cried the first six weeks almost continually, and, as" 
if in perfect misery ; and nothing that could be done for it 
gave relief. At length, by some means, the kind of liquor 
after which its mother had longed, was given it, and it 
clutched it most eagerly, aud swallowed it with the utmost 
greediness, and drank off half a pint, not only without in- 
jury, but with great benefit. From being a most miserable 
object, it became healthy, and stopped its incessant crying. 
Not a rational doubt can be entertained, that the longings 
of the mother will cause longings for the same thing in the 
child. Now, in what consists the material difference be- 
tween the transmission of ungratified longings, and of a per- 
manent appetite for a given thing? Simply in the permanency 
of the desire in the parent, and of the impression left on the 
child; for, if a mother’s appetite be strong for particular 
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things, she will, of course, desire these things at times when 
she cannot indulge this appetite instantly. That is, she will 
have an habitual longing. 

True, these remarks do not apply to the father, but they 
prove the principle of the transmission of appetite, and, since 
other qualities are transmitted by the father, why not this 
faculty? Still, I believe drunkenness in the mother to be 
more detrimental to the children, and more likely to be trans- 
mitted, than in the father. 

Another thing. The tone, cast, and character of the feel- 
ings and intellect of children, are altered and influenced by 
drinking habits in parents. They are more gross and ani- 
mal in all their actions and associations, and less intellectual 
and moral. Teachers have uniformly replied to my ques- 
tions, whether they observed any difference in the minds and 
scholarship of the children of drunken parents, compared 
with those of temperate parents, that they found the former 
worse to manage, and less inclined to study, as well as more 
difficult to be taught, than the latter. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, but it is in perfect harmony with the great law of 
physiology, demonstrated in my work on Temperance, that 
all alcoholics stimulate the animal propensities more, rela- 
tively, than the moral sentiments. By rendering the parents 
more gross and sensual, it naturally stamps an animal im- 
” press on their offspring, and the more so, because usnally 
begotten while the parent is in liquor. 

True, the superior virtues of the temperate parent may 
prevent the children from forming intemperate habits, and 
though they may possibly escape destruction, yet, this de- 
praved appetite, this liquor-loving stream, is almost sure to 
flow on to generations yet unborn, widening and deepening 
as it progresses, either breaking out here, and there, and 
yonder, or else sweeping their name and race from the face 
of the earth. Is not this a most powerful motive to young 
ladies promptly to refuse the addresses of those young men 
who drink a drop of any kind of stimulants? Every young 
woman who marries even an occasional stimulater, is in im- 
minent danger, aye, almost sure, of losing the affections of 
her first, her only love, past all recovery, and following him 
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to an early and a most bitter grave; and also of seeing her 
gons, otherwise her comfort and support, become her broken 
reed, her deepest disgrace, redoubling the indescribable 
miseries of having a drunken husband, in the still deeper 
miseries of having besotted children. Parents cannot be too 
careful as to what appetites they indulge ; for, they are sow- 
ing seed in a susceptible soil, from. which those they most 
love, will reap prolific crops of health and happiness, or of 
vice and misery. À 

An inordinate love of money, and also the comparative 
absence of this faenlty, will be fonnd to be hereditary. - 
There were two brothers, who resided in the vicinity of 
Westchester, Pa., both of whom loved money to excess, and 
one of them so much so, that he refused to marry, because 
of the expense attendant upon having a family. When he 
became old and infirm, to save expense, he lived mosily on 
ginger-bread, which he kept locked up in a cupboard, the 
key of which he carried in his pocket, even when he was 
extremely feeble and about to die, lest any one should get to it 
and eat. a 

His brother married, but kept his family on the closest 
fare possible, and amassed property to the amount of several 
hundred thousand dollars, and yet, when he became too old 
to do business, he would go about unfinished houses and 
pick up all the nails and pieces of iron, &c., that he could 
find, and carry them home. 

His son, a farmer, had some cattle that strayed away into 
the yard of a neighbor, (perhaps because they were not fed 
overmuch,) some three miles off, who, not knowing to whom 
they belonged, weighed out the hay given them, and charged 
the usual price of hay by the ton. Their acquisitive owner, 
finding out where they were, went and took them away, but 
absolutely refused to pay even the price of the hay they ate, , 
to say nothing of the trouble of taking care of them. Many 
other similar samples of his meanness, were related of him; 
and the whole family, for three generations, were noted for a 
mean, miserly, penurious spirit. I examined the head of a 
son of the last one mentioned, and found his head short and 
wide, very thick: through at Acquisitiveness, and wanting 
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in Self-Esteem—an organization that always accompanies 
pennriousness. , 

The present generation, however, are spending freely the 
wealth hoarded up by their ancestors. The reason is proba- 
bly this, and will serve to explain the fact that children are 
often so prodigal, when their ancestors have been so pru- 
‘ dent: First, they took to drinking; and this will make way 
with almost any property, however large. Secondly, though 
the children of those who love and amass wealth, are apt to 
inherit this faculty fully developed, yet, having every thing 
furnished to their hands, and not being compelled to eam a 
living, and hence, not having occasion to cultivate this facul- 
ty, it becomes less and less active, while the gratification, 
and thus, stimulation, afforded to the other faculties, causes’ 
them to make freqnent and large demands on Acgnisitive- 
ness, so that they overpower it, and it thus becomes weak in 
them, and still weaker in their children, while the organs 
that lead to extravagance, become large; and this organiza- 
tion is transmitted to their children, which causes them to 
be extravagant, and to squander the earnings of their ances- 
tors. ; 

Perhaps the history of Patty Cannon may not be inappro- 
priate here, though it would have been quite as appropriate 
under the head of Desiructiveness.* The father of Patty 
Cannon became outraged with a neighbor, in consequence of 
a difference in a matter of property—something, I thiuk, re- 
lating to a store—and, going into a shop where his enemy 
‘was at work, picked up a scantling and struck him on the 
head, and killed him, for which he was executed. 

A brother of Patty Cannon, and son of this murderer, stole 
a stallion, which the laws then in vogue punished by death, 
and he too was executed. He was, every way, a bad man. 

The mother of Patty was a large, heavy, fleshy, clever 
` woman, but was said to be unduly fond of the other sex, and 
both Patty Cannon and her sister Betsey, (whose skulls may 
be seen in the anthor’s collection,) inherited both the destruc- 
tive propensity of their father, and the sexual passion of 


* See an account of her in the Phrenological Almanac for 184), 
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their mother. Betsey was one of the most foul-mouthed, 

profane, violent-tempered, revengeful, and implacable of 
women, and yet, handsome and witty. She married, but 

was openly and habitually untrue to her husband, and guilty 

of depravity in almost every form, though she was not known 

to have committed murder. But her tongue was considered ` 
the most bitter and caustic imaginable, and gave her notorie- 

ty all through that region. Amativeness and Destructive- 

ness are very large, and also that part of Acquisitiveness 

that acquires property. _ 

One of the descendants of either Betsey or Patty, was 
recently tried in Delaware for some offence against the laws, 
I think it was an accusation for murder. 

But the most notorious of this notorious family, was Patty 
Cannon herself. With the shedding of human blood for the 
purpose of committing robbery, she was as familiar as with 
her alphabet. She engaged and held in subjection a gang of 
men, for the sole purpose of committing robbery and murder, 
and employed her Amativeness as a decoy-duck to bring 
victims within her reach. A more desperate robber or mur- 
derer, or one who overawed the public authorities so effectu- 
ally and so long, probably never existed. Her insatiable 
Acquisitiveness led her to fit out a kidnapping vessel, for the 
purpose of decoying free negroes on board, and transporting 
them to the South and selling them, in which she killed 
,many infants, to prevent their exposing her by crying, and 
many adults that were too infirm to bring the price of their 
transportation. She committed suicide in prison. 

The organs of Acquisitiveness, and Destructiveness, and 
Secretiveness, and Amativeness, are very large, the whole 
animal region large, the moral wanting, and the intellectual 
large. 

Joshua Coffin relates the following : 

“ George Little,” (the one mentioned in chap. iii., sec. 3,) 
“ emigrated from London to Newbury, in 1640. He was 
noted for great strength of body, great shrewdness and sa- 
gacity, and extraordinary power of intellect. He selected 
two of the best tracts of land in Newbury, on one of which 
he lived, and which his descendants have occupied to the 
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present time. In the town records of Newbury, may be 
found the following unique notice of him. ‘The selectmen 
are to take care and see that George Little gets no more land 
than what belongs to him.’ Now, this passion for acquiring 
landed property, has been transmitted, unimpaired, through 
his posterity, to the present time. They all own immense 
tracts of land, and of the very best kind. There is hardly 
any end to their possessions in real estate, and they were 
among the principal ‘getters up’ of the land speculations of 
1835 to 1838. 

“ But, this is not, by any means, the only trait of character 
for which his descendants are remarkable. During nearly 
two centuries, they have ranked among the first in the town, 
in point of intellect, though the present generation evince a 
falling off in this respect, because their parents were foolish 
enough to marry cousins.” 

In relation to the transmission of the cheating and forging 
propensity, Mr. C. remarks as follows :—“ Capt. W. G., a na- 
tive of England, and one of the first settlers of Newbury, 
a well-educated man, and possessing fine talents and much 
influence, was yet, in 1676, so regardless of his reputation 
and of moral principle, that he forged a military account 
against the state, in order to put money into his own pock- 
ets, though he had lived in Newbury about forty years. He 
left town soon after his conviction, and died in Salem, Mass. 

“& One of his. descendants, Colonel * Samuel G., cheated a 
soldier out of his pay, and, on being convicted, wrote a most 
humble apology for his conduct, which is now on file in 
Boston. Jacob G., his nephew, I think, forged a deed of 
land; and there are some of his descendants now living, 
who inherit and exhibit this same propensity to cheat and 
deccive. They seem to inherit large Acquisitiveness and 
Secretiveness, and small Conscientiousness.” 

The notorious humbug, Goward, who swells so largely in 
his advertisements, as being the greatest teacher that ever 


* The ancestor's being a Captain and the descendant a Colonel, implies 
that the miliary spirit runs in families. And one’s forging a military ac- 
count, and the other's defrauding a soldier of his pay, are quite analogous, 
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was, in writing, book-keeping, geography, history, the 
languages, drawing, painting, music, vocal and on the piano, 
harp, flute, lute, guitar, accordian, &., &c., through the 
whole round of sciences and accomplishments, has immense 
Approbativeness, which, unrestrained, is the swelling, brag- 
ging faculty; and a cousin of his, from the land of steady 


habits, whom I examined, some years ago, in N. Y., had this , 


organ very large. Brandreth’s parents, one or both, must 
have had a young mountain of Approbativeness, judging 
from the organ in their son. 

Ansart, a French physician, who came to this country, 
was one of the most polished of men, and a perfect gentle- 
man in manners and carriage; his every action being 
graceful, every motion elegant. His son,.and a grand 
daughter, inherited the same polish and elegance of man- 
ners. ’ ; 

It will not be difficult to adduce facts, showing that each 
of the faculties of Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Approbative- 
ness, Self-Esteem, and Firmness, especially the two last, are 
hereditary. Joshua Coffin mentions the descent of Firmness 
in the Pike family, of which he says: 

“Gen. L. M. Pike, a native of New Jersey, a brave 
officer in the last war, who was killed at the battle of 
Queenston, was a descendant of Capt. Pike, who emigrated 
to N. J., from Newbury, Mass., about 1666. This Capt. 
Pike was brave and intelligent, and noted for his skill and 
enterprise in the Indian wars. From John Pike, who emi- 
' grated to N. J., down to their descendants at the present 


time, nearly all of them have been distinguished for clear- . 


ness of intellect, firmness of purpose, self-possession, and in- 
domitable courage. Nicholas Pike, the old school-master 
and mathematician, and Abner Pike, also a school-master 
and mathematician, now in Newburyport, a resolute, forci- 
ble, bold, energetic man, Abner Pike, Esq., formerly of New- 
buryport, but now of Little Rock, Arkansas, whose ‘ Hymns 
to Callimanchus’ have been published in Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, and with commendation, and which are really splen- 
did specimens of poetry, these, and many others are descén- 


dants of John Pike. So marked are some of their peculiari- -. f 
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ties, (allusion is here made to the Firmness of this family, ) 
that the people of Newbury call it ‘Pikeism.’ ” 

Cases of the transmission of Self-Esteem, in both its natu- 
ral and in its perverted function, are numerous and striking. 
Washington was a man of great dignity, and inspired all 
who beheld him, with great awe and deference. His mother 
_possessed this quality in a pre-eminent degree. A writer in 
the Lady’s Magazine speaks of her as follows: 

“I was often there with George, his play-mate, school- 
mate, and young man’s companion. Of the mother I was 
ten times more afraid, than I was of my own parents. She 
awed me in the mildest of her kindness, for she was indeed 
truly kind, and even now, when time has whitened my 
locks, and 1 am the grand-parent of a second generation, I 
could not behold that majestic woman without feelings it is 
impossible to describe. Whoever has seen that awe-inspiring 
air and manner so characteristic, in the father of his coun- 
try, will remember the matron when she appeared as ‘the 
presiding genius of her well-ordered household, commanding 
and being obeyed. 

“ In her person, the matron was of the middle size, finely 
formed, her features pleasing, yet strongly marked. It is 
not the happiness of the writer to remember her, having 
only seen her with infant eyes. The sister of the chief, he 
perfectly well remembers. She was a most majestic woman, 
and so strikingly like her brother, that it was a matter of 
frolic to throw a cloak around her, and place a military hat 
upon her head, and such was the perfect reseniblance, that, 
had she appeared in her brother's stead, battalions would 
have presented arms, and senators risen to do homage to the 
chief.” 

The author had laid by for insertion here, an account of 
the ancestors of Washington, but, at present, it is not possible 
to command it. The purport of it is, that they were highly 
dignified and respected, yet remarkable for their blandness 
and goodness, but always of commanding person, and-looked 

‘p to, as to a noble race, a superior family. 

The mother of Bonaparte was a most authoritative, com- 

nding woman, and, beyond question, Bonaparte’s won- 
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derful power of commanding, so as to be obeyed, was inherit- 
ed from this pre-eminently dignified and queenly woman: 

I have seen thousands of instances, in which the children 
of parents who have had excessive Approbativeness, or Self- 
Esteem, or Firmness, or Cautioysness, or Secretiveness, or 
Acquisitiveness, or Alimentiveness, or Destructiveness, or 
Combativeness, have the same organ or organs predominant, 
that predominated in their parents. But the proof of our 
preceding positions have been so full and positive, that it is 
hardly necessary to multiply cases on these points; they be- 
ing established by what has preceded them. And we have 
other matter, more important than a statement of additional 
facts on these points would be, with which to fill out the 
remainder of the volume. 

The remark may be. as appropriate ‘in this connection, 
perhaps, as in any other, that when particular organs are ‘oo 
large in parents, they will be quite large enough in their 
children without being much excited. And yet, these are 
the very organs that are too active in the parents, and there- 
fore, liable to be brought into habitual action, in exciting 
corresponding organs in their children. Thus, if the Ap- 
probativeness of the mother be too large, she is therefore 
likely to dress off her darling with ruffles, ribbons, curls, 
and gaudy garments, and even with bustles, corsets, and 
padding, so that it may be praised abundantly,—the very 
` thing that should not be done, because this will increase, by 
its exercise, an organ altogether too-large already. . On the 
contrary, all stimulants should be removed from this faculty. 
The child should seldom be praised, and then for moral 
qualities only. If the child says or does things to attract at- 
tention, or excite the laugh of commendation for its smart- 
ness, do not notice it, but turn the subject. 

So, if Cautionsness be too large in the mother, it will be 
almost certain to be too large in the child, and then to be 
ye-augmented by the mother’s continually cautioning her 
child to take care of this, and take care of that, and appeal- 
ing to this faculty to make it do this, or not.do that, 
‘whereas all possible pains should be taken to keep it~ 
quiescent, and to divert it from excitement, that it may de- 
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crease. So, of appetite, and all the other propensities, di- 
rections for doing which, will be fonnd in the author’s work 


on “Phrenology applied to Education and Self-lmprove- 
ment.” ; i 


SECTION V. 


THE MORAL FACULTIES OF CHILDREN RESEMBLE TIIOSE OF 
THEIR PARENTS. 


Ons of the very best proofs of this proposition, is to be 
found in the general fact, that nearly every eminently pious 
clergymen, both of the present day and of ages past, will 
be found to have had an eminently pious mother, who, like 
Hannah, the mother of Samuel, dedicated him to God “from 
his mother’s womb.” Many a fountain of holy emotion has 
bad its origin in a mother’s praying spirit, or in a father’s 
devoted piety. Passing those already on record in the 
biographies of pious men, which usually commence with an 
account of the piety of one or both parents, Jet us look at a 
few cases not now on record, yet seen and known of all who 
observe. 

Take the descendants of John Rogers, the martyr. F 
know of only one hotel of any note, in which the good old 
puritanical custom of family worship is preserved, and a 
blessing asked at the table, and that is in the Marlboro’ 
Hotel, of Boston, kept by Nathaniel Rogers, conducted for 
many years on strictly temperance principles. These morning 
and evening devotions are mostly conducted by Mr. Rogers 
himself, a lineal descendant of the tenth generation from 
Rogers, the martyr. And nearly every one of these ten 
descendants have been clergymen, and the Jast would have 
become one, if his health had not forbidden it. Many of 
the lateral members of this line, all the way down, have 
also been clergymen, and there are many clergymen now 
living, named Rogers, descendants of the- pions martyr. 
7 Large Benevolence characterizes them all, and Conscientious- 
ness and Veneration are generally large, and they are gener- 
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ally imbued with the same spirit of reform which character- 
ized their renowned ancestor.* Like him, they usually have 
large families. ; ‘ 

The Brainard family are, certainly, not less remarkable 
for their fervent piety, and glowing philanthropy, than was 
their illustrious ancestor, David Brainard, so remarkable fór 
his religious humility and self-abasement. Where do we 
find a stronger manifestation of very large Veneration, Con- 
scientiousnes, and Benevolence, large Marvellousness, and 
small Self-Esteem and Hope, or of deep humiliation and 
self-abasement before God, than we find in his diary? These 
organs were evidently so large and active, as to be actually 
diseased ; for it can never be the office of true religion, to 
produce such mental suffering as he evidently endured. 

Rev. Mr. Brainard, pastor of the church at the corner of 
Pine and Fourth streets, Philadelphia, is descended from the 
same grand father from whom David Brainard descended, 
and he inherits the same cast of piety—the same tender 
yearnings for the impenitent, and desire to convert men from 
the error of their ways, the same deep sense of guilt and 
unworthiness, and the same alternating of ecstasy and re- 
ligious melancholy, that characterized David Brainard. And 
he has just such an organization as I should predicate of 
David, namely, a most exquisite temperament, indicated by 
the finest and softest skin and hait imaginable, a large head, 
which is high and long, and pre-eminently moral, and quite 
intellectual, with full Marvellousness—a development rarely 
found—great Veneration, and prodigious Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, and Cautiousness, with small Self-Esteem and 
Hope, a decidedly good ferehead, and large Approbative- 
ness, Friendship, and Ideality. He says he is exceedingly 
afflicted with that same cast of religious melancholy which 
David Brainard evinces in his diary, and that, of the Brain- 
ards in East Haddom, Conn., who are the descendants or 
relatives of this David Brainard, he knows of but few who 
are not similarly afflicted. 

While practising Phrenology, in Boston, in July, 1843, I 


® For example, the ex-editor of the Herald of Freedom. 
40* 
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was waited upon by a Mr. Brainard, then a patient in the 
Lunatic Asylum, South Boston, in whom I found great Con- 
acientiousness, Benevolence, and Veneration, and sma!] Hope 
and Self-Esteem, and who had been, for some time, beside 
himself, though not palpably deranged, on the matter of re- 

í ligion, which occupied his whole mind, night and day, while 
awake. He commenced studying, to become a minister. 
As far as I could learn from the Rev. gentleman alluded to 
above, and from other sources, the Brainard family are now, 
and always have been, remarkable for their fervent piety, 
and Christian humility, there being few, if any, of them, 
who are not consistent and devout Christians. Let the read- 
er inquire of, and observe the Brainards in various parts of 
the country, who claim any connection with David, and see 
whether they are or are not eminently pions, and have or 
have not that sombre cast of religious experience which he 
had, and, if I am not much mistaken, the result will go to 
show the transmission, not of the religious /erdency, merely, 
but of particular casts of it, for several successive genera- 
tions. 

Certainly not less remarkable for the descent of high- 
toned moral and religious faculties, is the Edwards family. 
Both the ancestors and the descendants of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the greatest theologian of his age, or even of any 
age, devotedly pious as well as highly intellectual, were 
pre-eminent for their nnadorned piety, and Christian virtues. 
The father of Jonathan was a clergyman, and noted for 
piety and goodness, and there is now extant a sermon of 
his, of great merit, on “ The Judgment.” His mother was 
a most godly woman; so his daughters were among the salt 
of the earth, and most of his descendants to this day are so 
devoted to religious subjects, as to be almost ascetic, and 
great numbers from among them, are, or have been, clergy- 
men. President Dwight, a "burning and a shining light,” in 
both the intellectual and the moral world, and one of the 
most voluminous and celebrated theological writers of his 
age, was a worthy grand son of so pious a grand father, and 
many of his descendants, and among them, Sereno E. Dwight, 
of New York, but whose physical debility does not allow 
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- him to preach, are, or have been, clergymen. But, though 
the descendants of Jonathan Edwards might almost be styled 
an ascetic race, yet, the cas? and tone of their religious feel- 
ings, differ materially from the cast of piety peculiar to the 
Brainard family, just mentioned. The latter dwell on their 
sins, and the awful majesty of God, like David Brainard ; 
but the Edwards family have a great deal of theological 
piety, are always poring over such books and such subjects, 
as ‘Edwards on the Will,” or, “Edwards on the Affec- 
tions,” combining, like their illustrious ancestor, the work- 
ings of a sound head, with their pious effusions of: prayer 
and praise. Long may a race, so good, and yet so talented, 
remain to shed a purifying and elevating moral influence 
upon their fellow-beings. 

If an example, much more general and extended, and yet, 
scarcely less specific, were needed, the history of our own 
country, and especially, of New England, affords it. New 
England might properly be said to have been settled by the 
moral sentiments. It was to escape religious intolerance, 
and to enjoy the uninterrupted worship of God, “under their 
own vine and fig-tree”—this it was which drove them across 
the Atlantic, which erected churches in the wilderness, and 
planted the emblem of the cross wherever they sojourned. 
They were the most religious of the ol.) world who settled 
the new. 

In view of these conditions in the parents of the sons 
atid daughters of New England, what, let us ask, is the re- 
ligious character of their offspring? Not only were all our 
laws aud institutions, though framed a century and a half 
after the settlement of America, framed with special refer- 
ence to the religion of their ancestors, the old Blue Laws of 
Connecticut included, but the same żone and spirit which 
pervaded our Puritan ancestors, have descended almost un- 
impaired to the present day, and now sit enthroned upon 
our Republic. Look at the influence of clergymen, and the 
deference paid to them—hardly less than that paid by Cath- > 
olics to their, priests. Look at the vast hordes that swarm’ 
from every city, and hamlet, and dwelling, at the ringing of 
the Sabbath bells; and, to possess, or, to counterfeit, this re- 
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ligious spirit, is to secure success in almost every department 
of business dependent upon the patronage of the public; 
while, to profess infidelity, is to stamp a man with infamy, 
however moral his conduct, and to ruin most kinds of busi- 
ness, if not to incur downright persecution; while, to attend 
church, is time and money at compound interest, merely as 
a stroke of policy.* The English come nowhere near the 
Americans in this respect, not even with all the aid derived 
from uniting church and state. It does not enter into, and 
engross the feelings there, as here, but is more formal and 
nominal. Nor do religious vagaries, like those of Miller, 
Matthias, and others, find as many or as enthusiastic devo- 
tees there as here. Nor are they altogether foreign to the 
puritanical spirit. A part of this is caused, beyond all ques- 
tion, by education, and especially by the early education of 
the children of the pilgrims; but this cannot be the only 
cause, for, then the heads of the children of truly religious 
parents, would not differ from. those of others, whereas, they 
do differ. I can usually tell the children of Episcopalians, 
though bronght up in families of an opposite character, 
solely by their moral developments; and l am plain to say, 
that I find the moral organs much larger in the children of 
eminently religious parents, than in those whose parents are 
not religious. The great fact, that the form of the head,— 
that which accompanies the moral sentiments, included, is 
hereditary, and, with it, the moral sentiments themselves, 
establishes the corresponding fact, that the relative energy 
of the moral faculties, descends from generation to genera- 
tion, being gradually augmented or diminished, by education 
and circumstances. 

And the fact is highly interesting in itself, and most 
auspicious of good to ages yet to come, that the religion of 
Jesus Christ appeals to, and cultivates the higher moral sen- 
timents, almost exclusively, and requires their supremacy 
over the animal propensities. And herein consist the true 


*This state of things can hardly be considered as favorable to the 
purity and prosperity of true religion, but is almost sure to corrupt the 
church, fill it with hypocrites, and render it a “whited sepulchre,” still 
the fact is as stated above. 
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‘causes of that gradual improvement which our race is ob- 
viously making in virtue and intelligence. This religion, so 
different, in its moral tone and virtuons influence, from other 
religions, has gained a powerful foothold among men, and 
inculcates justice and truth, devotion and “clarity,” the 
greatest of Christian virtues. ‘This constant appeal to the 
moral sentiments, enlarges these organs in parents, and this 
causes an enlargement to appear in their children. ‘These 
children receive an additional enlargement from this same 
religion, and this re-angments these organs in their children, 
to be again re-enlarged, and propagated to generation after 
generation. See the last page of sec. 4, chap. ii. And may 
the religion of onr Saviour, in its spirit, and not in its letter 
merely, long continue to shed its benign moral influences 
over mankind, and go on to exalt and ennoble our race. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark in this connection, that, 
though the moral sentiments, as a class, are larger in the 
English and American head than in most other nations, as 
is evinced by their heads being higher and larger, yet that 
Conscientiousness is less in them than in almost any other. 
nation. And, accordingly, in point of truth and justice, they 
fall far below the French, the Swiss, the Scotch, the honest 
German, or the truth-telling Spaniard. This may have been 
eaused by the English nation’s having been founded in 
blood, rapine, and injustice, by the plundering hordes of 
Danes and Normans, and it may have grown out of their 
inordinate love of money, but, be the canse what it may, the 
fact is indisputable, whether regard be had to the phreno- 
logical organ of Conscientionsness, or to its manifestation, 
or rather, comparative want of manifestation, in character. 
Watch a Yankee, or he will fleece you; but a German, a 
Spaniard, and even a Turk, will do just as he agrees. 

In children, this organ is usually larger than in adults. 
In the latter, it is often wanting, but in the former, it is 
almost always large. Though it differs in size in children, 
yet I never knew it small in but one child, under ten years 
of age, and that was a lad who had been taught, and even 
commanded, to steal, almost from infancy. He, doubtless, 
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inherited but an inferior development of this organ, and this 
was, probably, rendered still smaller, by education. 

I found a very large development of Conscientiousness in 
the head of a Mr. Cuthbert, who lived on the eastern shore 
.of Md.. In examining him, I remarked that it was one of 
the largest | had ever found. Many anecdotes were related 
of its development in character, one of which was as fol- 
lows :—Having occasion to be absent from. the legislature 
of Md., to which he had been elected, on business of his 
own, for two days, when he came to draw his pay, he found 
that pay for the two absent days had been included. He 
pointed out what he supposed to be an error, to the clerk, 
and wished the pay for the two absent days, to be deducted 
from his salary. ‘This, the clerk said, he had no authority 
for doing—that it was customary for each of the members 
to be paid for the whole time the legislature was in session, 
whether they were there all the time or not, that the money, 
now that the check had been made out, did not belong to 
him (the clerk) nor to the state, and that, by not drawing 
it, he would only derange accounts, &c. In reply to all this, 
Mr. C. told him that the two days of his absence were spent 
in his own private business, and that it was not řight for 
him to be drawing pay for time spent in transacting business 
for himself, and left the surplus in the clerk’s hands, uncon- 
ditionally refusing to take one cent that he had not actually 
earned. While a member of the legislature, he was a 
staunch advocate of whatever was right, and maintained 
unflinching hostility to whatever measure he deemed wrong, 
nor could persuasion or threats deter him from voting as he - 
thought right. Would that we had more legislators and 
Congress-men of this honest stamp! At an auction, for the 
sale of the effects of a woman whose husband had died, he 
bid in a bedstead, at about $2, the real value of which was 
about $5; and, on taking it away, paid her its full value, 
without reference to the amount he bid on it.* All his chil- 


* These illustrations, at the same time that they show what the true 
and exalted function of this faculty is, likewise show its lamentable de- 
ficiency in our day and nation, 
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dren and grand children whom I examiried, (and they were 
numerous,) and two brothers, had this organ very large, and 
were noted for their integrity and moral worth. Would that 
more of our paretits possessed the like requisite for becoming 
parents. ; 

In Cattawissa, Pa., in one of my public examinations, I 
found an unusual share of Marvellousness, in an honest and 
devotedly pious old German, of that place. I examined the 
heads of some half a score of his children, and a score or 
two of his-grand children, and found in them, generally, an 
unusual share of this organ. This case is rendered the 
more striking, by the fact, that this organ is generally so 
small. ` 

In Boston, Salem, Lowell, and some other neighboring 
places, I found this organ to be, on an average, about three 
or four times larger than in most other places I have visited, 
and in no other places have I found it as large, on an aver- 
age, as in these. Boston, “the city of notions,” Salem, of 
witchcraft notoriety, and Lowell, the omnium gatherum of 
the ‘region round abont,” are just the places where these re- 
sults might be expected. My brother joins me in his observ- 
ations, and so, doubtless, will every phrenologist. 

The descendants of Miles Standish, of puritanical notori- 
ety, will generally be found to possess his character for picty, 
so much so, as to be very rigid. One of his grand daughters 
married a Carey, whose descendants are generally excellent 
people, and highly religious. 

The Field family, from whom Dea. Phineas Field, formerly 
of Northfield, Mass., and quite extensively known in the re- 
ligious world, and the Rev. Chester Field, of Lowell, are de- 
scended, are, generally, a pious, excellent family; nearly all 
of them having been noted for their consistent religious faith 
and practice. 

The reader will, doubtless, pardon another allusion to the 
family of the author, nearly every member of which, on both 
sides, and in all the branches, as far as they can be traced, 
have been noted for their piety and religious fervor. My 
father, for many years a deacon, and a pillar of the churches 
where he has lived, an uncle, also a deacon, other uncles, 
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two aunts, a grand father and his brothers, nearly all my 
cousins on my father’s side, and a highly exemplary mother, 
and several. maternal! aunts and uncles, and a grand mother, 
(a Field, of the family just named,) and ber brothers fand 
‘sisters, and nieces and nephews, by scores, illustrate the de- 
scent of the religious emotions from generation to generation. 

In turning over the “ Memoirs of John Whitman and his 
descendants,” which contains the names, birth and death, 
and a short biographical account of most of them, will be 
found the statement, that he was devotedly pious, and that 
the great majority of his descendants were also noted for 
consistent religious professions and practices.* He was a 


* The saime work furnishes some most excellent illustrations of the 
doctrine put forth in a previous chapter, that “length of life is heredi- 
tary.” John Whitman, called the Ancestor of the Whitwan family, lived 
to be about 90. His brother, Zecheriah Whitman, is supposed to have 
lived to an advanced age. His eldest son, Thomas, died at the advanced 
age of 83. Concerning him and his descendants, Judge Mitchell has the 
following :—* His descendants are very numerous in Bridgewater; and 
more of them have received a liberal education than of any other name 
jo town. Several of them lave been clergymen. Nine of this name, 
and all of them of his posterity, are now in the profession of the law, in 
this Commonwealth (Massachusetts.) The family is remarkable for 
longevity. Nicholas had four children who lived to be above 85, two of 
them to 90 years. Four of this name are now living, of the respective 
ages of 94, 87, 84, and 80.” “One of the fatter is still living, in the 97th 
year of his age; and yet active, and in good health. He might have 
added, that a fifth child of Nicholas lived to be 80 years old. Eleven 
males bearing the name of Whitman, all descendants of Thomas, are 
known to the writer to have lived to the respective ages following, viz., 
80, 81, 82, 23, 83, 83, 88, 90, 90, 95 and 96 years. And three females of 
his descendants are known to the writer to have lived to the respective 
ages of 92,95 and 98 years. Tho instances of longevity have probably 
been as numerous in the female as in the male line. None of the sons 
of the Ancestor died under £2, and several of them reached 90 years.” 
One of the daughters of Abiah Whitman, reached 92, and two of her 
sons lived to be about 80 each. Five of tho children of Ebenezer Whit- 
man, grand son of the Ancestor, lived to the following ages :—80, 86, &7, 
90, and 94, and their father died, by being run ever, at 71 years old, and 
was very smart and active. One of his grand children was in his 97th 
year in 1832. One of the daughters of Thomas Whitman, and a grand 
daughter of the Ancestor, lived to be 98. Samuel Whitinan,a grand 
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deacon for many years, and many of his descendants have 
been deacoris and clergymen. 

Of Webster, in regard to Benevolence, Joshua Coffin justly 
observes, that, ‘ though he looks like his mother, yet, that he 
resembles his father in point of generosity, who esteemed 
property valuable, only to give away' to those who stood in 
need. Ezekiel, on the other hand, resembled his father, in 
looks, complexion, and voice,” (the stammering, alluded to 
in chap. iv., sec. 3,) ‘but was economical in his habits, and 
as saving as his mother. Ezekiel died rich, Daniel will 
always be poor.”’ 

I have examined the heads of some, named Howard, who 
were related, by blood, to Howard, the philanthropist, and 
found prodigious Benevolence in all known to be thus related. 
Often, when struck with a remarkable development of Benev- 
olence, in children, have I turned to their parents, and found 
this organ to correspond, not only in point of size, but, also, 
in its general form and character. I was surprised at the 
unusual development of this organ, in a whole family of 
children, in Charlestown, and turning to the parents, I found 
gon of the Ancestor, died at the age of 100. John, son of Abiak, was 
80 years old in 1832, and yet healthy. Another grand son died in his 0th 
year. Of the fourth generation, one died at 86, another, at 83,a third, 
at 70, another, at 88, another, at 95; another was living, when in his 97th 
year, another lived to be 80, another, 55, another, 90, another was living. 
in bis 64th year, another died at 95, another, at 72, another, at 50, (of 
consumption,) another, at 75, another, at 82, another was living at 82, 
another died at 80, another reached 80, and his father was nearly 80 
when this son was born, another died aged 66, and another, 71, another, 
51, another attained to a “good old age,” another died between 80 and 90, 
another lived to be over 80, and one of them, Deacon Whitman, reeently 
died at 107! To Rev. Jason Whitman, of Portland, Me., son of 
Dea, W., I said, “your ancestors lived to a great age, I should think, to 
90 or 95,” and he kindly presented me with the work from which the 
above was taken, as an illustration of the correctness of my remark, and 
I have inserted these facts, though out of place, because they were too 
good to be lost. Thus it would seem that the original Whitman stock, 
predominated over all those that intermarried with it, not in imparting 
age merely, but, also, in rendering all tbe descendants conspicuous for 
high moral and religious feelings, as well as for strong common sense. 
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it large iz both, though not equal, ia either, to that of their 
children.* I inferred, that the union of two large organs, 
caused a still greater enlargement in their children, a prinei- 
ple that I regard. as generally established by facta, touching 
all the organs. The result of my own observations, (and 
they have been neither few nor limited,) is, that, in ad cases, 
the child takes both the general size, and the specific type, 
of his moral and religious organs, either from one parent or 
. from both, or else, from one grand parent, and, generally, 
from the one the child most resembles. And, not only this, 
but the particular tone and shades of manifestation in the 
former, will resemble those of the latter. If that of the one, 
fasten on missionary enterprises, or on converting men to 
their religions tenets, that of the progeny will bear the same 
impress ; if the ancestor be hospitable, and free with money, 
the child will be so, also; if the piety of parentage be 
ascetic and melancholy, so will be that of the descendants; 
but, if it take a doctrinal or theological tone, in the former, 
the descendants will receive the same.cast of religion, and 
so on to the end of the chapter. 

But, is it desirable to multiply cases, in proof, or illustra- 
tion of the great truth, that the moral faculties of parents 
descend to their offspring, and in the relative degree of power, 
analogons to that in which the former possess them, and that 
they take a cast or turn, similar to that which they took in 
the former? If this were necessary, the single fact, that the 
parents, especially of nearly every good man and devoted 
minister in our nation, possessed a deep moral and religious 
tone of character, would prove it abundantly. The father 
of Dr. Beecher, was a deacou, a staunch Christian, and the 
pillar of the church, in New Haven, to which he belonged. 
And who were the parents of Wesley? Eminently godly, 


* One of the beauties resulting from the examination of this subject 
phrenologically, consists in the measure of the power of the faculties, af- 
forded by this science. Without it, the degree of energy, with which 
faculties act in parents, cannot be compared with that with which they 
act in children, so that no correct conclusions can be formed; but with 
it, this comparison, so indispensable, can be made with perfect ease and 
accuracy. - 
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both. But, it is not necessary to particularize, for, where 
can the man be found, who is noted for his goodness and 

. piety, whose parents, or grand parents, one or all, were not 
truly pious? High moral sentiments, in parents, may be re- 
lied upon, to produce a similar organisation and manifesta- 
tion in their children. 

But more. ‘The deficiency of these organs in parents, pro- 
duces a similar deficiency in their children. Look at that , 
deficiency, as exhibited in the parents of Nero, and in their 
son, in whom scatcely a vestige of them was to be found. 

Nor need, probably, any reader, depart from the circle of 
his own immediate acquaintance, in order to find cases, illus- 
trating the deficiency of the moral and restraining sentiments, 


in both parents and children; for, lamentably, there are too - . 


many of them to be fotmd in every town and hamlet in the ' 
land. But, as we shall, probably, touch a kindred point, 

when we come to speak of the condition of parents, while . 
becoming parents, especially that of mothers, during preg- 

nancy, as affecting the characteristics of their children, and 

as it is a point too palpably apparent, to incur opposition 

from the intelligent reader, we drop it, for the present, with 
this single remark, that no one at all conversant with the 

location of the phrenological organs, can observe the tops of 

the heads of parents and their children, without being struck 

with the faet, that their resemblance to each other is most 

marked, and perfectly apparent. 


SECTION VI. 
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Tue old proverb, "a poet must be born a poet, and cannot 
‘be rendered one by edueation,” has descended, unimpaired, 
from time immemorial, having not only stood the test of 
ages, but even accumulated strength thereby. It is not to 
be denied, that children derive their physical formation, and 
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their temperament, from their parents, and therewith, of 
course, the “ poetic temperament,” or, that exalted physical 
“action which refines and spiritualizes the feelings, and pro- 
duces soul-inspiring poetry. Burritt.may teach the doctrine, 
as long as the world stands, and “in fifty languages,” that 
this old’ adage is fallacious, and that “ poeta fit, non nasci- 
tur’’—that a poet is made a poet, and not born one—but he 
will stand corrected, by the parental history of every poet 
on record, and by the united observation of past ages. What 
was the mother of Margaret Davidson and her precocious 
sister—those stars, whose poetical brilliancy, meteor-hke, 
dazzled our nation, and then burst in death} Good in 
composing poetry, and possessed of an extremely nervous, 
exquisite, highly-wrought temperament, and most suscepti- 
ble to every excitement. This poetic temperament she im- 
parted to her brilliant daughters, and their intellectual pre- 
cocity, and youthful poetry, were the fruits. Think you, 
that the sluggish temperament of a lazy tavern-loafer, would 
have been as likely to have produced similar results? Did 
parentage do nothing, in this case, towards the formation of 
this poetical taste and talent ? 

_ And who was the mother of Schiller, but a woman en- 
dowed with the same éxalted temperament and cast of mind 
which characterize her illustrious son? Do Schiller and 
Goethe owe nothing to parentage, above the veriest block- 
head or mendicant that disgraces our common nature? 

And did Byron inherit none of his lofty genius and poeti¢ 
fancy from that most excitable mother, whom he su closely 
resembled in disposition and temperament? Was not the 
poetic spirit of Pollock innate, and was not that of Henry 
Kirke White, born in and with him? And where is the poet 
of any note, who does not inherit his poetical turn and 
temperament? No where. Nor can such be found on the 
-page of history. 

If it be asked, then, where are the children of poets— 
where those of Milton, and Shakspeare, and Pope? I an- 
swer, that Milton’s wife was a daughter of pleasure, weak, 
without intellect, without any of those characteristics requi- 
site for doing her part towards perpetuating the talents of 
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her illustrious husband, 'in their descendants. And poets, in 
order to beeome poets, must, of necessity, be endowed with an 
organization so exceedingly exquisite, that their offspring die 
immature. The philosophy involved in this principle, and 
‘also in the fact, that the children of great men seldom equal 
their father, and are, frequently, no more than ordinary, de- 
serves a passing remark, and is this : 

To become a great man, requires several conditions, to an 
extraordinary degree, one of which is great physical strength 
and vital stamina, or a most powerful constitution. With- 
out this, however well-developed the head and nervous tem- 
perament may be, there will be too little strength to sustair 
the exhaustion induced by a powerful and oft-repeated exer- 
cise of intelfect. But, if a sap-head should have the consti- 
tution of a lion, he would be a sap-head still, so that it re- 
quires not only great power in the vital system, and in the 
muscular system, but, also, in the mental system, together 
with a nice balance and adjustment, in each, to all, before 
great results can be expected. We have abundant samples 
of the existence of each separately from the other, to produce 
any amount of talent. I have seen many men having as 
good heads as Webster, and with as much power of intel- 
lect, and yet, they had not sufficient physical energy to en- 
dure the draughts made on them, by their powerful intellect, 
nor even enough to pu? forth their mental energies. Families, 
like individuals and ‘the products of the earth, nations, and 
oar race itself, spring up, put forth their indications of ener- 
gy, blossom, bear the fruit of intellectual and moral great- 
ness, and return to decay. ‘They first become noted for their 
physical power, and reach an advanced age, and then be- 
come possessed of strength of intellect, but it is in the raw 
state yet, which lasts till some descendant marries into 
another family of great physical energy, and a high-wrought 
hervous organization, the product of which is, a son of 
genius, or a daughter, who gives birth to a man of superior 
talents. But the race has now reached its zenith, the fall 
from which, is often precipitate. The parent, perhaps, too 
much exhausted to impart a due degree of energy to off- 
spring, me more likely, marrying a compahion of too much - 
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nervousness, and too little stamina, or of intellectual powers 
no way superior, of else, their own nervous system having 
become too much exhausted to impart a strong, sound organi- 
zation to their children, they dis young, or else become in- 
valids, or, from a variety of causes, fall from the high sta- 
tion their 'fathers had attained. And, I sometimes pretend 
to tell how long before a family of great physical energy, is 
likely to ripen into an heir of trancendent abilities. At least, 
there are points involved in these suggestions, that deserve 
in vestigation. 

It is worthy of remark, that the children of parents who 
have large Ideality, are usually feeble, because, a predomi- 
nance of this faculty usually accompanies a predominance 
of the mental temperament, and much more cerebral action, 
than physical strength. Let the best of physical training be 
given to those children in whom Ideality is large, and let 
them be kept from study, and induced to take much exer- ` 
cise. 

To enumerate all the cases that go to prove, or illustrate, 
the transmission of Constructiveness, or, the mechanical pro- 
pensity or talent, would be to enumerate the great majority 
of the parents and children of New England. Still, the fol- 
lowing are examples among many : 

Dr. Physic was the best surgeon of his day,—and one of 
the main requisites for excellence as a surgeon, is Construc- 
tiveness. If it require mechanical ingénuity, so as to use 
edged tools skilfully, in making a piece of furmiture, or any 
thing else, how much more ao to use the sharpest of instru- 
ments, so as dexterously to amputate a limb, extract a tooth, 
cut out a cancer, &c.? And I never saw the surgeon of any 
claims to excellence, who had not this organ large. In this 
profession, no other organ is equally indispensable. And all 
the busts and paintings of this celebrated surgeon, show this 
organ to have been immense in his head, which bulges out 
at the location so as to form a distinct ridge, on each side of 
his head, as seen in his painting in the possession of his son 
in Philadelphia, and his bust, in the author’s collection. 

Two of his sons, with whom I am personally acquainted, 
have both a large organ and a powerful faculty of Constrac- 
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tiveness, experiencing their highest pleasure in the exercise 
of this faculty, in which they evince great natural talents. 

The daughter of one of them, now dead, had one of the 
most splendid heads, if not the best, I ever saw, on a child 
of her age, in which this organ was immense, and its mani- 
festation remarkable. - 

The father of Dr. Physic, and, if I mistake not, some of 
his brothers, possessed great mechanical skill. i 
' A Dr. —,, in Brighton, Mass., is nephew to the inventor 
of the method of making cards by machinery, and has, liter» 
ally, a passion for mechanical pursuits, and can make almost 
any thiag, and is given to inventing. ; 

Mr. Taylor, of Lowell, Mass., is the inventor of a gun, 
` for the patent-right of which, he has been offered $60,000, 
He has invented several other things: one consists in cutling 
the figures used in printing calico, by machinery, which has 
superseded the fermer method of cutting them by hand, be- 
sides having made several other improvements in machinery. 
His organ of Constructiveness is very large, as is also that 
of his sons, one of whom, also, has been the author of 
_some valuable inventions. In every one of his children, this 
organ is large, but it is largest in those who most resemble 
the father. Before the birth of one of them, he was intently 
occupied in perfecting his new gun; and this son, besides 
having larger Combativeness and Destructiveness, than any 
of the other children, will go into the closet to the gun, and 
amuse himself with it for hours together, and did this fre- 
quently when he was but two years old. 

There is really no end to facts which prove and illustrate 
the descent of the mechanical propensity and talent, from 
parents to children. Go where we may, we find them, and 
of a character most decisive and striking. If any reasona- 
ble doubt remained, in regard to this point, it might be de- 
sirable to prove it by facts, but, as such a doubt cannot be 
entertained, it is not deemed expedient to eniarge upon this 
point, except in its combinations. 

The father, and all the uncles, of Mrs. Lewis who lives 
at Spring Garden, Pa., were remarkable for their mechanical 
and tinkering propensity. They were the mechanics of the 
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neighborhood, and, if 1 rightly remember, her grand father 
was equally noted. The author saw a clock, a most excel- 
lent time-keeper, made by him, with a jack-knife and a 
gimblet only. I heard several who had known the old man, 
speak of this propensity and ability in him, as being very 
strong. Mrs. Lewis had both the organ aud the faculty in 
an eminent degree, was very skilful with the needle, and 
made most of the garments for the family, besides making 
them very neatly. In every one of her children, this faculty 
was remarkably strong, and its organ very large. 

Enoch Lewis, her husband, had a remarkable endowment 
of the mathematical talent. He is the almanac-maker for 
.Pa., and reputed as having the greatest mathematical talent in 
that mathematical state, being celebrated every where for his 
extraordinary abilities in this respect. His mother had the 
same talent, and would propound arithmetical problems to 
him while a boy running about the heuse. Her father, 
again, was excellen! in figures, so were several of her bro» 
thers and sisters. The children of Enoch Lewis are all re- 

markable for the same talent. One of them taught a math- 

ematical school in Chester, Pa., and was considered nearly 
equal to his father, and superior, when their ages are con- 
sidered. He, again, has a son, who, at the age of twelve 
years, had gone through all the mathematical branches, even 
flaxions and the integral calculus included. To think of a 
boy at 12 mastering furions/ And none but the sons of 
eminently mathematical parents, could do it. The author 
was informed, that every descendant of E. Lewis ‘possessed 
the same quality, and in a degree really surprising. 

The point of this fact is this. We behold the Mississippi 
of the mathematical talents, flowing down from generation to 
generation on the side of the father, and the Missouri of the 
mechanical talents, flowing down on that of the mother, 
and the two uniting in these two parents, and both flowing 
on down to their descendants, and they will probably con- 
tinue to flow on to generations yet unborn. - 

This proves what the whole tenor of the work shows, 
or, at least, was designed to show, that matrimonial alliances 
might be so formed, as to unite and hand down to posterity, 
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to any extent, whatever qualities parents choose to unite and 
transmit. We combine qualities in animals, why not in 
man? We can combine mathematical with mechanical 
powers, or the reasoning with the moral, or lust with pride,- 
or executive with inventive talent, or taste with good sense, 
or with simplicity, or with wit; sense or wit with sarcasm, 
and so of every faculty of our nature. True, they may not 
all be added in one generation; yet, one generation may 
combine two or three strong qualities, the next, another, and 
so on, and why should not a regular plan .be laid down by - 
families, be carried out, completed, and enlarged by those i 
who come after them ? i 

In a family, by the name of Hayward, I think, one mem- 
ber of which I saw in Westchester, Pa., I found an unusual 
degree of the mathematical organ and talent, and was in- 
formed that it had descended in three generations, and was 
now appearing in the fourth, and that the cousin of my in- 
formant, who was a teacher, and celebrated for teaching 
mathematics, was employed as public surveyor of the county 
of Columbia, Pa. This talent appeared most conspicuously 
_ in the male line. l 

Of Mr. Pratt, who has made some inventions involving 
mathematical principles, 1 said, while examining his’ head, 
that his parents, one or both, were remarkable for mathe- 
matical or arithmetical talents. He said, that, though the 
examination was correct in every other particular, yet, it 
was faulty in this. He called, a few days after, to say, that, 
on mentioning my remark to his wife, she put him in mind 
of the fact, that one of his parents was remarkable for cast- 
ing up figures in the head, and mets an uncle on the same 
side, possessed the talent. 

In hundreds and hundreds of instances have I made a 
similar prediction of the parents of those in whose offspring © 
Ihave found this organ large, and with scarcely a single 
failure. This organ is extremely large in Col. Anthony, 
of whose superior mathematical powers mention is made in 
my “Phrenology,” p. 276, and I have no doubt of its being 
found large in one or more of his ancestors, and in many of 
his descendants and relatives. 
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A son of the author of “‘ Colburn’s Arithmetic,” a work 
which has really reformed the old method of teaching arith- 
imetic, and is, of all others, the proper system of teaching it, 
in whom this work shows this faculty to have been very ac- 
‘tive and powerfal, has superior arithmetical powers, as well 
as a literal passion for this class of studies. He is a survey- 
or and engineer. Zerah Colburn, the extraordinary lad who 
could solve almost instantaneously any problem propounded 
to him, and that, when but six years old, and was taken 
around as a show, in consequence of a talent so unheard of, 
and by which he astonished all the great men of his day, 
had the same sur-name with the author ef Colbum’s Arith- 
metic, and they were probably related, distantly, perhaps, but 
both deriving this talent, in a degree so remarkable, from 
one common ancestor. 

As far as I have been able to judge, from remarks made 
about Zerah’s father, he too excelled in figures. Will net 
some one acquainted with either family, please inquire inte, 
and forward particulars. 

A Mr. Tappan, of Newburyport, was almost eqhal tò Ze- 
rah Colburn in calculating figures. His father was a broker, 
and quiek in reckoning. 

The grand son, if I mistake not, of Herschel), the greatest 
astronomer of modern ‘times, is distinguished for the same 
kind of astronomical talent that characterized his grand 
father, and, though somewhat less in degree, yet quite 
enough to show the transmission of the mathematical talent, 
for, at least, three generations. 

I find so many instances of the transmission of the math- 
ematical talent wherever I practise phrenology, that I deem 
it unnecessary to dwell longer upon it, because I fee! cofi- 
dent that every close observer will find instances of it within 
the circle of his own observation, sufficient to rivet the con- 
vietion of the transmissibility of beth the arithmetical and 
mathematical talents and organs. And then, too, the ao 
cumulative nature of our argument, as explained in chap. iY», 
sec. 1, renders amplification unnecessary. 
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SECTION VII, 
INTELLECT HEREDITARY—AS TO BOTH KIND AND AMOUNT. 


Tuovan quite enough has already been said, to render the 
inference conclusive, that all the faculties, both as to their 
power and direction, are hereditary, yet it is proposed to pre- 
sent a few facts, as illustrations, mainly, of the descent of 
seme of the intellectual faculties. 

Take Tune, in the Hastings family. One of this family 
has become celebrated over the whole country, both as a 
musical composer and executor, and has as fine an ear for 
harmony as is to be found. He is also an albino, his hair 
being perfectly white, skin fine and very fair, and eyes red 
and defective. In 1840, I met his brother, a lawyer, at 
Rochester, N. Y., also an albino, and, like his brother, not 
only extremely near-sighted, but endowed with the same 
musical ear and talent for which his brother is celebrated. 
He can endure no music but the very best, and is thrown in- 
to perfect agony by discord, but enjoys the higher cast of 
music with a relish past all description. Several of his chil- 
dren, inherit the same musical ear, and so dees another bro- 
ther, who is also an albino. But his brothers and sisters 
who are not albinos, do not inherit this exquisite musical ear 
in as great a degree as these do. I think one parent or grand 
parent was an albino, and possessed this musical faculty in 
a pre-eminent degree. At all events, it is hereditary, and 
can be traced for four generations. I think, also, that, like 
the mathematical talents of Enoch Lewis, it increased as it 
descended—a fact deserving attention; for, as already re- 
marked, every organ is transmitted, and, if rigorously culti- 
vated in the offspring, it grows. stronger and stronger. The 
lessons given by Lewis’s mother to Enoch when a boy, 
deubtless, greatly augmented the. naturally strong mathe- 
matical powers of her son, and his devoting his life to matb- 
ematics, and getting his living by it, caused its increase in. 
such a degree, that he transmitted it to his children much 
increased, and then his son’s being a mathematical teacher, 

rendered it still more powerful in his grand son—its increased. 
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power in the last two of the series, being considerably above 
that of the first two. 1 think the same holds true of Tone, 
in the Hastings family. At Detroit, in 1837, I saw two 
girls, one six, and the other four and a half years old, daugh- 
ters of the best music teacher in the city, who sang and 
played most exquisitely, better than any others of their age 
that I ever saw. At all events, the habitual erercise of large 
organs in parents, renders them still larger in their children. 

Take, next, the organ of Language, as exhibited in com- 
raunicating, both orally and in writing. The Robertson fam- — 
ily, in England, for mauy generations, have been distin- 
guished for the ease, beauty, appropriateness, and flowing 
elegance of their style of writing and speaking, Dr. Wm. 
Robertson having become renowned asa historian. Patrick 
Henry’s father is said to be a nephew of this distinguished 
historian, and his mother, a Winston, a family long distin- 
guished, not only for mora! worth, but especially for ease, 
copiousness, and fluency of diction. Wm. Wirt, in his ‘life 
of Patrick Hinry, thus speaks of his mother :—‘ Mrs. Hen- 
ry, the widow of Col. Syme, as we have seen, and the mo- 
ther of Patrick Henry, was a native of Hanover county, 


_ and of the family of the Winstons. She possessed, in an 


y 


eminent degree, the mild and benevolent disposition, the un- 
deviating probity, the correct understanding, and easy elo- 
cution by which that aneient family has been so long dis- 
tinguished. Her brother, William, the brother of the present 
Judge Winston, is said to have been highly endowed with 
that peculiar cast of eloquence for which Patrick Henry 
afterwards became so justly celebrated.” Of this gentleman, 
I have an anecdote from a correspondent, which I shall give 
in his own words :—“ I have often heard my father, who 
was intimately acquainted with this Williain Winston, say, 
that he was the greatest orator whom he ever heard, Patrick 
Henry excepted; that, during the last French and India 
war, and soon after Braddock’s defeat, when the- militia 


“were marched to the frontier of Virginia, against the enemy, 


this William Winston was the lieutenant of a company; 
that the men who were indifferently clothed, without tents, 
and exposed to the inclemency of the weather, discovered 
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great aversion to the service, and were anxions, and even 
clamorous, to return to their families, when this William 
Winston, mounting a stump, addressed them with such 
keenness and invective, and declaimed with such force of 
eloquence, on liberty and patriotism, that when he concluded, 
the-general cry was, ‘ Let us march on; lead us against the 
enemy !’ and they were now willing, nay, anxious, to en- 
counter all those difficulties and dangers which, but a few 
moments before, had almost produced a mutiny.” l 

We here insert an illustration of a principle already pre- 
sented, that, where both parents are remarkable for any par- 
ticular faculty, the children inherit an augmentation of it. 
Both the parents of this illustrious son of genius, were re- 
lated to families remarkable for their beauty of diction, and 
their soul-stirring eloquence, and their son was the greatest 
orator of modern times. Oratorical talents as transcendent 
as his, which enchanted alike both the vulgar and the learned, 
and chained them in breathless silence, and even so engrossed 
his reporter, that he forgot his task, and listened when he 
should have written,—talents, too, that were not brought out 
by the discipline of the schools, nor by poring over books, 
` bat which burst forth like a smothered volcano, impromptu, 
and in spite of circumstances the most unfavorable, must 
have been caused, and that cause was, hereditary influences. 
And this is rendered the more evident, from the fact, that his 
phrenological developments, as indicated by his portrait affixed 
to “ Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry,” were immense. The 
painter seems to have taken the utmost pains to draw pro- 
digions Individuality, Eventuality, Comparison, Langnage, 
and Locality. I have never seen the head or the portrait in 
which these organs were equally predominant. These 
„organs he inherited, and their faculties gave him his extra- 
ordinary powers of description and eloquence. Causality 
wa’ less, and his forehead, at its upper and lateral parts, 
sloped rapidly. ‘To compare this portrait with portraits of 
his ancestors, would certainly be most interesting.* 


© The reader will, doubtless, indulge me in making a single remark 
about portraits and likenesses :—As the phrenological organization gives 
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Another illustration of the descent of the composing dis- 
position or talent will be found in the maternal ancestors of 
the author. His mother wrote manuscript by the bushel, 
and in a style at once graceful, flowing, perspicuous, and 
elegant, consisting mostly of sermons, or, rather, of essays 
on religious subjects. She was noted, among all who knew 
her, for the ease and felicity with which she composed and 
spoke, so much so, that, soon after her death, a project was 
sct on foot, (though never completed,) of publishing her 
memoir and writings. To say that her composing talents 
were of a high order, is to speak quite within bounds; and 
each of her brothers and sisters, in writing letters, compose 
with perfect ease, and with much perspicuity and elegance 
of diction. And this is true of my cousins, but the most so 
of those who most nearly resemble her. 

My brother L. N. F. has published a work on Marriage, 
8000 copies of which have been sold within two years, aud 
has others in manuscript, from which the reader can judge 
for himself, as to his writing capacity, though he takes more 
after his father, who finds writing quite difficult. Still, when 
“Written, it is written well, though it is in lecturing that he ex- 
presses himself with the most ease, perspicuity, and beauty. 

Upon the author’s style of writing, the public have already 
passed judgment, in the patronage extended. Of his “ Phre- 


the very best biography of a person that can be furnished, a good like- 
ness, in which special pains is taken to represent the relative size of the 
organs, will be among the most valuable relics that parents can band 
down to their children and others. Next to their cranium, it would be 
desirable, if some method of embalming would enable us to preserve the 
bodies of our ancestors, as did the Egyptians, thut we might trace devel- 
opments up to their fountain-bead. But, next to this, a bust, taken in 
plaster of Paris, will supply the place, and greatly excel paintings. In 
years past, tbe author has expended thousands of dollars in bringing thie 
art to perfection, but, though these iniprovements bave rendered their 
being taken no more difficult or painful than being shaved, yet, this 
method of obtaining likenesses, though inimitably pérfect as to every 
line and expression of the face, far excelling any effort of the sculptor 
or painter, was not appreciated, and, afier sinking him several thousand 
dollars, wes abandoned. It is hoped, however, that it will saon be taken 
up, and rendered a popular method of securing likenesses. 
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nology,” 20,000 copies have been sold in six years, and its 

sale still increases. Of his “Matrimony,” the public have 

bought above 20,000 copies in two years, and 15,000 of his 

“Memory” in one year. Of his ‘Synopsis of Phrenology,” 

150,000 have been sold, of his ‘‘ Temperance,” 12,000 copies, > 
of his “Natural Theology of Phrenology,” about 2,000 in 

six months, and the entire edition of his work on “ Educa- 

tion and Self-Improvement” was sold in three months, which, 

with his work on “ Memory,” is out of print at present. Of 
his various charts, immense numbers have been published, — 
and almost half a million of his various productions are now 

in the hands of the American publio, and all this, without 

the advantages of the book-trade. The demand for them 

continues to increase. 

When but a mere boy, he took great pleasure in composing 
essays, and when on his way to New England to obtain an 
education, he spent an entire week at the house of an uncle, 
in writing and re-writing an article on “Dress,” leaving off 
only to eat and sleep. Before he knew any thing of Phrenol- 
ogy, many a day and week have been spent in composing 
essays, saving a little time only for eating and sleeping. A 
newspaper article, on Agriculture, written by him, in 1830, — 
was copied in most of the papers, and he appeared frequently 
in the Temperance Recorder, as early as 1830-2. 

It is but justice to add, that the pressure of his professional 
engagements allow him so little time for composition, that he 
can never re-write, and not always read his manuscript be- 
fore it goes to press, so that he appears to great disadvantage. 

His grand mother possessed a similat talent, and was 
frequently called upon to compose ballads for particular oc- 
casions, such as weddings, &c., and also hymns for funerals, 
deaths, &c. She wrote a great amount of poetry, and was 
fluent and fascinating in conversation, so much ‘so, that 
young people would form parties, even when she was quite 
advanced, to visit her, so as to listen to her stories and mirth- 
stirring witticisms. She lived to be-82, and was a remark- 
able woman. 

Her brothers possessed the same: quality. When abont to 
leave home, one of them composed the tune and words, 
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“ Pil take my staff, and travel on, 
Till I a better world do view.” 


He composed several tunes, and my grand mother was an 
excelJent singer, as are nearly every one of her blood rela- 
tions, Dea. Phineas Field, of Northfield, included. The 
deacon, also, has written considerably for religions papers, 
speaks well, and is a pillar in society—a sound thinking 
man. A sister of his also inherits this writing talent in an 
eminent degree. These are cousins of the author's mother. 
Another brother of this grand mother, was Dea. Sotomon 
` Field, a man endowed uot only with a high order of talent, 
but especially with the gift of speech. He was always 
ready in church-meetings, or town-meetings to speak, and 
was always listened to with profound attention, and was re- 
markably fluent and happy as a speaker, and eminently 
gifted in prayer, so much so, that he became noted for these 
qualities in all the towns around him. He died at an ad- 
vanced age, and transmitted these gifts to his youngest son, 
who, like his father, is truly eloquent in meetings, never 
' hesitates for words, and yet always chooses just the words 
for the occasion, is devotedly pious, and deeply solemn and 
interesting in prayer. One of his sons bids fair to equal his 
father, and is a superior scholar. Another grand son of 
Solomon Field took the prize for composition in a seminary 
of one hundred pupils, when but a new comer, and now 
officiates at a Wesleyan chapel, Lowell, Mass. Contrary 
to the custom of most clergymen of this denomination, he 
generally writes his sermons, has written for periodicals, and 
extensively in religious newspapers, and writes most of his 
time. He throws a great amount of thought into his discourses. 

Other members of this family of Ficlds have been hardly 
less remarkable for their speaking and writing faculty, and 
I never saw an individual in whose veins runs this blood of 
. the Fields, who was not endowed with this natural gift for 
speaking or writing. 

Thus it is, that, on his father’s side, the author inherits a 
powerful physical constitution, with a good share of the 
motive or muscular temperament, and consequently, great 
power of endurance; and secondly, he has, superadded on 
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his mother’s side, a high-wrought nervous temperament, 
(which always accompanies consumption, and even often 
causes it,) and a speaking and writing propensity and talent, 
and to these parental causes, rather than to any merit of his 
own, is due whatever of commendation may be thought de- 
served. 

-Tf this sketch be deemed to partake somewhat of egotism, 
I trust it will be overlooked; for, it has been introduced be- 
cause the faculty is really conspicuous, and also because 
some of the readers will doubtless be pleased to learn thus 
much of the parentage of him whose writings on parentage 
they read. 

In Washington, in 1835, the author examined a little girl, 
some three or four years old, daughter of Dr. Gilson, then 
editor of the U. S. Telegraph, in whom Order was very large, 
and which she showed in character, even before she could put 
things in their place, by appearing very uneasy when they 
were disarranged, and making signs to that effect. Neither 
father nor mother had this taculty, but a grand mother had 
it very largo. 

The Leavitt family, wherever I have known them, are re- 
markable for their strong common sense, and for their power 
of intellect. Joshua Leavitt, the ex-editor of the New York 
Evangelist, Emancipator, &c., has really become distin- 
guished as a writer and clear-headed reasoner. Dutton 
Leavitt, the almanac-maker for N. Fl., a profound man, and 
a great scholar, and several of his relatives, are remarkable 
for power of intellect, for scholarship, profundity of research, 
mathematical talents, and a talent for music. The musical 
tatent runs in this family. It is conspicuous in the New . 
Hampshire branch just alluded to, and Joshua Leavitt, men- 
tioned above, was the publisher of revival and other hymns 
and tunes. . 

The fact, that the superior talents of Franklin were hered- 
itary, admits of no question; and that they descended in the 
maiernal line, is evident from the fact that others of the Fol- 
ger family, to which his mother belonged, have become 
noted for talents. Thus, Peter Folger, of Nantucket, is a 


. remarkable man, whether we consider his extraordinary 
42* 
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capacity for acquiring and retaining knowledge, his inventive 
and mechanical power, or his strength of intellect, and sound 
common sense. The mechanical talents of Franklin greatly 
improved the printing press, those of Folger have con- 
structed, probably, the most extraordinary astronamical 
clock that was ever known, which shows the descent of 
Cénstrnetiveness and Causality. Franklin was a great nat- 
ural philosopher; Folger is a great astronomer, and highly 
scientific. Lucretia Mott, another descendant of the Folger 
family, not only has the same prodigious development of 
Causality which distinguished her illustrious kinsman, and 
ihe same high, broad, square, and capacious forehead, as 
already shown in chap. iii, sec. 1, but she has the 
same philosophical, reasoning, discriminating, scrutinizing, 
thought-making cast of mind, and, though a woman, she 
has justly become celebrated for her strength of intellect, 
and power of thought. I know of no woman that equals 
her as a reasoner. And, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, the Folger family, as far back as they can be traced, 
have evinced precisely the same cast of mind for which 
Franklin became so justly celebrated. 

Etihu Burritt’s maternal grand father, Hinsdale, was a 
remarkable man, entrusted with town offices, and if I have 
been correctly informed, a great reader, and had a great fund 
of knowledge. Burritt’s brother, the author of an excellent 
treatise on astronomy, possesses the same insatiable thirst 
after knowledge that characierizes tilihu, and is extensively 
erudite, and so does a sister, and also his maternal nephew, 
who has a wonderful memory. One memher of this learned 
family, I think a brother, killed himself by over-studying, 
in which he progressed with astonishing rapidity. Nor have 
I any doubt, but this extraordinary capacity for acquiring 
and retaining knowledge, will be found to have descended to 
generation after generation, as far back as any thing can be 
ascertained of all his ancestors. 

“The Sewall family,” (mentioned in chap. v., sec. 1,) 
says Joshua Coffin, “for two centuries, have been distin- 
guished for talents, and, for nearly the whole time from 
1690, down to the present generation, some one or other of 
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their family has been chief justice of the Supreme Court, 
either in New England or in Canada.” J have. examined 
the heads of several of this family, and found superior intel- 
lectual and moral developments. 

We give below, a qnotation, somewhat extended, from a 
manuscript furnished us by Joshua Coffin, a man of the 
most extensive knowledge of matters and things in general, 
and especially of facts touching hereditary descent, that the 
author has ever scen. All his phrenological organs of 
Memory are very large. His ancestors, for several genera-, 
tions, have been public men, and have all been noted for 
knowing all about every body, their names, ages, parents, 
grand parents, &c., or for that knowledge of genealogy, 
which a work like this ought to embody. He is also full of 
biographical anecdotes. 


“ My first remark is this :—-Men distinguished for their . 
native strength of intellect have always been descended from 
mothers of strong powers of mind, or, in other words, no woman 
who is weak or deficient in intellect, ever had a child distinguished 
for talents. If the father is a man of talents, so much the better, 
but, be the father who he may, unless the mother bas talents, the 
children will not, [ might almost say, cannot, be distinguished. It 
is net so much the seed as the soi/,® from which the husbandman 
expects to obtain a geod crop; but let him take what pains he 
may in every respect, he cannot anticipate, nor. will he obtain, 
any thing worthy of notice, unless the soil is deep and rich. As 
a proof of this asserticn, we must depend not on theory, but, on 
Jacts, which, as saith the proverb, are ‘stubborn things. And, 
from long and careful observation, I have never yet read of or 
known an instance of any person of superior intellect, whose 
mother was not blest with strong powers of mind. Take a few 
examples :—Sir William Jones’ mother was a woman of extra- 
ordinary talents, so was Napoleon’s, so was Walter Scott’s, so 
was the mother of Chief Justice Parsons, of Schiller, of Rev. 
Richard Cecil, and, in short, of so large a number, that time 
would fail me to recount them. Both the parents of Daniel 
Webster were distinguished for their talents; and, as a striking 
proof of the position { take, it will interest you to know, that 
Col. Ebenezer Webster, father of Daniel, was twice married. 
By his first wife, Miss Smith, he had several children, not one of 


# We want both good seed and good soil, to produce a good crop, as 
well in the animal kingdom, as in the vegetable—AuTHoR. ~ 
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whom was abave mediocrity, in that respect resembling the 
mother. By his second wife, a Miss Eastman, he had three 
children, Daniel, Ezekiel, who was, in every respect, equal in 
point of intellect to Daniel, and a daughter, who was the mother 
of Prof. Hadduck, of Dartmouth College, and William Hadduck, 
Esq., who died in Lowell. Daniel’s grand mother, Webster, 
was a woman of extraordinary talents, which her son, Ebenezer, 
Daniel’s father, inherited. Her maiden name was Bachiler. 
I mention her name in order to state a fact, viz., that there is one 
pe peculiarity which has descended from the Rev. Stephen 
achiler to his descendant, Daniel Webster. What that peculiar- 
ity is, E shall not now mention, but will hereafter. Trace, then, 
if you please, the genealogy of the Webster family, and you wilt 
find that certain traits have descended from father to son in the 
male line, but that, in every case, where there bas been any 
indication of superior talent, it has proceeded from the mother. 
The mother of Col. Webster, was a woman of extraordinary. 
talents, and his second wife, the mother of Daniel, was likewise 
talented. So jt is, as I think, in nearly every case; that is, 
peculiar waits will descend in a family from generation to genera- 
tion ; but whether they are or are not distinguished for talents, 
depends upon who their mothers were. Let me illustrate. 

“| presume you know Lewis Tappan, and his peculiar temper- 
ament. Talented, ardent, frank, honest, frm and undaunted, per- 
severing and industrious, be exhibits just such traits as have dis- 
tinguished his ancestors for five or six generations. Abraham 
Tappan came to Newbury in 1634. His oldest son, Peter, was 
a physician in Newbury, and a noted man. The records of our 
court give ample evidence of his peculiarities. One of his sons 
was the Rev. Dr. Christopher Tappan, of Newbury, distinguished 
for his talents and his frank fearlessness in avowing his sentiments. 
I will mention one or two instances of his peculiarities: —A Mr. 
Pettengell and his wife once brought up a child for baptism. 
The woman was a devoted Christian, but the father was none of 
the best. On baptizing it, he said, with a clear, loud voice, ‘1 
baptize this child whol/y on the mother’s account.’ On another 
occasion, during the excitement of 1742, he carried a whip into 
the church, one Sunday, in order, as he said, to scourge out the 
enthusiasts. J ought to mention that he was a little deranged at 
that time, but it shows the disposition of the man. His descend- 
ants down to the present time, have been distinguished for talents. 

“Young Atherton, now in Congress, from N. H., is one of 
them. The Rev. Christopher’s nephew, Benjamin, was minister 
of Manchester, Mass., a superior man, whose son, David, was 
professor of divinity in Cambridge College. David’s son, Benja- 
min, is now minister in Augusta, Me., an able man. David, of 
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Cambridge, was an uncle to Arthur, Lewis, and Benjamin, (the 
latter being now a senator in Congress from Ohio,) John and 
Charles, of Boston. A} of them are superior men. I could 
mention many others of the same family. Concerning the Tap- 
pan race, two things are observable :— i 
“ Abraham Tappan had two wives. Dr. Peter was son of the. - 
first wife, and the’ other four sons, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and 
John, sons of the second wife. Now, while the descendants ex- 
hibit many of the traits of the family, the superior talents are 
Imost all confined to the posterity of Peter. You will ask bow 
Pree for this? Could the truth be known, Í entertain no 
doubt that Abrabam’s first wife was a woman of superior talent». 
“ His descendants in the jine of Peter, for four generations, or 
down to Lewis Tappan’s father, all married women of superior 
talents, as I happened to know. We, therefore, have a right to 
expect children to be intelligent when both their parents possess 
superior intellect. With the history of this family, Í am well ac- 
quainted, as my mother was a Tappan, and my grand mother 
‘Tappan was a woman of superior mind. I shall say nothing of 
her descendants. Charles ‘Tappan, of this city, (Philade!plia.) 
the engraver, is one of her grand children. But enough of this 
family. 
. ‘Let me mention something concerning the Coffin family. 
Tristram Coffin came to this country in 1642, with his wile 
Dianis, and left five sons and a daughter, in 1660. He went 
with three of his sons to Namucket, where their descendants, or 
many of them, still reside. One son, Peter, lived in Dover, 
N. H., and the other in Newbury, Mass. I shall say nothing of 
my own relations, except a few things in corroboration of two 
points, viz., that family traits are hereditary, and that talent pro- 
ceeds from the mother. Tristram Coffin’s wife was a superior 
woman. Her son Peter was Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire, and her daughter Mary, who married 
a Starbuck, of Nantucket, was a woman of extraordinary talents 
and influence. For proof of this, see John Richardson’s Journal. 
He was a Quaker preacher. See also the novel called Miriam 
Coffin, which is founded on fact, and of which the greater part is 
true. In that book you will find some verses written many years 
ago, and descriptive of the peculiar traits of each family in the 
island. One verse, as near as I can remember, runs as follows :— 
‘The Coffins noiay, hoisterour, Icud, 
The silent Gardners plodding, 
The Barkers proud, the Mitchells good, ’ 
The Macys ent the pudding.’ 
* Although the Coffins in Nantucket have been separated from 
the Coffins in Newbury ever since 1660, there is even now a 
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striking family resemblance in looks and other traits. They are 

all very sociable, are great talkers, have good memories, love to 
travel, and have a great deal of curiosity. They are to be found 
in every state of the union, and in every quarter of the world 
wherever a ship can sail, so that the name of Capt. Coffin is as 
alied to an American ear as John Smith. But enough of our 
amily. 

“ The family of Moody, the descendants of William Moody, 
who came to Newbury in 1634, have been and are now an ex- 
cellent family, noted for good sense, honesty, and religious princi- 
ple. So of the descendants of Thomas Hall, and many others 
whom I could mention. The conclusion to which I have arrived 
is this, that like produces like—that family traits are propagated, 
and descend from one generation to another in the male line—that 
strength of intellect depends on the mother, and that, if the father’ 
be a person of talents as well as the mother, the children stand a 
much better chance of being intelligent than they would do if the 
mother alone were possessed of superior talents; but if the mother 
had a weak intellect, you may be assured that the children will 
not, I might almost say, cannot be otherwise than weak. 

“As faras I can ascertain from a somewhat extensive knowledge 
of the people of New England, I agree in sentiment with C. C: 
Baldwin, that those families which were respectable in the first 
settlement of each town, are respectable now; and that those 
families which were not of any note then, are justso now. To 
this general principle I would make the following exceptions :— 
First, where a man of respectability and talent marries a woman 
of small intellect and low Kioii or marries a blood relation, there 

‘the family are almost sure to fall into the lower ranks. On the 
other hand, where a man of no rank marries a woman of respec- 
table family and good talents, the talent and the character coming 
from the mother, the family are elevated of course. I have no- 
ticed another thing, viz., that nearly all our distinguished men in 
New England are descended from the first settlers. I mention 
this last fact, merely as a fact, which may or may not be of use to 
you: ' 

But last, not least, if additional illustrations of the descent 
of superior natural talents were required, both the ancestors 

. and the descendants of John Quincy Adams furnish it. Elo- 

quent above almost any other man in America, even at his 

advanced age, possessed of more political information than 
any other man on this continert, and the most remarkable 
memory to be found any where, with a clearness of discrimi- 
nation, an intensity of feeling, a power of withering sarcasm, 


a 
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a talent for debate, superior to any other member of Con- 
-gress, and all in an old man bordering on 80!. A wonder of 
the age is this illustrious old mau! Aud who was his father? 
Let the history of our country answer. And who his mother? 
One of the most talented women of her age, as is seen by her 
letters to her husband. And who is his son? Let his ora- 
tion before the city authoritics of Boston last 4th of July, 
pronounced unsurpassed only by his father’s best efforts, 
which father he now bids fair to equal, answer. And other 
branches of this illustrious family will be found to possess 
great natural abilties. Prof. Adams, of Vermont, is from the 
same stock, and took the first college appointment in the 
class in which the author graduated, as the best scholar of 
that class. 

But, is it either necessary or desirable to extend the record 
of these facts? Has not every reader of common observation, 
seen facts analogous to these, sufficient to produce the con- 
viction, that any required number of similar facts, might 
easily be added to the preceding list? In the various fami- 
lies into which my profession has called me, I have seen 
thousands on thousands of facts, establishing the descent of 
every phrenological organ in the relative degree in which it 
was possessed by parents. Every biography is replete with 
them, and so is every city, town, hamlet, and family in.the 
land and in the’ world. Indeed, to deny the general fact, 
the great law, that the qualities of parents, both mental and 
physical, ‘descend to their children, and so on, from generation 
to generation, down the long: stream of time, is to deny all 
law, and doubt the plainest truths in natural science; for, 
what one law is more universal, more obvious? W ho will 
undertake to affirm that children do not resemble their parents 
congenitally? What farmer, what farmer’s boy, even, does 
not know that his stock always resemble the. parents of that 
stock—that like begets like, as well in man as in the vegeta- 
ble or in the animal kingdoms? Will the Learned Black- 
smith undertake to reverse this adage, that “like begets 
like,” as he has reversed its sister adage, that “a poet is 
Dorn a poet”? Will he render the one, “like begets un- 
like,” or rather, “like begets nothing,” as he has reversed 

+ 
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the sister adage, "a poet is made”? for both adages mean 
the same thing; and if he reverses the one, he must reverse 
the other also. Is he, is any other intelligent man, willing 
to deny, in broad terms, the entire doctrine of parentage, and 
to say that children inherit no qualities, mental or physical, 
from their parents? Surely, no one! But to admit that oze 
single quality, whether mental or physical, of either parent, 
is hereditary, is to admit the doctrine of parentage, or the 
great fact of hereditary descent; and to admit this doctrine, 
is to admit that all original, constitutional qualities, are he- 
reditary, are innate, are congenital. Either, parents in their 
capacity as parents, do nothing by way of imparting inhe- 
rent qualities to the child, or they impart all its original na- 
ture, both mental and physical. Which is it? Are children 
as likely to resemble any body else, any thing else, as their 
parents? Do children indeed derive no inherent constitution 
from their parents, and are they left destitute of ali constitu- 
tion? Then, if brought up by and with dogs, or whales, or 
lions, or squirrels, they would be dogs, or whales, or lions, 
or squirrels, in both body and mind! 

See into what absurdities the opponents of this doctrine are 
forced! But no one disbelieves it; and those who pretend 
that all are born alike, are only making believe. They Anew 
better. All know, all must know, that children inherit the 
mental and physical qualities of their parents; and to argue 
this point, is to attempt to prove that two and one-make three. 
The great principle. of hereditary descent, has only to be 
stated, to be admitted. And, I repeat it, if one single quality, 
whether mental or physical, is hercditary, then act that is 
original, whether in the form of body, position of the head, 
feet, heart, cach bone, and muscle, &c., or in the faculties of 
the mind, and even in their relative energy, is hereditary, 
and all the minutest shades and phases of character, or at 
least those elements from which every emotion of the mind, 
every virtuous, every vicious feeling, every talent, and even 
every thought, evry action of intellect, all that is mental, 
are innate, are inherited. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS TO CHAPTER Vi. | 67% 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE CONDITIONS OF PARENTS, WHILE BECOMING PARENTS. 


Ir the great law, already so fully established, that cmr- 
PREN RESEMBLE TALI PARENTS, and that they inherit att of 
their original elements, of mind and body, from parentege, 
admitted of no modification, and allowed no change to creep 
in, it would necessarily render every member of the human 
family exactty auixe, both in size and shape of body, com- 
plexion, looks, strength, and all other physical peculiarities, 
so that one could not be distinguished from the other; and 
also in all their mental and meral characteristics—in alt their 
epinions, desires, feelings, pursuits, capacities, dispositions, 
modes of thinking and acting, and in short, in every concewa- 
ble point of view. 

But from a monotony so every way oppressive and detri- 
mental to the happiness of man, nature bas kindly relieved us, 

" by instituting the following modification of this law, namely, 
that the various artificial habits of prarents—their ever vary- 
ing conditions while becoming parents, should stamp their 
impress upon both the mental and physical nature of their 
offspring. That the general or ithe permanent nature of 
parents, imparts the maiz bias of character to offspring, ad- 
mits of no doubt; and yet children often possess characteris- 
tics not found in either parent, or grand or great grand-par- 
ent, but which tally precisely with changes that occurred in 
the conditions of the parents during the augmentation of their 
families; and the differences that often oveur in children of 
the sume parentage, while they differ essentially from those 
ef both parents and ancestors, will frequently constitute $ 
goed history of ehanges that vecurred to the parents at the 
several periods of their birth. 

But again. Brothers and sisters bear a general resem- 
blance to each other and to their patents, beeause the gem- 
eral characters of the parents, and the general tenor of theit 
eharacters, remained reuch the same. But twins usually re- - 
semble il other still more elpsely, se clopely indeed, thas 
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strangers often fail to distinguish them apart; probably be- 
cause begotten and bom under precisely the same circum- 
stances of the parents. And where they differ from each 
other, which is extremely rare, one will generally be found 
to resemble one parent or grand-parent, and the other another. 

But this matter is put completely at rest by the fact that 
the organs ofthe children resemble those of their parents, as 
seen in this work, and that those of their parents are capable 
of being enlarged and diminished in the course of years, as 
proved in the author’s work on Phrenology applied-to Edu- 
cation and Self-Improvement. Hence, if different influences 
ot conditions of life occur to change the organs of parents 
while their family is increasing, these changes in the heads 
of parents, will of course be transmitted to theirchiMren. In 
short, both the mental and the physical conditions of parents 
while becoming parents—that of the father for days, perhaps 
months before, as well as while begetting the child, and that 
of the mother for a similar period as well as during the whole 
term of gestation and nursing—are transmitted to their off- 
spring, and so transmitted as to become constitutional, and 
thus handed down to future generations, illustrations of 


which have been already given in the preceding chapter, and 
will be continued in this. 


SECTION I. 


THE RESPECTIVE INFLUENCES OF EACH PARENT. 


Waar is the relative influence of the father, and what of 
the mother ? The influence of which is greatest upon the 
physical, of which upon the moral, and of which upon the 
intellectual character of their offspring? Does the one trans» 
mit the intellectual, and the other the animal nature, or one . 
the muscular and the other the motive system? and if so, 
which imparts which } or do they both combine in propaga- 
ting each in proportion to their relative energy ? are questions 
easily asked, but bard to answer, partly from difficulties im- 
posed by the very natare of the case, and partly by the faise 
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modesty of the age; and yet their proper answer would 
evolve principles of great moment and practical utility, in re- 
gard to which the anthor hopes to correct some errors and 
make some useful suggestions. 

The favorite theory of Alexander Walker, that one pary 
‘imparts the vital system and frontal half of the head, while 
the other furnishes the motive system and back half of the 
head, at first prepossessed the author in its favor, but hae 
not coincided with his subsequent observations. He knows a 
girl whose whole head, back, front and top, resembles her 
mother’s; and as the heads of both parents are dissimilar, 
and that of the girl is strongly marked, it is easy to see 
wherein her phrenological developments resemble or diffey 
from either. The forehead of the father projeots most at the 
root of the nose and so upwards to Comparison, but retires 
at Causality; those of both mother and daughter project at the 
upper and lateral portions, but retire at the perceptives, where 
„that of the father projects most. In the father Cautiousness 
is not large, but in both mother and daughter, it is immense. 
Adhesiveness is much larger in both mother and daughter, 
than in the father. The Concentrativeness of the father is 
very small; of both mother and danghter, large. Striking 
differences exist in their organs of Benevolence, Ideality, Con- 
structiveness, A pprobativeness, and several other organs, those _ 
of the father being unlike those of his wife and daughter.— 
The daughter also resembles her mother, but differs from her 
father, in character, in each of these particulars; and what 
renders the case still stronger, she takes after her maternal 
grand-mother, and great grand-mother, cousins, &c., both in 
these respects, aud in her temperament, though her motions 
resemble those of her fater, as do also a few of her appetites 
and habits. 

Another child of the same parents, takes its whole head, 
both its fore part and its back part, from its father, or more 
properly from its paternal grand-father. ln short, I find no 

regularity whatever, as regards either portion of the head 
` coming from one parent, and another as coming from another. 
So far from it, I find that the parent which imparts the most 
of the head, usually furnishes the most of the body. And I 
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éan generally tell, not only which parent the child most re- 
sembles, but 1 can also tell from which parent the person in- 
herits a liability to consumption, or other diseases, which 
was the shortest, largest, tallest, most plump or spare favored, 
and which parent and grand-parent lived the longest. I re- 
cently astonished Professor Emerson, of Andover, by teing 
him that he resembled his mother, and she her father, and 
that he resembled his grand-father, and how long his grand- 
father lived ; for I saw that many points in his head, resem- 
bled the general form of the female head, (see conclusion of 
sec. 3, chap. vi.) and also that his powerful muscular sys- 
tem, came from some male ancestor, and as he resemble. his 
mother in head, I inferred that she resembled Aer father, and 
inferred that he therefore resembled his mother and maternal 
grand-father. 

The principle to which all my observations, which have 
been both extensive and diversified, tend, is this—that chit- . 
dren inherit more of both their physical constitution and 
looks, and also of their mental tone and character, from that 
parent who is endowed with the greatest amount of native 
vigor,—that when the physical constitution predominates in 
one parent, and the mental in the other, the offspring will 
generally, though not always, take on the physical constitu- 
. tion of the strong parent, and the mental of the intellectual 
parent,—that when both parents have a predominance of 
either the physical or of the mental, the offspring will inherit 
an augmentation of that of its parents, and that, in al? cases, 
that parent which is the most vigorons, will exert the most 
powerful influence on the character of the child, and of a 
character similar to his own—that the parent which has but 
a weak vital, or motive, or mental apparatus, imparts but a 
feeble vital or motive, or mental apparatus, and that the 
parent which has a strong vital, or motive, or mental appara- 
tus, will impart the same to offspring. 

If this principle be true, it leads us to the followmg mos 
important conclusions : 

1. That one having a feeble vital, or motive, or mentat 
system, should never marry one having this system feeble; 
Yor then, that of their children witl be doubly feeble; but ane 
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having either feeble, shonid always marry œe having it 
strong. Thus those having a consuinptive tendency, or from 
a stock in which consumption lurks, should never marry 
those of the same temperament; but those having narrow 
chests, small lungs, a thin visage, spare form, and small ab- 
domen, should marry those having full cheeks, ample busts, 
depth and breadth of chest, full abdomens, and considerable 
flesh. Let delicate persons never marry those that are also 
delicate, nor smali or slim persons, those that are small and 
slim. Nor should those having very light complexion, hair 
and eyes, and fine and soft skin, marry those like themselves, 


for then, as the mental temperament predominates in both. 


parents, and the animal is weak in both, their children will 
be small, most sensitive, precocious, feeble, and almost sure 
to die young. 

2. Nor should those having the animal system predomi- 
nant, marry those in whom this temperament predominates, 
lest their children inherit an increase of animality, and a dim- 
inution of mental power. But, Jet them unite in marriage 
with those whose mental apparatus is strong. ‘Their having 
a strong constitution, however, is certainly no objection, but 
the more the better. The union of those having great mns- 
cular strength and powerful physical constitutions, with those 
whose minds are clear, tastes literary, feelings fine and in- 
teuse, and flow of thoughts and words abundant, (and hig 
is generally the case with consumptive families,) will be 
found to be aspicious of talent in the progeny. 

3. But the best union, is that of similar temperaments, 
when both are well balanced. If very small persons should 
not marry those that are also small, if those that are tall and 
slim, should marry those that are short and stocky, if any, 


and if the weak shonid marry the strong or none, it does not . 


necessarily follow that those of averuge size should marry 


those that are very large or else very srnai—that those whose. 


temperaments are evenly balanced, and all that they should 
be, should marry those whose temperaments are uneven and 
therefore defective ; but, while those of either extreme, wheth- 
er mental or physical, whether very large or very small, very 
Songea very obtuse, very tali or very short, very dark 
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complexioned or very light, very coarse-featured or very fine, 
should marry the other extreme, yet those who are medium 
in these and other respects, should marry those who are 
medium. Those who are right, as to mind and body, or 
are what they ought to be, should marry those like them- 
selves ; while those that are wrong, that is, at either extreme, 
should marry the other exireme. 

Walker’s great error consists in his directing all extremes 
and all opposites, to unite with the other extreme. On the 
contrary, I maintain that, though extremes should marry op- 
posite extremes, yet, that mediums should marry mediums. 
I grant that extremes fancy extremes, but it is for precisely 
the same reason that a man, burning up with a raging fever, 
desires and relishes cold water, or a cold man seeks and en- 
joys a fire, namely, because being opposites, they tend to re- 
duce his extremes, which are painful because extremes. That 
is, when one becomes so tall, or so short, or so large, or so 
excitable, &<., as to be the worse therefor, nature corrects 
this error by creating in him a relish for the other extreme, 
by which his extreme will be partially neutralized, and he 
benefited. : 

And then, what is the genera! fact as regards husbands 
and wives? While we sometimes see extremes in husbands 
and wives, yet we seldom find a medinm man or woman, uni- 
ted to the other extreme. And what is more, because it 
shows clearly the indication of nature, husbands and wives 
that have lived lovingly together a score or two of years, 
naturally and gradually assimilate. If one be fleshy and the 
other spare, the spare one gradually fleshes up, and the plump 
one loses his flesh ; the healthy one imparts to the feeble one . 
à part of his health, and receives in return a portion of the 
Bisease of the sickly one, and so of other physical and men- 
tal points of difference, and even of looks, walk, tones of 
voice, and character generally—aq genera! principle which 
contains invaluable lessons for those who requira to employ 
it, that is, who would seek a Aelp-meet in a companion, ot 
on. that will further their ends, whatever they may be, wheth- 
ér laborious, or literary, or moral, or religions, or aspiring, or 
reforming, or enjoying, instead of hanging as dead weights 
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upon their wings: Still, those who are to titerary for thelr 
health, or foo ambitious for their strength, and fe radical, &e. 
re: uire those of apposite organizations, for the very purpose 
of holding them in check. Hence highly excitable persons, 
should not marry those who are equally excitable, and who, 

therefore, will nerve them np to a still Righ pitch of action, 
bat they shouid marry those who will soothe, relax, and soft- 
en down their feelings, or as it were, draw off that excess of 
excitement with which they are charged, and at the same 
time benefit themselves, by receiving this action, in which, by 
supposition, they are somewhat different. 

Precisety the seme general law governs the blending and 
offsetting of particular organs and faculties. If they are 
abeut what they should be, as to size and power m one, let 
fhem be about the same in the other; but, if they are to large 
in the one, let them be offset by marrying one ia whom they 
are smafter. Or if a genius is required in either mechanics, 
or poetry, of mathematics, or physical strength, or the acqui+ 
sition of knowledge, or ptatit strength of intellect, let those 
having the desired organs largety developed; marry those 
having a similar organization, supported by strength of con- 
stitution, and they can hardly fail of securing their wish. 
` But these extremes—this deficiency in some respects, and 
excesses or prodigies in others—have elsewhere ® been shown. 
to be onfavorable—extremes in the temperament to be unfa- 
vornble to Health, and in the facuities, unfavorable to correct 
judgment and proper condnct, as.well as to virtue and hap 
piness, while the fall development and egtl action of all the 
temperaments, is the condition of physical health and happi- 
ness, and the eqral, harmonious,. or proportionate action of 
aff the faculties, is the main condition of mental and moral 
perfection, of good judgment, sound common sense, correct 
feetings, and a virtuors and happy life. Henee parents whose 
bodily and mental organization is what it should be in all re- 
spects, should choose companions like themselves ; but those 
fm whom the mental or physica! developments are uneven, 
and therefore, whose character, opinions, and conduct are 


r 


2 In the author’s work on “ Education and Self-Improvement.” 
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warped and imperfect, should offset or supply these defects or 
excesses, hy marrying those having opposite mental and physi- 
eal developments, and thue strike a balance, not only in 
their children, but in part ia themselves. 

Of course the author cannot run out these general princi- 
ples in all their ever varying applications, nor is this neces- 
sary, for readers of ordinary sagacity, and especially, either 
- by studying Phrenology themselves, or by calling to their aid 
the services of a successful Phrenologist, can soon determine 
what qualities be requires similar to, and what to offset, and 
subdue, by opposite organizations in a companion. At least, 
what I deem a correct and a most important principle, and 
one which runs through most of the facts stated in previous 
portions of this work, is now before the reader. "He that 
is wise is wise For AINSELF, but he that scorneth he shall bear 
it,” and his posterity after him. 

As to whether superior talents are imparted by the father 
or the mother, a great diversity of opinion exists. Some 
maintain that the germ is derived wholly from the father, and 
that the mother’s qualities have no more to do in determining 
those of the child, than have those of the hen, in determining 
whether the eggs she sits upon shall -hatch ducks, or geese, 
that depending upon the inherent vature of the egg, and not 
upon the hatcher.* With this theory, I have no fellowship, 
because it deprives the mother of all participation in impart- 
- ing the original bias of character to her child; nor yet have 
I with its opposite one, that the mother has all to do, both in 
determining the original character of the egg, and in the 
hatching, and that all that the father does, is simply to guicken 
the ovum furnished solely by the mother, and which contains 
within itself all the original elements that enter into the for- 
mation of either mind or body: and that ail the influence exe 
erted by the father upon the character of the child, is through 
the imagination of the mother only, thus allowing him “ no 


* An eccentric father, once commanded his daughters never to call 
their children his grand-chikdren, but to call them the grand-children of 
their husband's father, rating all real descent from the father, frum whom 


alone, he contended,was impurted the germ of existence. 
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part nor lot in this matter” of imparting the original bias to 
bis own chitd,—a theery maintained by a recent work enti- 
tied, ‘‘ Mental and Moral Qualities Transmissible.” That the 
father, in his own capacity as a father, siamps his own physi- 
eal and meatal nature apon that of his child, is rendered evi- 
dent from many of the facts already stated, in which various 
tatente, ‘propensities, tastes, diseases, dic. &c., and even ine 
sanity, have descended in the male line, and after passing one 
generation, and thus prectuding the possibility of its being 
communicated by the father’s operating on the imagination of 
the mother, becanse the father was perfectly sane, have reap- 
peared in the third and after generations. is it to be supposed į 
for oùe moment, that the piety of the Brainard or Rogers. 
family, descended in the male fine, solely by the Ansdands all 
being zo devoted as to imprese the imaginations of all theit 
wives, and thereby transmit, not as parents, but as loekers on 
merely, thie pious infuonce from sire to son, which, even 
though the father was a Brainard, could just as well have 
been changed to any thing and every thing else, if other per- 
sons of other minds had been at hand to impress the mother’s 
mind in an opposite direction? 'A fine scape-goat this, for 
wives who prove truant to their husbands! If their child 
should be a mulatto, they have only to say that some Sambe 
impressed their imaginations ! That impressions made upon 
the imagination of the mother, whether by her husband or by 
: others, or even by animals and things, are often stamped 
upon the nature of the child, will soon be shown, but that the 
sole agency of the father—that ali he does to stamp his own 
mental or physical impress upon his offspring, is done solely 
by the impressions he makes upon the mother’s imagination, 
and not by virtue of his office as a father—is a theory, which, 
while it thrusts ont the father from all participation in the 
formation of the characters of his own childrea, making them 
no more his than another's, is so manifestly absurd in itself, 
and so contrary to the general tenor of the facts that bear on 
this point, (one single fact of the right kind being sufficient to 
overthrow it,) that if it were not entertained in quarters en 
titled to respect, would not deserve refwiation, or even 
notice, 
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My doctrine is, that a part of the original substance from 
which the child is formed, is derived from the loms of its 
father, which substance, partaking, as it does, of his mental 
and physical nature, stamps that nature upon the child. I 
believe that the father does quite as much, congenitally, as 
the mother, probably more; and that the mother does most 
by way of nourishing the embryo; but this matter, a correct 
understanding of which, would develope some most impor- 
fant truths, is at present shrouded in too much mystery to 
allow a correct and final decision of this question. 

But, be the office of the father what it may, it is very clear 

` y that whatever congenial influences he exerts, must be exert- 
ed ator before generation, so that it is his condition a¢ and 
for days perhaps weeks or months before that period, or while 
secreting the requisite materials, that alone can stamp his 
physical or mental impress upon his offspriug. Hence, the 
permanent, general characier of the father has a mnch great- 
er influence on the child, than his temporary, fluctuating 
changes, induced by circumstances; still, if he be habitually 
energetic, and labor under no chronic disease, but be full of 
animal life and buoyancy of spirit, both for a few days or 
months before, and at that period, these temporary influences 
and conditions, will unquestionably be transmitted to his off- 
spring; or, if he be generally debilitated, or exhausted, or 
harassed in business, or suffer under depression of spirits, 
&c. &c., these and other similar conditions will be commu- 
nicated to his offspring. 

‘But, in my humble judgment, doth parents contribute, in 
proportion to their relative energy, of the original materials, 
both mental and physical, from which the child’s mind as 
well as body is formed ; and hence, that feebleness in either 
parent, blights the progeny. That a talented mother is ab- 
solutely necessary to produce talented offspring, 1 do not for 
a moment doubt; but I believe a talented father to be almost 
equally so. I say almost, for | believe that the influences of 
the mother are, on the whole, considerably greater than those 
of the father, because, besides contributing her proportion 
towards the original formation of the embryo, she alane nour- 
ishes the fætus—a function which will soon be shown to be 
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of the utmost importance. That all great men will be found 
to have had eminently talented mothers, 1 grant, and I grant 
that the majority of facts lean to the side of the mother; but 


what talented man has a dolt for a father? The fathers of . 


Washington, of Franklin, of Webster, of Wesley, of Patrick 
Henry, and of a host of others, whom the reader will readily 
call to mind, will be found to have been men of strong com- 
mon sense, sound judgment, strong native powers of intellect, 
and much general information. 

And then, again, admitting that talents do always come 
from the mother, these mothers must get their talents some- 
where. Do they always inherit them from their mothers? Do 
they not more frequently inherit them from their fathers? If 
so, and facts in any abundance show that this is the case, 
still the talents often come from the male line, and they often 
also descend in the male line; as in the families of the Sew- 
alts, the Folgers, the Lewises, the Edwardses, and others 
already mentioned, and also branch off from it through the 
daughters of this talented line, into those fainilies into which 
they marry. 

There is, however, one principle of hereditary descent, pre- 
sented in many of the preceding facts, though not formally 
announced, which should not be lost sight of in determining 
whether superior talents are derived from the father or moth- 
er; namely, that children take particular qualities, not from 
either parent, but from a grand-parent, illustrations of which 
principle are furnished by the Hatch family, chap. iii. sec. 
1; by the Belgian Giant, sec. 3; by the case of insanity 
reported by Miss Hunt, chap. vi. sec. 1; by the kitten loving 
propensity, sec. 3; by the child of Dr. Gibson, by the grand- 
mothér of Webster, and by cases mentioned in other portions 
of the work, as well as by the general observation of man- 
kind. 

The following facts, while they are interesting in them- 
selves, will serve to illustrate our general subject—the con- 
ditions of parents, while becoming parents, as influencing 
their children. Said Judge L. to me, during a conversation 
on this subject—‘ I never employed my inéellect'in becoming 
a father, except in the case of my youngest child. After 
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dosing my arduons duties on the bench, protracted unusnally 
long, 1 determined to throw off all eare, to abandon busivess 
for a time, and torecreate and enjoy myself with my family, 
and accordingly invited several members of the bar asd 
ethers of my particular friends, from adjoining towns, ww 
meet at my house, and have a social and happy time. Og 
arriving at-home, after an absence of several weeks, I found 
tbat my wife bad just discharged her menses; and she was 
tendered exceedingly happy, both by my return, aad by the 
company I brought with me, ali of whom entered heart and 
soul into the social festivity; and by adding music and danc- 
wg, we had a truly jolly time of it. We both retired in a 
most happy frame of mind, and it was under these cheerful 
influences, that this child was begotten, and a better natured, 
happier dispositioned child, you never saw. She never cries, 
or frets, or complains, but will sit on the floor by the hour, 
and amuse herself, and appears always happy.” ‘Fhe author 
spent some days in the Judge’s family when this child wae 
about a year old, and can bear ample testimony to her not 
erying, and always appearing perfectly happy. 

Another father, on bringing his daughter to me to be ex- 
amined, remarked, after I had expatiated pretty freely upon 
her superior intellect, amiableness, and genuine goodness, re- 
marked, after she had left, that she was beyond comparison 
the best and the most talented of his children, and added, thas 
he accounted for it from the fact, that when she was begot- 
ten and born, he was ia the full tide of successful businesa, 
bad money flowing in upon him, and was abundantly pros- 
pered in every thing; but that his children born afterwarda, 
while he was smarting under reverses of fortune, were ill- 
tempered, and not as intellectual as she was. 

Let parents look back to the first history of their own 
children, and learn from these and similar facts, lessons for 
the guidance of their future conduct. And let every parent 
employ intellect in these the most important relations of life. 
lt is a law of our nature, that, to be promotive of happinesa, 
all our feelings must be exercised in harmony with and undes 
the guidance of intellect; and the eSNG feeling, above 
ali others, should be thus exercised. 
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Another point closely connected with this subject, and, in- 
deed, growing out of it, is the infiuence of affection, and also 
of disagreement, between husbands and wives, on their off- 

spring. The very nature of love is to blind each parent to 
the faults of the other, and perfectly to.cement and blend 
together the affections of both, so as to “ make of twain one 
flesh.” Nor ought husbands and wives ever to disagree. If 
they cannot live together in peace and love, they should not 
live together at all; for, besides all the pleasures flowing 
from their agreement, and all the tenfold misery caused by 
their disagreement, or contention, (see the author on “ Matri- 

" mony,” pp. 25 to 34,) the influence of disagreement upon the 
disposition of children, and also upon their talents, is per- 
wicious beyond all conception. Let the reader cast his eye 
around on the circle of his own acquaintance, and see if he 
can find a single family of children who are highly intellec- 
tual and amiable, whose parents live together unhappily. 
And ask country school-masters, who, by “ boarding around,” 
know whether the parents of particular scholars live together 
happily or unpleasantly, if the parents of their mischievous, 
naughty, bad pupils, who will neither learn nor mind, but 
are selfish, and up to all manner of roguery, do not generally 
quarrel; and if the parents of those children that are amiable, 
loving, lovely, bright, good scholars, and promise well, do 
not live together in love? Nor can words express the im- 
portance of this subject. Every cross word, every hard 
feeling, is a dagger aimed at the happiness of your unborn 
infant. The following is an illustration: 

A husband and wife in Lowell love each other tenderly, 
neither having been known ever to have spoken a cross word 
“to the other. This union appears to be perfect, and each to 
be literally bound up in the other. The children of this 
happy union, are among the sweetest and most affectionate 
children any where to be found, no cross words, no pouting, 
scolding, domineering, biting, striking, or other ebullitions of 
anger, but embraces and affectionate caresses take their 

- place, the most perfect union pervading the whole family. 

But who ever saw a family of cross, ugly-tempered children, 

. unless their parents quarrelled, or, at least, often blamed and 
44 3 
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found, fault with each other?.or, who ever saw peevish, fret- 

ful, scolding, disagreeing parents, whose children were not 

equally so} But, additional force will be given to these re- 

marks, by showing how jintimstely the cendition of the 

mother affects the character of the child. Unpleasant: feel- 

ings towards her husband, render her constantly miserable, 

and keep her angry most of the time; and this must neces- . 
sarily impress the same sad and angry tene upon: the child, 

by which it will be rendered nnhappy for life, and seatter ill 

feeling wherever it goes !, 

Above all things, husbands and wives should: never co- 
„habit, unless perfect good. feeling subsists between them ; 
first, because the exercise of Amativeness. merely, without 
its being modified and purified by the sanction and the cow- 
current blending of all the other faculties, in. which the 
animal is buried in the spiritual and the exalted, becomes 
mere lust, of tha basest and most loathsome character, and 
‘most brutal and disgusting! How is it poesible to make so 
exalted an element of our nature, an instrument of animal 
gratification merely, from which all its higher, holier charac- 
teristics, those that ‘‘ make of twain one flesh,” are banished? 
Let woman, especially, answer this question. Secondly, 
because the child begotten by animal feeling merely, must 
necessarily be animal all its life; nor is it possible to stay 
the deep, broad current of human iniquity, now threatening 
to swallow up all that is lovely, all that is pare and holy in 
man, in one great besom of selfishness and moral pollution, by 
all the preaching in Christendom, by all the means of grace 
and efforts at reform now in vogue, till parents, in their own 
capacity as parents, commence il, and beget and bring forth 
in a pure, and in an elevated state of mind, as well as in a 
vigorous and .healthy state of body. Nor cap-J resist the 
conviction, drawn from the analogy of the animal kingdom, 
from the exercise of appetite, and from ali the other faculties, 
that svr ong cohabitation should. take place to 4 bigth. As 
. We, are not made to eat merely to gratify the palate, but only 
when nature demands the result of eating, so we should not 
exercise this organ in this manner oftener than its results, or 
offspring, requires. But my theory on this point I shall give 
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in a separate work, entitled ::“ Amativeness,. ií: Uses and 
Abuses, ineluding the remedy of tHe latter.. - The: above 
has been introduced, because, without it, azy work on hered: 
itary descent would be incomplete; and it is-to be hopes ih mat: 
tho reader wut Bapproctete | nie much, at pait: 


ii a 


SECTION II. 


THE OFFICE OF THE MOTHER IN NOURISHING THE EMBRYO AND 
‘INFANT. , 

Bor, while the congenita? influences of the mother © on the 
eharacter and talents of the child, may or may:not equal or 
exceed those of the father, still, the influences which she is 
eompelled to exert upon. it during gestation;.and even: in 
nursing, unquestionably give her a much greater power over 
the character of her offspring, than it: ia possible for the 
father to exert; first, because they are continued se much 
longer; and secondly, whatever the seed maybe, nothing can 
come of it if planted upon a rock, or in a barren soil. What- 
ever the original elements of talent may be, the physical 
stamina must be good, the constitution must be strong, or the 
child will die before it arrives at maturity, or else have too 
little physical strength to sustain the mind in long-continued 
or powerful action. I say, then, let the germ be what it 
may—the very best possible—a weakly mother can produce 
nothing but a weakly offspring, and a weakly offspring can 
_ never become distinguished. ‘The one condition of :intel- 
lectual and moral excellence, which lies at the baais;of all 
others, is a strong constitution; and this must come from the 
mother, or rather, from both father and mother. Be the 
father ever so strong and healthy; a feeble mother, with little 
vitality herself, cannot possibly impart sufficient vitality to 
the offspring, to lay the basis of a strong: constitution,-—and, 
without this, farewell to genius, farewell to moral excellence, 
and to all that is valuable in our nature! > Suppose an. able- 
bodied man to be half-starved, and allowed but half.the air | 
required for breathing, would he not pine away,:and, lose 
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strength and weight in proportion as his sustenance was 
withheld from him? And if this be the case with strong 
men, already grown, how much more so with children that 
are growing? Nor have I the least: doubt, but that mil- 
lions of the youth of our land lose half of their phys- 
ical and mental power, by working off too much an- 
imal energy, or taking in too litth—thus having less 
physical energy than they require for growth. Let a child 
be half-starved, and how soon it withers and dies! How 
much more, then, will the embryo, if but poorly supplied 
with nourishment, become feeble and stinted ‘in both its 
mental and its physical growth! I repeat it, the child 
stands not the least chance of distinction, and hardly, of life, 
unless its mother be able to furnish it, before birth, with an 
abundant supply of animal life. If the unborn infant can 
survive the death of its mother but a few moments at 
farthest, surely, when the mother is but half alive, how can 
the child be more so? No connection can possibly be more 
intimate than is that between mother and child; the latter 
being nourished, sustained, and even formed, by the same 
life-blood, by the same nervous energy, which sustains the 
former, so that, if the supply be not amply sufficient for 
both, each is starving the other. If a meal, barely sufficient 
for one, be set before two, all that either eats, is so much 
taken out of the mouth of the other; but if there be not 
sufficient for one, the case is so much the worse. Merely to 
impart to the unborn infant nourishment sufficient for growth, 
causes a great drain of animal power; but, to impart to it 
the quantum sufficit of animal energy requisite for enabling 
it to maintain a separate existence of its own, to preserve 
health, and to gather up within itself those physical and 
mental energies required to be put forth in aftor-life, demands 
still more. And every mother knows, that carrying a child 
causes a tremendous drain of animal energy, and tends 
greatly to exhaust the vital powers. Otherwise, from what 
source could the child derive its vital stamina? and especially 
the great amount of vitality requisite to sustain its entrance 
into the world, and going through it? And -hence it is that 
Nature has kindly furnished to the mother, at such times, a 
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` greater supply of this energy, than :she does .at other times. 
Mothers, while pregnant, provided they are-not. suffering 
from previously incurred debility or. disease, sleep more than 
at amy ather time, sometimes being :so sleepy that they can 
hardly keep their eyes open, eat‘more and digest better, and 


experience a general augmentation: of their usual animal . 


energy: And hence. the inference, that mothers should sleep 
plentifully; should exercise. much, breathe fresh.air in. abun- 
dance, eat freely of nourishing food, and. take :all possible 
- pains to augment this supply of vitality, in themselves, in 
order to impart it in large quantities to their- embryo, so as 
to lay a broad and deep foundation of animal energy, that 
is, so as to give it a strong physical .constitution. And, 
above all things, mothers in this state, should not work so 
hard as to exhaust themselves, ‘nor sit..and sew, nor force 
themselves to keep awake when they desire to sleep, nor sit 
up with the sick, nor shut themselves up within doors, and 
from fresh air, nor do any thing whatever that will deprive 
them, and, consequently, their charge, of any of the animal 
energy required by it. 

Aad this.is a most serious sin of mothers. . Many of them 
have but a feeble supply of animal. life,,.at bast, hardly 
enough. to keep themselves alive, and not a groat to spare 
a child, and yet, they not only become parents, but, even 
while pregnant, instead of husbanding the small supply of 
strength they have, are lavish even of that, and thus rob 
. themselves and their infants of vitality, and pay the dreadful 
forfeit of this violation of Naturo’s laws, by having a feeble, 
delicate, sickly child, too feeble to sustain life long, and 

which, consequently, dies young. Nor have I one particle of 
doubt, but that this very cauge operates to kill more mothers 
and children, to occasion more deaths annually, than any 
other form of disease—than intemperance, cr consumption, or 
fever, or any other single cause whatever, if not more than 
ALL other causes put together. Children die of croup, of 
fevers, of teethings, of brain fever, or the summer complaint, . 
and of other diseases innumerable, induced primarily by the 
mother’s having literally starvep them of animal energy 
before yi and thereby leaving them too weakly to support 
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themselves against these diseases, which, if the mother had 
furnished this energy, would have taken no hold of them. 
I would tell half the women of our laud, both married and 
single, that they are not marriageable—that for them to be- 
come pregnant, is to commit both infanticide and suicide— 
„is so effectually to drain themselves of vital energy, that dis- 
ease, in one or other of its forms, will take advantage of this 
exhaustion, and hurry them into a premature grave—and 
also to produce offspring so feeble, that they too must neces- 
sarily break the hearts of fond, doting parents, by dying im 
their mothers’ arms, if not before they see the light! We are 
shocked when we read of the Hindoo mother casting ber 
child into the Ganges, or the Chinese casting their infants, as 
soon as they are born, into the street, to be devoured, or to be 
picked up in loads by city scavengers, and thrown by 
thousands daily into a pit prepared expressly for that pur 
pose; or of those barbarous nations who kill children outright 
to eat their flesh—but in what respect do they differ from 
those American mothers who cause the death of their infants 
by starvation, the worst form of death, before birth, or else 
render them so weakly that they die during adolescence ? 
In the number of their infanticides? By no means; for, 1 
verily believe that more infants are annually killed in Amer- 
ica, in proportion to its population, by this and other similar 
means, than are killed in any nation on the globe, and killed, 
too, by their own mothers—killed quite as effectually as if a 
razor were drawn across their throats, or poison administered 
to them. Most horrible is the thought! But what else is it, 
what else can it be, that consigns to an early grave above 
half the children born? Do half of the children of China, 
or Birmah, or the untaught Indian, die before they become ` 
full-grown? By no means. But, with all our boasted 
liberty, intelligence, civilization, and even Christianity, no 
nation under heaven, whether savage or civilized, commits 
any where near the proportionate number of downright 
MURDERS, committed in this our blessed country, our en- 
lightened age and nation! No tongue can tell the number 
of mothers and children killed outright, or else made to drag 
out a short and miserable existence, by that accursed practice 
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of tight-lacing. Most-effectually does it cramp, and girt’ in, 
‘and deaden the vital apparatus, and thus stop the flow of 
vitality at its fountain-head, killing its thonsands before they © 
marry, end so effectually weakening others, as indirectly, 
though effectually, to cause the death of tens of thousands, 
ay, of millions more. Yes, and that even by Christian 
mothers—by the daughters of Zion, the followers of the 
‘Lamb! Yea, mere. These infanticides, with their corsets 
actually on, are admitted: into the sanctuary of the Most High 
God, and even to the communion-table of the saints! And 
poor, muffie-drummied ministers, either do not know that 
corsetting does any damage, or, knowing it, do not open 
their mealy mouths, but administer the sacrament to infanti- 
cides, and to those who, while partaking of the emblems of 
their dying Saviour, are "in the very act” of committing 
infanticide, and slow, but effectual suicide! Nor is there any 
sin in American Christian mothers’ committing these things, 
whereas missionaries must be sent to China and Bombay, 
to prevent ¿heir committing these very same crimes, though 
by a process as much Jess horrible, as to be killed outright 
by one fell blow, is less painful than to be, gradually 
starved and strangled, till a lingering, and cherefore a most 
horrid death, gives relief! And which is the worst, to kill 
the child instantly, at the moment of its birth, or to give it a 
slow poison that will be sure to end its life, but not till it has 
suffered a thousand deaths, aud perhaps reached its teens? 

’ [a this fiction, or is it fact? Has the author reasoned in- 
correctly, or are all tight-lacers gradual but virtual suicides, 
and those of them who marry, children-killers? And should 
not a sin as fatal as this is, to the health and life of posterity, 
be exhibited just as it really is—a most murderous fashion ? * 

It is said, with what propriety I know not, that the fashion 
of wearing corsets originated in high life, and was invented , 
to cover up the frailty of a fashionable and a respectable fair _ 
one. How many now wear them for a similar reason, “ de- 
ponent saith not.” i 


* A more full exposition of this erying evil will be found in volume Y., 
pp. 49 to 65 of the Phrenological Journal, and also in a separate form, 
lasırated with appropriate engravings. 
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But this is by no means all. The whole system of modern 
female education is wrong, from the nursery to- the: panor 
and the grave, and directly calculated to reduce the vital 
energies of females, and utterly to unfit them for becoming 
wives, and especially mothers. All children, but particularly 
girls, are confined, mostly, within doors, and thereby ex- 
eladed from both fresh air and exercise. They must go to 
school steadily, must tax their mental powers to the utmogs 
4o excel the other scholars, and thus drain their vital ener- 
gies from their bodies to their brains, which stints their 
growth, and enfeebles their constitutions. They must be 
dressed prettily, and thus, lightly, which exposes them to 
colds; must never romp, nor even play, because it is gross 
aud unlady-like, and makes them tomboys, but they must sit 
down to their needle-work, .to their book, to their music, or 
“tend the baby,” the moment they are out of school, eat hot 
bread and pastry, and drink tea and coffee in large quanti- 
ties; must never run, but must move steadily; like a waman ; 
must reach puberty all unprepared for it, and know nething 
whatever of its approach, so as to bend or break their con- 
stitutions, and experience attendant difficulties all their lives, 
to be re-angmented by the quack nostrums of the day, in- 
stead of cured by air and exercise; must be young ladies at 
ten, or, at farthest, by twelve, because apples in June are so 
very delicious, and so very healthy, and because all fruit is so 
much better before it is ripe than after; must learn to be 
JSashionable, and to dress prettily, and go to church to show 
their pretty curls, their new dress or shoes, and their cotton: 
paddings; must not be allowed sufficient physical energy 
with which to grow, but must be small, and delicate, and 
prim, and pretty, and little ladies; must learn music scien- 
tifically, and sit at the piano by the month; must be fashion- 
able, and to be so, must sit and sew diligently by the year, so 
as to get that new frock done for next Sunday, or that piece 
of fine needle-work finished for a given occasion; and by 
the time girls are fourteen, jyst when they require all 
their energies for growth, they must go to some trade, be a 
mantua-maker, or milliner, or tailoress, or go into the factory, 
or the bindery, or the press-room, or be a kitchen-drudge, 
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and must work and - werk, target something wherewith to 
appear well in company and at church; till. they break down 
their;health, and, with tight-lacing, siperindnce a variety of 
female diseases that make them drag out a ‘miserable exist- 
ence; of if not compeHed to work, they must be placed at the 
boarding-sthool, must be taxed ito their utmost, and allowed 
little exercise, in order to put on-the graces, and learn to ap- 
pear interesting and be fashionable, and prepared to secure 
the great end of waman’s existence--Marriage—and must 
then be ushered inte genteel society; to dress, flirt, get in 
love, bave their affections blighted, court, wear low dresses 
and. thin shoes, and take a death-cold, or fever, perhaps 
dance all night and sleep all day, keep late hours, promen- 
ade, read novels, talk nonsense, make conquests, take no 
exercise, but stuff down the good things, and swill down 
strong decoctions of tea and coffee, piping hot, so as to in- - 
dncé perspiration and consequent colds; be confined mostly 

within doors, and in hot rooms at that; and thus, by a con- 

tinual violation of every law of physiology, break down 

their constitutions, induce .head-ache, nervous affections, 

palpitation of the heart, lung affections, a weak stomach, 

sleeplessness, &c., &c., to the end of the whole chapter of 

female complaints; in doctoring which, they are dosed with 

calomel, and iodine, and quinine, and ipecac, and bled 

almost to death, and become confirmed invalids, past all re- 

covery, and then. may have one child, possibly two children, 

suffer beyond all account during gestation and parturition, 

and are thus effectually drained of animal energy, and die; 

but not till one child is buried, and another is just ready to 
follow ita frail, suffering mother to an untimely grave ! 

And then, married women, generally, are not in a situa- 
tion capable of doing justice to their childron, as mothers. 
With one child under their feet, another in their lap, and 
another in embryo, with all the work, and all the cares of 
a family on their hands; fretted to death by disobedient and 
ill-tempered children, and, perhaps, by dissatisfied husbands, 
made perfect kitchen-drndges by day, and kept awake in the 
night by squalling young ones—rendered cross by the feeble- 
ness ang peevish mental condition of the mother before par- 
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turitien, and her eating piekles, peppers, cucumbers, eakes, 
salt-meat, and other indigestibles, while nursing, and by her 
violating the laws of physiology in regard to the child,— 
having no time to cultivate their intellects, none to attend 
lectures, or take recreation, or amusement, or fresh air; they 
are thus effectnaily dragged through life as if by the hair of 
their heads; have no peace all their lives, no opportunity to 
take in those resources of animal life with which to sus- 
tain themselves, or furnish vitality to their childresn,—how 
can they avoid frequent miscarriages, or give birth te any 
but sickly, animal offspring? And when we add together 
the unfitness of most of onr women, and those unfavorable 
family influences under which most children are born, what 
_are we to expect of the rising tace?. Just what the rising 
race is, both physically and mentally—a race of Lilliputians, 
- Sharp-favored, slim, spindling, sickly, barking with colds, 
ugly-looking, deformed in the spine, and so frail in health, 
that they die by thonsands and by millions, just when they 
might have begun to enjoy life themselves, and: been a source 
of pleasure to their parents. That the tendency of our age 
and nation is downward, no one can deny; and one cause of 
it is in our mothers. Where are the men of former genera- 
tions, with sound minds in strong bodies? Diminishing in 
stature, and becoming a prey to all manner of diseases, some 
of which were unknown to our fathers, precocious, selfish, 
crimes multiplying upon us! Oh! who can took upon the 
present state of things, and not weep! Who can look upen 
the youthful race now coming forward, upon diminutive, 
crying, dying infancy, puny, precocious childhood, and es- 
pecially, upon our girls and young wemen, pale, emaciated; 
flat-chested, small-waisted, delicate, and homely, one and 
all, and not shed a tear over the dubjous fate of our repub- 
lic! They were American women who made our republic, 
and American women are fast unmaking it! a 

If you ask me how our daughters shexdd be brought up, 
I answer, in general terms, exactly contrary, as muck as pos- 
sible, to the present system of female education. Do not 
bundle them up so warm, nor dose them so much from the 
cradle; but give them much out-of-door air, and a plenty of 
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coid water in the form of baths; harden them instead of 
rendering them. delicate ; let tham play instead of going. to 
school; give them roast potatoes, and bread-end mitk, instead 
of the indigestibles of modern cookery ;.teach them on “the 
plan proposed, in my work on Education and ‘Self-Impsove- 
ment; govern them by reason, not by blows, by love, not by 
fretting and threatening; give them. abundance of exercise 
and romping between ten and eighteen; let them be girls, and 
be considered as such till they are about twenty, yet teach 
them domestic duties, cookery and physielogy; let them know 
nothing about being fashionable, or beaux, or love-matters, 
experimentally,: till: after that age, and not marry, till, at 
least, twenty-five ; let the preservation of. the health, and the 
laying in of physical stamina, including growth, be their 
highest recommendation; let them marry their first love, and 
never be scolded, for, rarely does woman deserve it, and: then, 
while “after the manner of women,” let all possible pains be 
taken to augment their physical energies, and render them 
cheerful and happy, and iinprove their intellects, and a new 
generation of men and women, angels compared: with the 
present race, will crown these efforts. In short, let Nature have 
her perfeet work, and Art “ sit silent by.” The artificials of 
the day are spoiling our women by wholesale; espeeially the 
accursed fashions of the day. Theirchief evil, next to tight- 
lacing, consists in requiring of our women so much sewing ; 
than which, nothing is more detrimental. No tongue can 
‘tell the immense damage done to ‘the health of women, and 
to the lives and talents of posterity, by that accursed instru- 
ment—the needle; and I consider it immoral, and a. sin, or, 
what means the same thing, a violation of the laws of our 
being, to do; or wear, what requires much sewing, -But why 
attempt to stay the raging billows of fashion, or deciaim 
against the artificials of ‘society? Vain task!. But, for one, 
‘Tet me, at least, reep over these direful evils! = =. «. 

A word in' regard to the nursing of- children. -Fery poor, 
sjnythis yespeet, must be the generality of the women of the 


‘present day: -Cottoh bredat-works, the order of the day, may — 


cheat the beaux, and do better for courtship, than appearing 
to be what most American women really are—“ as fai as à 
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board,” —but they can never cheat the dadies, nor can any 
thing supply the place of Nature’s nourishment in aban- 
dance. And one reason. why Nature causes gentlemen to 
admire them, is because they are useful. They excite love 
in gentlemen, becanse they are necessary for carrying the 
matrimonial relations into full effect; and that there is a 
general proportion between their size and the flow of nonr- 
ishment, will not be doubted.: Their development is also 
proportionate to thatof the vital temperament, or to the 
physical stamina, and heuce, their absence indicates little 
vitality; and they can be increased by imcreasing that vi- 
tality—a principle, which, while it shows the low state of 
vitality in most American women, shows how to enlarge 
them, namely, by girls taking muck exercise, and strength- 
ening their bodies. 

But quality, in this case, is quite as essential as quantity; 
and this depends on the diet of the mother, the state of her 
stomach, &c.,—a point to which mothers do not sufficiently 
attend; for, if the mothers were healthy during gestation, 
and would then keep their stomachs in good order, children 
would rarely cry. They generally cry but little till a month 
or two old, or till the diseased state of the mother’s stomach 
has disordered theirs. And they cry, usually, decause their 
own stomach is diseased, that is, because of flatulence, or, 
as grannies would say, they have the “‘belly-ache.” Now, 
whatever tends to disorder the mother’s stomach, will soon 
be felt in theirs, and besides the pain they feel, will corrupt 
their blood, retard or vitiate the growth, and sow the seeds 
of disease in the system of the infant. 

I will not here discuss the diet of nursing mothers, farther 
than to interdict pickles, cucumbers, cakes, hot bread, butter, 
fat meat, (and no meat at all is better,) tea, coffee, porter, 
beer, green fruit, and all compounds of alcohol and opium, 
and to recommend rye mush, and oat-meal gruel and pud- 
-ding, coarse bread, tapioca, sago, potatoes, especially roasted, 
aad a plain, simple diet. But directions touching diet will 
be given elsewhere, and those kinds of food best in general, 
will be best ig this case.—Let me barely advert, in this con- 
‘nection, to the practice of giving opium and its various com- 
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pounds to children. I consider Godfrey’s Cordial, and other 
like compounds, to be mest deirimental to children, both as 
to health and intellect. It has put many a child to sleep for 
life, and locked up both theiy senses and their pleasures 
in its torpedic fetters. And then, too, it always makes chil- 
dren cross. True, it may quiet them for the time, but, it at 
the same time throws the nervous system into a feverish 
and irritable state, and thus causes them to cry the harder. 
Eat pickles, so as to make your children cry, and en give 
a daudanum to stop them ! 

' Nor should children, especially if cross, be trusted mach 
with verses, lest they dose them with this deadening drug, 
to lessen their burden. But, we will not now enter into the 
nursing of children, but limit our remarks to our original de» 
sign,—that of hereditary descent, or showing how to pros 
duce them. This subject of nursing children will be pursued 
im another connection. 

Children ought, I think, to nurse iaia thaa they generally 
do, say till two or three years eld, that is, provided their 
mothers are in-the right state. I draw this inference from 
analogies in the animal kingdom; aad yet, in the present 
condition of most mothers, weaning the child early, is better 
for both mother and child. 

Above.all things, a woman should never nurse one child 
while carrying another, but should wean one at the moment 
when she becomes enciente. And this course is clearly. 
pointed out by Nature, because the: former usually preventa 
the latter, and the two céncurring together, are almost sure 
to sicken both mother and child, doubly drain the mother, 
and seriously injure all three. ` 

lt is important to add, that the whole process of bearing 
children, instead of being unhealthy, as is generatly con- 
sidered, is the reverse. Women, at these times, might and 
should be better than at others; and their being worse, signis 
fies that they are nat in a condition fit for bearing either 
pealviy o talented children. 

5 . 
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SECTION III. 


CHILDREN INHERIT THE MENTAL CONDITIONS OF THEM MOTH- 
ERS DURING PREGNANCY. 

“ And when Sarai dealt hardly with Hagar, she fled from her face. And the angel of 
the Lord found her by a fountain of water in the wilderness, and said uate her, Thou 
shak bear a san, and be will be a wild man; his band will be against every man, ead 
every man’s hand against him.”—Gan. xvi. 

Ir, as just shown, the state of the mother’s body be impor- 
tant, that of the mind must be at least, equally so. That the 
state of the mother’s mind is transmitted, admits of ne man- 
ner of question. A few cases, in addition to those already 
given:—A Mrs. ——, of L. L, while pregnant, was called to 
the door by the rap of a partial idiot, who insisted on coming 
in, which so excited her imagination, as to cause her child to 
resemble the idiot in looxs, action, and idiocy. Bonaparte’s 
mother spent most of her pregnancy in the camp and with 
the army. Mary, Queen of Scots, while carrying James the 
First, was terribly frightened by a murder committed in her 
sight, and her son could never endure the sight of naked 
steel. The author knows a lady whose husband under- 
stood and applied this principle, by placing his wife in 
circumstances more than ordinarily pleasant, so arranging 
matters, as to gratify her very much with a visit from his 
father and mother, to whom she was much attached. He 
also arranged his business so that he, and, consequently, she, 
were relieved from caras that had before oppressed them, dis- 
missed those servants. whom she disliked, and made it as 
agreeable for her, every way, as possible. ‘I'be result is, that 
the child is one of the mildest and sweetest children in the 
world, affectionate, almost devoid of temper, and the delight 
of all who know her, as well as the opposite of her sister, 
who was born before the parents understood this law. Look 
at Ishmael, in contrast. His mother, Hagar, abused by the 
jealous, vindictive Sarai, driven out from the family in which 
she had always lived, and almost famished in the desert, and 
her son a wild man, and “ his hand against every man, and 
every man's hand against him.” 
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Many readers will, doubtless, remember the terrible mur- 
der committed by a Mr. Purrington, near Augusta, Me., 
about 1806, on a wife and nine children, the father beating 
out the brains of his whole family with an axe, (except one, 
who, in escaping, had the axe struck into his back,) and 
then cut his own throat. This, of course, terribly alarmed 
ali the women in the neighborhood, for fear their husbands 
might commit a similar outrage upon them; and the mother of 
a friend of mine, suffered every thing from fear lest she should 
be murdered, and this friend, born soon after, has suffered 
more, she says, than tongue can describe, from fear of being 
murdered, and now, though nearly forty, and compelled by 
her business (a tailoress) to go from house te house, she can 
hardly endure to steep alone, lays and thinks by the hour . 
together how she shall escape if attacked, and is startled ` 
by the least noise, so as to be obliged to get up and go down | 
stairs, and kindle the fire. She says she has a friend, born | 
in the same place, and a month or two younger, who is © 
afflicted with the same foolish fear, and whose mother suf-. 
fered similarly from the same cause. 

"Fhe brother of a friend of mine is very much. afraid of’ ? 
being killed, and when crazy, (his derangement having been | 
previously mentioned,) he often exclaims, “Oh! don’t kill. 
me! don’t!” and with as much anxiety as if he were about 
to be murdered. His father was a notorious drunkard, and, . 
when- drunk, would beat and abuse his wife, and’ try to kill 
her. Once he drew a large knife on her, and when she fled, | 
he followed her up into the garret, where she hid herself. 
‘among the rubbish, so as barely to escape with: her life.. 
While thus standing in continual fear of being killed, this: 
son was born; and this same fear of being killed always: 
haunts and torments him. 2 


f oag 
* This Purrington and his relatives, furnish a melancholy instance oË _ 
hereditary insanity. One of his nephews recently jumped overboard and’ 
drowned hinwelf; one more killed a child, another, after making seve 
unsuceeseful attempts on her own life, finully killed herself by swallowing 
. pounded glass; another was a reat vitego, would shake her fist in her: 
husbend’s face, take ihe brodm to him, and was subjeet to the most fright- 
fal ebullitions of anger; and other members of thia insane mon "er 
also insane, and on the same organ;—Destructiveness. 
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in Charlesiowa, Mass., I saw an idiotic girl, rendered such 
by her mother’s having n severe and long-contmued fever, 
by which she was confined some three ‘months to her bed, 
which terminated only by the birth of her child. In the 
same time, she buried two children in one grave, and had 
ether troubles, which, she says, rendered her completely 
miserable. The wife of Rev. Mr. J., while pregnant, was 
denied some gratification, which she took to heart so 
seriously, as to go away and cry for hours, and could hardly 
get over it. Her son is an idiot, and spends much of his 
time away alone crying. Similar facts will be found in the 
last few chapters and the appendix of the work already si- 
luded to, entitled, ‘‘ Mental and Moral Qualities Transmissi- 
ble,” the main theory of which we have already criticised, 
but some of the inferences and observations it contains, 
cannot ‘be too strongly commended, especially to mothers. 
Written by a mother, and addressed to mothers, it contains 
what every mother, and every young woman in the land,ought 
to read ; and the author has therefore solicited, and will keep 
for sale, the work at his office. This department of our sub- 
ject is certainly more suitable for the pen of woman, who, 
alone, can have expertence in this matter. Could our popu- 
lar female writers employ their pens or talents to greater ad- 
vantage, thas by laying this matter fully before the women of 
our country, with tbat prepriety which is natural te woman, 
informed by that knowledge with which she alone is experi- 
mentally familiar? What man knows, on this point, he 
must, after ail, learn from woman. : Awd I call upon every 
woman ia the land to go back to her pregnancy with each 
child, and then read, in that child, as in her mirror, her own 
mates of mind, at that, te her child at least, most eventful 
period; and then say, whether the mental ooaditien of the 
mother does not stamp its impress indelibly upon the child ? 
Especially, let the reader observe children whose fathers have 
drank, and thus become poor, and, in a great variety of ways, 
gendered the mother unhappy, and left her to buffet, single- 
‘handed and alone, the rough waves ef adversity, and te tail 
wad straggle, in arder to support herself, her children, end a 
besotted husband, and he wii fod that the first children born 
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‘before the.father had abandoned himself to his cups, or op- 
pressed his wife with trouble well nigh insupportable, have - 
better heads, more intellect and moral feeling, and Jess Self- 
Esteem, .Combativeness, Firmness, and Selfishness, than 
- those born after these latter organs were roused to unwonted 
activity in the mother, by her troubles. Some of this is ug- 
questionably caused by the state of the father; but, admit- 
ting the principle that the condition of the mother’s mind is 
transmitted to the child, these unhappy states must debase 
and animalize the child. (See remarks on a kindred point, 
in the preceding chapter, sec. 4, and question any mother in 
the land, and the reader will find no end, either to facts. of 
this class, or to the importance of the subject.) 

But, I have inserted these facts mainly to prepare the way 
for a principle presented in the following cases: 

In Watertown, N. Y., the author saw a child, whose jooki, 
actions, and shape of head, bore a close resemblance to those 
of the monkey.. The organs at the root of the nose, were 
immense, Causality was wanting, Approbativeness and. the 
animal region were large, and the head sloped back fror, 
the perceptive organs to the crown of the head, except ag 
Imitation, which was large; and the first position the child 
attempted, was, to catch hold of the table or any thing el _ 
and swing by the hands, analogous to the monkey’s climbing 
with its hands. Some three months before the birth of thig 
child, the mother visited a menagerie, and was particularly 
impressed with a fne monkey, which so engrossed her atten, 
tion, that she could not keep her eyes from it, and it appeared 
-equally. interested in her. .What struck me most, was 
the resemblance of the child’s head and phrenological devel- 
opments to those of the monkey, they being only those of the 
monkey enlarged; with which, also, its cast of mind har- — 
monized. 

About ten miles south-east of Adams, N. Y., the author 
saw an idiotic girl, who talked, walked, and scted very. 
much like a drunken person. The father, in accounting for 
it, said, that about three or four months before the birth of 
this child, he and his wife were riding home on horse-back, 
in the dusk of the evening, when the mother was very much 
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Gightenad, aud thrown samost imo a hysterie ft, by seseg a 
drunken mag iby the aide of the road, have a fit, in which 
he Jay and rolled back and forth, from head to foot. The 
Grat position inte whieh the child was known to put itself, - 
‘yeas, to throw itself en its back, and roll baek and forth, 
exactly like this drunkard. She walked like him, talked fike 
-him, and looked like him. On examining her head, I found 
farge Combativeness, Destructiveness, Gel-Esteem, Fire- 
‘mess, and perceptive and social organs, but small Cansality, 
Comparison, Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientionsness, 
Hope, Marvellousness, and Ideality—an organization whieh 
‘harmonized entirely with her character. ; 
Dr. Kimball, of Sackett’s Harbor, showed me a lad having 
a splendid intellectual lobe, whose mother was called, by the 
_ sickness of her husband, to leave her native village and go 
to New York. On arriving there, she found her husband 
-eonvaleseent, and, being there, she staid some time, to see 
the city, with whieh she was delighted immeasurably, and 
ef which she often spoke after her returg. Seeing so mech 
of the world, and of men and things that were new. to her, 
seemed to give to her miad a new start, and the child, bern 
four months after, was the one alluded to above, prodigiousty 
smart, and having a towering intellectual lobe.—Other facts, 
ef a similar bearing, might be stated in any required abun- 
dance, but these will suffice to Hiustrate our principle, which 
is, that, during the first four or five months of gestation, the 
physical system, and the prepensities and perceptives, tuhe 
_ their size and tone, but, that the mental apparatns, and with 
it the reasoning and moral organs, are formed, and. their size 
adjusted, after the fifth month ; and hence, during the first 
portion of gestation, mothers should take much exercise, and 
keep up a full supply ef physical vigor—the materials then 
most demanded by the embryo; but that, after the fifth or 
sixth month, and while the zop of the child’s brain ia form- 
ing, they should study much, and have their moral faculties 
called out in a special manner, so as to furnish an abundance 


of these materials at the time when they are im greatest do- 
mand by the child. 


TRE COMMNTION OF MOTHERS iKNEEIFED. - or 
Presh apun this subject. ‘The development of churncté?. 


' Twis.theorg is swpported by the follewing concurrent tes- 
tanony >-Fira, whea causes tike those mentioned above, 
arrest or retard the growth of the fatus, abont er before the 
sixth moath, the propensities and perceptives are found fully 
developed, while the corenal region is small ; and the reverse 
resuke frem opposite conditions. Secondty, by the formation 
and growth of the brain, from first to last. At first, ite dase, 
only, is developed, and it forms, not all its parts equadly, bat 
its base, first, to which is added, layer after layer, upwards 
and ferwards, as it becomes more and more developed. And 
then, the scall, at birth, is much larger, relatively, at its base 
than at its crowa, but the zop of it grows mneh faster, rela 
tively, after birth, than the base; and is developed, net pro- 
portionally and simultaneously in aii its parts, but most 
coronally. 

Thirdly. The character is siomuevely developed in har 
mony with the same law. The avimal passions ere much 
stronger in children than im adults; because, as shewn in 
my work on Temperance, and also on Education and Self»: 
Improvement, the reeiprocal relation existing between the 
body aud the propensities, is much more intimate and powers 
ful, than that existing between the body and the eoronal res 
gion. Hence, while in childhood and youth, the body is 
most vigorous, and the reasoning and moral facukies make 
poor headway against Acquisitiveness, Combativeness, De- 
stractiveness, Appetite, &c., in middle age, both the basillas 
and the coronal region are strong, but the mental and moral 
gain rapidly on the animal, overtake them, subjeet them, and 
pass them, causing us to take our highest pleasure in the de- 
eline of life, in things that partake of a moral and an intellec- 
tual cast. Hence, children rarely feel the importance of 
study, till they are fifteen, because intellect is yet immature; 
but, taking a new start about that period, it wakes up to a 
new existence, and progresses more in acquiring knowledge, 
exlendmg and deepening the range of thought, and studying. 


. into first prineiples, than the whole time before twenty ; and, 


as the bodily vigor decrezses, mental power and energy iws- 
crease. Milton began to rear his eternal monument of fame, 
“ Paradise Lost,” when fifty-seven, and old and decrepit at 
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Deeth ilusiraias the subject. Advice to mothers. 
that; and most works of genius, the chief merit of which 
depends on clearness and power of though, have been writ- 
ten by men whose physical powers, and with them their an- 
imal propensities, were waning, and whose remaining energy, 
therefore, was consumed by their coronal region. And death 
itself illustrates this principle, by extinguishing the fires of 
animal passion first, and letting those of the intellect and the 
moral sentiments, go out last—thereby rendering our descent 
to the grave much less painful then if torn from life and its 
pleasures, while the appetite for them retained all its former - 
energy, at the same time that it prepares us for that great 
moral change sought by the truly good, in which the moral 
sentiments shaH maintain complete sway over the propensi- 
ties—a principle, rich in philosophie beauty, and most bene- 
ficial in all its multifarious bearings on the happiness of 
man, but more fully demonstrated in the author’s work on 
“ Phrenology applied to Education and Self-Improvement.” 

I repeat, then, with emphasis, let the moral sentiments and 
tntellect of the mother, be called iato habitual and vigorous 
exercise, during the latter stages of pregnancy, by books, 
lectures, and agreeable conversation and associations, at- 
tending meetings, &c., and let every thing calculated to vex 
her, or excite her propensities, or disturb her equanimity and 
- serenity of mind, be removed, and her condition rendered as 
agreeable, as wholesome, and as happy as possible. And 
let husbands remember, thai, in this ane respect merely, 
they owe a most important duty to their wives and their pos- 
terity. ‘‘ Be ye wise.” 


r SECTION IV. 


MARKS, DEFORMITIES, AND MONSTROSITIES. 


Bur, proving the main principle embodied in the preceding 
section, as well as being proved by it, is the great law, that 
the conditions of the mother during pregnancy, not only 
leave their impress upon the child’s mind, but they also af- 
fect its form of body, so as to produce marks, excreseences, 
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Obitdrew marked before birth. ` This dishelieved by some physicians. 


extra limbs, deformities, and even monstrosities. The ques- 
tion, whether the state of the mother produces marks, &c., 
hes long divided the medical world, and has been finally de- 
cided, both against it, and against the facts of the case,—a 
decision that might well excite our surprise, especially since, 
go where we will, inquire of whom we will, we find these 
maths in variety and abundance, corresponding with, and 
evidently produced by, this cause. 

A physician of considerable science and talent, who resides | 
near Philadelphia, after expressing his disbelief in the doc-: 
‘trine, and opposing it strenuously, related the following fact 
in proof and illustration of it:—A woman, some months be- 
fore the birth of her child, wanted some strawberries, very 
much, which she could not obtain; and fearing that this 
ungratified desire, would mark her child, and having heard 
that the mark would be on the child just where she touched 
her own body, put her hand on her hip. Before the child 
was orn, she predicted that it would have a mark, told what 
the mark would resemble, namely, a strawberry, and told 
where it would be fonnd, namely, on the child’s hip, and le 
and behold, when the child was born, it Aad a mark, a mark 
tesembling a strawberry, and on its hip. He also mentioned 
several other similar cases, but still maintained that there 
was nothing in this doctrine. Iteld him that the mark in 
question, and others analogous to it, must have their causes ; 
and asked him what their causes were. He answered by re- 
ferting to the fact, that this whole matter had undergone a 
#orough and most elaborate discussion in France, where afl 
the facts on both sides that could be raked and scraped from 
all quartets had been adduced, and the experiment tried on 
pregnant women in their hospitals, (of course they were on 
their guand,) but the question was negatived; and by saying © 
that its admission involved an anatomical absurdity, because 
there wee no possible connection of the mother and child by , 
means of which these results could be effected. He added, 
that che Medical Faculty, generally, discarded and’ ridicaled 
this doctrine as being both absurd and impossible, and as 
being a reat eld granny’s whim, eons their disbelief on its 


wanatonisal impossibility. 
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But, the believer in Animal Magnetism has no difficulty 
in pointing out by what agent these marks and excrescences 
are formed. He sees, first, that particular things in nature, 
and characteristics in men, have each their respective forms, 
adapted to their character, and which they always assume; _ 
and, secondly, that the feelings of the mother, are imparted 
to the child by means of magnetism, which is, the agent or 
principle of life, or rather, life itself ; that, therefore, the con- 
dition of the mother’s mind, that is, her magnetism, her life’s- 

, blood and spirit are imparted to the child, and cause it to as- 
sume the skape peculiar to those things which have magne- 
tized the mother, or whose magnetism the mother has im- 
bibed. 

A fact will illustrate this theory, and also ge to prove and 
explain this doctrine. I had it from Mrs. Fowler, of Bur- 
ford, Canada West, a woman of superior natural abilities, 
and an eye-witness of the fact, so that no doubt of its authen» 
ticity need be entertained. It was this:—A woman, about 
four months gone, was on a visit to her native town, on the 
northern shore of Lake Erie, and stopped at her father’s. A 
fishing excursion, in a row-boat, and in the night, was pro- 
posed, and which she was persuaded to join. The fish were 
to be caught with a spear, while asleep in the water, and 
were discovered by means of a torgh. The kind of fisk 
caught, (the name I have forgotten,) have a grissly snout 
that turns upward and backward, thus forming a kind of 
hook, and often weighs twenty pounds. She took a seat in 
the middle of the boat. A large fish, probably frightened, 
leaped from the water, clear over the boat, and right before 
her face, uttering, as it passed, a kind of snort or wheeze pe- 
culiar to the fish when it jumps out of the water, or is capr 
tured. This frightened her terribly ; so as actually to sicken 
her for several days. Her progeny, when born, proved to be 
a monster, half fish and half human, without a mouth, but 
having a nasal appendage like that of the fish alluded to 
above, lis lower extremity resembled that of a fish, and, 
every few minutes, it would spring and throw itself up a 
foot or more from its pillow, aud at the same time utter the 
same noise made by the kind of fish alluded to. ‘Having ao 
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. What can be done hy magnetism. 
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mouth, of course, it could not be fed, and lived only abont 
twenty-four hours. Being a monster, it was refused a Chris- 
tian burial, and was interred in the corner of a field. 

Now, as animals can magnetise men, and men, animals, 


did not this fish magnetise the woman, and thereby impart . 


to her of that magnetism, whieh caused it to assume.its par- 
ticular form, and which she, of course, imparted to her em- 
bryo, thus causing it to assume a part of the magnetism, that 
is, of the nature, of the fish, and consequently, of its form 


of body. 


‘And this theory is strengthened by the fact, that the magne- . 


tiser imparts of his magnetism to the magnetised, and the 
latter is impregnated with that nature. Thus, being magne- 
tised by one who has a head-ache, or tooth-ache, or rheu- 
matic affection, will generally cause the magnetiser to lose his 
head-ache, tooth-ache, &c., and the magnetised to receive 
them. Hence, being magnetised by a well person, generally 
invigorates the magnetised, but frequently exhausts the 
operator.* Being magnetised by an intellectual person 
brightens up the ideas, and quickens the flow of thought; 
and being magnetised by a slow, or an easy, or a good, or a 
bad person, makes the magnetised slow, or easy, or good, or 
bad. | That is, the one magnetised, receives of the mental and 
physical nature of the magnetiser. 

I said that animals could magnetise men, and men, ani- 
mals. A friend of mine, last summer, confined a snake in a 
glass box, and tried to magnetise him. At first, the snake 
magnetised him, (the same as charming,) so as almost to put 
him to sleep, and compelled him to dgsist for the time, but he 
finally magnetised the snake, and thus rendered it perfectly 
tame and harmless, so that it would crawl all over him. In 
vol. iv. of the Phrenological Journal, this doctrine was estab- 
lished and illustrated by the Egyptians’ taming the most 


_© Sunderland has discovered that there is no fluid, and no will in this 
matter. What next? Any thing, every thing that will furnish boasting 
timber, and a new name every month, which few can understand. “Is 
not this great Babylon which J have builded, by the -strength of mY 
power, and for the glory of my majesty?” How many of his new dis- 
eoveries has he discovered over ngain, that is, discovered to be wrong? 
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venemous of serpents. Now, put together these two facts, 
that the magnetised partakes of the natere of the magnetiuey, 
and that animals are capable of magnetising mankind, and 
the explanation of the above monstrosity is pasy, The fish, 
as it darted past her, threw off a powerful charge of magne- 
tism, as the tarpedo does when disturbed, which was imbibed 
by the woman, and imparted to the child, and its thus par- 
taking of the nature of the fish, caused it to assume, in part, 
and as far as it partook of the magnetism of the fish, ita 
form of body, and to spring from its bed, and make the noise 
made by the fish. 

The story of a monster in Connecticut, half snake and 
half human, went the rounds of the papers. some years ago, 
and came well authenticated: still, I would not endorse it, 
though it was like others that admit of ne manner of doubt, 

This theory is introduced, not because it is fully adopted, 
but, because it explains these and kindred admitted facts bet- 
ter than any other, and shows that the embryo might be so 
related to the mother as to receive marks and deformities 
from her mental and physical conditions. But, be it true op 
false, the point at issue, namely, that marks and deformities 
are of frequent occurrence, and caused by the mother’s state 
of mind, cannot well be doubted. Nor do physicians whọ 
dispute this doctrine, pretend to deny its facts. They are 
compelled to admit them, and yet they evade them by saying 
that they are anatomically impossible. This arguing against 
facts, and to prove that facts are not facts, is quite a task. 
True philosophy says, 

“Seize Taurn, where’er ’t is found, 
On christian or on pagan ground.” 


But, to proceed with our facts. At Frye village, in Andor 
ver, Mass., the author saw a Miss Eliza Chickering, who had 
an extra thumb, resembling, with the true thumb, a lobster’s 
claw. Its joint and muscles cause it to work inwards, 20 88, 
‘with the thumb proper, to be a close imitation to a lobsterts 
‘claw; and, during her youthful days, it and the thumb were 
of a bright red, like a boiled fobster. The history of it, as 
given by her mother, is this:—She bought a large, fine lob- 
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ster, while enciente, and left it for a moment, when it was’ 
stolen. She was disappointed in the extreme by the loss, and 
could not replace it; and this lobster’s claw on her daughter's 
hand was the consequence. Of late, it has lost its redness. 
She will, doubtless, be kind enough to show it to those who 
are curious to know more of it. 

Now, this excrescence, and all marks and excrescences, 
including monsters, must have had some appropriate and 
sufficient cause. What is that cause, if not the one ascribed 
to it, namely, that law by which children inherit the mind 
of the mother, by means of which impressions are made on 
the body ; but for which law, the mother’s mind could have 
no effect upon the child’s mind. The general action of this 
law is unquestionably beneficial, and even indispensable, and 
the evils and monsters sometimes resulting from its action, 
are produced by its violation, that is, by the mother’s being 
in an unnatural state of mind, and one which need not occur. 

Wm. H. Brown, mentioned at the close of sec. 2, chap. iii., 
tells the story of his having a mark on one of his legs re- 
sembling a mouse, and that his mother, while carrying him, 
was in a room in which a mouse was confined, which they 
were trying to kill, and which jumped up under her clothes, 
frightening her terribly. 

In Philadelphia, I met a young lawyer, in a part of whose 
forehead, and running up into his hair, was a dark, dingy- 
colored mark, clevated, and covered with short hair, which 
he said his mother supposed was caused by her being much 
frightened, while carrying him, by a mouse. , 

An aunt-in-law tothe author, while riding out with her | 
sister, saw some strawberries spilled by the side of the road, 
which she wanted very much. But her sister, who was 
driving, only laughed at her, and drove on, turning a deaf 
ear to her entreaties to stop, and to her apprehensions that 
the child would be marked. The child.was marked, on the 
back of its neck, with a cluster of red spots, in shape resem- 
bling spilled strawberries. 

My father relates the following as having occurred in my 
native town. A woman rode bya tree full of ripe wild 

46 
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plums, common in that region, which she craved very much, 
but which she could not obtain. Her child, born same 
months after, had a fleshy appendage hanging from the 
thumb, resembling a wild plum, and hanging by a stem of 
flesh. f 

A pregnant mother, in Hanover, Mich., longed for butter, 
which could not be obtained, it being in the winter, and 
there being more emigrants than eatables. Her child was 
born with a running sore on its neck, which yielded to none 
of the remedies applied to it, till the mother remembered her 
disappointed longing after butter, and anointed it with butter, 
by which it was soon cured. This case is to that of Mrs. K. 
and child, mentioned in chap. vi., sec. 4, what a physical 
sore is to the moral one of loving liquor. 

James Griffis, an old neighbor of the author, with whom 
he has hoed corn, and for whom, driven team, and rode horse, 
many a day, was wont to show us boys the cherries on his 
arm, which almost covered it, caused, as his mother sup- 
posed, by her disappointed longing after that fruit. 

Dr. Curtis, the young, but gifted lecturer on Physiology, 
who furnished the case of the crying idiot, mentioned in the 
preceding section, relates the case of a woman who wit- 
nessed, from a distance, the burning of Pennsylvania Hall, 
and whose son, born some three months afterwards, has a 
spot which resembles a flame of fire streaking up in different 
places; and several highly interesting facts of this kind will 
be found stated in the work, already mentioned, entitled 
“ Mental and Moral Qualities Transmissible.” 

Joshua Coffin relates the following of one of his playmates, 
whose face, neck, and, I think, whole body, were spotted, as 
if some liquid like wine, had been spattered on him. His 
mother accompanied her husband, a deacon, to town, to pro- 
cure wine for communion, a taste of which she wanted very 
much, but for which she durst not ask. On going home, the 
cork got out, and the wine was spilt all over her new white 
dress. The mortification caused by soiling her dress, and 
the disappointed longings after the wine, marked her child 
with the spots alluded to. A Mrs. Lee, of London, Canada 
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West,* witnessed, from her window, the execution of Burly, 
from the jail window, who, in swinging off, broke the rope, 
and was precipitated to the ground, with his face all black 
and blue, from being choked. This horrid sight caused her to — 
feel awfully ; and her son, born three months afterwards, and 
now some twelve years old, whenever any thing occurs to 
excite his fears, becomes black and blue, or livid-like, in the 
face, an instance of which, the author witnessed. 

The author’s wife says she has often seen the thumb of an 
infant, a younger playmate of hers, preserved in spirit, and 
found among the mesentery, it having been separated from - 
its stump before birth. Some months before the birth of this 
child, the mother saw a thumb cut off by a stroke of the 
axe, by which her feelings were wrought up to the highest 
pitch of pity. 

About 1760, a woman in Brookfield, Mass., on going to a 
hen’s nest in a basket, for eggs, as she was putting her hand 
down into the basket partly before she looked, was shocked 
and terrified, so that she fell back and fainted, by seeing a 
large snake that had curled itself up in the nest and swal- 
lowed all the eggs, and which hissed and darted towards her 
band as she was putting it down. Two months afterwards, 
she bear a child, the eyes and lower part of the face of which, 
and especially its mouth, resembled a snake. It made vio- 
lent motions and a hissing noise, resembling those of the 
snake in the basket, on account of which it was bled to death 
by Drs. Honeywood and Upham. 

About ten years ago, in Waterbuty, Vt., there lived a 
young man who appeared as if intoxicated, supposed to have 
been caused by his mother’s seeing a drunkard while carry- 
ing him. His intellect was good. 

In Wookstock, Vt, several years ago, a pregnant mother 
visited a menagerie, and became deeply interested in the 
animals she saw. Some five months afterwards, she gave 


# Dr. Lee, her husband, furnishes a striking illustration of the descent 
of the mathematical powers, which were remarkably strong in him, and in 
some of his brothers, were very marked in his mother and her brothers, 
and in her father and his family, whose names were Hall, and who emi- 
grated from near Norwich, Conn, 
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The son who turned his back to his father while speaking to him. 


birth to a monster, some parts of which resembled one wild 
animal, and other parts other animals. It died soon after. 
There is a child now living in Boston, whose countenance 
bears such a remarkable resemblance to a monkey, as to be 
observed at once. The mother visited a menagerie while 
pregnant, and while there a monkey jumped upon her. 
Another fact illustrative of this principle, was told me in 
Vermont. About 1798, Hezekiah B., of H., Vt., a very pas- 
sionate, blustering man, and very angry, when angry, but 
soon over, becoming deeply exasperated by something his 
wife had done, came. into the house at a door opposite to 
which his wife was kneading bread, her back being towards 
the door, and emptied a most abusive vial of wrath and 
sputter upon his wife; who, turning round to reply, was so 
` overcome by her feelings, that she choked for utterance; and 
for one hour she kept kneading that bread, so choked by the 
overflow of her feelings, that she could not speak; her back, 
meanwhile, being turned towards the door, and from her 
husband. Three months afterwards, her son Solomon was 
born; and though he has always lived in the house, and 
worked on the farm with his father, and has a wife and - 
child there, yet, till he was thirty-five years old, he never 
spoke the first word with him. Finally, one day, being at 
work in the field with him, and wanting very much to ask 
him a question, he involuntarily came up with his face to- 
wards his father, and turning short around, so as to present 
his back to him, and then walking from his father, he made 
out to speak to him, for the first time in his life. And now, 
- whenever he addresses him, he turns his back to him, for in 
this way only can he speak to him, though he has tried his 
utmost, all his life, to do so while facing him, but all in vain. 
When a boy, he sat peaceably on his father’s knee only onee. 
In Bridgewater, Mass., about forty years ago, a pregnant 
woman longed for a lobster, which she could not obtain. 
Some months afterwards, she gave birth to a child resem- 
bling a lobster, especially in its hands and mouth. It could 
never endure fresh air, and they therefore kept it covered up 
closely in bed for several weeks, when it died. Bathing it 
often in salt water, would probably have preserved its life. 
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James Copeland, 44 years old, is' below par in intellect, 
and under guardianship, and quite inferior to both parents in 
intelligence. He is good natured, quite mechanical, and 
very fond of whittling; understands how to do most kinds 
of work, but is quite slow, and very particular to have every 
thing in proportion and order; can count money but poorly, 
and does not put the cash value to any kind of property, 
though he distinguishes between good and poor cattle, and 
looks behind him while eating, probably fifty times each 
meal. His parentage on both sides, is good, and his idiocy 
and looking behind him when eating, were caused by his 
mother’s fear lest she should be surprized by an idiot that 
lived near her, who often tried to frighten her. At table she 
usually sat with her back towards the door, and often turned 
around, while eating, to see if he was not making his ap- 
pearance. She apprehended the fate of her son, before he 
was born. James’ father has a mark on the inside of his left - 
leg, resembling a string of sausages. 

I saw a man in West Randolph, Vt., who was somewhat 
‘deficient in mind and body, occasioned, as is supposed, by 
his mother’s being frightened and thrown from a wagon 
some months before his birth. 

Mrs. Dyke, a feeble, nervous woman, who had borne no 
children, though she had.been married twelve years, was 
pregnant; but a gun being fired under her window, she 
sprung up, exclaiming, ‘‘ That broke my back!” Some 
months afterwards a child was born, with its back-bone actu- 
ally broken—dead, of course.. The father went to my in- 
formant, a lawyer, to get a writ to take up the one that fired 
the gun, whom he had cautioned not to fire it, lest it should 
produce abortjon. 

Mrs. Butler, of Williamstown, Vt., was the town bully for 
twenty-three years, and whipped every man in it who op- 
posed or offended her. She was a strapping great woman, 
tremendous in point of strength, and was fined some $500 
for assaults and battery on men. All who knew her, feared 
her. Her only child is a fool, and very fierce and ferocious, 
and now confined in a cage, mostly under ground, chained, 
and sa if a pig. His strength is tremendous—so great, 
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that he will hold a crow-bar out straight, with one hand, by 
grasping it at one end. 

A woman in H., Vt., longed for a calf’s liver, while preg- 
nant, and her child, when born, resembled a liver in the face, 
and had its ribs separated and turned out. It soon died. 

A husband and wife moved to Sharon, near Lake George, 
while it remained.an unbroken forest. Having no neighbors, 
they got out of provisions the first year; and before they 
could raise any, they could barely obtain sufficient snstenance 
to support life, and that by eating roots, boiling bark, &c. 
Their child, born under these circumstances, and now living, 
js the very picture of despair—poor, dyspeptic, hypoy, and 
feeble in both mind and body. But they had put in a large 
crop of wheat, which the influx of emigration enabled them 
to sell at great prices, so that they had abundance, and 
cleared some $3000 in one year—every thing going prosper- 
ously. Their next child, born under these auspicious cir- 
cumstances, is a fine, manly, strong, noble-looking, energetic, 
and highly talented man, and a real steam-engine for driving 
through whatever he undertakes. His mother told him the 
cause of his brother's debility, and charged him to let him 
want for nothing. 

The author has heard a case stated, in which a pregnant 
woman having company, and wanting some veal, and not 
finding any one to kill a calf as quickly as she wanted, took 
hold herself, and attempted to cut its throat, but did not en- 
tirely succeed, by which her child was aiy marked, but’ 
the particulars have escaped me. 

Mr. ——, of W., Vt., is club-footed, produced by his moth- 
er's being thrown from a wagon before his birth. His second 
child was born some three months after he had injured his 
foot, which his wife dressed and rubbed daily. The other 
children were not thus marked, though their mother feared 
they would be, and suffered every thing in consequence. 
Her other children she feared would be marked, but the one 
that was mal-formed, she did not fear would be. So it seems 
that the mere fears of mothcrs that their children will be 
marked, do not affect the matter, or rather, mothers seldom 
mark those they fear they shall. 
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A child that resembled a cat with its head beat in. 


The following comes so fully authenticated, as to leave no 
doubt of its truth. Magnetism will explain it: see the theory 
and facts adduced in this section. 

A Mrs. —, living in H., Vt., loved a cat very much, and 
the cat reciprocated this attachment. That is, one had mag- 
netized the other. She lived in 'a house with an old woman 
who disliked the cat, and would frequently cuff it off the 
table, and out of the way. Many a family quarrel was oc- 
easioned by one’s liking the cat, and the other not: At 
length she moved away, but the poor cat was not taken. 
Her husband went back for the balance of their things, and 
his wife charged him over and over again, and with great 
earnestness, to bring the favorite cat. On going for his things, 
the cat was sick. The old woman told the husband that the 
cat was sick and pining, and refused to eat, and advised him 
to kill it. Finally, he took it ont behind the barn, and beat 
out ‘it brains. On going home, his wife, the first thing, ac- 
cused him of having killed the cat. He denied it repeatedly 
and positively, and she as positively asserted that he had 
killed it, and thrown it out back of the barn; for, said she, £ 
felt the blows, and saw the mangled cat thrown out behind 
the darn, and took on terribly after her favorite cat, so as to 
be almost beside herself. Her child, which she carried at 
the time, when born, resembled a cat, in the looks of its 
head, with its brains knocked out, or head beat in; and died ' 
in a short time. 

Another case, of a boy’s putting a coal of fire on a turtle’s 
back, and its running after a pregnant woman, and her 
child’s being deformed, occurred in a neighboring town. 

The author of this work knows a Kittle girl who has a 
mark illustrative of this principle, and has seen several 
cases, both in Boston and wherever he goes: and so will 
every close observer mect them every where, and among all 

classes, though most frequently among the rich, probably be- 
~ cause their mothers were rendered the more susceptible by 
being nervous. Some more recent medical authors have 
openly avowed this doctrine, and Dr. J. V. C. Smith, the 
able editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, a 
liberal and highly scientific medical work, recently avowed 
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“jt in a conversation with the author, and cited cases to prove 
it. 

But there is really no end to facts of this class, incontesti- 
ble, irresistable facts, establishing the great principle already 
laid down, that the state of the mother’s mind affects the 
child's form of body, even far enough to produce marks, 
mal-formations, and monstrosities. 

But, is it either necessary or desirable to multiply facts of 
this kind? especially, since they are so numerous and palpa- 
ble, that those already given will, doubtless, suggest analo- 
gous ones, to every reader. And the more so, as the policy 
of this work is, not to swell its pages with al the facts that 


might be collected on every point, facts that scores of volumes 


could not contain, but to sfute the doctrine clearly, and bring 
forward a few cases, as illustrations mainly, of such a char- 
acter, that the reader will be able to recall many other simi- 
lar ones as having occurred within his knowledge, and leave 
the remainder to the memory of the reader. 

And then, too, the belief is general, and pervades all 
classes of the community. What husband, who has the 
true feelings of a husband, but exerts his utmost energies to 
get for his wife whatever she longs for; and who does not 
know, that things, at other times injurious, if longed for, are 
harmless, and even beneficial. Not that 1 would, by any 
means, encourage the whims of pregnant women, or facili- 
tate their taking this advantage of their husbands, but, I 
would have real longings, those that are too strong to be sub- 
dued by force of will, gratified. 

“But,” say the doctors, “this point being admitted, still, 
its promulgation will render all our women miserable merely 
with fright, fearing lest any’unusual thing they see, should 
mark their children. Rather keep them in ignorance of this 
principle, and deny it stoutly, so as to quiet their fears.” But, 
for one, I should pursue a very different policy, in order to 
attain the same end. I should tell women the facts of the 
case, and let Anowledge put them on their guard. I do not 
believe in falsifying, even in cases like this, but advocate the 
doctrine that Teura will do good. Properly to fortify mothers 
on this point, is, to spread light, so that they may know what 


s 
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“to do, and what to expect. Besides, to make women believe 
this doctrine, that these things do zot mark their children, is 
utterly impossible; for, the whole community, high and low, 
intelligent, (not learned,) and ignorant, believe the doctrine; 
and compelled either to believe in the doctrine, or else deny 
the evidence of their own senses—to disbelieve what they see. 
and feel. Hence, since this fear cannot be prevented, let it 
be properly directed. Let them know what conditions will 
prevent their feelings from marking their children, and how 
to avoid feelings likely to do injury. 

But, by another method still, should 1 advise mothers to 
avoid these evil consequences—nainely, by strengthening 
their nervous systems, by ait, exercise, and preserving and 
invigorating their health. It is not the strong, healthy, and 
robust, that mark their children, but the weakly, the fidgetty, 
the nervous, and those easily impressed, that is, easily magne- 
tised. But, if our women would follow the advice given in 
the preceding section, so as to keep up a full tide of health 
and vigor, they would seldom mark their children, becanse, 
they themselves would seldom be impressed with these for- 
eign influences, but would generally resist them. 


SECTION V. 


THE OLDER THE PARENT, THE MORE INTELLECTUAL AND THE 
LESS ANIMAL, THE CHILD. 


u“ The Fox once boasted over the Lioness, that she produced the most young. ‘Ab 
but mine are Lions,’ significantly retorted the Lioness.” 


CrosEty allied to the doctrines tanght and the principles 
presented in the preceding sections, is the general law, that 
the children of young parents are more animal and less intel- 
lectual and moral, than the children of the same parents born 
after the parents become older. The law grows out of the 
actions of two other principles already stated, namely, that 
the physical and mental conditions of parents, while becom- 
ing parents, affect those of their children; and that the ani- 
mal temperament predominates in youth and adolescence, and 
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the mental, later in life, neither of which wil! probably be 
called in question. If, as already fully shown, children in- 
herit the qualities possessed by their parents when they were 
born, and if the young generally have stronger propensities 
and weaker intellect and moral feeling, relatively, than those 
in the prime of life, or a little past it, or than they do after 
maturity, compared with before it, to which the experience 
and observation of every reader will bear testimony, then of 
course, children born while their parents are young, that is, 
during the reign of the animal nature of the parents, will ne- 
cessarily be more animal and less intellectual and moral, than 
those born during the reign of their intellectual and moral 
faculties. 

Moreover, young persons are immature, in both body and 
mind; how, then, can their progeny be otherwise than green, 
and animal at that? I do not believe any person is mar- 
riageable before 25, unless it be some precocious, green-house 
plant, or some consumptive shoot, not marriageable at all. 
Can the weak bring forth the strong, or the unclean, the 
clean, or the green, the ripe? Do not, my young friends, rush 
headlong into marriage, but wait and ripen, and the longer 
it takes you to ripen, the better. Some, those from long-lived 
families especially, are not sufficiently matured for marriage 
till 35, and many an old maid is abandoned because on the 
wrong side of 30, when, in fact, she is but just marriageable, 
and will remain so for fifteen years or more. If parents be- 
come parents wliile -yet wild, coltish, impulsive, full of fun 
and frolic, and swayed by propensity, how can their children 
be otherwise than animal in mind and body? From 35 to 
50 is a better period of life than any previous; and children 
born during that period, are the better, because born then. 

This doctrine is sustained by facts, as well as founded in 
correct principles. In every portion of the country, and 
among different nations, I have met with a proverb variously 
expressed, signifying that " the shakings of the bag make 
the finest meal,” or that the youngest children are the smart- 
est. And not only is this proverb in the mouth of the mass, 
but it is supported by the parental history of every man dis~ 
tinguished for either talents or moral worth. Franklin men- 
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tions that he was the youngest child of the youngest child of 
the youngest child for five generations in succession! And 
what increases the interest of this fact is, that his being the 
youngest of the youngest, was on his mother’s side, from 
whom, mainly, he unquestionably inherited most of his tal- 
ent. If my memory serves me, the father of Ben. Johnson 
was 72, and his mother considerably above 40, when this 
illustrious son of genius was born. I care not, however, 


whether it be the youngest or the oldest, so that the parents _ 


are fully matured, both in body and mind; and use the terms 
eldest and youngest mainly to signify the age of the parents 
at the birth of their children. Nor do I believe a distinguish- 
ed man or woman can be found, whose parents, at their-birth, 
were not thirty or upwards. 

But this law is modified by the following important excep- 
tion, namely, where either parent, or both father and mether, 
labor under any chronic disease, which continues to grow 
upon them, so as gradually to weaken their constitntions 
more and more, as each successive chiid is born, then the ta- 
bles are reversed, and the eldest becomes the smartest, because 
he has the strongest constitution. And this is doubly true, 
if the disease afflicts and debilitates the mother. Other tri- 
fling modifications of this law doubtless exist, but they are 
trifing compared with the value of the law itself, and its 
practical bearing on the period most suitable for marrying. 
And I warn the young, not to hasten to perpetrate marriage, 
both on their own account—tecause it exhausts them, espe- 
cially by consequent animal indulgence, besides loading them 


down with the cares of a family, when they want their time ` 


and energies for growth—but doubly so, on that of the children. 
I do think it a great crime, and one that ought to be inter- 
dicted by law, if any ought, (and it is punished by the laws 
of Nature,) for young people to rush headlong into marriage, 
and beget children, while they themselves are children, yet 
in their teens. I recently examined a family of children, the 
first two of which were spindling, loosely put together, puny, 
delicate, and though endowed with memory, yet were want- 
ing in judgment; but the youngest child was the strongest 
in body, and the smartest in intellect; and on expressing my 


` 
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surprise at the difference, and asking after the age of the 
mother, I found she had married at 19, and was an old . 
woman at 28. The law ought to-forbid marriages to take 
` place before the parties are twenty, I should say twenty-five. 

Closely connected with this subject, is that of the number 
of children born. Our families are generally too large for 
their means. Tne, in rich families, where they could be 
better supported, they have but few, owing to the general 
debility of mothers; but poor families, so poor that the pa- 
rents can barely scrape together sufficient bread and potatoes 
to keep their children from actual starvation, go òn to mul- 
tiply to the number of ten and twelve, which compels them 
to put out their children to a trade very young, to be de- 
prived of all privileges of informing their minds, and perhaps 
to sell papers, or steal, fora living. If a farmer had but a 
. few acres of pasture, barely sufficient to keep one cow well, 
how foolish for him to turn in four or five cows, all of which 
must then starve, and the whole of them would give less milk 
for his family, than one would, if: well fed. I maintain that 
parents are under the highest moral obligation, to produce no 
more children than they can support abundantly, and fumish 
with all the materials required for mental or physical im- 
provement or comfort. 

Besides, is it not infinitely better to have one lion, than a 
dozen foxes? What parent would not rather beget one 
Webster, than a score of common men? I say, let abundant 
pains be taken with each child. Let no more be produced, than 
can be fully and faithfully attended to, from before the germ, 
till they are thirty. Let this be made a matter of separate 
attention, as if it were, what it in fact really should be made, 
a special business of parents, and the greatest werk in which 
they can engage. Let each child be so begotten, carried, 
born, trained, and educated, that he may be and enjoy, all 
that a benevolent and an all-wise Goo originally constituted 
and enabled man to be and to enjoy. Let men be ‘co-workers 
together” with God, in the great work of multiplying humen 
beings stamped in the image of God, both intellectually and 
morally. Oh! when will men learn wisdom~learn how to 
fulfil the great end of their creation ? 
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SECTION VI. 


EFFECTS OF MARRYING BLOOD RELATIONS. 


Tue principle that crossing the breed, is the only way to 
prevent the stock from deteriorating, and the best means of 
improving it, is as familiar to every farmer in the Union, as 
the way to mill. Who does not know that sheep, cattle, 
horses, swine, and even fowls, and all kinds of animals, run 
out; unless crossed by the introduction of foreign males or 
females; that when they breed “in and in,” as it is called, 
the young are few and feeble, and those that live to grow up, 
are every way inferior. But, introduce a new rooster to 
your brood of hens every year, and every egg will hatch, or 
contain a chick; and so of other animals. So, also, even 
grain will not grow well, if sown on the same soil from 
which it was reaped. l 

That the same principle of crossing the breed, applies to 
man, and produces evil consequences to the children of blood 
relations, is perfectly evident, both from the facts of the case, 

and from the very nature or arrangement of parentage. 
Thus, every human being on the face of the globe, is com- 
pelled, from this demand in Nature for crossing the breed, to 
have two parents, four grand parents, eight great grand pa- 
rents, sixteen ancestors of the fourth generation back, thirty- 
two of the fifth; two hundred and fifty-six of the eighth; 
thirty-two thousand seyen hundred and sixty-eight of the fif- 
teenth; almost one million and fifty thousand of the twen- 
tieth ; nearly one thousand seventy-three million of the thirti- 
- eth; 1,104,893,771,696 of the fortieth; and 1,131,411,222,- 
216,704, of only the fiftieth generation back, all of every 
one’s ancestors for fifty generations, amounting to the incon- 
ceivable number of two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
two billion, seven hundred and forty-nine thousand, nine 
hundred and fourteen million, two hundred and fourteen 
thousand and forty-six, (2,362,749,914,214,046 !)—a multi- 
. tade, verily! which no man can number, no mind conceive ! 
That is, the blood of this vast host is running in the veins of 
every ie mortal, and that, reckoning back only fifty 
: ° 


r 
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generations ! What then, as each generation doubles the 
number, must it be ina hundred generations, which would 
carry us back to about the Christian era, perhaps only about 
one-third of the age of man!* Hence, in the very nature 


® Let us consider this matter, in the descending seale. Take the ten 
children of John Rogers, and suppose them to have, on an average, five 
children each, and euch of these, five more, and so on for thirty genera- 
tions, except allowing eight each to the eighth, an estimate that will prob- 
ably fall short of the fact, as the Rogerses generally have nenrer teus than 
fives. This will give him five hundred and two grand children, six 
thousand two hundred and fifty descendants of the fifth generation only ; 
thirty-one million, sixty-five thousand, of the tenth generation, (more than 
the whole pojmlation of Great Britain;) ten billion, three hundred and 
twenty thousand, three hundred anıl twelve million, and five hun- 
dred thousani, (10,320,312,500,000,) of the twentieth ; and one hundred 
sixty-nine trillion, one hundred and forty-thousand, two hundred and 
eighty-eight billion, seven thousand eight hundred and twelve million, 
five hundred thousand, of the thirtieth generation, (169,140,288,007,812,- 
500,000.) And then, by adding all the intermediate sums together, you 
have the number of his descendants in thirty generations, supposing, on 
an average, each of his ten children has five, and each of every genera- 
. tion has five, except.the eighth, who are allowed to have eight. But les 
them have ten apiece, und he will have had n hundred grand children, a 
thousand great grand children, ten thousand (quite a litle army) of the 
fifth generatiun, a hundred thoueand (an army for Bonaparte) of the 
sixth, a million of the seventh, and a hundred thousand million of the 
tenth, or present generation ; ten hundred thuusand million (or more than 
the present entire population of the globe,) of the eleventh generation, 
and ten trillions of ihe twentieth generation (some three hundred yeare 
from now;) and ten hundred thousand quadrillions, of the thirtieth 
generation, This estimate is probably tvo large; perhaps the other is, 
but it goes to show the rapid ratio in which the human family increases, 
and hnw vast the number of those who, in all coming time, are to be 
born of each reader who has, or may have, children that live to bave 
other children, and also how vast the number that die with every one 
who dies without issue. Som» errors may perhaps have crept into the 
above enumeration, yet there is no calculating the amount of happiness 
which it is in the power of purents to impart to mankind, by becoming 
the parents of healthy and virtuous children, rather than of those who 
are Vicious ; fur, be it remembered, that the character of every parent in 
this vest line of ancestors is transmitted to every one of these descen- 
dants. Who can look at this subject in this light, and not shudder at the 
inconceivably momentous consequences necesearily attached to becoming 
parents! 
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of the case, there must be crossing of the breed, and to an 
inconceivable extent, fram which, let man learn not to marry 
blood relations. 

But, to the law and to the testimony of facts Jet us next 
sppeal, and, in this appeal, I-again quote our former contrib- 
utor, Joshua Coffin. 


“I will now relate such facts as came under my own observa- 
tion, concerning the consequences of breeding in and in, or, in 
ather words, marrying blood relations, Whatever may be the 
cause, the fact is undeniable, that those families who are so foolish 
as to intermarry with blood relations, very frequently, if not 
always, degenerate, both physically and mentally. Independently, 
therefore, of the divine inspiration of the laws of Moses, they are 
founded on strict physiological principles, which we should do well 
always to bear in mind, as they cannot be violated with impunity. 

“N. P., of W., Mass., a fine-looking and intelligent man, of 
good sense, married his own cousin, and what a set of children! 
One of them is clump-footed, another has but one eye, and all 
three of them are very weak in intellect, small in person, and 
have heads shaped like a flat-iron, point turned downward, flat on 
top, and their chin making the point. 

‘When engaged as a school-teacher, in M., Mass., in 1€29, I 
had several children, among them two sons, by the name of E., 
whom I could not help noticing especially. One of them was 
nearly an idiot, and the other son was not to be compared to” 
either the father or mother in point of intellect. On returning, 
‘one evening, from visiting the busily, I inquired of my landlady, 
if Mr. and Mrs. E. were not blood relations; she said yes, they 
were cousins. I told her I thought so, solely from the fact that 
the children were so deficient in intellect. On stating this fact to 
Dr. Wisner, pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, he made 
the following observation :—‘ Do you recollect, Mr. Coffin, that 
singular-looking man, that comes to my church, that has the 
St. Vitus’s dance?’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘his parents were cousins.’ 
His name Í do not recollect; you never saw such a looking object 
in your life. He appeared not to have any command over any 
muscle in his whole body. .I could mention several other cases. 
For instance, a family in N. B., Mass., where were a number of 
foolish children, whose parents were cousins. ‘The Rev. Mr. Duf- 
field, formerly of this city, told me that he knew of two or three 
families in the interior of this state, who, for the sake of keeping 
their property among themselves, have married ‘in and in’ for 
several generations, till their posterity are nearly idiots. There 
is a family in E. D., in fact, there are several families of the 
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name, who have intennarried so often, that there is one or more ` 
idiots in almost every branch. Jn fact, no point is better estab- 
lished than this, that breeding ‘in and in’ deteriorates the race 
of men and the breed of cattle, both physically and mentally, i. e., 
if mentally is applicable to animals. 

“ Those young men, therefore, who wish to have intelligent chil- _ 
dren, must obtain intelligent women for wives, who are not blood 
relations. I often think of the lines of Savage— 

t No tenth transmitter of a foolish face, 
No sickly growth of faint compliance he, 
But stamped in Nature’s mint of ecstasy.’ 

“Dr. F. A. Pinckney, of Keywest, told me that he had seen 
many ef the inhabitants of the Bahamas, and that all of them were 
deformed in body, and deficient and dull in intellect. He had never 
been there, but had understood that the specimens which he saw 
were but fair representations of the inhabitants of the islands. 
They generally have large heads, are employed in the meanest 
occupations, and have not capacity enough to take the lead in an 
pursuit. Dr. P. understood and supposed that the cause of their 
hau: and mental infirmity was owing to intermarriage, and to 
that only. 

Dr P., also spoke of a family in the town of P. in N. Y., 
(12 miles from G.,) where the parents were cousins, and all of 
the ten children were fools; he also mentioned several other cases 
now forgotten. 

“The J. family at C. S., affords some melancholy cases of the 
bad effects af intermarriage. 

“C. H., of N., Mass., a clear-sighted, shrewd man, married his 
own cousin, lost three children while young, have four (1841) 
living, eldest 14, all under mediocrity, parents sound ; the father 
died in 1837. 

“Mr. E. S. and wife, of N., Mass., were own cousins, both of 
them of sound, strong inind, and firm nerve, and sound health ; 
hé died, Sept., 1840, aged 75, of rheumatic fever. His wife is 
now living; had seven daughters and one son; three daughters 
deranged, (two of them dead), the rest of feeble health, and very 
nervous—a good family. 

“H, L., of N., Mass., married his second cousin, has one 
daughter of 14, nearly an idiot: I do not know the condition of 
the rest of the children. | 

“T. A. married bis cousin’s daughter, had five girls, (no boys,) 
two were complete cripples, and very deficient in intellect—almost 
idiots—one was quite so—one daughter was married, and died 
childless—the other two married—the children of one of them 
_ are apparently below mediocrity—do not know about the children 

of the other. 
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«Mr. P. P., of B., married his second cousin; their oldest 
child is too deficient in mind to take care of himself; the other 
children are not what are called bright, though fair. 

«Dr. H. W., of B., N. H., now of B., told me that he knew 
of four men, who had married cousins, each of whom had a fool 
for a child. The other children were below par. 

“ Mr. N. G., from D., N. H., said that he and his mother counted 
about twenty-five families in D. who had intermarried, and of all 
their children, not one could they remember of ordinary capacity. 

“Twas told that a Mr. P., of Me., married his:own cousin, 
Miss W., both now dead, leaving five boys and three girls,— 
two girls and three boys blind—parents’ eyes good. 

“J, L. A., of N., married a cousin’s daughter, has three ‘chil- 
dren, apparently healthy, but heavy-tinded. 

“R. D., of B., Me., had for his first wife his cousin’s daughter, 
a Miss G., of H., N. H., their oldest child, a boy of 18 years,— 
lame in the hip,—the other two of feeble health and failing. 

“ Dr. C., of N. M., N. H., son of Prof. C., married his cousin, 
Miss B., of U., Mass., had two children, both dead,—Dr. C. 
died 1840, in N., Mass., having lately removed there—his widow 
is at her father’s. 

“J. P., of W., (now dead,) married his own cousin,—of their 
children, one died an idiot, two sons died at the age of 23, of 
feeble bodies and irritable minds, and one yirl has diseased eyes. 
Some of the boys are club-footed, wry-necked, &c. One daugh- 
ter, married (lately, to a cousin, I think)—he lived a year or 
two, then died—had one child. 

“Mr. E., of M., Mass., married his cousin—hafl five daughters 
and three sons. One of the daughters is an idiot of so painful a 
sight, that the parents board ber out (on Cape Ann.) Two of the 
other daughters are foolish—the other two are weak—one son 
weak-minded—has been made lame—one son ran away with 
some of the town’s money—the other son is a worthy, upright 
man, but unfortunate in all he lays his hands to. 

“S, L., of N., married his cousin, Miss S. A., they were 
second cousins,—that is, their parents were own cousins—had 
eight sons and two daughters—all living (1841)—two sons and 
one daughter are unable to walk, and are hauled about in carriages 
made for the purpose,—their younger child is deaf and dumb, 
besides being born like the others mentioned. A. L. once told 


me that he was born well, and that, in early years, he lost his - 


sense of feeling in his toe joints, which afterwards became numb, 
and, in process of time, to use his own expression, they “ lapped,” 
_ and so it was, joint after joint, upwards in his arms, as well as his 


toes and legs, till every joint was affected in his whole frame. - 


Perhaps he was about twenty when he became utterly helpless, 


a 
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and then took to his carriage—the others grew lame in the same 
way. J., though now twenty-two or three, can walk a little. 

“ Rev. Mr. B., Episcopal clergyman in B., N. Y., married his 
own cousin, Miss B., of N., N. J.,—her health has declined, 
though sound before—hed two children,—both are dead. 

“A Mr. (name not known,) of W., M. county, N. Y., married 
his cousin, had many children, all crippled, none could walk, 
all bright. 

“Nr, D., of O. county, married his cousin, had thirteen or 
fourteen children—all are dead but three, and those are in bad 
health. The father became deranged some years before he died. 

«Mr. W. H., of M., married a cousin—has had several chil- 
dren—do not know their condition—the mother has been deranged 
for many years in the Charlestown Asylum. 

“T. C., of P., married his cousin ; their only son is an idiot— 
have six daughters of ordinary minds—! think, E understood that 
they all had a hard squint in their eye, taken from their mother. 

Judge C., of H., O. county, N. Y., was married to a cousin, 
had several clildren,—died idiots—of the two now living, but one 
can be said to have common sense. 

“Mr. N. S., of N., married his cousin,a Miss Pettingal,—they 
` are not over bright, and their children are decidedly under bright, 
and are a by-word. 

“Mr, J. O’B., of P., married his cousin, H. O’B., of B., Me., 
and lived a year and a balf afterwards, and died in 1839. 

* «E. M. married his cousin, M. A. M., both of G., Me., moved 
to the West, (Ill.,)—she died a few days after giving birth to the 
first child. 

< ©The Bradstreets and Grants of G., Me., have intermarried, 
and I am told the children show it. 

“N. and S. W., of T., brothers,—one married his consin, his 
children are full of mishaps, feeble in body and mind, blear-eyed, 
&c. The children of the other brother are upright, manly, hand- 
some people.” 


A valued friend of the author’s boyhood, fell in love with 
his cousin, (the fathers of both being brothers, and the 
mothers of both heing sisters,) but was-opposed by the whole 
family, and ‘‘Combe’s Constitution of Man’? was put into 
the hands of the girl, and what he says on this point was 
shown her, and he was remonstrated with, in order to break 
off the match, but to no purpose. They married. Nearly 
three years elapsed before the birth of their first child, which 
lived but fifteen minutes. He was told, beforehand, that, 


, 
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either he would have no living children, or, if he had, they 
would be almost certain to be deformed, or deficient in intel- 
lect. 

In the town of A., the author was handed a letter, in a 
very prompt, polite manner, by the son of the P. M. After _. 
he had left the room, “A very smart boy, that,” said‘L 
“ How old do you think that boy is?” said one present. 
« About ten years,” said I. ‘“ He is seventeen,” was the re- 
` ply; “and he has a brother as small in proportion.” ‘Then, 
were not his parents cousins? ” said I. ‘ Yes,” was the an- 
swer. 

Directly across the road from the tavern where I put up, 
in Adams, Jefferson county, N. Y., were two idiots, the chil- 
dren of cousins, whose heads I examined. They barely 
knew how to chew and swallow: but not how to feed them- 
selves nor walk. The head of the eldest, some twenty years 
old, measured but nineteen inches, not more than that of an 
infant a year old ought to measure, and the other but seven- 
teen ; and one of this unfortunate family had just died, a to- 
tal idiot, and another some time before. Only one of the 
children escaped either idiocy or death in infancy, and that ” 
one had barely sense enough to get along; both parents were 
intellectual. ; 

In D., Pa:, I was called npon by a very anxious mother, 
who was wealthy, and had lost all of her children Wut two, 
which were very feeble, their muscles lax, waists yielding, 
and they generally sick. She married her cousin. 

Dr. Kimball, of Sackett’s Harbor, states that there is a 
partial idiot living some three miles east of. that village, who 
commits to memory with astonishing facility, yet cannot 
take care of himself, and is flat. His parents were cousins. 

A Professor in a New England college married his cousin, - 
and has several clump-footed children. Pity he had not 
Jearned the evil consequences of marrying his cousin, 
along with his literary lore. He was “penny wise and 
pound foolish.” l f 

I have been informed that the inhabitants of Martha’s 
Vineyard have married “in and in,” till many of them are 
blind, deaf, dumb, and deformed, arid some, all. My in- 
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formant said she knew two blind girls whose parents were 
cousins, and though both parents heard and saw well, yet 
their children were blind. 

A lady whom I met in Boston, in 1841, said, that, while 
living in a neighboring town, she was struck with the curi- 
ous speeches of some of the school-mates of her sons, as re- 
ported by the latter, and on inquiry, found that they were 
flats, and that their parents were cousins. Inquiring further, 
she ascertained that four couple in the town had married 
cousins, and that more or less of the children of every couple 
were simpletons. 

Another lady, ir 1843, related cases that occurred in a city 
near Boston, in which the children of cousins were below 
par. - ; 

A lady furnishes the following :—“ Mr. B., of W., married 
his first cousin, and had two children, both deaf and dumb. 

“Mr. L., of W., married his first cousin; children two, 
both blind. Mr. L., of W., married his cousin; bas one 
child only, deaf and dumb, and could not walk when four ' 
years old. J. H, of W., married his first cousin, children 
` two, both natural fools. 

“« Mr. D., of C. E., married his own cousin, children three, 
all hermaphrodites. 

“S. H., of P., married his first cousin, has three children, 
all nåtural fools; so much so, that they cannot talk, and 
have to be fed with spoon-victuals, because they have not 
sense enough to chew their food. The youngest of the three 
is twenty-seven, and cannot walk, but sits on the floor, and 
hitches along a, little. 

‘‘ Mr. H. married his cousin, has seven children, one of 
which was only about half-witted. 

“D. L., of W., married his own cousin, and has nine 
‘children, two of whom are incapable of any kind of labor, , 
act like drunken persons, and have the St. Vitus dance to 
such a degree, that it destroys all control over their muscles. 
Two other children show a marked deficiency of intellect.” 
She adds, “I know twenty other cases, where the parents 
were first, or first and second cousins, whose children are 
quite below par.” 
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I know a whole family of eleven children whose parents 
married cousins, to keep property in „the family,—a mean, 
miserly, despicable motive surely, and, though they kept the 
property together, yet one child was a total idiot, and most 
of them were dull. The next generation, actuated by the 
same mean, penurious motive, have mostly pursued the 
same eourse, and thus, married double cousins, that is, 
cousins have married the children of cousins; and if the 
idiocy of the offspring do not run out the property, family, 
` and all, then Nature’s laws may be violated with impunity. 

To this list of facts, any required number might be added, 
but I forbear. A principle supported by almost every mar- 
riage of cousins, will not probably be questioned; and if so, 
let Lawrence, Combe, and Walker be consulted. I grant that 
we sometimes find the children of cousins passable, but these 
cases occur where the parties do not take after the parent by 
whom they are related, but where each takes after some 
œher parent or grand parent, in which case, less injurious 
consequences may be apprehended, but, even then, there is 
danger. A vigorous intellectual and physical organization 
in the parents may modify this result, yet, in such cases, the 
children will be far below either parent. 

The laws of Moses, also, forbid the marriage of those who 
are “near of kin,” because, doubtless, such marriages result 
unfavorably to offspring. Every one of those laws, as far | 
as I have been able to ascertain, are based on physiology, 
and forbid what is hurtful in itself, and recommend what is 

‘ wholesome in itself. Thus, they forbid the eating of swine, 
the fat of meat, and also the blood, because, probably, 
pork is mostly fat, and fat meat is hard of digestion, and in- 
jurious, and so of blood. So, also, frequent ablutions are 
required by-the Mosaic code, because, doubtless, bathing 
frequently is so eminently conducive to health. For a simi- 
lar physiological reason, in all probability, does it forbid the 
marriage of blood relations, namely, because that marriage 
is, in itself, so detrimental to offspring. Nordo 1 doubt but 
this marriage of cousins is injurious to Ausband and wife, as 
to health, and as to contentment and length of life, but this 
is a surmise merely. 


` 
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This point bears somewhat upon a point agitated by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, namely, 
whether a widower should be allowed to marry his first wife’s 
sister. Such a marriage, probably, violates no physiological 
or mental law, and is therefore right; and, to boggle their 
brains, and divide the churches, and waste so much wind 
and ink on a matter not wrong in itself, and productive of 
no evil consequences, is to be wise in non-essentials. 

The marriage of other near blood relations is governed by 
the same laws, and attended with the same evil consequences, 
which follow the marriage of,cousins; and the nearer the re- 
lation of parents, the worse for the offspring. 


SECTION VII. 


SUMMARY; OR CONCLUDING INFERENCES AND REMARKS. 


First: All great men are from a long-lived parentage. 
Washington's mother was found at work in her garden when 
eighty-two; and died at eighty-five. Franklin’s parents 
were aged. O’Connell is froma very long-lived stock, and 
in his prime now when he is past sixty. Charles G. Finney’s 
father lived to be about 84, and mother above 80; and a 
brother of his father is now alive, and considerably above 
90). De Witt Clinton’s ancestors were long-lived, and also 
distinguished for talents. Those who settled New England 
were generally long-lived, and to that cause, ın no inconsid- 
erable degree, is to be attributed our national greatness 
and talents. John Quincy Adams’ great grand father lived 
to the age of 93, and father 91; and so of Dr. Bowditch, Car- 
lyle, Dr. Johnson, Webster, and a host of others. Nor do 
I know a distinguisned man who is not. Indeed, that very 
condition of physical strength already shown to be absolutely 
necessary to sustain a very powerful brain, also gives and 
accompanies longevity. 

Secondly: Every thing depends on the women of the na- 
tion. As they are, so are future generations; and nothing 
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is more certain, than that ouf women are not what they 
should be. Woman is what man makes her. It is her 
mature thus -to adapt herself to the wants and’ tastes of 
that sex, on pleasing which, all her hopes depend. She is 
easily moulded—is ever ready to girt her waist, or to pad it; 
to stay within doors, or to go much abroad; to talk sense or 
nonsense ; to work or play; to be extravagant or frugal; to 
be prudish or familiar; serious or gay, é&c., &., according to 
the demand of the matrimonial market. And for. man to re- 
quire at the hand of complying woman, whose very nature 
is, to adapt herself to hiin; that which injures her, mentally 
of physically, is not only to injure her, but also to. injure 
posterity, and thereby, to injure himself, by doteriorating 
his offspring. And I tremble for my race, in view of the 
present prevailing taste in- this particular. She. is reqnired 
to fit herself to become a ¢oy—to be interesting and accom- 
plished—rather than to be useful. And our young women 
generally, are above work, or else ashamed of it—ashamed 
to be seen in a working dress; or. to soil their hands, es- 
pecially by domestic labor. At this rate, our nation will be ` 
a nation of no workers; and when this occurs, wo be unto 
both parents, and children, and our nation? Let woman labor 
more, and sit and sew less, and ¿ake all possible means to 
cultivate her physical energies. 

Thirdly : Our factory system requires modification. While 
it might be made one of the most delightful and healthy oc- 
eupations our women could follow, I fear that it is seriously 
injuring the health of our female operatives; and this is cer- 
tain to weaken future generations, both physically and intel- 
lectually. Our operatives, generally, £s I have found them, 
ate a superior class of women. I find as good heads and 
bodics at Lowell, as any where else, but a ten years’ con- 
finement and slavish servitude in the cotton-mill, is enough 
to break down the health and spirits of almost any one: 
They are required to work too hard, and for too.many hours, 
and in rooms over-heated, or allowed too little time for recre- 
ation, (and, of this, woman requires a great amount,) and 
are crowded together by the dozen in small rooms, usually 
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heated to suffocation, and . poorly ventilated, and then but 
half paid for thas ruining their constitutions ! 

Now add to this injurious effect of the factory system on 
the health of the female operatives, the fact that New Eng- 
land is soon to become the great manufactory of the world— 
is soon to be studded all over with factories, and to employ 
female operatives by the milion, (Lowell alone employs about 
10,000, and I should think all the factories in New England, 
or, at least, in the nation, would equal a hundred Lowells, 
and employ a million female operatives,) and if this system 
be calculated to injure them in their relations as mothers, no 
tongue can tell the amount of damage thereby done 10 the 
Nation; and, though we may gain wealth to the purse-proud 
capitalist by manufacturing our own fabrics, we shall lose 
what all the wealth of Christendom cannot make good ; for, 
to have a million women constantly wearing out their health, 
and thus unfitting themselves to transmit strong minds, in 
strong bodies, to future generations, and to have these causes 
continue to operate on the flower of New Eugland, the flower 
of America, is to render wretched, or to ruin, five millions 
of their offspring, and twenty millions of their grand chil- 
dren, and to debilitate countless millions of their posterity! 
And all this, in two or three generations! What, then, 
will be the amount of injury occasioned to our race, by the 
continual operation of these pernicious influences on every 
generation of our beloved country—weakening the first, en- 
feebling the second, thinning the ranks of the third, burying 
most of the fourth, and so injuring mankind more and more 
as time rollson! And all to fill the coffers of a few rich 
capitalists, and to curw their children by leaving them rich! 
This subject, indeed, deserves the attention of both the 
philanthropist and the politician; yet who, but the phrenolo- 
gist, thinks of it? 
| Fourthly: The aristocracy of family or birth, is far supe 
rior to that of wealth. The latter has nothing for which 10 
recommend itself, but the cunning, extortion, oppression, and 
over-reaching, by which that property was acquired. And 
yet ‘this, ay, this is the Great Mogul, before which, high and 
low, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, and last, though 
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not least, saint as well as sinner, bow, as to a god. Our 
psalms and hymns require some addition; and the Episco- 
palian service needs a new prayer, to be said daily by all 
the other denominations, commencing in this manner: 

“Oh Thou Almighty Dollar! Thou art the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Governor of us all. In Thee, in Ture 
alone, we live, we move, and have our very being. From 
Thee we derive all that we have and are, and to Thee we 
look as to our only Hope and Salvation. To obtain Thee, 
we expend every energy of our bodies and souls, and even 
lie, and cheat, and rob; for, Thou art our all èn all, our only 
hope and portion, here and hereafter,” and closing with, 
“ And to Thee, oh Thou Almighty Dollar, Thou Lord our 
God, shall be the power, and the kingdom, and the honor, 
and the glory, as it was, is now, and ever shall be, amen 
and amen.” 

But the aristocracy of blood, has some shadow of merit, 
though, unfortunately, these ancient families distinguished 
themselves for their physical courage, or pride and despotism, 
but rarely for goodness or talents. Still, the aristocrat of 
blood, will mingle with, and speak to, the common people, 
and does not feel contaminated by being in their presence; 
but the mushrooin aristocrat of wealth, whose fathers worked 
by the day, or, like Jacoh Barker, once obtained a living by 
wheeling soap-fat and ashes in a wheel-barrow, value no 
one, marry no one, associate with no one, and look at no 
one, whose worth is not his wealth; and: rich fools and 
knaves are honored and feasted, while the poor and honest, 
are neglected and despised ! 

Fifthly: Let every individual trace his ancestry as far 
back as possible, on all sides, and record all the results he can 
obtain, as to their ages, occupations, characteristics, weak- 
nesses, diseases, and whatever can be ascertained concern- 
ing them; and let every pregnant mother, record her feelings, 
states of mind, and all that may probably affect her child; 
and let that child be informed of as much on these points as 
will warn him of evil where it may be apprehended, or en- 
courage him where circumstances are caleulated to encourage 


him. And let every reader catechise his parents and grand 
48 
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parents as to all they know of his ancestors, and record it in 
the family Bible, or among some sacred family archives, for 
his posterity. I would give, at this moment, $500 for the 
information that my grand mother, who died within the last 
five years, could have given me before her faculties failed. 
But it is buried forever. Snatch, ye who can, from oblivion, 
all that old people can tell you of those from whom you de- 
rived your mental and physical existence.* And no tongue 
can tell, no mind conceive, the valne of such records, to — 
enable future ages to arrive at correct conclusions in regard 
to the subject matter of the preceding pages—a subject merely 
broached even, in this work, and concerning which, a vast 
amount of information is yet to be treasured up—information 
which shall enable parents to control the characters, and, 
therefore, the destinies, of their ‘children, with as unerring 
certainty as that with which the expert marksman controls 
the direction, distance, &c., of a rifle-ball, or as the laws of 
gravity, control the motions of the planetary system; for, be- 
yond all question, this matter can be reduced to the certainty 
of an exact science. Laws have been shown to govern this 
matter, and if so, their action is as certain and as uniform, 
as those that govern any other department of Nature. And 
facts, bearing on these points, which may be communicated 
to the author, will be thankfully received. 

Sizthly: il am often consulted by husbands and wives 
who are unfrnitful, or who have but one child, and wish for 
more, to ascertain by what means this to them extremely 
desirable end can be secured; and as it may be of use to 
some readers, and is really demanded in a work like this, I 
will offer a few suggestions touching this subject. In cases 
where barrenness is caused by constitutional obstructions, I 


*T cannot commend too highly, “Shattuck's Family Register,” pub- 
lished in Boston, and designed to record all that can be learned of the. 
names and qualities of ancestors, as well as the health, weight, expenses, 
snyinga, &c., &c., of children; and also deeds, contraets, and all family 
papers, required to be kept. And the author ia turning his attention to 
some formula of this kind, to be published within a year, to constitute a 
Jamily record of organs, characteristics, &c., &c..—such a register as the 
preceding pages would require. f 
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have nothing to say, for these cases belong properly to the 
physician; but, happily, these cases are extremely rare. But 
I believe its most frequent causes, are the physical debility of 


` ane or both the parents; and this is the most easily removed,, 


namely, by restoring the physical powers. Of course, air, 
exercise, and a highly nutritive and rather stimulating diet, 
if the system will bear it, continued for a month or two, will 
be found to favor this end. So will sage tea, oysters, and 
the white of an egg, taken without being cooked. The cold 
bath, and abundant friction with the hand, especially at the 
small of the back, will be of especial service, the first, by 
invigorating the whole system, and the latter, by stimulating 
the very parts the action of which is most required. ‘These 
are among the most important directions that can be given. 
Pepper and spices, taken into the system, may aid. Being 
magnetized, will be found most beneficial, especially if the 
organ of fruitfulness, located at the lower: portion of Self- 
Esteem and Approbativeness, and close by the newly dis- 
covered organ of Modesty, and partly between the two for- 
mer, be magnetized ; and so will rubbing the cerebellum at 
the proper time previons. Dr. Buckland’s Physiology, con- 
tains several other valuable directions, which I shall copy in 
my work on Anmativeness, already mentioned, in which I 
shall prosecute this subject somewhat further and more spe- 
cifically. The doctor recommends the Lucinia cordial very 
highly, but with what propriety I know not. My principal 
direction here is, to increase the general tone and vigor of the 
body, by air, exercise, and whatever physiological meaus this 
end can be secured. But, fortunately, those weakly parents 
who could not have healthy children, have very few, espe- 
cially that live; and this is wise, and prevents our world 
Swarming with miserable, poor, puny, sickly scions, that 
cannot enjoy life themselves, nor promote the happiness of 
others. And I warn many of the young women of the pres- 
ent day, that they must necessarily be childless, because too 
weak to bring forth children strong enough to live. I also 
warn those who wish to “be fruitful and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth,” that they must preserve their health, under 
penalty of barrenness, and also marry healthy companions, 
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Seventhly: In the principles embodied in this work, we 
find a consistent, philosophical exposition of the doctrine of 
original sin, or transmitted depravity. We see how it is, that 
the qualities of our first parents have infected every son and 
daughter of Adam, and will continue to do so forever. Nor 
is there any other original sin than that which is transmitted 
by this law; and it is strange that this, the only true version 
of that doctrine, has not been adopted by the Christian world, 
and applied to the improvement of mankind. This principle 
shows how it is, that God visits the iniquities of the fathers 
upon their children, unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate him, but shows mercy unto thousands (of 
generations) of them that love him, and keep his command- 
ments; as well as shows how to obviate, in part, the viru- 
lence of this original sin. That doctrine is true. Children 
do suffer, and necessarily so, for the sins of their parents and 
ancestors, and are also “partakers of their holiness;” and 
the former is but a consequence of the latter—the latter the 
law, the former, the effects of its transgression. 

Eighthly: Qualities often pass one generation entirely, 
but appear in the second or third, or even more remotely. 
The following, in addition to those already presented, will 
be sufficient, as illustrations of this law, to prepare the way 
for our inference. 

Three of the children of Mr. Randall, of Woodstock, Vt., 
(one now dead,) have a little hole close to, and just before, 
the ear, resembling those bored by Indian and American 
women, in which to insert vanity rings and trinkets in the 
ears of their this-to-make-them-fair-and-lovely daughters, 
with which to help catch beaux; &c. It often discharges 
when these children are unwell. Neither Mr. R. has it, nor 
his father, not even its sign, but a sister and her children, 
have it. His paternal grand father had it, and so have 
several others of this family. In this case, this peculiarity 
has skipped over ¿wo generations entirely, and appeared in 
the third in one, and in the second and third in the others. 
The flaxen lock, mentioned in chap. iii., sec. 2, skipped over 
some members of that family entirely, but re-appeared in 
their children. 
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“It is a little singular,” says Dr. Kimball, ‘that, in the 
genealogy of our family, every other generation has had twins, 
as far back as I am able to trace them. My brother, of the 
sixth generation since our family landed, has twins; my 
grand father Kimball, of Stonington, Ct., the fourth genera- 
tion, had twins; and my great grand father Kimball, of Ips- 
wich, Mass., of the second generation, had twins in 1693. 
Of the generation before him, I have not a full account, but 
as far as I have, there were no twins. I cannot learn from 
what part of England, Goodman, Henry, ‘Thomas, John, and 
Joseph came, when they settled in Ipswich.” 

In fiue, having shown that all the physical and mental 
propensities or elements, are hereditary, are ¢ransmitted from 
parents to children, one, two, three, four, five, six, and more 
generations, and though they often skip one or more genera- 
tions, running under ground for several generations, only to 
re-appear in others; the inference is both analogical and in- 
contestible, not only that. they have been transmitted ever 
since the creation of man; but also, that they will continue to 
be transmitted as long as our race erists—a conclusion not 
only strengthened, but actually established, by the transmis- 
sion of love of money, cunning, devotion, &c., &c., from 
Abraham, throughout the whole Jewish nation, down to the 
present time—a principle which, while it unfolds the princi- 
“pal instrument or means for improving and reforming man- 
kind, augments the responsibility of becoming parents, be- 
‘yond all conception, by showing that the conditions and 
qualities of the parents of the present generation, will be 
stamped, in a greater or less degree, upon all their descend- 
ants, down the long stream of time, till our world itself grows 
old and dies. 


The Application of this whale subject to the Improvement of 
the Race; including Causes of its Degeneracy. 


If, as already seen, no laws of hereditary descent had 
existed, that is, if the progeny had no resemblance to its 
parents, acorns might have produced fishes, or elephants, or 
stones, tums beings; and the products of mankind might 
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have been any thing, every thing, or nothing, as it happened. 
But, a matter so infinitely important, has not been left to 
chance; itis governed by fired and invariable laws of cause 
and effect, the operation of which causes the progeny to re- 
semble its parentage ; by which uniformity is impressed on 
the nature of man. 

But, if the law which causes children to resemble their 
parents admitted of no modification, and allowed no changes 
to be introduced, it is self-evident that every member of the 
human family must have been exactly alike in stature, in 
looks, in talents, and in every conceivable point of view. 
To prevent the occurrence of a monotony so absolutely in- 
tolerable, nature has kindly allowed changes to be intro- 
duced, first, by allowing circumstances, climate, edncation, 
&c., to alter the phrenological developments of mankind, 
organization and temperament included, together with the 
character; and secondly, by causing that the various con- 
ditions of parents, while becoming parents—their states of 
body and mind, &c., induced by changes in their circum- 
stances—should be impressed upon both the mental and the 
physical conditions of children. The necessity for some law 
to allow the introduction of changes of this kind, is apparent, 
else, farewell to all hopes of improving mankind. But, these 
changes are allowed, and the range thereby opened up for 
both the improvement and the deterioration of mankind, is 
inconceivably vast and infinitely multifarious; admitting no 
limits in either, and also embracing most of those causes 
now operating both to deteriorate and to perfect mankind. 

During the first few generations after the creation of man, 
a very considerable sameness must have characterized the 
whole human family, because sufficient time had not yet 
elapsed to allow those causes already specified, including 
intermarriages, to diversify the race. But, as mankind mul- 
tiplied and spread abroad upon the face of the earth, new 
modifications and combinations of character were.imduced 
by diversities of climate, education, language, diet, associa- 
tions, occupations, circumstances, changes that affected pa- 
rents before the birth of their children, wars, and other simi- 
lar causes innumerable, producing new modifications of char- 
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acter and combinations of faculties and temperaments in 
nations, masses, families, and individuals. These new char- 
acteristics were then propagated by intermarriages, often on 
a national scale, such as Persians marrying Caucasian wives; 
the Romans, Normans, Danes, &c., overrunning and inter- - 
marrying with, the aborigines of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; the creole system now operating so extensively 
throughout the new world, by the intermarriage of the In- 
dians and Spaniards at the southern extremity of this conti- 
nent; that of the Anglo-Americans and Negroes in Central 
America, as well as of the Frenc! and Americans in Louis- 
iana and Canada, and others that have been occurring con- 
tinually all over the world, and in all ages. By the com- 
mingling of these new characteristics, other new combina- 
tions and modifications of character were produced, which 
again re-combining with others also new, produced a host of 
others, only again to widen and augment as time rolls on, as 
long as ‘man exists. The subjugation of the Indies and 
China by the English, will open a new vein for the produc- 
tion of uew phases of character, and produce physical pecu- 
liarities hitherto unknown, which, instead of dying with 
those individuals or generations in which they originated, will 
not only live and spread throughout the countless millions 
of their descendants, but also form new bases or causes, the 
product of which will be phases of character and kinds of 
talent now unknown and inconceivable to mankind. And 
what is more, the same principle of augmentation already 
shown to appertain to the number of parents and descend- 
ants, applies with increased force to the number of new 
properties now being brought forth, and hereafter to be 
brought forth by the operation of this prolific principle. Not 
that new primary elements or faculties are to be produced, 
but that new combinations of existing ones, new modifications 
of temperament, new conditions of organization, and conse- 
quently, new products of mind and character, including new 
forms of disease, new deformities, new virtues, new vices, 
&c., &c., induced by favorable or unfavorable conditions of 
parents while becoming parents, and by other causes innu- 
merable continually occurring to modify the characters of 
children. i 
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Indeed, it may with propriety be said, and in the fullest 
sense of the term, that every child born differs from every 
member of the human family, and that no one individual 
that ever has lived or ever will live, has ever been, or ever 
will be, exactly like any other individual that ever has lived 
or ever will live. Who has ever seen two persons exactly 
alike in countenance, size, voice, motion, shape, and other 
merely physical qualities? Who believes that two ever ex- 
isted, or ever will exist, thus precisely alike in physical con- 
ditions merely? Noone. And, surely, the diversity existing 
among mankind touching mental qualities—opinions, feel- 
ings, the order and character of thinking, expression, desire, 
&c., &c., to the end of the whole chapter of human charac- 
teristics—is infinitely greater than that appertaining to their 
looks and other merely physical conditions. Nor is the in- 
ference unphilosophical, or even questionable, that every 
item of diversity now existing, or that ever has existed, or 
ever will exist, has had or will have its cause. Indeed, suffi- 
cient proof has been brought forward in the preceding pages, 
to warrant the inference, that hereditary influences cause 
most of this diversity. Education and circumstances of 
course produce a small portion of them, but all that is radicaé, 
and primitive, and constitutional in man, and consequently 
by far the major part of this diversity, is the product of 
hereditary influences. 

To illustrate this whole matter. The first child produced 
by the union of a Caucasian and an African parent, was a 
mulatto, differing in color and form of body, and in cast of 
mind and tone of feeling, from all other members of the 
human family. Nobody like him, either mentally or physi- 
cally, had ever before existed. His children then intermar- 
ried, perhaps with whites, perhaps with blacks, and pro- 
duced children unlike either parent or ancestor, because 
compounds of two parents the like of one of which had 
never before existed, and therefore the compound of this 
unique parent with one unlike himself, necessarily produced 
another sui generis; and their intermarriages, others pos- 
sessing a mixture of qualities never before exactly equalled, 
or if equalled, the conditions and circumstances of the pa- 
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rents and all the ancestors of these two, were not exactly 
alike. The same may be said of all creoles. Every mu- ` 
latto differs not only from all creoles, but even from all other 
mulattoes, and of course from every one of the five races. 
And this principle applies to every member of the human 
family, past, present, and prospective; and hence, mainly, 
the diversity of the human character and physiology. 

Let us apply this principle to diseases. The author knows 
a family of children who inherit consumption from one pa- 
rent or grand parent, insanity from another, and a physical 
deformity from a third. Can it be otherwise than that this 
new combination of several diseases, should produce in their 
children physiological characteristics now unknown, as well 
as new forms of disease? And are not these new pathological 
conditions and diseases almost certain to combine with other 
forms of disease, by their or their descendants intermarrying 
with others who inherit hereditary tendencies to other dis- 
eases? thereby producing still other forms of disease ,to 
which mankind arc now strangers. And what end is there 
to facts coming under this head, but assuming, in the detail, 
every possible amplification, phase, and diversity, as they 
flow onward to generations yet unborn? Fortunately, how- - 
ever, when cases like this come together, the family runs out, 
and all inheriting this complication of diseases, die.* 

Take the following among the innumerable throng of facts 
in point. The mother of Zerah Colburn—a highly intelli- 
gent, thorough-going, business woman—while carrying her 
son, was weaving a piece of diaper which required great 
study. She tried and tried, thought and studied, day after 
day, till, becoming completely puzzled, she was about to give- 
it up, when one night she dreamed it all out right, and the 


# How beautiful that arrangement by which those who are too weakly 
in body or mind to enjoy life, die without issue, and often before they are 
capable of becoming parents, Frequently, when children die, it is be- 
cause they have inherited either so much disease or feebleness, that life 
would bea burden to them and their posterity. Hence, nature renders 
many mothers childless, or removes their children by death, to prevent 
our world being flooded with misernble, diseased wretches, that can 
neither enjoy life themselves, nor transmit any thing but disease to off- 


spring. 
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next morning prosecuted her work successfully in accordance 
with her dream. In weaving this kind of manufacture, it 
requires a given number of threads to appear on the right 
side, and a given number to come upon the other, according 
to the figure to be woven. This involves mathematical cab 
culations more and more complicated, according to the figure 
produced. In making these calcnlatious, Mrs, C. so exer- 
cised Calculation and some of the other intellectual faculties, 
as to leave them strongly impressed upon the mind of her 
unborn son; and accordingly, as soon as he could talk so as 
to connect ideas, he would stand by the hour and calculates 
half audibly, thus :—T wo of this, and four of that, and three 
of that, will make so much of that. At the age of six years, 
he was taken throngh our country, England, and France, as 
a show, and would solve, off hand, any mathematical prob» 
lem whatever that could be asked him. Whether any of his 
children possess this quality or not, I do not know; but from 
‘what we have seen in preceding pages, they or their children 
most assuredly will inherit it, and in an extraordinary de- 
gree; by which a new phase of character will be introduced 
into the human fainily, to widen as it descends, and perhaps, 
as in the case of the mathematical talents of Enoch Lewis, 
to become augmented in future generations by its exercise in 
the parents, and to combine with other characteristics simi- 
Jarly introduced, but of every possible diversity, thereby 
involving innumerable and truly wonderful phases of char- 
acter, combinations of talent, and shades, or rather ranges 
of feeling, and also ideas, principles, modifications of thought, 
and capabilities for discovering new truths now unseen by 
man, greater in richness and variety than it is possible for 
us to conceive. 

Mucb is said of the depravity of man—of its aggravation, of 
its ever varying forms and inconceivably multifarious phases. 
But, has vice yet reached its acme? Has human depravity 
yet put on its last hydra head of monstrosity and hideous va- 
riety? I trow not. If it be not yet in its infuncy, it is only 
because the principles urged in this work are about to be un 
derstood and applied to the production of virtuous qualities 
in the embryo, instead of, as now, sowing seeds of wicked- 
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ness in the first stages of existence; or rather, along with the 
existence itself, tares with and in the wheat at generation. 

To illustrate. Let us suppose one parent to be licentious, 
and the other, revengeful; their progeny must necessarily 
inherit the licentiousness of the one, and the vindictive spirit 
of the other, combined. Let these children marry others noted 
for other forms of depravity, and their progeny will be disfig- 
ured with vices caused by the blending of all the vices of all 
their ancestors, only to be re-augmented by indulgence, and 
transmitted in a more aggravated, odious form, to countless 
throngs of their posterity yet unborn. And these heart-sick- 
ening results are augmented by the fact that birds of a feath- 
er flock. together—that those who are sinful prefer to marry 
those who are sinful. But, fortunately, here also, as in the 
transmission of diseases, death steps in and cuts off the sinful, 
and therefore the wretched violators of the laws of virtue, 
and their posterity after them, cease to multiply. Virtue and 
length of life are sworn friends, but the twin brother of vice 
is premature death. Infinitely better that they die, and their 
children or children’s children be cut off, than that they mul- 
tiply and go on to add sin to sin, and consequently, suffering to 
suffering, sowing tares of wickedness and bitterness through- 
out the world. Let them die, but let those who wish to live 
or leave a name and a race upon the earth, obey the laws of 
their physical and mental being ! ` Let, also, those who wish 
their posterity to be happy, be careful both whom they mar- 
ry, and into what family. If any of the members of a given 
family tread in the paths of licentiousness, or dishonesty, or 
any moral deformity, ‘‘ be not thou united unto them.” 

But chose companions from the families of the virtuous and 
the talented, that their talents and virtues may offset thy 
vices or frailties, if any thou hast, or else combining with thy 
talents and thy virtues, may form new virtues, ‘new moral 
excellencies, and new capabilities for perceiving truth and 
augmenting human happiness; for the children of those en- 
dowed with highly favorable temperaments, or superior, or 
diversified talents, or transcendent moral virtues, or all com- 
bined, must necessarily inherit temperaments, physical organ- 
izations, mental capabilities, and moral excellencies now un- 
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known and unconceived, as well as arrive at a state of 
physical and moral perfection inconceivably beyond what 
mankind now enjoy. _ 

To take another example from longevity. Let two parties, 
each from long-lived ancestors, and both inheriting great 
physical stamina, marry, and then take all possible pains to 
augment their vital energies and prolong their lives, and, as 
already seen, their children will inherit an increase of lon- ° 
gevity. Let these children marry again those who have | 
pursued a similar course, and ut the same time re-augment 
their already powerful constitutions by strict obedience to 
the physical Jaws, and they will both live still longer than 
their parents, and transmit a new augmentation óf physical 
energy to their children, to be again transmitted to posterity, 
increasing as time progresses, till the strongest of our race, 
now, will be liliputians compared with them, and the oldest 
of us, young in age, mental attainments, and the amount 
of pleasure enjoyed, to those who might be made to come af- 
ter us. To these glorious results, do the principles contain- 
ed in this volume necessarily lead us. Our world is fet 
young. Manis yet a babe in every thing. These princi- 
ples can be practised, and they will be practised. Vast, in- 
conceivably vast, is the range of improvement opened up to 
man ‘by this principle! Who hath set bounds to the nature 
of man, that it cannot pass? Where is the goal of human pro- 
gression which cannot be passed? Shall space be illimitable, 
and shall not the nature of man be equally so? It is so: 
and this principle presents the only effectual remedy for the 
evils that oppress mankind, and the only effectual method of 
essentially and permanently bettering his condition. By 
applying it, our world can again become a garden of Eden, 
and man a world of angels. Though the reforms of the day 
may do something for man, yet this principle alone, can 
break his chains, banish misery, and fill our world with joy. 

Go on, then, ye soldiers of reform. Labor hard and ac- 
complish little ; for you are beginning at the wrong end, are 
working uphill. You are better than nothing; for, a moiety 
of reforin is better than nothing. But little can ye do. Still, 
do that little. Labor on. 
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But ye who wish to lay the axe of reform to the root of this 
tree of vice and misery, and to plant in its stead a root of 
virtue, lecture, preach, write, on hereditary descent—on the 
way to improve the stock of mankind. Sound the tocsin of 
alarm in the ears of parents. Warn them, that by indulging 
in sin, they transmit sinful predispositions and propensities 
to their children—that if one parent indulges in one sin, and 
the other in another, their children will be imbued with the 
moral deformities of both, augmented ; and probably their 
children, marrying with those having other moral blemishes, 
or intellectual weaknesses, or physical diseases, will be still 
more sinful and miserable, only to re-augment the crimes and 
the wretchedness of after generations. Scatter light. Lay 
this matter fully before parents. They love their children. 
They would not curse their children and all their descendants 
knowingly? What emotion is stronger than parental love? 
What string of reform can be pulled with equal effect? 
What will soften the heart, open the ear, and reform a pa- 
rent, equal to motives drawn from his children ? 

, Parents, do you love your children? Isnot their suffering 
your suffering, their happiness your happiness? Jf you 
neither fear God nor regard man as far as concerns yourselves, 
yet listen, oh! learn and discharge your parental duties. 
Can you look upon your children, screaming with pain,* de- 
formed by disease, raving with insanity, dying of consump- 
tion, saarling with anger, fighting and biting each other, 


* In Boston, in Nov. 1843, the author saw a child about five years old, 
suffer every thing from a most acute inflammatory rheumatism, or tic 
doloreaux. Every molion made her shriek with agony. There she lay 
on her grand mother’s lap, who was compelled to move occasionally in 
order to take food and change her position, and unable to get more than 
a moment's sleep at a time, for weeks together, the child shrieking out 
every few moments with the most frightful and piercing pain, and yet 
possessed of a powerful constitution, so that she still held on to life with 
most extraordinary tenacity. Her mother had the same disease, though . 
with less severity, and two of her mother’s cousins died with it, after 
suffering more than tongue can tell. Her mother’s father had it, and two 
of his brothers, and many more of this afflicted family. Was it not most 
wicked in these parents thus to curse their descendants with so painful 
and excruciating a disease ? 
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plunged in debauchery, or perhaps stained with crime, and 
remember that you are the cause of all this, and not go away 
and weep dver your children, and over yourselves, and set 
about a reform? Oh! will you go on to heap curse upon 
curse, mental and physical, upon the products of your own 
body, not only blighting the image of God, but even in 
your own dearly beloved children and children’s children for- 
ever? Murderers, all, and worse than murderers—destroyers 
of both soul and body, producers of suffering inconceivable, 
ye who transmit mental and physical diseases to your poster- 
ity; but the greatest benefactors of mankind, and on the lar- 
gest possible scale, ye who transmit healthy bodies, strong 
minds, and good moral organizations—that is, every possi- 
ble condition of happiness—to your posterity, especially if you 
teach them to augment these qualities, that they may re- 
combine them with other mental and moral excellencies, and 
hand them down from generation to generation—the current of 
virtue and happiness widening and deepening as it flows on, 
enriching the valley of time as it meanders along through it, 
till it loses itself in the ocean of infinite perfection and eternal 
bliss, bearing on its happy waters countless throngs adorned 
in every department of their nature with every virtue, and 
full to overflowing in every element of their minds and bod- 
jes, with every perfection, every pleasure, which it is possible 
for the wisdom or-the bounty of a God to bestow, or the na- 
ture of man to yield; and all stained with no mental or 
moral blemish, and marred by no physical disease, infirmity, 
or pain ! 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FOLLOWING TABLE. 


The long columns, formed by those three double lines that run 
through it lengthwise, and separate it into four equal parts, marked 
A, B, C, and D, are designed to record four generations ; or, if 
five is desired, as the. first will contain but few, let two or three 
lings be struck with the pen above the table for the first genera- 
tion. Then record each generation in its respective column ; 
taking the open space in each large square for every head of a 
particular branch. If it is not large enough for this, lengthen it: 
Then put each generation of the descendants in the squares 
around that open space appropriated to the ancestor. Frill up the 
respective smaller squares as occasion requires. This will present 
the degrees of relationship at one view. Then, in the blank paper 
that may easily be bound in after it, it is easy to specify the 
meaning of each figure. Thus: place the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, &c., according as the individual you wish to record 
the first, second, tenth, &c., child, in the large square A a, and in 
whichever small square you please, 1, 24, or any other, and then 
in the blank paper, tell who and whose descendants are recorded 
in the large squares, and then, who is designated in the small ones. 
That is, make of this table an index to such as it is wished to 
record; using it as you please, only state in the blank paper in 
writing what use you do make of each large and small square. 
If necessary, several tables cari be put together, and numbered, 
by which any number of records can be presented in one view. 
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